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HISTORY   OF   THE   PEACE. 


BOOK    I. 

JKOM  THE  SETTLBMBNT  OP   BUEOPB  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEOROB  r 


CHAPTER    I. 

rriHE  world  was  at  peace. 

X  On  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  Viscount  Castloreagh 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  himself  and  his  allies,  and  the  Duke 
of  Richelieu,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Franoe  and  Navarre, 
put  their  signatures  to  the  definitive  treaty  between  p^^^  ^ 
France  and  the  Allied  Powers.  That  treaty  was  for  |a™.  Not. 
the  "  object  of  restoring  between  France  and  her  ' 
neighbors  those  relations  of  reciprocal  confidence  and  good-will 
nhich  the  fetal  effects  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  system  of 
conquest  had  for  so  long  a  time  disturbed."  At  the  moment  of 
signing  this  pledge  of  peace,  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  described 
it  as  "  a  fetal  treaty."  *  "  More  dead  than  alive,"  he  writes  on 
tlie  21st  November,  "I  yesterday  put  my  name  to  this  fatal 
treaty."  It  was  fetal  in  his  view,  because  it  coniained  "  an  ar- 
rangement framed  to  secure  to  the  allies  proper  indemnities  for 
the  past,  and  solid  guarantees  for  the  future."  To  France  alone 
did  this  treaty  of  tlie  20th  November  apply.  The  settlement  of 
Europe,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  effected  by  the  general  treaty 
signed  in  congress  at  Vienna,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1815.  Noth- 
ing remained  but  to  carry  out  the  great  principles  of  justice  and 
truth  which  were  to  heal  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  world.  Who" 
could  doubt  that  the  reign  of  violence  was  destroyed  forever, 
when  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  proclaimed  that  hence- 
forth the  political  relations  of  the  powers  of  Europe  were  to  be 
founded  on  the  gospel  of  peace  and  love  ?  In  a  manifesto  from 
St.  Petersburg,  dated  "on  the  day  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
25th   December,   181 5,"  the   emperor    commanded   tliaf    there 

1  Capefigua,  Cent  Jours,  vol.  i 
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Bhould  be  rca^  in  all  the  churches  a  "  convention  concluded  at 
HoiyAiu-  Paris  on  the  26th  of  September,  1815,  between  the 
ance,  Sept.  Emperor  of  Ettssia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the 
2a,  1816.  jjjjj^  ^f  Prussia ;  "  in  which  "  they  solemnly  declare 
that  the  present  act  has  no  other  object  than  to  publish  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  world  their  iixed  resolution,  both  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Iheir  respective  stales,  and  in  their  political  relations  with 
every  other  government,  to  take  for  their  sole  guide  the  precepts 
of  the  holy  religion  of  our  Saviour,  —  namely,  the  precepts  of 
justice,  Christian  charity,  and  peace  ;  which,  far'fnjm  being  ap- 
plicable only  to  privatfl  concerns,  must  have  an  immediate  iaAti' 
enee  on  the  councils  of  princes,  and  guide  all  their  steps,  as  be- 
ing the  only  means  of  consolidating  human  institutions,  and  rem- 
edying their  imperfectiona." 

All  crime  stall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fell, 

Betuming  Justice  lift  aloft  ber  scale, 

PeacB  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  esteiid, 

And  whife-TObed  Innoeenee  irqm  hesTen  descend. .—  Pope. 

The  declaration  of  "  the  Holy  Alliance  "  —  for  so  this  conven- 
tion of  the  26th  of  September  was  named  —  was  a  rhodomon- 
tade  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  amused  himself  by  compos- 
ing, with  the  assistance  of  a  "  white-robed  Innocence,"  (called 
Madame  Krudener,^)  whilst  the  prcsmc  destinies  of  Europe  were 
being  settled  amidst  a  conflict  of  jarring  interests.  The  mysti- 
cal doctrines  of  political  perfectibility  bad  few  disciples,  although 
the  enthusiastic  emperor  labored  unremittingly  for  converts. 
Mettemieh  slyly  laughed,  and  handed  it  to  his  master  to  sign  ;  ^ 
Wellington  coldly  bowed,  and  said  that  the  English  parliament 
wonld  require  something  more  precise.  The  peace  of  Europe 
was  settled,  as  every  former  peace  had  been  settled,  upon  a 
struggle  for  what  the  respective  powers  thought  most  conducive 
to  their  own  a^randizement.  We  shall  endeavor  briefly  to 
trace  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  final  settlement  of  1815. 
Time  has  revealed  many  of  the  hidden  movements  by  which 
that  settlement  was  accomplished. 

The  "Treaty  of  Union,  Concert,  and  Sulwidy,"  of  the  1st 
j,^tjj,f  March,  1814,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  was 
ohaoDiont,  concluded  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia, 
Mar.  1,1814.  ^^^  Prussia,  whilst  the  contest  with  France  still  re- 
mained undecided.  The  four  great  powers  were  negotiating  for 
peace  with  Bonaparte,  whDst  war  was  raging  all  around  them. 
The  Treaty  of  Chaumont  declared  that  the  four  powers  bad 
"  transmitted  to  the  French  government  proposals  for  concluding 
a  general  peace ; "   and  "  should  France  refuse  the  conditiona 

'  "Clothed  always  in  white,  Itneel-    eoniniauded  the  elements." — Q^jsgae, 
ing  in  the  oratories,  siie  seemed  one  of    Eestauration. 
the  Druideases  whose  wonderfal  words       ^  Cnpefigne,  Bestauration. 
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therein  contaiued,"  that  the  object  of  this  solemn  engagement 
was  "  to  di'aw  closer  the  ties  which  unite  them  tor  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  a  war  undertaken  for  the  salutary  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  Europe,  6ff  reestabliehing  a 
just  balance  of  power."  But  this  treaty  was  not  limited  to  the 
attainment  of  peace  alone  —  it  contemplated  a  long  alliance  for 
the  preservation  of  what  should  be  attained  and  established. 
Its  second  object  was,  "  should  the  Almighty  bless  their  pacific 
intentions,  to  fix  the  means  of  mainttuning,  against  every  attempt, 
the  order  of  things  which  shall  have  been  the  happy  consequence 
of  their  efforts,"  To  this  end  the  four  powers  each  agreed  lo 
keep  in  the  field  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  effective  men; 
Great  Britain  engaged  to  furnish  a  subsidy  of  five  millions  ster- 
ling for  the  service  of  the  year  181i ;  and  the  duration  of  the 
treaty  was  to  extend  to  twenty  years.  "Within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  this  treaty,  the  counter-revolutiou  of  France  was 
effected,  and  Napoleon  was  decreed  to  have  forfeited  the  throne. 
On  the  23d  of  April,  a  convention  was  agreed  with  the  restored 
government  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities ;  of  which  the  second 
article  left  no  doubt  that  the  just  balance  of  power  was  to  be 
established  by  reducing  France  to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  lat 
January,  1792.  By  the  deSnitive  treaty  of  peace  of  i];,5nt_of 
the  30th  May,  1814,  some  additions  were  made  lo  Peace,  May, 
these  limits.  With  reference  fo  the  final  disposal  of  ^'  ^^"* 
the  ceded  tei-ritories  acquired  by  France  during  the  war,  the 
treaty  was  necessarily  vague.  The  larger  questions  of  contem- 
plated a^randizement  by  Russia  and  Prussia  were  wholly  left 
out  of  view  ;  aU  was  fo  he  settled  in  the  general  congress  to  be 
held  at  Vienna. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  not  only  the  most  important 
assembly  that  modern  Europe  had  beheld,  but  it  was,  cnngHaa  gf 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  imposing  and  ostentatious.  Vienna, 
It  was  accompanied  hy  all  the  "  fierce  vanities  "  of  the 
last  days  of  feudalism  ;  and  the  great  dramatic  poet's  description 
of  the  splendoi-s  of  "the  vale  of  Andren"  might,  with  little 
alteration,  be  applied  to  the  saloons  of  Vienna  in  the  lattor 
months  of  1814.  In  that  city  of  pleasure  were  assembled,  in 
October,  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
with  many  of  the  lesser  princes  of  the  Germanic  states.  Em- 
perors shook  hands  in  the  public  streets  ;  Mettemich  and  Castle- 
reagh  strolled  about  arm  in  ai-m.  The  royal  negotiators  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  splendor  of  their  entertainments ;  the 
British  minister,  a  commoner  of  England,  o'ertopped  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  proudest  royalties.  The  old  Prince  de  Ligne 
exclaimed  :  "  Le  congres  danse,  et  ne  marche  pas."  They  did 
not  move  on  quite  so  easily  and  agreeably  as  their  outward  de- 
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ligtte  and  courtesies  might  seem  to  indicate.  Talleyrand  came 
with  hia  profound  adroitness  to  demand  that  France  should  take 
a  part  in  all  the  deliherations.  The  parties  to  the  Treaty  of 
Chaumont  would  have  narrowed  hia  claims,  but  he  persevered,  and 
France  i-egained  her  proper  rank  in  European  diplomacy.  The 
ministers  of  Elngland  and  Austria  had  begun  to  feel  that  ambi- 
tions might  arise  as  adverse  to  the  just  balance  of  power  as  the 
humbled  ambition  of  France  itself.  A  voice  liad  gone  forth 
from  the  British  parliament  to  protest  against  the  annexation  of 
Saxony  to  Prussia,  and  the  total  subjugation  of  Poland  by  Rua- 
aia.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  on  the  28th 
November,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  any  British  minister  would  be  a  party  to  these  aels.^  It 
was  dear  from  his  own  letters,  that  up  to  the  end  of  October  the 
British  minister  had  been  a  consenting  party  to  the  annexation 
of  Saxony  ;  and  that  he  had  defended  the  annexation  upon  the 
ground  that  the  king  had  been  guilty  of  perpetual  ter^versa- 
fions,  and  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  future  ti'anfiuillity  of 
Europe.  Of  the  wish^  and  interests  of  the  people  of  Saxony 
he  made  no  mention.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly  pro- 
tested against  the  annexation.  For  three  months  Europe  was 
on  the  brink  of  a  new  war.  France,  having  recovered  a  position 
of  independence  at  the  congress,  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  lo  the  throne  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  refused 
to  consent  to  the  degradation  of  the  King  of  Saxony.  The 
principle  of  legitimacy  was  violated,  aecording  to  Talleyrand,  by 
both  these  acts.  Austria  made  common  cause  with  France  in 
the  discussions  upon  Saxony.  Opposed  to  these  powers  were 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  united  by  peraonal  (Hend- 
ship,  and  most  potential  in  their  .military  organization.  "  Secure 
me  Saxony,"  said  Prussia,  "  and  you  shall  have  Poland ; "  "Se- 
cure me  Poland,"  said  Russia,  "  and  you  shall  have  Saxony." 
In  these  questions  Great  Britain  had  no  direct  interest ;  but  she 
had  the  great  national  iaterest  to  uphold,  that  the  weaker  states 
should  not  be  absorbed  by  the  stronger,  and  that  some  regard  to 
the  people  should  be  shown  in  those  partitions  of  territory  which 
the  wars  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  rendered  too  familiar. 
There  was  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  British  minister  at  con- 
gress. Before  the  end  of  1814,  England,  France,  and  Austria 
were  united  in  demanding  the  integrity  of  Sasony,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  Poland.  On  the  11th  of  December,  the  Arch- 
duke Constantine,  who  had  hurried  from  Vienna,  called  upon 
the  Poles  to  rally  round  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus-- 
aia;  the  Prussian  minbter  declared  that  Saxony  was  conquered 
by  Prussia,  and  should  not  be  restored ;  Alexander,  in  revenge 
'  Hanaard,  November  S8, 1814. 
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for  the  oppositioa  of  France  was  resolved  to  support  Murat  on 
the  throne  of  Naples.  The  rival  powera  began  to  look  to  war. 
There  had  been  a  million  of  allied  men  in  arms  to  resist  the 
agressions  of  France,  and  to  restore  the  just  equilibrium  of 
power  in  Europe.  That  these  arms  were  now  to  be  turned 
against  each  other  was  a  more  than  possible  event ;  it  waa  an 
event  to  he  instantly  provided  for  and  regulated  hy  those  whose 
mission  was  that  of  peace.  In  the  treaty  of  Holy  Alliance  the 
rulers  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  bad  solemnly  engaged  to 
"  remain  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  true  and  indissoluble  frater- 
nity ;  and  considering  each  other  as  fellow-countrymen,  tliey 
vtill,  on  all  occasions,  and  in  all  places,  lend  each  other  aid  and 
Assistance,"  In  a  secret  treaty  concluded  between  SMreitwity, 
Austria,  England,  and  France  on  the  3d  February,  reb.  B,i8i5. 
1815,  an  engagement  was  entered  into  to  act  in  concert,  each 
with  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  to  carry 
infe  effect  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  the  manner  most  conforma- 
ble to  the  spirit  of  that  treaty ;  "  convinced  that  the  powers 
who  had  to  complete  the  dispositions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris ' 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  security  and  perfect  inde- 
pendence, and  holding  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  preten- 
sions reeenfly  manifested,  to  look  to  the  means  to  resist  every 
aggression."  When,  a  year  after  the  date  of  this  treaty,  Mr. 
Brougham  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  copy  of 
the  document.  Lord  Castlereagb  resisted  ita  production,  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  an  unfin- 
ished transaction,  "  a  mere  historical  fact,"  that  could  Imve  no 
influence  on  our  actual  affairs.  He  contended  that  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  the  allies  in  the  events  of  1815  was  sufficient  to 
show  that  for  all  great  purposes  the  spirit  of  strict  alliance  per- 
vaded the  powers  of  Europe.  Thirty  years  have  passed  since 
this  ailment  was  employed.  It  was  a  good  argument  then,  to 
prevent  inconvenient  disclosures;  but  there  requires  little  to 
convince  us  now,  upon  the  dear  evidence  of  this  "historical 
feet,"  that  if  Bonaparte  had  not  leaped  into  the  throne  of  the 
Tuileries  in  the  spring  of  1815,  the  peace  of  Europe  might 
have  been  broken  before  it  waa  consolidated.  The  "  historical 
feet  "  is  not  without  its  lessons  even  at  the  present  hour.  On 
the  7th  of  March,  Prince  Mettemich  received  a  despatch  an- 
nouncing the  hasty  and  mysterious  departure  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba.  On  the  13th  the  solemn  declaration  of  congress  was  pub- 
lished, that  Bonaparte  was  lo  be  put  down  as  the  common  enemy 
of  mankind.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  continued  its  delibera- 
tions i  and  whilst  preparations  for  war  were  made  on  every  side, 
the  general  treaty  of  congre^  for  the  settlement  of  Europe  waa 
'  Capyfigue,  Ecstauration. 
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prepared,  and  was  signed  only  a  week  before  the  battle  of  Qnatre 
Bras.  The  points  of  difference  as  to  territorial  limits  were  set- 
tled by  mutual  concessions.  The  principle  of  partition  and  re- 
adjustment of  territory  was  established. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  signed  on 
Ttestyof  ^^^  ^*^  '^^  June.  On  the  Itth  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Oongrej^  Exchequer  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
June  9, 1816.  ggj^  jjjj^j.  ]jg  |jg^  contracted  a  loan  that  day  for  thirty- 
six  millions,  and  he  asked  for  a  total  amount  for  the  supplies  of 
the  year  —  in  addition  to  the  permanent  charges  of  thirty-seven 
millions  and  a  half — of  no  less  a  sum  than  ninety  millions. 
The  resolutions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  agreed 
t«,  with  only  one  opposing  speech,  and  without  a  division.  On 
the  18th  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought.  On  the  3d  of  July, 
Paris  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  Anglo-PruMian  army  —  Louis 
XVIII.  was  restored  —  Napoleon  was  banished  to  St.  Helena. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  trace  the  various  political  in- 
trigues that  followed  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  tiivone 
from  which  they  had  been  hurled,  partly  by  their  own  indiscre- 
tions, essentially  by  the  reaction  of  that  fierce  military  spirit 
which  had  held  Europe  in  terror  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
There  was  once  more  to  be  a  contest  for  power  between  England 
and  Eussia,  England  could  repress  the  national  hatred  of  Prus- 
sia, and  preserve  Paris  from  worse  than  useless  outrage.  She 
could  even  read  France  "  a  great  moral  lesson  "  in  the  restoration 
of  the  works  of  art  to  their  lawful  ownera.  But  England  could 
not  preserve  the  influence  which  would  have  secured  France  irom 
the  dangerous  revenge  of  the  ultra-royalisls.  Talleyrand,  who 
had  raised  his  country  to  the  position  which  she  occupied  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  was  driven  from  the  councih  of  that  king 
who,  a  few  months  before,  was  a  powerless  outcast,  Kussia,  it  is 
said,  named  his  successor.  The  ministers  of  England  did  all  that 
remained  to  them  to  do.  The  treaty  of  aUiance,  which  accompa- 
nied the  Treaty  of  Paris,  was  forwarded  to  the  French  minister 
with  a  note  which  cont^ned  sundry  excellent  lessons  on  the  duty 
of  uniting  moderation  with  firmness,  and  rejecting  imprudent  or 
impassioned  councils,  "Indemniti^  for  the  past"  were  to  be 
secured  by  France  paying,  by  gradual  instalments,  seven  hundred 
millions  of  francs,  —  a  sum  not  equal  to  the  loan  which  the  Eng- 
lish Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  raised  in  one  day  ;  "  guarantees 
for  the  future  "  were  exacted  by  the  presence  of  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation for  a  term  of  years,  supported  at  the  expense  of  Fi-ance, 
and  garrisoning  her  strong  plaees,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  England,  having  lost  her  real  influence 
in  the  government  of  Prance,  I'etained  the  power  of  making  her- 
self odious.     The  terms  granted  to  the  French  were,  in  truth, 
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moderate.  England,  at  the  height  of  glory,  had  to  pay  penalties 
of  longer  duration,  perhaps  of  greater  severity,  as  the  price  of 
this  tremendous  conflict.  The  last  three  yeare  of  war  alone  had 
cost  the  country  one  hundred  and  ninety-aeven  milliona. 

Paria  in  the  antuma  of  1815  presented  a  scene  even  more 
lemarkoble  than  the  Vienna  of  the  preceding  year.  p„|b|q,j„ 
The  conquered  dfy  was  one  universal  theatre  of  gay-  antmnn  of 
ety  and  excitement.  Here  was  no  "  Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children."  In  some  dai-k  eslaminet  might  a  solitary  sol- 
dier of  the  disbanded  army  of  the  Loice  be  heard  execrafi'ag  the 
presence  of  the  foreigner.  But  the  foreigner  preserved  an  exact 
disdpline.  He  paid  for  everything,  and  he  had  ample  means  of 
payment.  "  It  is  from  this  year,  1815,  that  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  shopkeeping  fortunes  of  Paris  are  to  be  dafed." '-  The  haughty 
nobles  of  Russia  lavished  fheir  rents  upon  Parisian  miatresaes 
and  gamblere.  Hundreds  of  the  great  English  families  rushed 
to  Paris  to  gaze  upon  the  conquering  armies,  and  to  contend  for 
the  honor  of  a  smile  from  Lady  Castlereagb  in  her  evening  drcles, 
or  a  bow  from  the  great  duke  at  Lis  morning  levee.  All  this 
was  to  end.  The  ministers  and  serf-lords  of  Russia  had  to  return 
to  a  St.  Petersbui^  winter,  wnd  see  how  beat  they  could  persuade 
the  Poles  that  their  annexation  was  the  triumph  of  their  inde- 
pendence. The  cautious  diplomatists  of  Austria  had  to  diacover 
how  the  hot  Italian  spirits  that  had  dreamt  of  libeciy  and  na- 
tional greatness  were  to  sit  down  under  the  leaden  sceptre  of  the 
German  stranger.  Prussian  coancillors  of  state  had  to  meet  the 
excited  landwehr,  who  had  rushed  to  arms  under  the  promise  of 
constitutional  liberty  ;  and  to  accommodate  the  differences  of  one 
set  of  subjecta  with  the  old  Glerman  laws,  and  her  new  Rhine  peo 
ple  with  the  French  code.  The  smaller  German  states  had  to 
rearrange  iJiemaelves  under  the  confederation.  Sweden  had  to 
recondle  Norway.  Holland  had  to  amalgamate  with  Belgium  — 
Protestant  with  Catholic,  and  interpret  Dutch  laws  to  a  French 
race.  Spain,  which  had  put  down  the  Cortes,  had  to  try  if  pro- 
scriptions could  satisfy  a  people  that  had  been  fighting  seven  years 
in  the  name  of  freedom.  Certainly  these  home  prospects  were 
not  so  agreeable  to  the  managers  of  national  affairs  as  the  reviews 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  the  rSunions  of  the  Fauboui^  St. 
Honor^.  PerJiaps  to  the  English  ministers,  and  fo  their  admir- 
ing followers,  there  was  less  of  apprehension  than  to  the  leaders 
of  those  states  who  had  gained  something  more  solid  than  the 
glory  with  which  England  remained  contented.  It  was  enough 
for  her  to  believe  that  she  had  won  security.  She  had  proudly 
won  the  semblance  of  it ;  the  one  great  enemy  was  overthrown. 
Still  there  might  be  some  feeling  —  half  fear,  half  disgust  —  at 
1  Capefigue,  EesUuratioa. 
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the  thought  of  the  House  of  Commoas,  with  its  searching  ques- 
tions, its  hatred  of  continental  alliances,  its  dennnciationa  of  broken 
promises,  coming  from  a  small  but  active  minority.  The  lofty 
port  and  the  cold  politeness  that  befitted  the  table  of  congress 
would  be  there  out  of  place.  Two  years  of  negotiation  in  the 
midst  of  victory  would  not  be  fevorable  to  debating  equanimity. 
Hard  every-day  business  would  have  to  be  talked  of  instead  of 
glory.     There  was  but  one  course :  — 

TJiey  mnat  either  — 
For  BO  ran  the  conditions  —  leave  those  remnants 
Of  fool,  and  feather,  Shat  they  got  in  France, 
With  ail  their  honorable  poiats  of  ignoranoo. 
And  undei'stand  ag^n  liSe  honest  men, 
Or  pacli  to  thek  old  plajfellows. 

Shakspeabb;  flem^  Vlfl. 

But  if  the  plenipotentiaries  of  this  country  might  return  home 
a  little  imbued  with  the  temper  of  despotic  cabinets  —  if  they 
could  be  accused  of  having  too  strenuously  asserted  the  principle 
oflegitimacy — if  they  had  appeared  to  haye  contended  too  much 
for  the  claims  of  kings,  and  too  little  for  the  lights  of  the  people 
—  in  one  respect  they  had  done  their  duty,  suid  truly  upheld  the 
BeciBratioDB  ™oral  supremacy  of  England.  They  had  labored 
winstthe  strenuously,  and  they  had  labored  with  tolerable  suc- 
sfcye-imae.  ^^^j^^  f^^  ^^^  aboKtion  of  the  3la.ve-trade.  In  the  Treaty 
of  tftreebt,  England  protected  her  commercial  interests  —  des- 
picable protection  !  —  by  stipulating  for  a  monopoly  of  the  slave- 
trade  for  thirty  years.  In  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  England  wrested 
from  France  an  immediate  abolition  of  the  traffic,  and  a  declara- 
tion from  all  the  high  contracting  powers  that  they  would  con- 
cert, without  loss  of  time,  "  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the 
entire  and  definitive  abolition  of  a  commerce  so  odious."  This 
was  something  to  set  off  against  the  remarkable  fact  that  Great 
Peateoon-  Britain,  who  had  made  such  enormous  sacrifices  for 
Diuded  nith-  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  had  not  a  single  commer- 
™^ciai  oial  b^aty  to  exliibit  as  a  compensation  for  her  prodi- 
*™'*'™-  gat  disbursements  of  loans  and  subsidies.  During  the 
most  stringent  period  of  Napolaon's  anti  -  commerdal  decrees, 
her  commerce  went  on  increasing.  The  people  of  Europe  would. 
have  her  commodities,  and  no  fiscal  power  could  shut  them  out. 
The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England  might  expect  that 
when  all  the  rulers  of  Europe  were  assembled  to. deliberate  upon 
the  future  welfare  of  the  great  European  family,  there  would  be 
some  relaxation  of  that  almost  universal  system  of  high  duties 
and  prohibition  which  denied  to  the  continental  nations  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  marts  for  the  products  of  British  industry.  The 
days  rf  neutrals,  and  licenses,  and  armies  of  smugglers,  were  gone. 
Our  diplomatists  came  home  with  no  treaties  putting  their  coun- 
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try  "upon  the  footing  of  the  most  ftivored  nations."  The  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  would  not  have  welcomed  ihem  if  ihey 
had  come  with  any  treaty  that  went  upon  the  principle  of  buy- 
ing in  the  cheapest  marltet  and  selling  in  the  dearest.^  Even  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  Pitt  negotiated  with  France  iu  1786, 
would  have  been  offensive  to  the  parliament  of  England  in  1816, 
for  it  was  a  treaty  of  mutual  concession  and  liberality.  Had 
Lord  Castlereagh  said  to  the  House  of  Commons,  "  I  have  made 
trade  free,"  he  would  have  been  hooted.  The  ship-owners  would 
bave  clamored  for  their  beloved  navigation  laws.  The  land- 
owners would  have  driven  him  from  office  had  he  admitted  the 
corn  of  Poland  and  the  wool  of  Saxony.  The  colonial  merchants 
would  have  impeached  him  for  letting  in  the  limber  of  Norway. 
The  manufacturers  would  have  been  in  open  insurrectjon  at  the 
feinfest  rustling  of  the  silks  of  France.  I  As  it  was,  the  peace 
of  1815  was  constructed  without  the  slightest  effort  to  secure  ila 
perpetuih'  by  something  stronger  than  conventions  and  protocols 
—  by  uniting  manldnd  in  a  bond  of  common  interests.^ 

We  request  our  readers  \a  turn  to  the  map  of  Europe,  and  to 
follow  us  in  a  few  details  which  may  save  some  after-trouble  of 
reference  and  explanation. 

Loot,  first,  at  the  kingdom  of  France,  aa  its  limit'-  were  fixed 
in  1815,  nearly  the  limit*  of  1790  — the  limits  of  the  Temtoriii 
present  hour.     It  is  a  noble  territory,  fiill  of  natuial  i^^^a'^j, 
resources  —  a  land  that  possesses  aU  the  elements  of    tho  pamo. 
real  prosperity  —  a  country  that  must  ever  be  one  ol    J'rance 
the  greatest  powers  of  Europe  — a  mUitary  powei,  a  naval  power. 
The  population  of  France,  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  peace, 
was  in  1815  about  thirty  millions.     But  before  the  campaign  of 
1812,  the  entire  of  France  embraced  a  population  of  more  than 
fifty  millions ;  the  imperial  domination  extwided  over  more  than 
sixty  millions.     There  were   thirty-two  millions  of  people,  in 
1815,  to  come  under  new  laws  and  new  governments. 

The  old  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  severed  from  the 
empire,  were  raised  up  info  the  kingdom  of  the  Neth-  ^(^g,^  ^ 
erlands  under  the  House  of  Orange.  The  line  which  the  Natner- 
now  separates  Belgium  and  Holland  was  drawn  after  ™'^' 
the  revolution  of  1830.  In  1815  this  was  made  a  compact  king- 
dom of  five  millions  of  inhabitants — an  agricultural,  a  manufac- 
turing, and  a  commercial  kingdom,  with  nohle  colonies.  The 
physical  arrangement  of  such  a  state  was  admirable.  But  the 
moral  overcame  the  material.    The  people  would  not  amalgamate. 

The  Austrian  Netherlands  {Belgium},  with  all  that  part  of 
Germany  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
were  added  to  the  old  territory  of  France  in  1801. 

'  Macgregor's  Commereial  Statistics,  i.  p.  3. 
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The  Rhenish  provinces  were,  in  1815,  bestowed  upon  Pruaaia  — 
a  fertile  territory,  an  industrious  people.  By  the  Peace  of  Tilsit, 
Prussia  waa  stripped  of  nearly  one  half  of  her  dominions.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  restored  her  to  her  full  sovereignty.  But 
the  congresB  did  more  for  this  great  member  of  the  European 
confederacy.  It  gave  Prussia  one  half  of  Saxony.  It  gave  her 
a  slice  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  a  million  of  people.  The 
map  will  show  better  than  words  wliat  the  peace  of  1815  did  for 
Prussia.  It  raised  her  from  the  depths  of  her  humiliation  after 
the  battle  of  Jena,  to  take  rank  amongst  the  most  important  of 
European  powers. 

A  territory  lai^er  than  all  Europe  put  together  —  a  popula- 
tion forming  one  fifth  of  the  whole  of  Europe  —  this  is 
'"  indeed  a  mighty  country,  and  one  that  would  seem  des- 

tbed  for  universal  monarchy.  But  the  largest  states  are  not 
always  the  strongest.  Bussia,  by  its  ascendency  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  undisputed  sov- 
ereignty, with  four  nullion  inhabitants.  The  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
was  swept  from  tlie  domination  of  France.  The  new  kingdom 
had  a  constitution  ;  but  the  old  annexations  of  Poland  to  Bussia 
were  to  continue  under  the  absolute  monarch.  The  fabric  waa 
too  frail  to  endure. 

Where  vanished  the  French  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  its  six 
Au8trift,Sic-  million  inhabitants  ?  Where  all  the  lesser  French  in- 
^°i«.  ^O'  corporated  states,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Tuscany,  Lacca  ? 
The  lord  of  the  iron  crown  might  indeed  dream  tliat  the  Med- 
iterranean would  become  the  French  lake!  Austria  acquired 
the  Lombardo-Veueto  kingdom,  with  its  four  millions  of  inhab- 
itants. Sardinia  annexed  Genoa  to  its  territory,  and  became  a 
more  important  state.  The  States  of  the  Church  were  reSstab- 
lisbed.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  restored  to  the  old  Bourbon 
branch.  Tuscany  was  again  a  grand-duchy.  Smaller  states 
are  dotted  about  the  famed  Italian  land.  Visions  of  ancient 
grandeur  have  sometimes  precipitated  its  people  into  revolt ;  but 
tho  arrangements  of  1815  have  not  been  disturbed.  Aistria 
obt^ned  as  great  a  prize  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  French 
empire  as  Prussia  and  Bussia.  With  a  policy  tliat  was  undoubt- 
edly the  result  of  the  most  skilful  calculation,  she  sought  no  very 
considerable  enlargement  of  territory  to  the  north.  She  became 
mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  and  carried  her  frontier  to  the  Alps^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the  minute  territorial 
Oennaoic  arrangements  of  the  minor  German  States.  The  Ger- 
oimfederaUon,  nianic  Confederation  will  require  to  be  noticed  when 
we  have  to  trace  its  internal  workings.  VJt  was  not  the  least  of 
the  achievemeate  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  that  the  contending 
s  of  a  host  of  petty  princes  were  harmonized  into  some 
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semblance  of  nationality^  One  Germany  to  be  defended  by  the 
confederation  of  independent  states,  laised  up  a  formidable  barrier 
to  external  ambition,  whether  of  France  or  of  Russia. 

The  last  important  territorial  decision  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  point  out,  is  tliat  of  the  annexation  of  Norway  u^niMk 
to  Sweden.     This  was  in  iiccordance  with  the  Convea-   Snea™,  ana 
tion  of  Kiel,  in  1814,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden.     "'""J'- 

We  are  now  writing  of  the  settlement  of  Europe  exactly  thirty 
years  since  the  final  act  of  that  settlement,  the  Peace  q,^,^  ^^ 
of  Paris,  of  November,  ISIS.'-  From  that  time  there  snitaof  ihe 
has  been  no  general  war  in  Europe.  Spaia  has  passed  ^'"^'■ 
through  revolution  upon  revolution;  the  South  American  col- 
onies have  acquired  independence  without  strength;  Italy  has  in 
vain  striven  against  the  rule  of  Austria  and  Sardinia ;  Poland 
has  succumbed  more  entirely  to  the  power  of  Bnssia ;  Greece 
htw  been  raised  into  a  kingdom ;  the  younger  branch  of  the  House 
of  Eonrbon  has  obtained  the  throne  of  France,  as  was  contem- 
plated by  some  in  1815  ;  Belgium  has  been  severed  from  Holland. 
Yet  with  all  these  change  the  five  great  powers  have  not  drawn 
the  sword  from  the  scabbard  to  assault  each  other ;  this  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  peace  of  1815.  Napo- 
leon, at  St.  Helena,  said  to  O'Meara :  "  So  silly  a  treaty  as  that 
made  by  your  ministers  for  their  own  country  was  never  known 
before.  You  give  up  everything  and  gain  nothing."  We  can 
now  answer,  that  we  gained  everything  when  we  gained  thirty 
years  of  repose.  We  gained  everything  when,  aft«r  twenty  years 
of  warfare  upon  the  most  extravagant  scale,  the  spirit  of  the 
people  conducted  that  warfare  to  a  triumphant  end.  The  gains 
of  a  great  nation  are  not  to  be  reckoned  only  by  its  territo- 
rial acquisitions,  or  its  diplomatic  influence.  The  war  which 
England  had  waged,  often  single-handed,  against  a  colossal  tyr- 
anny, raised  her  to  an  eminence  which  amply  compensated  for  the 
mistakes  of  her  negotiators.  It  was  something  that  they  did  not 
dose  the  war  in  a  huckstering  spirit  —  that  they  did  not  squabble 
for  this  colony  or  that  entrepot.  The  fact  of  our  greatoess  was 
not  to  be  mistaken  when  we  left  to  others  the  scramble  for  ag- 
grandizement, content  at  last  to  be  free  to  pursue  our  own  course 
of  consolidating  our  power  by  the  arts  of  peace.  There  were 
years  of  exhaustion  and  discontent  to  follow  those  years  of  peril- 
ous conflict  and  final  triumph.  But  security  was  won  ;  we  were 
safe  from  the  giant  aggressor.  The  people  that  had  subdued 
Napoleon  —  for  it  was  the  act  of  the  people  —  would  do  the  work 
that  remained  to  them. 

The  imperial  parliament  had  continued  prorogued  from  the 

'  The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind,  when  dates  are  rtferted  to,  that  thla 
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llth  July,  1815,  to  the  1st  February,  1816.  During  this  long 
aiaieor  and  nuusual  interval  of  legislative  business — for  it 
parties-  had  been  the  previous  custom  for  parliament  to  meet 
early  in  November  —  the  foreign  policy  of  the  administration 
had  been  carried  out  without  the  slightest  control  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tLe  people.  Sir  S.  Eomilly  writes  in  his  diary  of 
the  1st  February:^  "  There  bas  been  no  period  of  our  history  in 
whicii  more  important  events  have  passed,  and  upon  which  the 
counsels  of  parliament  —  if  they  be  of  any  utility  —  were  more 
to  he  I'equirecl,  than  during  this  long  prorogation,"  It  may  be 
doubted  if  the  counsels  of  parliament  conld  have  been  "  of  any 
utility  "  in  deciding  the  great  questions  involved  in  the  irresisti- 
ble triumph  of  the  allied  armies.  Komilly  was  himself  at  Paris 
in  October,  1815,  He  laments  °  over  the  unpopularity  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  compelling  the  removal  of  the  works  of  art  from  the 
Louvre ;  he  doubts  whether  a  peace  of  long  duration  could  arise 
out  of  the  occupation  of  France  by  foreign  troops ;  he  sympai- 
fhizes  with  those  who  bitterly  complain  of  the  perfidy  of  the  allied 
powers.  Mr.  Homer  has  similar  views : '  the  good  fruits  of  the 
French  Eevolution  were  to  be  lost  to  France  ;  the  confederaCT 
of  courts  and  the  alliance  of  armies  were  to  subject  the  French 
to  the  government  of  a  family  that  they  despise  and  detest ;  that  the 
people  are  the  property  of  certain  royal  families,  was  to  be  estab- 
lished as  a  maxim  in  the  system  of  Europe  ;  our  army  was  de- 
graded in  being  the  main  instrument  of  a  warfare  against  free- 
dom and  civiliaafion.  If  jjarliament  had  been  sitting  in  the 
autumn  of  1815,  and  had  these  been  the  general  opinions  of  the 
opposition  as  a  body,  the  Bourbons  might  not  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  English  diplomatists  in  theu'  restoration  ;  and  the 
English  army  might  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  occupation 
of  Prance,  after  lie  object  had  been  accomplished  for  which  Eng- 
land !iad  professed  to  arm — the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  But 
parliament  was  not  sitting  in  the  autumn  of  18)6  ;  and,  what  is 
more  important,  the  opposition,  as  a  body,  did  not  hold  these  opin- 
ions. Two  days  before  the  meeting  of  paj-liament,  Mr.  Horner 
writes  :  *  "  I  fear  we  are  not  likely  to  go  on  very  hannoniously  in 
opposition ;  there  are  such  wide  and  iiTCconcilable  differences  of 
opmion  between  those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  will  hear  of  noth- 
ing but  a  return  to  all  that  was  undone  by  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion,  and  who,  in  the  present  tnometit  of  success,  declare  views  of 
that  sort  which  they  never  avowed  to  the  same  extent  before  — 
and  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  the  French  people 
have  some  right  to  make  and  mend  their  government  for  them- 
selves  You  may  expect  very  soon  to  see  a  breach  in  the 

'  Rom!llr'9  Diaiy,  iii.  p.  213._  ^  ibJLi.  p.  210. 
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opposition ;  I  think  it  cannot  be  averted  much  longer."  Mr. 
Ward  (afterwards  Lord  Dudley)  attrihntes  to  the  oppoaitioa 
motives  which  could  belong  only  to  a  few,  and  which  even  ia 
those  few  were  mixed  up  with  something  higher: '  ^Opposition 
had  staked  everything  upon  Napoleon's  success,  and  are  grieved 
at  his  fMlure."!  Had  Napoleon  succeeded,  tbere  might  have  been 
unity.  He  fell ;  and  the  great  Whig  party  was  broken  for  a 
season.  It  only  recovered  its  power  when  it  took  deeper  root  ia 
the  popular  affections.  The  triumph  of  the  British  arms  was 
soon  followed  by  giievous  erabarrassmenfa  at  home.  But  the 
people,  at  the  commencement  of  1816,  had  little  sympathy  for 
those  who  were  lamenting  over  the  banishment  of  Napoleon. 
Even  the  chief  Whig  organ,  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  complained 
of  "the  strange  partiality^  which  has  lately  indicated  itself  for 
him  among  some  of  those  who  profess  to  be  lovers  of  liberty  in 
this  country; "  and  ridiculed  "the  sort  of  hankering  after  him 
which  we  can  trace  among  some  of  our  good  Whigs."  The  peo- 
ple had  as  little  respect  for  those  who  grieved  that  France  had 
to  pay  severe  penalties  for  her  long  career  of  spoliation.  The 
snccess  of  England  was  too  recent  —  the  success  was  too  splendid 
and  overwhelming,  not  to  throw  its  shield  over  just  feavs  and 
reasonable  complaints.  It  annihilated  mere  party  hostility.  The 
reaction  was  not  yet  come.  The  fever-flt  of  frium[>h  had  not  yet 
been  followed  by  the  cold  torpor  of  exhaustion  For  a  little 
while  the  nation  could  bear  even  the  presumption  of  those  who 
claimed  all  the  merit  of  the  triumph,  and  almost  appeared  to  for- 
get that  never  was  a  government  so  supported  by  the  people  as 
the  English  supported  their  government  during  the  Hundred 
Days.  Mr.  Ward,  a  general  follower  of  the  administration, 
■writes  thus  of  the  men  in  power  in  1816:°  "Their  prodigious 
success  —  which,  without  at  all  meaning  to  deny  their  merits  and 
abilities,  must  be  allowed  by  all  reasonable  men  to  have  been 
vastly  beyond  their  merits  and  beyond  their  aiiiiitiea  —  had  made 
tiieir  underlings  insolent,  and  the  House  too  obedient."  Such 
was  the  position  of  the  two  parties  with  reference  to  external 
politics.  Domestic  concerns,  which  were  soon  to  assume  the 
greater  importance,  were  too  little  regarded  during  the  war  to 
divide  men  into  parties.  The  policy  of  peace  had  slowly  to  con- 
struct the  great  modem  division  of  the  adherents  to  things  as 
they  were,  and  the  advocates  of  things  as  they  should  be  —  the 
enemies  and  the  friends  of  progress. 

Let  us  endeavor,  with  however  feeble  a  pencil,  to  trace  the 
outlines  of  those  who  had  chiefly  to  interpret  the  pmUbowd- 
opinions  of  their  time  -—  to  attack  and  to  defend  —  to  "^  leaiore. 

1  Lord  Dudley's  Letters,  p,  146.  «  Edinburgh  Ceview,  October,  1816. 
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propound  lasting  truths  or  fleeting  paradoxes  —  in  the  parliar 
ment  of  1816.  The  greater  numher  of  those  who  had  to  dehate 
on  the  Peace  of  Paiia  sleep  with  those  who  had  to  debate  on 
the  Peac«  of  Utrecht.  Tlie  same  narrow  house  that  con- 
tained Oxford  and  Eolmgbroke  contains  Livei'pool  and  Castie- 
reagh.  Ponsonhy  and  Tiemey  ai-e  as  insensible  to  the  historic 
regards  of  their  younger  contemporaries  as  are  Stanhope  and 
Hanmer.  The  living  and  the  dead  alike  claim  an  honest  and  im- 
partial estimation. 

On  the  woolsack  sits  John  Scott,  Lord  Eldon.  The  Chancel- 
TiieLoni  loi^  «  in  ^  sixty-fifth  year.  He  has  filled  his  high 
*^''*™*''i™'  office,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year  of  absence 
from  power,  since  1801.  The  consummate  judge  is  in  him  united 
with  the  narrowest  poiiticiaTi.  The  acute  lawyer,  balancing  ev- 
ery question  with  the  most  inflexible  honesty  and  the  clearest 
vision,  is  the  most  one-sided  and  baiting  statesman  that  ever  sat 
in  the  councils  of  an  empire  in  which  truth  was  only  to  be  estab- 
lished by  conflict,  and  every  element  of  change  was  in  ceaseless, 
and  for  the  most  part,  healthful  activity.  His  thought  by  day, 
his  dream  by  night,  is  to  uphold  what  he  calls  the  constitution 
—  that  indefinable  compound  of  principles  and  expedients,  that  to 
him  is  as  sacred  as  the  commands  of  Holy  Writ,  Whoever  ap- 
proaches to  lay  his  bands  on  that  ark,  whether  he  come  to  blot 
out  a  cruel  statute,  or  to  mitigate  a  commercial  restriction,  or  to 
disfranchise  a  corrupt  borough,  or  to  break  down  a  religious  dis- 
abiiity,  is  his  enemy.  ^  He  was  the  last  great  man  who  belonged 
to  this  sect.  \  But  he  acted  with  perfect  honesty  and  unshrinking 
courage  in  the  assertion  of  these  opinions.  He  retained  office 
because  be  professed  the  opinions ;  but  no  one  can  believe  that 
be  professed  the  opinions  to  retain  office.  He  lived  in  times 
when  bursts  of  popular  violence  alarmed  the  peaceful,  and  licen- 
tious expressions  of  opiaioa  disgusted  the  moderate;  and  he 
knew  no  otJier  instrument  but  force  for  producing  internal  peace. 
Yet  he  was  no  hater  of  liberty,  no  assertor  of  the  rights  of  nn- 
conditional  power.  The  law,  as  it  stood,  was  his  paUadium,  yet 
no  one  was  moi*  ready  to  make  the  natural  coui-se  of  justice  give 
place  to  suspensions  of  the  constitution.  But  in  his  mind  this 
was  to  preserve  the  constitution.  To  lop  off  a  limb  was  life  to 
the  constitution ;  to  infuse  new  blood  was  death.  It  has  been 
truly  observed  that  he  confounded  every  abuse  tliat  surrounded 
the  throne,  or  grew  up  within  the  precincts  of  the  altar,  with 
the  institutioDS  themselves  —  "  alike  the  determined  enemy  of 
all  who  would  either  invade  the  institution  or  extirpate  the 
abuse."  ^  He  is  one  that  after-times  will  not  venerate  /but,  for- 
tunately for  the  fame  of  the  larger  number  of  the  great  ones  of 

l  Brougham's  Staf«smen,  series  ii. 
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the  earth,  there  is  a  vast  neutral  ground  between  veneration  and 
oontempGv 

The  first  Lord  of  tbe  Treasury  is  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  He 
has  been  prime  minister  from  1813;  he  has  held  i,M^nav«> 
high  office  from  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  he  jooi  uaa  bia 
h^  filled  subordinate  offices  from  the  a^  of  man-  iu'^^^uae 
hood.  Respect  is  on  all  hands  conceded  to  him,  —  of laraa. 
the  respect  due  to  honest  intentions  and  modeiBfe  abilities. 
Admiration  or  disgust  is  reserved  for  his  colleagues.  As  prime 
minister  of  England,  he  seems  to  fill  something  like  the  station 
which  a  quiet  and  prudent  king  may  fill  in  other  countries. 
He  is  the  head  of  the  nation's  councils,  willi  responsible  minia- 
tera.  The  conduct  of  the  war  was  not  his ;  he  suffered  others 
to  starve  the  war.  The  peace  was  not  his ;  he  gave  to  others 
the  uncontrolled  power  of  prescribing  the  laws  of  victory.  The 
stupendous  financial  arrangements  of  the  war  were  not  his  ;ithey 
were  expounded  by  a  man  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commoi^ 
The  r^stance  to  all  change  was  not  his  ;  the  great  breakwater 
of  the  coming  wave  was  hia  sturdy  chancellor.  The  people, 
during  his  war-administration,  had  quietly  surrendered  itself  to 
the  belief  that  good  bHsineas  talents  were  the  most  essential  to 
the  official  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  nations,  A  long  course  of 
victory  had  succeeded  to  a  long  course  of  disaster  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  rulers  at  homfi  were  the  best  of  rulers.  The  great  Cap- 
tain who  saved  his  country,  and  threw  his  protection  over  the 
government,  offered  the  strongest  evidence,  in  after  -  years,  of 
how  little  that  government  had  done  for  him.  Around  the  prem- 
ier sit  the  Home  Secretary,  Viscount  Sidmonth,  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  the  Earl  Bathurst  They  enjoy,  even  in  a  greater 
degree  than  himself,  ihe  privilege  of  not  being  envied  and 
feared  for  the  force  of  their  characters  or  the  splendor  of  their 
talents. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  now  what  couatituted  the 
Opposition  in  1816.     The  two  peers  of  the  greatest  „,  „     _, 
mark  had  been  divided  m  their  opmions  as  to  the  war  ti<m  in  the 
agiunst  Napoleon  on  his  i-eturn  fl-om  Elba.     It  is  little  ^°^  "^ 
doubtful  that  they  were  equally  divided  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  peace.     Earl  Grey  stood  at  the  head  of  the  party 
that  denounced  the  intimate  foreign  alliances  which  this  country 
had  formed  in  the  support  of  legitimacy.    He  would  have  treated 
with  Bonaparte,     Lord  Grenville  held  that  the  maintenance  of 
peace  with  Bonaparte  was  impossible,  and  that  consequently  the 
foreign  alliancea  and  the  i-eatoration  of  the  Bourbons  were  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  war  policy.     Both  had  been  driven  from  office 
ten  years  before,  through  their  firm  adherence  to  the  support  of 
lie    Catholic   claims.     The  natures  of  each  of  these  eminent 
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statesmea  were  somewhat  haughty  and  uncompromiaing.  Had 
they  remaiaecl  in  power  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  they  would 
have  probably  differed  as  U>  the  conduct  of  the  war.  HJid  they 
succeeded  to  power  upon  the  termination  of  the  war,  fbey  would 
as  certainly  have  differed  as  to  the  character  of  popular  discon- 
tents, and  the  mode  of  appeasing  them.  Ijord  Grey  was  a 
"Whig-reformer  —  Lord  Grenville  a  Wliig-conservative.  On 
the  benches  of  opposition  sat  also  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  Holland.  Their  differences  of  opiidon  were  not  of  a 
very  practical  character.  Lord  Lansdowne  saw  in  the  overthrow 
of  Uapoleon  the  destruction  of  a  military  tyrant,  and  he  rejoiced 
accordingly ;  Iiord  Holland,  a  man  of  large  benevolence,  had  a 
generous  tear  for  a  fallen  foe. 

Turn  we  to  the  House  of  Commons  —  that  assembly  whose 
Hou»q(  voice,  even  when  its  defects  were  most  fiercely  can- 
ooBunons.  va8sed,w6nt  forth  throughout  the  world  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  great  and  free  nation.  The  leader  of  the  ministerial 
Lord  OKtie-  Phalanx  is  Robert  Stewart,  Lord  Caatlereagh,  To  his 
rciBbauahis  splendid  ligure  and  commanding  face  he  has  added  the 
ooUsBgi^.  oytirard  show  of  honora  which  have  not  been  bestowed 
njwn  a  commoner  since  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He 
is  "  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribhon."  He  has  been  Foreign 
Secretaiy  since  1812.  He  held  high  office  in  1802.  By  the 
force  of  his  character  he  bore  down  the  calumnies  whiiJi  had 
attached  to  his  connection  with  the  government  of  Ireland  before 
the  Union.  The  triumphs  of  the  Peninsula  had  obliterated  the 
recollections  of  Walch^en.  He  comes  now  to  parUameut  at  the 
very  summit  of  his  power,  having  taken  but  little  i)art  in  its 
debates  during  the  mighiy  events  of  the  two  previous  years. 
There  is  a  general  impression  that  he  has  a  leaning  towards 
arbitrary  principles,  and  that  his  intercourse  with  the  irresponsi- 
ble rulers  of  the  continent  has  not  increased  his  aptitude  for  ad- 
ministering a  representative  government.  He  will  be  attacked 
with  bitterness;  he  will  be  suspected,  perhaps  unjustly.  But 
he  will  stand  up  against  alt  attadc  with  unflinching  courage,  and 
unyielding  self-support.  No  consdousness  of  the  narrowness  of  his 
intellect  and  the  defects  of  his  education  witl  prevent  him  pour- 
ing out  torrent  after  torrent  of  unformed  sentences  and  disjointed 
argument  It  is  a  singular  consideration  that  mere  hardihood 
and  insensibility  should  have  stood  up  so  successfully  against 
untiring  eloquence  within  the  walls  of  parliament,  and  deter- 
mined hostility  without.  Lord  Caatlereagh  even  succeeded  in 
living  down  popular  hatred.  Eound  this  moat  fbrttmate  minis- 
ter of  18i6  are  grouped  his  colleagues  —  Nicholas  Vansittart, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  "  the  noblest  work  of  God,"  ac- 
cording to  Pope's  maxim  ;  the  Secretary  of  War,  Lord  Palmer- 
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ston  ;  the  chief  Secretary  for  Irelaad,  Mr.  Peel ;  and,  somewhat 
out  of  his  place,  the  friend  whom  Canning  raised  to  office  when 
he  ingloriously  went  to  Lisbon  in  1814 —  Mr.  Huskisson. 

The  accredited  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  George  Ponsonby, 
formerlj'  chancellor  of  Ireland,  He  is  a  prudent  aiid  _.  q^^^_ 
temperate  leader,  not  remarkable  for  great  powers  as  a  non. 
debater,  but  a  safe  guide  for  party  men  to  rally  round,  Mc.  Pon- 
One  who  did  not  act  with  him  says :  ^  '  He  was  the  least  '™  '' 
eminent  man  that  ever  filled  such  a  station,"  One  who  did  act 
with  him  writes  in  his  diary :  ^  "  He  was  a  very  honest  man,  had 
many  excellent  qualities,  and  po^eaaed  very  considembie  talents ; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  fit  for  the  situation  which  he  has  for  ten 
years  occupied  —  that  of  leader  of  the  party  of  opposition. 
Beside  him  sits  George  Tiemey,  a  parliamentary  vet-  ^. 
eran,  who  has  been  fighting  for  twenty  years,  chiefly  '^'  '™'*^" 
in  the  ranks  of  oppcsition,  once  as  a  member  of  the  Addington 
administration  —  a  financier,  a  wit.  Of  ready  powers  as  a  de- 
bater, of  great  practical  sense,  of  unblemished  private  character, 
he  seemed  fitted  for  higher  eminence  than  he  attained  in  the 
nation's  eyes.  He  was  a  parliamentary  man  of  business  at  a 
lime  when  that  high  quality  was  not  vsjued  as  it  ought  to  have 
been ;  and,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  the  best  committee  man, 
the  dearest  calculator,  was  held  as  a  very  subordinate  person  in 
afiaira  of  le^lation.  He  redeemed,  however,  the  character  of 
the  opposition  in  regard  to  this  quality,  in  which  they  were  held, 
unjustly  enough,  fo  be  singularly  deficient ;  and  he  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  his  hearers  and  the  public,  that  genius  and 
industry  may  be  united.  The  nation  seemed  then  fo  have  confi- 
dence m  its  administi'ation,  because  it  regarded  its  chiefe  and 
subordinates  as  essentially  men  of  business,  Mr.  Tierney  was 
to  claim  this  confidence  as  the  man  of  business  of  the  opposition. 
He  had  declaimers  enough  about  him  to  make  the  attribute  not 
too  infectious.  Mr.  Tierney  was  the  man  of  financial  detail. 
There  was  one  who  then  chiefly  dedicated  himself  to  the  neg- 
lected walk  of  political  economy.  Francis  Horner  had  Praada 
won  a  high  reputation  by  the  unremitting  aaaertion  of  Horner, 
large  principles  which  indolence  and  prejudice  had  shrunk  from 
examimng.  More  than  any  man  he  had  gone  to  the  root  of  flnan- 
.  cial  difficulties.  His  opinions  were  to  be  adopted  when  he  lived 
not  to  es^iound  them  —  others  were  to  carry  them  into  practice. 
It  is  something  to  be  an  earnest  thinker  in  an  age  of  debaters. 
His  are  labors  that  have  more  endurance  than  mere  party  em- 
inence.    In  the  same  ranks  are  a  few  other  laborers   "  for  all 

On  the  beach  of  hcmor  sits  one  whose  lofty  port  and  composed 

I  Lord  Dudley's  Leilecs,  p.  171.  '  Eomilly's  Life,  ili.  p.  807. 
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features  show  hira  to  be  a  man  of  no  common  aspirations.  Hia 
sir  s.  Bom-  habitual  expression  is  earnest,  solemn,  almost  severe. 
'^y-  He  lias  a  great  mission  to  fulfil,  far  above  party  pol- 

itic and  temporary  contentions.  Yet  he  is  a  partisan,  but  not 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  sometimes  bitter,  prej- 
udiced, perhaps  vindictive ;  yet  do  one  njore  deeply  feels  than 
himself  that  this  b  not  the  temper  for  the  atlmnment  of  great 
social  improvements.  His  hopes  are  not  sangoine.  He  sees 
little  of  amelioration  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  ;  he  fancies 
tliat  evil  principles  are  in  the  ascendant.  He  has  nearly  reached 
hia  sixtieth  year ;  he  has  been  in  parliament  only  ten  years. 
But  during  that  sliort  period  he  has  left  an  impression  upon  that 
assembly  never  to  be  obliterated.  That  lawyer,  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  his  own  class,  who  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
won  the  highest  reputation  for  sincerity  of  purpose,  for  vast  abil- 
ity, for  the  eloquence  of  a  statesman  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  an  advocate,  never  rises  without  commanding  the  respect  of  a 
body  not  favorable  to  the  claims  of  orators  by  profession.  His 
forensic  duties  are  too  vast,  his  devotion  to  them  too  absorbing, 
the  whole  character  of  his  mind  too  staid  —  perhaps  too  little 
imaginative  and  pliant  —  to  make  him  the  leader  of  his  own  scat- 
tered party.  But  as  the  founder  of  the  noblest  of  our  improve- 
ments, the  reform  of  our  hateful  and  inoperative  penal  laws,  he 
will  do  what  the  most  accomplished  and  versatile  debater  would 
have  left  niidone.  He  vrill  persevere,  as  he  has  persevered, 
amidst  neglect,  calumny,  the  frowns  of  power,  the  indifference 
of  the  people.  The  testament  which  he  bequeathes  will  become 
sacred  and  trinmphant     That  man  is  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly. 

The  place  which  Whitbread  filled  is  vacant.  A  sudden,  mys- 
terious, and  most  melancholy  death  had  silenced  that  fearless 
tongue,  which,  as  it  was  the  last  to  denounce  the  war  of  1815, 
would  have  been  tlie  first  to  tear  in  pieces  the  treaties  which  that 
war  had  consummated.  The  miserable  and  oppressed  listened 
to  him  as  their  iriend  and  deliverer.  His  political  enemies  ac- 
knowledged his  inflexible  honesty.  His  love  of  justice  made 
him  generous  even  to  those  whom  he  habitually  opposed.  He 
had  been  for  several  years  the  true  leader  of  the  opposition,  and 
he  had  led  them  with  right  English  courage.  Othei-s  might  win 
by  stratagem;  he  was  for  the  direct  onslaught.  He  perished  the 
day  after  Paris  capitulated.  Two  nighta  before,  be  had  spoken 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  His  health  had  been  long  broken. 
He  was  desponding  without  a  cause.  Insanity  came,  and  then 
the  end.  A  i\ench  writer  has  had  the  vulgar  audacity  io  say 
that  Whitbread  destroyed  himself  because  he  could  not  bear  the 
triumph  of  his  country  at  Waterloo.  The  same  writer  afiirma 
that  Canning  betrayed  to  Fouche  the  plans     "'-■■' 
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the  expedition  to  Walcheren.  Both  falaehooda  may  sleep  to- 
gether. No  two  men  more  dearly  loved  their  countiy,  whatever 
they  migbt  think  of  its  policy.  The  place  of  Whitbread  ia 
vacant.  He  that  comes  to  earn  the  aneeession  to  tte  same  real 
leadership  is  not  an  vmlmown  man  —  he  ia  the  Henry  Hanty 
Brougham  who,  liavjng  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Eroughmi. 
House  of  Commons,  in  1808,  as  counsel  for  the  great  body  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  against  the  orders  in  council,  car- 
ried the  repeal  of  those  impolitic  orders  in  J812,  after  seven 
weeks  of  the  most  laborious  and  inc^sant  exertion,  almost  unex- 
ampled in  the  recorda  of  parliament.  -'  For  three  yeara,  the  place 
which  he  had  won  by  a  combination  of  industry  and  talent  al- 
most unprecedented  had  been  surreudei'ed  to  other  tribunea  of 
the  people.  The  moment  in  which  he  reappears  is  somewhat 
unfavorable  to  the  high^t  exertions  of  his  powers,  for  he  has  no 
worthy  opponent.  George  Canning  is  not  in  his  place  in  parlia- 
ment, tie,  who  had  sighed  for  peace,  as  Pitt  sighed  in  the 
gloomy  days  of  Ansterlitz  and  Jena,  was  out  of  office  during  tlie 
triumphs  of  Leipsic  and  Vittoria.  The  peace  of  1814  was  accom- 
plished without  his  aid.  He  had  bowed  before  the  humbler  tal- 
ents of  his  rival  colleague,  whom  military  success  abroad  had 
raised  up  into  a  disproportioned  eminence  at  home.  Time  has 
shown  how  Canning  was  haied  and  feared  by  a  large  number  of 
those  who  professed  a  common  allegiance  with  himself  to  the 
principles  of  the  son  of  Chatham.  The  hate  and  the  fear  applied 
as  much  to  his  prinraples  as  to  hb  talents.  The  government  of 
1814  had  secured  his  allegiance,  and  drawn  the  sting  of  his 
dreaded  adherence  to  Liberal  policies.  They  disarmed  him ; 
they  had  weUnigh  degraded  him.  They  opened  the  aeasion  of 
1816  in  the  contidence  that  they  could  do  without  him,  "  They 
wondered  what  use  he  could  be  of,  and  why  Lord  Liverpool 
could  have  thought  of  making  any  terma  with  hira,"  "  On  the 
10th  June,  Canning  took  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  ten  years  which  fol- 
lowed look  like  the  last  days  of  parliamentary  eloquence.  What 
is  left  us  may  work  as  well ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  something  dif- 
ferent 

Tho  cross-benches  of  neutrality  in  the  House  of  Commons  are 
not  over-full.  The  party  of  Canning  has  been  scattered.  But 
there  sit  a  knot  of  men  who  hold  the  scales  ia  one  of  the  great- 
est questions  —  perhaps  the  most  interesting  question  —  that  was 
ever  agitated  within  the  walls  of  parliament.  It  ia  the  paj'ty  of 
the  abolitionists  of  the  slave-trade.  Victory  abroad  is  to  them 
defeat,  if  it  bring  not  the  consummation  of  their  hopes  in  the 
acte  of  foreign  governments.  At  the  peace  of  1814,  France  — 
1  Lord  Dudley's  Letters,  p.  13T. 
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the  restored  government  of  France  —  restored  by  our  money 
and  our  arms  —  refused  to  consent  to  the  immediate  abolition. 
Bonaparte,  amidst  his  memorable  acts  of  the  Hundred  Days, 
abolished  the  hateful  traffic  by  a  stroke  of  hia  pen  —  and  it  wte 
abolished.  The  Bourbon  government,  a  second  time  restored, 
dared  no  longer  refuse  this  one  demand  of  Great  Britain.  Had 
they  refused,  the  British  minister  could  scarcely  have  met  the 
parliament  He  ia  now  come  to  say  that  France  has  decreed 
that  there  shall  be  an  end  to  this  sin  and  shame.  Other  nations 
have  promised.  But  —  is  it  to  be  told  that  where  we  might 
have  commanded,  there  alone  ia  resistance  ? —  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal still  maintain  the  ti-affie.  The  firm  hand  of  abolitionists  are 
Mr  Wiibm.  secvtro  that  tbeir  jilver-tongued  leader  —  he  who  re- 
ftiicii-  signed  every  meaner  ambition  to  give  freedom  to  the 

oppressed  —  will  persevere  through  good  report  and  evil  report, 
with  or  without  friends  in  power,  lill  the  diains  of  the  negro  are 
broken  forever.  They  fear  not  enemies,  they  truckle  not  for 
friends ;  they  have  a  support  above  what  the  world  can  give. 
This  "  band  of  brothers  "  —  reviled  or  honored,  proselytizing  or 
solitary  —  will  hold  their  ground.  ?'hey  are  the  only  united 
body  of  enthusiasts  in  an  age  of  political  caleulation-i  They 
wdl  manifest,  as  they  have  manifested,  what  enthusiasm  may 
accomplish. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  House  of  Commons  of  1816  presented  a  remarkable 
Bpectacle.  The  ministry  met  the  representatives  of  the  gj,„.yjgj^ 
people  with  all  the  pride  and  confidence  of  a  triumph  ^on  of  tiio 
beyond  hope.  The  ministerial  leader  came  flushed  ^Sto'S" 
from  his  labors  of  restoration  and  partition,  and  took  Unitpa 
his  seat  amidst  shouts  such  as  saluted  Cjesar  when  he  '"'^™'- 
went  up  to  the  Capitol.  The  march  to  Paris,  twice  over,  says 
a  conspicuous  actor  in  the  polities  of  that  hour,'  was  sufficiently 
marvellous  ;  "  but  it  appeared,  if  possible,  still  more  incredible, 
that  we  should  witness  Lord  Castlereagh  entering  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  resuming,  amidst  universal  shouts  of  applause,  the 
seat  which  he  had  quitted  for  a  season  to  attend  as  a  chief  actor 
in  the  arrangement  of  continental  territory."  The  opposition, 
considered  numerically,  were  a  broken  and  feeble  body;  but,  in- 
tellectually and  morally,  their  strength  was  far  more  formidable 
in  this  the  fourth  session  of  the  parliament  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  its  duration.  In  opposing  the  enormous  war  expen- 
diture from  1812  —  in  resisting  the  determination  to  make  no 
peace  with  Napoleon  —  they  had  not  with  them  the  national 
sympathy.  The  tables  were  turned.  They  had  now  to  contend 
against  the  evident  partiality  for  continental  alliances  —  the 
enormous  standing  army  —  the  excessive  peace  expenditure  — 
the  desire  to  perpetuate  war  taxes.  They  were  supported  by 
public  opinion,  for  the  once  accredited  indivisibility  of  peace  and 
plenty  appeared  to  be  wholly  at  an  end.  The  people  were  suf- 
fering, and  the  excitement  of  the  struggle  against  the  domination 
of  France  having  passed  away,  they  were  not  disposed  to  suffer 
in  silence. 

The  speech  from  the  throne,  delivered  by  commissioners,  was 
necessarily  a  speech  of  congratulation.  Splendid  sue-  jj^^  prinoe 
cesses,  intimate  union,  precautionary  measures,  these  Kcgent'a 
were  the  key-notes  to  our  foreign  policy ;  manufac-  i™"''' 
tures,  commerce,  and  revenue  were,  somewhat  rashly,  declared 
to  be  flourishing  at  home ;  economy  was  hinted  at,  —  economy 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the  country,  "  and  with  that  sta- 
tion which  we  occupy  in  Europe."    In  the  House  of  Lords  there 

1  Brougham's  Speeches,  i.  p.  634.    latroduction  Co  Speech  on  Holy  Alliimce. 
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was  no  amendment  to  the  address.  In  tte  Commons  a  bootless 
amendment,  which  was  seconded  by  Lord  Jo!in  Russell,^  declared 
the  countiy  to  be  suffering  under  "  unexampled  domestic  embar- 
rassments," and  demanded  "  a  careflil  revisal  of  our  ciyil  and  mil- 
itary establishments,  according  to  tlie  principles  of  the  most  rigid 
economy."  The  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  this  occasion 
declared  his  intention  to  continue  the  property  or  income  tax,  on 
the  modified  scale  of  five  per  cent.  This  avowal  was  the  signal 
for  one  of  the  chief  battle-cries  which  were  to  lead  on  the  scanty 
powers  of  opposition.  Party  hostility  was  not  disarmed  by  the 
deportment  of  the  foreign  minister.  Mr.  Brougham  having  de- 
nounced Ferdinand  of  Spain  as  "a  contemptible  tyrant,"  Lord 
Caatlereagh  thereupon  deprecated "  "  that  scrutinizing  criticism  of 
the  internal  policy  of  foreign  countries,  which  could  only  be  prop- 
erly exercised  at  home,"     The  lecture  was  not  forgotten. 

The  treaties  with  foreign  powers  were  presented  to  parliament 
on  thefii-st  dayof  the  session.    The  formal  debate  upon 

'  '  them  was  deferred  for  a  fortnight.  Mr,  Bi-ougham 
had  previously  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  production  of 
a  copy  of  the  treaty  between  Ettssia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  of 
the  26th  September,  1815,  —  the  treaty  of  Holy  Alliance. 
Lord  Castlereagii  had  declared,  when  notice  of  Mr.  Brougham's 
motion  was  ^ven,  with  reference  to  this  extraordinary  document, 
that  "  its  object  was  confined  solely  to  the  contracting  parties,  and 
breathed  the  pure  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion."  Tlie  motion 
was  of  course  rejected.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period  of  our 
history  that  it  was  shown  that  there  was  cause  for  alarm,'  "  when 
sovereigns  spoke  of  leading  armies  to  protect  religion,  peace,  and 
justice."  Mr.  Brougham  also  moved  *  for  a  copy  of  a  treaty 
said  to  have  been  concluded  at  Vienna  in  January,  1815.  Lord 
Castlereagh  admitted  the  existence  of  such  a  treaty,  and  that 
this  country  had  been  a  party  to  it ;  but  he  refused  to  produce  it, 
affirming  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  history.  "  Yes,"  said  Mr. 
Tierney,^  "  and,  like  other  matter  of  history,  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  known,  because  the  knowledge  of  it  bore  on 
otiter  times."  It  appears  to  have  been  considered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  this  alliance  was  directed  solely  against  Bussia. 
The  "  historical  fact "  iias  become  clearer  j  the  contracting  powers, 
thus  prepared  for  the  last  resort,  had  not  a  common  danger  once 
more  united  them,  were  Austria,  France,  and  England,  against 
Bussia  and  Prussia.  The  motion  for  the  production  of  this  treaty 
was  also  rejected. 

Before  the  great  discussion  upon  the  general  treaties  took 

1  Lord  John  Russell  was  in  pnTliament  in  1814. 

2  Hansard,  Ksxii,  p.  48.  s  Mr.  Brougham's  Speech. 
»  Hansard,  xxxii.  p.  353.  «  Ibid.  p.  370. 
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place,  the  government  declared  ita  intention  with  regard  to  the 
peace  eatablishment.  There  was  to  be  an  army  of  a  huodved 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  maintiuned  at  an  expense  of  little  short 
of  thirty  millions ;  and  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  justified 
this  course  by  the  example  of  the  large  military  establishments 
of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  on  a  debate  in  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  that  Lord  Castlereagh  used  the  memorable  ex- 
pression whidbi  roused  a  spirit  in  the  country  of  deep  hostility, 
almost  of  disgust ;  ^  "  He  felt  assured  that  the  people  of  England 
would  not,  from  an  ignorant  impatience  lo  be  relieved  from  the 
pi'essure  of  taxation,  put  everything  to  hazard,  when  everything 
might  be  accomplished  by  continued  constancy  and  firmness." 
Fi-om  the  momentof  this  otFensive  declaration,  the  income  tax  was 
doomed.  The  people  had  not  borne  the  taxation  of  so  many  years 
of  war  with  a  heroism  such  as  no  people  had  ever  before  shown, 
to  be  faunted  witli  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation,  now  that 
they  had  won  peace.  The  presumption  of  the  government  at 
this  period  was  calculated  to  produce  a  violent  reaction  through- 
out tiie  land.  In  parliament  it  produced  alarms  which  now  look 
ex^gerated,  but  which  men  of  unquestioned  integrity  most  cer- 
tainly entertained.  The  minor  questions  of  continental  arrange- 
ments were  less  regarded,  and  wisely  so,  than  the  peculiarities 
of  our  internal  pwition.  Men  really  thought  that  the  old  Eng- 
lish spirit  of  freedom  was  about  to  be  trampled  upon.  Lord 
Grenville,  who  on  the  first  night  of  the  session  had  given  his 
heartiest  assent  to  the  address,  rejoicing  in  the  mode  by  which  the  ■ 
peace  had  been  accomplished — the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons — 
now  caused  the  Lords  to  be  summoned;  and  on  the  14th  February, 
in  moving  for  the  estimates  for  the  military  service  for  the  year, 
delivered  a  speech  that  spoke  something  of  the  spirit  of  "  the 
good  old  cause.''  He  said : "  "  The  question  which  their  lord- 
ships had  now  to  consider  was,  whether,  after  a  struggle  of 
tweuty-five  years,  maintained  by  such  immense  efforts,  and  at 
such  vast  expense,  they  were  at  length  to  obtain  the  blessings  of 
that  real  peace  for  which  they  had  so  long  contended,  or  whether 
their  situation  was  to  be  exactly  the  reverse  ?  Whether  they 
were  still  to  be  charged  with  an  immense  military  establish- 
ment ;  whether  they  were  now  to  be  called  upon  to  take  their 
rank  among  the  military  states  of  the  continent ;  whether  they 
were  to  abandon  the  wise  maxims  and  policy  of  their  forefethere, 
by  which  the  country  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  and  had  been 
enabled  to  make  such  great  exertions,  and,  at  an  humble  dis- 
tance, turn  servile  imitators  of  those  systems  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  distress  and  calamity  to  the  nations  by 
which  they  had  been  adopted  and  maintained  ?  "  The  prime 
■  Hansard,  sxxiii.  p.  455.  2  Ibid,  sxsli.  p.  612. 
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minister,  in  replying  to  Lord  Grenville,  called  these  "  extraor- 
dinary and  unreasonable  feare,"  But  they  were  reechoed  on 
many  sides.  When  the  great  dehates  on  the  treaties  at  length 
took  place,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the  address, 
Txjrd  Grenville  proposed  an  amendment  which  deprecated  in  the 
strongest  language  "  the  settled  system  to  raise  the  country  into  a 
military  power."  The  House  divided,  the  government  having  a 
majority  of  sixty-four.  Lord  Holland  protested  i^inst  the  ad- 
dress, in  terms  which  embodied  his  speech  upon  the  treaties,  and 
expressed  the  opinions  of  tliat  section  of  the  opposition;  "  Because 
the  treaties  and  engagement^  contain  a  direct  guarantee  of  the 
present  government  of  France  against  the  people  of  that  country ; 
and  in  rayjudgment  imply  a  general  and  perpetual  guarantee  of  all 
European  governments  against  the  governed."  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Foreign  Secretary  moved  the  address  upon  the 
treaties.  An  amendment  was  proposed  by  Lord  Milton,  which 
deprecated  the  military  occupation  of  France,  and  the  unexam- 
pled military  establishments  of  this  country.  The  debate  lasted 
two  nights,  the  address  being  finally  carried  by  a  majority  of  a 
hundred  and  sisty-three.  Komiily,  in  his  diary,  has  noted  down 
the  heads  of  his  own  speech  ;  ^  "  As  I  consider  this  as  the  most 
important  occasion  that  I  ever  spoke  on,  I  have  been  desirous  of 
preserving  the  memory  of  some  of  the  things  I  have  said."  The 
importance  of  the  occasion  could  not  have  been  over-estimated. 
But  what  was  said  on  both  sides  was,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  regular  display  of  party  conflict.  The  exultations  of  the 
government  at  the  settlement  of  their  war  labors  look  now 
scarcely  more  inflated  than  the  fears  of  some  members  of  the 
opposition  that  the  confederated  anns  of  the  despots  of  Europe 
might  be  turned  against  the  liberties  of  England.  VThe  practi^ 
business  that  was  at  hand  —  the  enforcement  of  economy,  the 
alleviation  of  distress  —  was  the  matter  of  real  importance  that 
was  to  grow  out  of  these  debates.^  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  a  strong  ana  sincere  belief  amongst  many 
good  men  that  the  liberties  of  this  country  were  in  eventual 
peril.  Homer,  in  the  debate  on  the  treaties,  made  a  very  power- 
fill  speech ;  and  a  week  after,  he  thus  writes  in  the  confidence 
of  private  friendship  :  ^  "  We  are  nearly  declared  to  be  a  mili- 
tary power.  If  this  design  is  not  checked,  of  which  I  have 
slender  hopes,  or  does  not  break  down  by  fevor  of  accidents, 
we  shall  have  a  transient  glory  for  some  little  while.  The 
braveiy  of  our  men,  the  virtues  which  the  long  enjoyment  of 
liberty  will  leave  long  after  it  is  gone,  and  the  financial  exertions 
of  which  we  are  still  capable,  will  insure  us  that  distinction  ; 
but  it  is  a  glory  in  which  our  freedom  will  be  lost^  and  which 

»  Somiilj'a  Ufe,  iii.  p.  229,  ^  Horner's  Memoirs,  ii.  p,  316. 
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canpot  mainfain  itself  wlieti  the  vigor,  bom  of  that  freedom,  is 
apent."  Visionary  as  we  may  now  regard  these  opinions  to  be, 
the  expression  of  them  had  its  use.  When  Horaer  rejoiced 
tiiat  he  had  "hia  hi-eath  out  about  the  Bourbons  and  C^tle- 
reagh,"  he,  in  common  with  other  eminent  men  of  his  party,  did 
something  to  repress  the  spirit  which  success  had  produced  in 
high  places.  The  ultras  Whigs,  when  they  groaned  over  the 
captivity  of  Napoleon  —  when  they  shut  their  eyes  to  much  that 
had  been  realiy  high-minded  in  the  conduct  of  the  allies  towards 
France  —  when  they  saw  only  danger  in  the  future,  overlooking 
the  mighty  peril  from  which  we  had  escaped  —  had  not  iJie 
country  with  them.  They  had  not  the  support  of  the  great  buUc 
lof  the  intelligent  population,  who,  except  on  special  occasions, 
are  not  party  politicians.  But  when  they  addressed  themselves, 
not  OB  partisans,  but  as  earnest  representatives  of  the  people,  to 
reduce  the  public  burdens,  and  to  repress  a  career  of  wasteful 
expenditure,  they  were  on  safer  ground. 

The  coi-poration  of  London  took  the  lead  in  the  nafionai  ex- 
pression of  opinion  against  the  property  tax.  Their  ptopewy 
petition  complained  of  the  violation  of  the  solemn  ■'^ 
faith  of  parliament;  of  the  injustice,  vexation,  and  oppression 
of  this  tax  —  of  the  partiality  of  taxing,  in  the  same  proportion, 
incomes  of  a  short  duration,  and  thi^e  arising  from  fixed  and 
permanent  property ;  they  acknowledged  the  depressed  state  of 
tlie  agiicultural  inter^ts,  but  they  contended  that  the  manu- 
iketnring  and  trading  interests  were  equally  depressed,  and 
equally  borne  down  with  the  weight  of  taxation ;  they  finally 
ctdled  for  reduction  in  the  public  expenditure,  and  the  abolition 
of  all  unnecessary  places,  pensions,  and  anecures.  It  was  not 
fdone  the  anti-miuisterial  party  of  the  city  that  joined  in  the 
petition  i  the  judgments  of  mercantile  men  against  the  continu- 
ance of  the  tax  were  almost  imiversaL  The  dislike  of  t!ie  rural 
population  was  as  fixed  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  ^he 
battle  against  this  tax  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  parliamentary  strategy  that  was  ever  displayed  ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  struggle  has  been  most  pithily  told  by  the  leading 
tactidan : -"^ "  On  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  government 
were  determined,  instead  of  repealing  the  whole  income  tax, 
which  the  act  enforcing  it  declared  to  be  'for  and  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  no  longer,'  to  retain  one  half  of  it 
—  that  is,  to  reduce  it  from  ten  to  Ave  per  cent  —  and  thus 
keep  a  revenue  raised  from  this  source  of  between  seven  and  eight 
millions,  instead  of  fifteen.  As  soon  as  this  intention  was  an- 
nounced, several  meetings  were  held,  and  two  or  three  petitions 
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were  presented.  Tiie  ministers  perceived  the  risk  they  ran,  if 
the  poHcy  should  be  pursued,  of  eontinued  discussion  for  a  length 
of  time ;  and  they  saw  the  vast  importance  of  despatch.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  noiice  on  the 
Tuesday  for  his  motion  on  the  Thursday  immediately  following. 
The  opposition  took  the  alarm,  and  Mr.  Brougham  declared,  on 
presenting  a  petition,  numerously  signed,  from  one  of  the  London 
parishes,  that  if  the  hurry  now  indicated  should  be  persevered 
in,  he  should  avail  himaelf  of  all  the  means  of  delay  afforded 
by  the  forms  of  the  House.  Lord  Folkestone,  one  of  the  most 
strenuous,  and  in  those  days  one  of  the  most  active  and  powerful 
supporters  of  the  popular  cause,  vigorously  seconded  this  men- 
ace, in  which  he  entirely  joined.  On  the  next  day,  more  petitions 
were  tlung  in,  more  discussions  took  place,  and  the  government 
postponed  for  a  week  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  That  week 
proved  quite  decisive ;  for  so  many  meetings  were  held,  and  so 
many  petitions  sent  up,  that  the  bill  was  put  off  from  time  to 
time,  and  did  not  finally  make  its  appearance  till  the  17th  of 
March.  Above  six  weeks  were  almost  entirely  spent  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  receiving  the  numberless  petitions  poured 
in  from  all  quarlers  against  the  tax.  For  it  was  speedily  seen 
lliat  the  campaign  of  1812^  was  renewed,  and  that  the  same 
leaders,  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Baring,  had  the  management  of 
the  operations. 

"  At  first,  the  ministers  pursued  the  course  of  obstinate  silence. 
The  opposition  debated  each  petition  in  vain ;  every  minister  and 
njinisterial  member  held  his  peace.  No  arguments,  no  facts,  no 
sai-casmg,  no  taunts  could  rouse  them ;  no  expression  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  country,  no  reference  to  the  anxiety  of  particular 
constituencies,  could  draw  a  word  from  the  ministers  and  their 
supporters.  At  length  it  was  perceived  that  their  antagonists 
did  not  the  less  debate,  and  that  consequently  the  scheme  had 
feiiled  in  its  purpose  of  stilling  discussion.  The  only  effect  of  it 
then  was,  that  all  the  debating  was  on  one  side,  and  this  both  be- 
came hurttiil  to  the  government  in  the  House,  and  more  hurtful 
still  in  the  country.  They  were  forced  into  discussion  therefore ; 
and  then  began  a  scene  of  unexampled  interest,  which  lasted 
until  the  second  reading  of  the  bilL  Each  night,  at  a  little  after 
four,  commenced  the  series  of  debates,  which  lasted  until  past 
midnight.  These  were  of  infinite  variety.  Arguments  urged  by 
different  speakers;  instances  of  oppression  and  hardship  re- 
counted ;  anecdotes  of  local  suffering  and  personal  inconvenience ; 
accounts  of  the  remarkable  passages  at  different  meetings ;  per- 
sonal altercations  interspersed  with  more  general  matter  —  all 
filled  up  the  measure  of  the  night's  bill  of  fare ;  and  all  were  so 
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blended  and  so  variegated,  fliat  no  one  ever  peroeived  any  hour 
thus  apent  to  pass  tediously  away.  Those  not  immediately  con- 
cerned —  peers,  or  persona  belonging  to  neither  House  —  flocked 
to  the  spectacle  which  each  day  presented.  The  interest  excited 
out  of  doors  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  spectators ;  and  those  who 
carried  on  these  active  operations  showed  a  vigor  and  constancy 
of  purpose,  an  unwearied  readiness  for  the  combat,  which  aston- 
ished while  it  animated  all  beholders.  It  is  recounted  of  this 
remarkable  stru^le,  that  one  night  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
period  ia  question,  when,  at  a  late  horn",  the  House  having  been 
in  debate  from  four  o'clock,  one  speaker  had  resumed  hia  seat, 
tlie  whole  members  sitting  upon  one  entire  bench  rose  at  once 
and  addressed  the  chair,  —  a  testimony  of  unabated  spirit  and 
unquenchable  animation,  which  drew  forth  the  loudest  cheers 
from  all  sides  of  the  House. 

"At  length  came  the  17th  of  March,  the  day  appointed  for 
the  division ;  but  it  was  soon  foimd  that  this  had  been,  with  the 
debate,  wholly  anticipated.  The  usual  number  of  petitions,  and 
even  more,  were  poured  thickly  in  during  some  hours ;  little  or 
no  debating  tflok  place  upon  them ;  wniaual  anxiety  for  the  result 
of  such  long-continued  labor,  and  such  lengthened  excitement, 
kept  all  silent  aud  in  suspense;  when,  about  eleven  o'clock.  Sir 
William  Curtis,  representing  the  city  of  London,  proceeded  up 
the  House,  bearing  in  his  arms  the  petition,  which  he  pi-esented 
without  any  remark,  of  the  great  meeting  of  the  bankers  and 
merchants,  holden  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  signed  by  twelve 
thousand  persons.'  The  division  took  place  after  a  debate  that 
did  not  last  half  an  hour ;  no  one  could  indeed  be  beard  in  an 
assembly  so  impatient  for  the  decision ;  and  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-seven  voices  the  tax  was  defeated  forever,  and  the  whole- 
some principle,  as  Mr,  Wilberforce  well  observed,  was  laid  down, 
that  war  and  income  tax  are  wedded  together." 

The  ministers  did  not  expect  tins  defeat.^  They  had  calculated 
on  a  majority  of  forty.  The  opposition  expected  to  lose  by 
twenty.  It  was  not  a  party  triumph.  The  national  feeling  was 
irresiatible.  Even  members  of  the  Tory  party  assisted  at  and 
rejoiced  in  the  issue,  Mr.  Ward  writes  from  Paris : '  "  It  was 
amusing  enough  to  see  the  effect  the  defeat  of  our  ministry 
upon  the  question  of  the  income  tax  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  here.  Most  of  them  thought  that  the  government 
would  he  changed,  and  that  the  Whigs  would  come  in,  and  prob- 

mistake.      Sir  William  restoration  of  peace."   The  di 
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was  fiist  proposed,  and  hti  heard  Mr.  Memoirs,  ii.  ,   -_- 

Pitt  declare  that  it  should  he  a  war  tax  s  Lord  Dudley's  Lattars,  p.  188. 
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ably  let  loose  Napoleon  to  disturb  the  world  for  the  third  time. 
If  I  had  been  in  the  House,  I  should  have  voted  in  the  minority, 
and  yet,  I  confess,  I  am  not  soiTy  it  was  a  minority.  Not  that  1 
am  by  any  means  convinced  tbai  the  income  tax  ought  fo  have 
been  repealed,  but  because  I  think  the  ministry  wanted  beating 
upon  something,  no  great  matter  what."  Mj.  Ward  rejoiced 
because  he  sighed  for  the  return  of  his  friend  Canning  to  office. 
But  the  people  eiidted  in  the  abolition  of  the  property  tax  upon 
no  such  nai-raw  gi-ound.  They  were  suffering ;  and  they  saw  no 
more  effectual  way  to  relieve  their  sufferings,  than  to  remove  the 
means  of  prodigal  expenditure.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
landed  interest,  of  whatever  party,  were  amongst  the  prindpal  in- 
Btmmenfs  in  removing,  this  burden  from  the  land,  which  they  de- 
clared could  then  pay  no  rent.  Whether  the  decision  was  a  per- 
manently wise  one,  may  now  be  doubted.  It  was  salutary  at  the 
time,  for  it  dispelled  ihe  bel  ef  that  tdnce  to  taxation  was 

"  ignorant  impatience."  The  Chancell  f  the  Exchequer  took  a 
somewhat  remarkable  course  ft  r  tl  is  d  1  at.  He  voluntarily 
abandoned  the  war  duties  up  n  n  It  —  amounting  to  about 
£2,700,000.  The  decision  f  tb  H  se  ould  compel  him  to 
resort  to  the  money-market  —  m     th  rds,  to  raise  a  loan: 

■'  It  was  of  little  consequenc  hat  the  1  an  should  be  increased 
by  the  amount  of  the  calculated  produce  of  the  malt  duty." 
Lord  Castlereagh  said  it  was  "  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
they  took  a  loan  of  six  or  eight  millions."  This  was  the  "  indif- 
ference "  —  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  unbounded  expense  — 
that  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  people  and  of  their  friends, 
during  many  years,  to  change  iato  responsibility.  No  minister 
could  now  dare  to  speak  of  its  being  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  he  added  two  milUons  to  the  public  debt.  When  we 
look  at  this  temper  of  the  government,  we  may  excuse  the  bursts 
of  indignation  which  were  sometimes  directed  in  parliament,  even 
a^nst  the  highest  executive  authority.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that,  in  a  time  of  very  general  dislrees,  the  Prince  Eegent  in- 
dulged in  a  career  of  unbounded  extravagance.  An  indecent 
contempt  of  public  opinion  —  a  perseverance  in  the  indulgence 
of  sensual  appetites  and  frivolous  tastes  —  had  made  him,  "in 
all  but  name  a  king,"  deservedly  unpopular.  The  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances of  his  domestic  position  were  in  themselves  enough 
to  estrange  from  him  much  of  the  respect  of  the  people.  To 
counteract  the  evil  influences  of  his  past  life,  his  conduct  ought 
to  have  been  at  least  decorous,  when  he  was  called  to  the  posses- 
sion of  supreme  power;  for  he  had  few  public  virtues  to  com- 
pensate for  the  offensiveness  of  his  private  example.  His  duties 
to  the  State  —  the  mere  routine  of  the  kingly  office  —  were  in- 
variably performed  with  tai-diness  and  reluctance.     Without  any 
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Btrengtli  of  character  but  that  which  proceeded  from  Eis  iiTKiat- 
ible  craving  for  ease  and  indulgence,  his  best  qualities  were  dis- 
torted into  effeminate  vic^.  The  constitutional  bravery  of  his 
house  forsook  him,  and  he  became  a  moral  coward,  whom  his 
official  sei'vants  had  to  govern  as  a  petted  child.  Bred  up  amongst 
Whig  friends  and  flatterers,  he  at  once  professed  respect  for  the 
democratic  parts  of  the  constitution,  with  an  instinctive  hatred 
of  public  opinion.  The  feebleness  of  his  intellect,  the  debasing 
cbtu-acter  of  his  passions,  made  him  miserable  in  the  unecmal  con- 
test between  his  sense  of  duty  and  his  desires.  He  was  subdned 
into  the  perfect  Sybarite,  and  his  people  despised-  him.  Men 
everywhere  spoke  out ;  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  public 
voice  was  echoed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  opinions 
there  found  vent,  there  was  abundant  sympathy  out  of  doors  to 
satisfy  one  daring  orator  for  the  coldness  of  bis  party.  Sir  S. 
Eonully  writes  on  the  20th  March :  *  "  A  motion  of  dbapproba- 
tion  of  the  increase  which  has  lately  been  made  of  the  ssJary  of 
secretary  to  the  admiralty  in  time  of  peace,  from  £3000  to  £4000 
a  year,  was  rejected  by  a  miyority  of  29  ;  there  being  for  the 
motion  130,  and  against  it  159.  In  the  coarse  of  the  debate  upon 
it.  Brougham,  who  supported  the  motion,  made  a  yiolent  attack 
upon  the  Regent,  whom  he  described  as  devoted,  in  the  recesses 
of  his  palace,  to  the  most  vidous  pleasures,  and  callous  to  the 
distresses  and  sufferings  of  othera,  in  terms  which  would  not  have 
been  too  strong  to  have  described  the  latter  days  of  Tiberius. 
Several  persons  who  would  have  voted  for  the  motion  were  so 
disgusted  that  they  went  away  without  voting ;  and  more,  who 
wished  for  some  tolerable  pretest  for  not  voting  against  ministers, 
and  who  on  this  occasion  could  not  vote  with  them,  availed  them- 
selves of  this  excuse,  and  went  away  too ;  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that,  but  for  this  speech  of  Brougham's,  the  ministers 
would  have  been  again  in  a  minority.  If  this  had  happened, 
maay  persons  believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  that  the  ministera 
would  have  been  turned  out.  Poor  Brougham  is  loaded  with 
the  reproaches  of  his  friends  ;  and  many  of  them  who  are  moat 
impatient  to  get  into  office,  look  upon  hiai  as  tlie  only  cause  that 
they  are  still  destined  to  labor  on  in  an  unprofitable  opposition. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  whatever  had  been  the  division,  Uie  minis- 
ters would  still  have  continued  in  office.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  Brougham's  speech  was  very  injudidous,  as  well  as  very 
unjust ;  for,  with  all  the  Prince's  feults,  and  they  are  gi-eat  enough, 
it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  him  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sual and  unfeeling  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne." 

It  does  not  appear  in  the  imperfect  reports  of  the  parliamen- 
tary debates,  that  the  Prince  Regent  was  spoken  of  as  strongly  as 
1  Romilly'8  Life,  iii.  p.  236. 
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Eomilly  represenls.  The  language  of  Mr.  Brougham  waa  indeed 
described  by  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  to  be  "  such  language  aa  he 
had  never  listened  to  in  that  House  before  "  —  "  such  exprea- 
aions  as  in  his  life  he  had  never  before  heard  any  man  utter  who 
attempted  to  call  himself  a  friend  to  the  House  of  Brunswick." 
And  yet  Sir  Robert  Heron  had,  on  the  12th  of  February  pre- 
vious, spoken  in  almost  as  unmeasured  terms  of  "  royal  extrava- 
gance ;  "  aad  there  was  "  laughter  "  in  that  House  when  he  thus 
described  the  aspect  of  the  court;'  "You  have  assumed  a  most 
imposing  situation ;  your  armies  have  expelled  one  despot  and 
set  up  another  ;  you  have  a  prince  who  has  so  much  digaity,  that 
he  expends  as  gi-eat  a  sum  on  a  thatched  cottage  as  another  mon- 
arch would  on  a  palace  ;  so  dignified  is  he,  so  magnificent  are  hia 
ideas,  that  he  cannot  endure  to  see  the  same  furniture  in  his 
house  for  two  successive  years  ;  he  is  such  a  friend  to  trade,  that 
he  cannot  give  less  than  eight  hundred  guineas  for  a  clock ;  and 
such  a  protector  is  he  of  the  arts,  that  he  pays  six  thousand  pounds 
for  a  Chinese  cabinet."  And  then  Sir  Robert  Heron  talked  of 
"  the  principal  causes  of  the  French  Revolution."  Again,  on 
the  4tli  Mai-ch,  Mr,  Methuen,  who  a  month  before  had  seconded 
the  ministerial  address,  said,  that,  "  had  he  the  good  fa-tune  to 
be  one  of  the  constitutional  advisers  of  t)ie  Crown,  ho  would  go 
boldly  forward  and  say—- You  must  keep  your  faitl  w  h  he 
people,  by  abstaining  from  an  extravagance  which  in  i  e  e 
eannot  palliate,  and  which  poverty  caunot  justify."  Th  plam 
speaking  of  Mr.  Brougham  was  no^  thei'efore,  without  p  -e  lent 
But,  however  the  Whig  party  may  have  felt  themselve  comp  o- 
mised,  however  the  Tory  party  might  have  denounced  any  allu 
sion  to  the  personal  character  of  him  who  exercised  1  e  e 
eign  atti-ibutes,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  public  interests  were 
not  truly  served  by  one  who  fearlessly  pointed  out  thoso  "  who," 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  an  oppressed  and  insulted 
nation,  proceeded  from  one  wasteful  expenditure  to  another ; 
who  decorated  and  crowded  their  houses  with  the  splendid  results 
of  their  extravagance  j  who  associated  with  the  most  profligate 
of  human  beings  ;  who,  when  the  jails  were  filled  with  wretches, 
could  not  suspend  for  a  moment  their  thoughtless  amusements,  to 
end  the  sad  suspense  between  life  and  death."  "  We  may  now, 
without  any  violation  of  "  the  duty  and  the  loyalty  we  owe,"  think 
it  as  fitting  that  public  opinion  should  penetrate  a  palace,  through 

1  Hanaard,  xxxii.  p.  409.  convioled   at  the  Dooember   aeseioua. 

S  Ibid,  xxxiii.  p.  4B6.  "  Tbe  difficulty  and  inconvanienee  of 

B  This  Epyect  waa  debated  on  the  aaaeinblins  the  law  oflicera  at  Brigh- 

18th    March,  two    uiRhtB   before    Mr.  ton,"   and  "the  indiapoMtion  of  the 

Brougbam'a  offflnaive  speech,  when  it  Prince  Ke^nt,"  —  hia  toyal  highness 

appeared  (hot  there  were  fifty-eight  was  suffering  tlnni  gout,  — were  the 

peFsons  under  sentence    of  death   in  reasons  assigned  for  fliis  neglect 
Bewgate,  many  of  whom  bad  Ijaen 
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the  solemnly  uttered  censure  of  representatives  of  the  people,  as 
that  the  voice  of  praise  only  should  reach  the  ears  of  princes. 
When  the  mightiest  of  the  earth  proclaim  aloud  that  they  live 
for  their  own  pleasures  alone,  it  is  time  that  under  a  free  gov- 
'  emraent  there  should  be  some  authoritative  demonstration,  to 
avert  the  contagion  of  the  sensualist's  example,  if  not  to  pale  hie 
cheek  with  woi5s  almost  as  fearful  as  those  which  suspended  the 
revelry  in  the  halls  of  Belshazzar.  From  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  voice  of  the  people  might  go  forth  without  the  dread  of 
ex-officio  informations,  —  the  common  shield  of  power  in  the  days 
of  the  regency.  "  Twopenny  PMt-bags  "  ^  might  make  the  mob 
of  idle  readers  of  all  parties  laugh  at  "  Furn  and  Ham,"  and 
"  The  Marchess,"  and  "  The  Eoyal  Dandy  ; "  but  there  are  sea- 
sons when  the  people  should  be  made  thouglitfuJ,  and  this  was 
especially  one  of  those  seasons.  The  danger  of  fostering  discon- 
tent was  small,  when  compared  with  the  danger  of  suffering  those 
who  ought  lo  live  for  example,  to  believe  that  thuy  were  wholly 
above  the  control  of  opinion.  The  damage  to  the  expectants  of 
office,  on  this  particular  ociasion,  may  be  Wd  aside,  with  many 
similar  conventionalities,  as  a  matter  in  which  the  nation  is  now, 
as  it  was  then,  wholly  unintereat«d. 

In  the  session  of  1815  the  excess  upon  the  civil  list  —  that 
is,  the  amount  spent  in  the  support  of  the  royal  state  ^^j  ^^ 
and  establishments,  beyond  the  sum  set  aside  by  par- 
liament— was  no  less  than  £530,000.  In  1816  it  was  men- 
lioned  that  there  was  a  present  debt  of  £277,000  upon  the 
civU  list,  but  that  this  arrear  would  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
droits  of  the  crown.  The  annual  grant  to  the  crown,  instead  of 
the  old  "  hereditary  revenue,"  was  £300,000.  Out  of  this  sum 
were  to  be  paid  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  realm,  the  ex- 
penses of  foreign  ministers  and  consuls,  the  salaries  of  certain 
high  officers  of  state,  besides  other  mattera  that  did  not  pertain 
to  the  personal  expenses  of  royalty.  The  average  expenditure 
of  seven  years  up  to  1811  had  been  £1,103,000.  In  1816  it 
was  £1,480,000,  having  rapidly  increased  since  1811.  The  ne- 
cessity for  two  royal  establishments  —  that  of  the  afflicted  King 
at  Windsor,  and  that  of  the  Eegent  —  involved  some  additional 
expense  ;  but  there  was  a  source  of  expense  far  beyond  ministe- 
rial estimates  and  parliamentary  resolutions.  A  bill  was  brought 
in  by  the  ministry  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  civil  list;  and 
during  its  progress  much  anxious  discussion  took  place.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  droits  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  admiralty,  were 
constantly  applied  in  aid  of  the  civil  list,  and  that  parliament  was 
still  called  upon  to  provide  a  large  arrear.  It  was  contended  that 
parliament  ought  to  take  the  appropriation  of  these  c 
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funda  into  its  own  hands,  so  that  tiie  nation  should  be  cognizant 
of  the  amount  that  went  in  aid  of  the  civil-list  revenue.  The 
ministerial  bill  for  the  regulation  of  this  expenditure,  which  was 
undoubtedly  a  step  in  reform,  was  carried.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  H  motion  of  Earl  Grosvenor,  "  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  what  places  and  ofBces  may  be  abolished, 
consistent  with  the  public  safety,"  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  debates  upon  the  army  estimates,  which  eventually  caused 
some  reduction  —  the  rejection  of  the  property  lax  —  the  search- 
ing inquiry  info  the  civil  list,  — the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
sinecure  offices —  were  indications  of  the  feeling  which  any  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  encounter  that  did  not  resolutely  deter- 
mine that  a  season  of  peace  should  be  a  season  of  economy. 
Upon  these  points  the  tone  of  public  opinion  was  decided.  It  was 
not  a  factious,  it  was  not  a  disloyal  tone.  The  nation  could  dis- 
criminal*  between  grante  for  woithy  and  grants  for  disreputable 
objects.  When  the  details  of  the  civil  list  exhibited  items  of 
wanton  and  ridiculous  luxury,  the  membei«  of  the  administration 
themselvee  were  pained  and  humiliated.  Wlien  the  same  min- 
isters proposed  the  magnificent  establishment  tor  the  Princess 
Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold,  upon  their  raavriage,  not  a  dissen- 
tient voice  was  heard  in  parliament;  the  nation  was  unanimous 
in  the  wish  to  be  liberal  almost  to  profusion.  For  why  ?  The 
nation  saw  in  this  marriage  of  the  presumptive  heiress  of  the 
crown  —  a  marriage  of  affection  —  some  assured  hope  that  pub- 
lic duties  might  be  fitly  learned  in  the  serenity  of  domestic  hap- 
piness. The  private  virtues  were  felt  to  he  the  best  preparalion 
for  the  possession  of  sovereign  power.  The  idea  of  a  patriot 
queen  discharging  all  her  high  functions  with  steady  alacrity, 
confident  in  the  affections  of  her  people,  of  simple  habits,  of  re- 
fined and  intellectual  tasl«s,  her  throne  sanctified  by  the  attributes 
of  womanly  affection,  —  ancli  hopes  were  something  to  console  the 
nation  for  the  present  endurance  of  authority  that  claimed  only 
"  moulh-honor,"  without  love  or  respect.  The  marriage  of  the 
Mairiage  of.  PrincBSS  Chai'lotte  was  hailed  as  a  public  blessing.  It 
the  PrinoesB  took  place  at  Carlton  House,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d 
ctoioito.  ^f  jj^y_  -pjjgj^  ^^g  p^ggj  unanimity  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  the  vote  for  the  establishment  of  the  royal 
pair  ;  £60,000  a  year  was  the  lai^  sum  determined  on,  with  an 
income  of  £50,000  a  year  to  the  Prince  of  Saie  Coburg,  should 
his  serene  highness  survive  the  Princess  Charlotte.  The  most 
ample  testimony  was  given  in  both  Houses  to  the  excellent  char- 
acter of  the  prince  who  was  thus  united  to  the  presumptive  heir- 
ess of  the  British  crown. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


When  the  government,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent,  in- 
formed parliament  that  "  the  manitfectures,  commerce, 
and  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  in  a  flour-  ^^•^'^■ 
iahing  condition,"  the  exception  of  agriculture  was  a  sufficient 
announcement  that  the  cry  of  "  distress  "  was  near  at  hand. 

The  history  of  "  agricultural  distress  "  is  the  history  of  agri- 
cultural abundance.  Whenever  Providence,  through  the  bless- 
ing of  genial  seasons,  flUa  the  nation's  stores  with  pleuteous- 
ness,  then,  and  then  only,  has  the  cry  of  ruin  to  the  cultivator 
been  proclaimed  as  the  one  great  evil  for  legislation  to  redress. 
It  was  ever  so.  Pepys,  in  his  diai7  of  January,  1667-8,  writes:^ 
"Here  they  did  talk  much  of  the  present  cheapness  of  corn, 
even  (o  a  miracle:  so  as  their  farmers  can  pay  no  rent,  but 
do  fling  up  their  lands."  Ttere  had  been  a  cycle  of  scarcity 
from  1658  to  1664,  during  which  seven  years  the  average  price 
of  wheat  was  about  57s.  a  quarter.^  There  was  a  cycle  of 
plenty  from  1665  to  1671,  during  which  seven  years  the  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  was  about  36s.  per  quarter.  The  obvious 
remedy  for  this  exc^  in  the  disposable  produce  of  one  country, 
was  to  export  the  corn  to  other  countries  which  had  not  been 
equally  impoverished  by  abundance.  Pepys,  a  shrewd  man  of 
business,  saw  the  remedy :  "  Farmers  can  pay  no  rent,  but  do 
fling  up  their  lands,  and  would  pay  ia  com:  but  our  gentry 
are  grown  so  ignorant  in  everything  of  good  husbandry,  that 
they  know  not  how  to  bestow  this  corn  ;  which,  did  they  under- 
stand but  a  little  trade,  they  would  be  able  to  join  together  and 
know  what  markets  there  are  abroad,  and  send  it  thitlier,  and 
thereby  ease  their  tenants,  and  be  able  to  pay  themselves."  But 
the  natural  law  of  commercial  intercourse  —  the  law  by  which 
the  bounty  of  the  AU-giver  would  be  distributed  amongst  his 
universal  family,  so  as  to  comjjensate  for  the  inequalities  of  soil 
and  climate  —  this  law  was  despised  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  by  the  conventional  law-makers,  who  were  "  grown 
so  ignorant  in  everything  of  good  husbandry,"  and  did  not  under- 
stand even  "  a  little  trade."  To  i-emedy  the  evil  of  cheapness,  they 
'  Pep.ve'a  Diary,  iv-  p.  1.  ^  Eton  Tables. 
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made  the  famous  corn-law  of  1670,  which  imposed  diities  on  the 
importation  of  gj'ain,  ainountiDg  to  prohihition.  The  restrictiona 
upon  exportAtion  were  removed  :  wheat  might  be  exported  upon 
the  payment  of  a  shilling  per  quarter  customs-dwty.  But  impor- 
tation was  not  to  be  ixee  till  the  price  of  wheat  had  reached  80s. 
per  quarter ;  when  it  vroB  ut  63s,  4rf.,  a  duty  of  t  fo.  was  to  be 
paid  ;  when  above  that  price  and  under  tlie  mysterious  compcji- 
salion  price  of  SOs.,  a  duty  of  8s.  was  to  be  paid.  The  more  fa- 
mous corn-law  of  1815  was  but  a  copy  of  the  corn-law  of  1 670. 
Amidst  the  best  and  the  worst  species  of  opposition  —  tlie  power 
of  argument  and  the  weakness  of  tumult  —  a  bill  was  in  1815 
hurried  through  parliament,  which  absolutely  closed  the  ports  till 
the  price  of  wheat  ixwe  to  SOs.  After  the  passing  of  the  coru- 
lawof  1670  there  was  as  much  " agi-icwltural  distress"  as  be- 
fore, till  dearth  came  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  eultirator. 
Fanas  were  thrown  up,  rents  were  reduced.  In  1673,  in  spite 
of  the  pi'ohibiiory  laws  against  imporlation.  and  the  unlimited 
freedom  of  exportation,  wheat  was  as  low  as  35s^  In  1674  there 
came  the  landlord's  blessing  of  a  bad  harvest,  and  the  price  of 
wheat  rose  to  64s.  The  cycle  of  scarcity  !iad  come  round.  It 
was  precisely  the  same  after  the  cora-law  of  1815.  It  was 
passed  during  a  season  of  wonderful  abundance.  It  produced  the 
immediate  good  to  the  landed  interest  of  preventing  the  abun- 
dant supply  being  IncreaBod  by  importation  ;  but  the  effect  which 
it  produced  to  the  nation  was  to  dry  op  the  rraourcea  in  years 
of  scarcity  whicli  the  foresight  of  other  countries  might  have 
provided.  The  war-and-famine  price  of  1812  was  again  reached 
in  the  latter  pari^  of  1816,  in  1817,  and  1818.  The  golden  da.js 
of  the  deity  that  is  found  in  no  mythology  —  the  anti-Ceres 
— were  returned.  tSiit  the  people  were  starving.  Miseiy  and 
insurrection  filled  the  land. 

It  may  he  convenient  at  this  place  if  we  refer  to  the  changes 
which  w'ere  produced  by  the  corn-law  of  1815,  and  briefly  exhibit 
the  at^ments  by  which  it  was  mwntaiaed  or  opposed. 

In  1S14,  the  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com 
D10I19  presented  m  1813  —  of  which  committee  Sii-  Henry  Par- 
nell  was  ehMiiman  —  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  certwn  resolu- 
tions then  debated.  The  first  of  the  resolutions  declai-ed,  "  that 
it  is  expedient  that  the  exportation  of  corn,  grain,  meal,  malt, 
and  flour,  from  a,;iy  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  per- 
nritted  at  all  times,  without  the  payment  of  any  duty,  and  without 
receiving  any  bounty  whatever."  This  T'csolution  was  carried  in 
the  same  year,  and  passed  into  law.  With  n.igard  to  the  impor- 
tation of  corn,  it  was  proposed,  in  I'csolutions  laid  upon  the  table 
in  1813,  that  till  wheat  should  he  105s.  2d.  a  quarter,  and  ol^er 

1  Eogei-  Coka,  qaoted  in  Tooka's  History  of  PrioeB,  i.  p.  2i. 
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grain  in  the  same  proportion,  the  importation  should  be  subject 
to  a  prohibitory  duty.  This  proposed  sum  was,  in  1814,  reduced 
to  84s.,  when  wheat  might  be  admitted  upou  payment  of  2s.  Qd. 
In  1791  the  nominal-duty  price  was  fixed  at  54s.;  in  1804,  at 
66s.  In  offering  objections  of  detail  to  these  resolutions,  Mr. 
Rose,  a  member  of  the  government,^  "  took  it  for  granted  that  no 
one  now  entertains  the  remotest  idea  of  an  entirely  free  trade 
in  com."  The  reasoning  of  those  who  call  themselves  advocates 
of  free  trade  fully  justified  his  belief.  Sir  Henry  PameU  ^  "  had 
always  avowed  himself  the  fi-iend  of  a  free  ti-ade.  ...  If  the 
corn  and  commodities  of  this  country  were  on  a  level  with  those 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  should  then  think  it  unnecessary  to  in- 
troduce an  artificial  system.  But  the  price  of  corn  in  England 
had  risen  higher  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  tiie  interruption  of  !ate  years  of  oar  communication 
with  the  continent,  and  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  rule." 
That  is  to  say,  as  the  war  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  prevented . 
importation  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  consequently 
raised  the  price  of  the  people's  food  to  an  inordinate  height,  it 
was  necessary  to  perpstuste  fJie  «ar  system  upon  the  return  of 
peace.  Mr.  Huakisson,  as  might  be  expected,  was  somewhat 
more  logical  in  his  advocacy  of  a  high  duty  upon  importation. 
He  had  proposed  a  sliding  scale,  under  which  the  free-importa- 
tion price  was  87s.,  aad  his  argumejit  was,'  that  ■'  the  whole  of 
our  commercial  and  economical  system  was  a  system  of  ai-tificial 
expedients.  If  our  other  regulations  with  regard  to  lie  price  of 
commodities  stood  upon  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  free  ti'ade, 
then  there  could  be  no  possible  objection  to  leaving  our  agricul- 
tui'al  productions  to  find  their  own  level.  But,  so  long  as  our 
commerce  and  manuiactures  were  encouiaged  and  foroed  by  pro- 
tections, by  bounties,  and  by  restraints  on  importation  from 
abroad,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  laws  relating  to  the  growth 
of  com  should  abne  form  an  exception  to  this  general  system  in 
almost  all  other  respecls."  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
represented  the  commercial  interests  were  not  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  their  time  to  deprecate  the  general  system  of  pro- 
tections and  bounties  for  which  they  had  so  long  clamoted  ;  but 
theysawtbe  natural  resources  of  commerce  that  would  beopened 
by  a  tree  trade  in  com,  and  the  evils  of  a  restricted  trade.  Mr. 
Phillips  said : '  "  If  a  free  trade  in  grain  were  to  be  albwed,  it 
would  lead  fo  an  improvement  of  our  general  commerce.  This 
increase  of  commerce  would  give  lise  to  an  increase  of  national 
wealth,  and  consequently  an  increase  of  population,  which  in  the 
end  would  afford  an  additional  encouragement  to  agriculture." 

1  Hansard,  xxvii.  p.  694.  ^  ibid.  p.  612. 
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Mr.  Baring,  (now  Lord  Ashburton,)  in  reply  to  the  argument 
that  tlie  higli  duties  on  importation  would  make  the  price  of 
bread  steady,  contended '  tLat  "  steady  prices  were  never  produced 
by  restriction.  Apply  the  doctrine  of  restriction  to  any  one 
county  in  England,  and  it  would  be  found  that  the  doing  so 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  steadying  the  prices  in  that  paitic- 
ular  county;  on  the  coutraiy,  the  bread  would  be  alternately 
high  and  low,  according  as  there  was  a  good  or  bad  harvest  in 
that  particular  spot ;  deprived,  as  it  would  be,  of  intercourae 
with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  whole  of  England  was  to 
any  particular  county  in  England  in  this  respect,  such  exactly 
was  the  whole  of  Europe  as  to  England." 

The  Com  Bill  of  1814  was  opposed  by  very  numerous  peti- 
tions ;  and  on  this  account,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  lateness 
of  the  session,  the  bill  was  thrown  out.  But  in  the  spring  of 
1815  the  measure  was  hnrried  through  the  House,  in  spite  of 
the  most  earnest  and  solemn  petitions  of  great  bodies  of  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  throughout  the  country. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  was  under  60s.  a  quarter ;  if  it  rose 
to  66s.,  the  ports  would  be  opened.  The  excitement  was  uni- 
versaL  The  Imidlords  and  farmers  were  filled,  with  terror,  for 
the  continental  mai-kets  were  open.  The  unreflecting  niulti- 
todes  of  the  capital  and  in  some  manufacturing  districts  were 
ready  for  violence.  The  political  economiste  were  divided  in 
their  opinions.  The  lowest  point  at  which  importation  could 
take  place  was  finally  fixed  at  80s.,  by  a  large  majority  of  both 
Ilousee,  with  httle  that  could  be  called  discussion.  Argument 
was  exhausted  in  1814. 

It  was  under  the  corn-law  of  1815,  a  year  after  its  hasty  en- 
actment, that  the  majority  of  the  landed  interest  came  to  pai'lia- 
ment  to  ask  for  the  remission  of  peculiar  burdens,  and  to  de- 
mand Eeeah  protection.  They  had  learnt  nothing  fiwrn  the  sol- 
emn protest  against  that  law  which  some  of  the  most  eminent 
and  the  most  wealthy  of  the  peers  had  inscribed  in  their  journals. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  greatest  amongst  landed  proprietors  — 
Buckingham  Carlisle  Devonshire,  Spencer — the  moat  eminent 
amongst     ta  n —        y,    Grenville,    Wellesley  —  had    ro- 

corded  these  m  n  b  i-ds :  ^  "  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
that  this  law  w  ti-ibute  to  produce  plenty,  cheapness, 

or  steadin  ?s        p  So  long  as  it  operates  at  all,  its  effects 

must  be  the  p  xk  te  f  se.  Monopoly  is  the  parent  of  scar- 
dty,  of  dea  n  ad  uncertainty.  To  cut  off  any  of  the 
sources  of  supp  j ,  ca  o  y  tend  to  lessen  its  abundance  ;  to  close 
against  ourselves  the  cheapest  market  for  any  commodity,  must 
enhance  the  price  at  which  we  purchase  it ;  and  to  confine  the 
1  Hansard,  xsvii.  p.  1100.  ^  Protest.    Hansard,  sxs.  p.  263. 
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consumer  of  com  to  the  produce  of  his  own  country,  is  to  refuse 
to  ourselres  the  betielit  of  that  provL^ion  which  PTOvidence  itself 
has  made  for  equalizing  to  man  the  variations  of  season  and  of 
climate."  The  landed  interest  of  1816  could  not  foresee  that, 
within  five  years,  the  veiy  House  of  Commons  that  had  passed 
the  corn-law  of  1815,  would  receive  from  one  of  its  own  commit- 
tees a  report,  drawn  up  by  an  iconodaat  minister  of  slate,  that 
should  thus  pull  down  the  image  of  clay  which  he  himself  had 
assisted  them  to  set  up  :  ^  "  This  system  is  certainly  liable  to  sud- 
den alterations,  of  which  the  effect  may  he  at  one  time  to  reduce 
prices,  already  low,  lower  than  they  would  probably  have  been 
under  a  sfaite  of  free  trade,  and  at  another  unnecessarily  to  en- 
hance prices  already  high  ;  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  scareity,  and 
to  render  more  severe  the  depression  of  prices  from  abundance. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  deceives  the  gi-ower  with  the  false  hope  of  a 
monopoly,  and  by  its  occasional  interruption  may  lead  to  conse- 
quences which  deprive  him  of  the  benefits  of  that  monopoly, 
when  most  wanted  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  holds  out  to  the  coun- 
try the  prospect  of  an  occasional  free  trade,  but  so  regulated 
and  desultory  as  to  baffle  the  calculations  and  unsettle  the  trans- 
actions both  of  the  grower  and  of  the  dealer  at  home  —  to  de- 
prive the  consumer  of  most  of  the  benefits  of  such  a  trade,  and 
to  involve  the  mertl  ant  in  more  than  the  ordinaiy  risks  of  mer- 
cantile speculation  It  exposes  the  markete  of  the  country 
either  to  be  oce.  sionallj  overwhelmed  with  an  inundation  of 
foreign  com  altogethei  disproportionate  to  its  wants,  or  in  the 
event  of  any  consileiible  deficiency  in  our  own  harvest,  it  cre- 
ates a  sudden  competition  on  the  continent,  by  the  effect  of  which 
the  prices  there  are  lapi  Uy  and  unnecessarily  i-aised  against  our- 
selves. But  the  mconvenient  operation  of  the  present  corn-law, 
which  appears  to  be  less  the  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  for- 
eign grain  brought  into  this  country,  upon  an  average  of  years, 
than  of  the  manner  in  which  that  grain  is  introduced,  is  not 
confined  to  great  fluctuations  in  price,  and  consequent  embarrass- 
ment both  to  the  grower  and  the  consumer ;  for  the  occasional 
prohibition  of  import  has  also  a  direct  tendency  to  contract  the 
extent  of  our  commercial  dealings  with  other  states,  and  to  ex- 
cite in  the  rulers  of  those  states  a  spirit  of  permanent  exclusion 
against  the  productions  or  manufactures  of  this  country  and  its 
colonies.  In  this  conflict  of  retaliatory  exclusion,  injurious  to 
both,  the  two  parlies,  however,  ai-e  not  upon  an  equal  footing;  on 
our  part,  prohibition  must  yield  to  the  wants  of  the  people  ;  on 
the  other  side,  there  is  no  such  oveiTuling  necessity.  And  inas- 
much as  reciprocity  of  demand  Js  the  foundation  of  all  means  of 
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payment,  a  lai^  and  sadden  influx  of  com  might,  under  these 
larcnmstances,  excite  a  temporary  derangement  of  the  course  of 
exchange  ;  the  eflects  of  which,  after  the  resumption  of  cash-pay- 
ments, might  lead  to  a  draiu  of  specie  from  the  Bsmh,  the  eoase- 
quent  contraction  of  ita  circulation,  a  panic  among  the  country 
banks  —  all  aggravating  the  distress  of  a  puWic  dearth,  as  has 
been  experienced  at  former  periods  of  scarcity." 

This  was  at  oQce  judgment  and  prophecy.  But  the  landed 
interest  of  1816  had  but  one  remedy  for  every  evil  —  unequal 
remission  of  taxation  conjoined  with  protection.  They  desired 
themselves  to  pay  less  to  the  state  than  their  fellow-subjects ; 
they  required  the  state  to  limit  their  fellow-subjects  to  that  ex- 
dnaive  market  for  the  necessaries  of  life  which  should  dry  up  the 
sources  of  profitable  industry,  and  thus  make 'their  taxation 
doubly  burdensome.  On  the  7th  March,  Mr.  Western  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  a  series  of  fourteen  resolutions,  which  de- 
dared  the  "  unexampled  distress  "  of  those  whose  capitals  are 
employed  in  agriculture;  the  danger  of  the  continuance  of  such 
distress  ;  the  insufiident  demand  for  the  produce  of  ^iculture, 
80  as  to  cover  the  heavy  charges  aod  burdens  upon  it ;  and  the 
necessity  for  reducing  those  burdens  —  taxes,  tithes,  and  poor- 
rates.  The  resolutions  then  demanded  the  repeal  of  so  much  of 
the  aet  of  1815  as  should  allow  foreign  com  to  he  wai-ehoieed, 
so  that  only  British  com  should  be  stored  ;  and  urged  an  advance 
of  money  by  the  government  to  such  individuals  as  might  be 
indined  to  buy  up  our  native  produce.  TJie  principle  upon 
which  all  this  was  advocated  was  a  sufficiently  broad  one :  "  That 
excessive  taxation  renders  it  necessai-y  to  give  protection  to  all 
artides  the  produce  of  our  own  soil,  against  similar  articles  the 
growth  of  foreign  countries,  not  subject  to  the  same  burdens  ;" 
and  "  that  it  is  tterefore  expedient  to  impose  additional  duties 
and  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  all  articles  the  produce  of 
foreign  agriculture."  It  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  power 
of  the  landed  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  these 
leaerlions  and  unconditional  demands  were  received,  not  only 
witli  tolerance,  but  respect.  The  day-spring  of  economical  pol- 
itics had  scarcely  yet  dawned.  Amongst  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  all  sympathy  with  the  mover 
of  these  resolutions,  "  whom  ^  he  would  venture  to  call  his  hon- 
orable friend."  Mi".  Brougham,  although  oppwed  to  bounties 
upon  exportation,  _and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  corn  from  our 
warehouses,  spoke  approvingly  of  the  corn-law  of  1815  as  "poH- 
tic,^  at  the  least  as  a  palliative,  or  as  affording  the  means  of  car- 
rying tlie  country  through  difficulties,  the  greatest  pressure  of 
which  we  may  hope  will  only  prove  temporai-y."     This  temper, 

1  Hnskiason'B  Speeches,  i.  p.  313.  2  Brougham's  Speeciies,  i,  p,  633. 
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even  amidst  men  net  easentiallj  supporters  of  class  interests, 
win  not  be  wondered  at  wlien  «e  consider  the  preponderating 
power  of  landed  property  m  the  House  ot  Commons  at  that 
time.  The  &trenj;th  either  of  the  ministry  or  tie  opposition  es- 
sentially depended  upon  the  nomencil  force  of  the  coimtiy  gen- 
tlemen, riie  commer*,  al  and  niEinulactanng  interests  were  most 
imperfectly  repr^ented  The  landed  aristocracy  had  retained 
official  power,  in  association  with  a  few  cieikly"  worbei-s,  from 
the  earliest  feudal  times.  The  admission  of  a  mei-chant  to  the 
conncils  of  the  sovereign  would  have  been  deemed  pollution. 
The  mill-owners  had  carried  us  through  the  war ;  yet  as  a  polit- 
ical body  they  were  without  influence,  almost  without  a  voic«. 
There  was  no  one  in  tbe  House  of  Commoas  who  had  either  the 
courage  or  the  ability  to  probe  the  wounds  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terests, which  were  thus  paraded  before  the  nation. 

The  distress  of  the  agriculturists  was  thus  stated,  in  1816,  in 
general  terms,  by  Mr,  "Western :  ^ "  Between  two  and  three  years 
ago,  agriculture  was  in  a  flourishing  and  prospej'ous  state  ;  and 
yet,  within  the  short  period  which  ha«  since  elapsed,  thousaads 
have  been  already  ruined,  and  destitution  seems  to  impend 
over  the  property  of  all  those  whose  capital  is  engaged  in 
tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil."  The  causes  Tisigned  by  him  weie 
excessive  taxation,  the  reduction  ot  the  papei  cunencj,  tithes, 
poor-rates.  "  Yet,  in  i^pite  of  all  these  buidens,  up  to  the  mid 
die  of  1818,  agriculture'  did  sustam  them,  and  under  the  weight 
of  their  united  pressure  continued  to  make  most  lapid  advaucea. 
But  the  chief  cause,  as  most  correctly  stated  by  Mr,  Western, 
was  "  a  redundant  supply  in  the  markets,  a  supply  considei'abiy 
beyond  the  demand,  and  that  created  chiefly  by  the  produce  of 
om-  own  agriculture."  With  equal  correctness  did  tiie  speaker 
add  :  "  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  if  there  is  a  small  defi- 
ciency of  supply,  the  price  wOl  rise  in  a  ratio  fer  beyond  any  pro- 
poition  of  such  defidency;  the  effect,  indeed,  is  almost  incalcula- 
ble ;  so  liliewise,  in  a  sorplus  of  supply  beyond  demand,  the  price 
will  fall  in  a  i-atio  exceeding  almost  tenfold  the  amount  of  such 
surplus."  And  yet,  with  this  knowledge  of  general  pimcipies, 
the  same  speaker  asserts  that  in  the  period  wheu  "  agiicultuie 
was  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  state,"  tlie  profits  ot  agricult- 
ure were  not  large.  Let  us  endeavor  to  elucidate  his  position, 
that  "if  there  is  a  small  deficiency  of  supply,  the  price  will  iiiiB 
in  a  ratio  far  beyond  a  y  [  o[  ort'on  of  such  deficiency  "  Moie 
than  a  century  ago  t  I  ad  been  computed  that  but  one  tenth  oi 
the  defect  in  the  1  arvest  miy  se  the  p  ice  three  tenths,  and 
two  ninths  deficie  cy  ue  tie  [rce  e  ht  tealhs.  This  was 
the   opinion  of  D  A      a       a   1    (_       o      King.      Mr.   Tooke, 
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in  quoting  this  passage,  saj-s :  ^  "  There  in  some  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  estimate  is  not  very  wide  of  the  truth,  from 
obsei-yat'on  of  the  repeated  occurrence  of  the  fact,  that  the  price 
of  com  in  this  country  has  risen  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  and 
upwards,  when  the  utmost  computed  deficiency  of  the  crops 
has  not  been  more  than  between  one  sixth  and  one  third  below 
an  average,  and  when  tliat  deficiency  has  been  relieved  by  for-  ■ 
eign  supphra,"  Upon  this  principle  we  may  estimate  the  value 
of  Mr.  Western's  assertion  that,  during  the  flourishing  years  to 
which  he  refers,  the  profits  of  agriculture  had  not  been  large.  If 
the  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  in  good  years  be  thirty-three 
bushels,  sold  for  6s.  a  bushel,  the  amount  realized  would  be  91. 
18s.  If  the  produce  in  an  unfiivorable  season  were  diminished 
one  sixth,  and  the  price  raised  from  6s.  to  12s.,  the  27^  bushels 
would  produce  16/.  10s.  The  difierence  is  pi-ofit.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  in  1793,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
49s.  6rf.  a  quarter;  in  1794,  it  was  54s.;  in  1795  and  17!)6, 
years  of  scardty,  it  was  above  80s. ;  in  1797  and  1798,  it  fell 
agmn  to  the  prices  of  1794.  The  hai-vests  of  1799  and  1800 
were  fearful  visitations  of  scarcity.  At  Michaelmas,  1798,  the 
quarter  of  wlieat  sold  for  92s.;  and  at  Michaelmas,  1800,  for 
128s.  The  winter  of  1800-1  was  the  season  of  the  greatest  pri- 
vation that  had  been  experienced  in  this  country  since  the  days 
when  famine  was  a  common  occurrence  :  before  the  harvest  of 
1801  the  quarter  of  wheat  had  risen  to  177s.,  and  the  quartern 
loaf  had  reached  the  fearful  price  of  2s.  within  a  half-penny. 
From  1802  to  1807  were  years  of  abundance;  but  the  price  of 
wheat  never  weat  down  to  that  of  the  years  preceding  1800. 
During  these  six  years  the  lowest  average  price  of  any  one  year 
was  60s.;  the  average  price  of  the  six  years  was  75s.  But  the 
six  years  from  1808  to  1813  were  years  of  deficient  produce; 
the  price  of  wheat  during  that  period  went  up,  according  to  the 
principle  of  Gref^ory  King  and  of  Mr.  Western.  The  price  be- 
tbre  the  harvest  of  1808  wis  74s.  firf.  the  quarter ; "  at  the  same 
period  in  1809,  it  was  100s.;  in  1810,  120s.;  in  1811,  104».; 
in  181-2,  136s.;  in  1813,  136s.  The  average  price  of  the  six 
'years,  I08s. :  an  excess  of  S8s.  above  the  average  price  of  the 
six  years  from  1802  to  1807.  In  1810  the  foreign  supply  was 
very  considerable ;  but  for  that  supply  scarcity  would  have  be- 
come famine.  In  1811  and  1812  there  was  a  virtual  exclusion 
of  foreign  supply.  For  four  of  these  years  of  high  prices  out  of 
the  six,  the  agricultural  interest  had  the  exclusive  advantage  of 
the  rise  of  price,  far  advanced  above  the  degree  of  defect.  That 
was  the  period,  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  us,  when  every 
acre  of  land  was  eagerly  bought  up ;   when  the  enclosure  of 

1  HistoO'  of  Trices,  i,  p.  13.  2  Eton  Tables. 
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wastes  went  on  to  an  excess  that  had.  very  slight  regard  to  tho 
quality  of  the  land  enclosed ;  when  the  cultivation  of  wheat  waa 
forced  to  an  extent  that  had  no  reference  to  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil,  or  the  necessiti^  of  economical  hiishandiy ;  when  rents 
were  raised  twofold,  and  often  threefold,  above  the  rents  of 
1792  ;  when  the  race  of  small  caiefnl  farmers  vanished  from  the 
earth,  aad  gave  place  to  a  le^on  of  the  moat  luxurious  and 
insolent  of  all  the  class  of  gettera  of  sudden  wealth ;  when 
the  whole  business  of  cultivation  waa  an  a^ir  of  grasping  ig- 
norance —  a  aci-amble  for  excessive  gains,  in  which  the  land- 
owners eagerly  participated ;  when  the  system  of  bread  allow- 
ances in  aid  of  wages  was  made  the  instrument  of  debasing 
the  laborer  into  a  predial  slave,  and  the  poor-rates,  heavy  as 
they  were,  opei-ated  aa  a  positive  bounty  to  the  agriculturista, 
by  enabling  them  to  feed  their  own  laborers  out  of  their  own 
produce,  thus  raising,  by  improvident  consumption,  the  price  of 
bread  on  all  the  non-agricultnral  population,  and  leaving  to  the 
agricultaral  population  no  surplus  for  the  minor  necessaries  of 
life.  This  was  the  period  when,  according  to  Mr.  Western,  "  ag- 
riculture was  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  state."  In  1814 
there  was  the  fear  of  peace  and  ihe  fear  of  abundance,  to  come 
across  the  dreams  that  this  state  of  things  would  last  forever. 
When  the  overpowering  landed  interest  in  1814  and  1815  de- 
manded a  new  corn-law  of  parliament,  prices  had  felleii  to  the 
average  of  the  years  from  1802  to  1807.  In  1816,  when  the 
cry  of  "  disti-ess  "  waa  at  its  height,  —  when  it,  was  proclaimed 
that  the  universal  bankruptcy  of  the  cultivators  waa  at  hand ; 
that  no  rents  could  be  paid ;  that  the  soil  of  England  would  go 
out  of  cultivation,  —  no  one  in  parliament  uttered  the  undoubted 
truth,  that  the  years  of  agricultural  prosperity  had  been  years  of 
suffering  and  depression  to  all  other  classes  of  the  community ; 
that  the  reckless  prodigality  of  the  cultivators,  aad  their  false 
ambition  to  win  a  higher  social  position  than  their  forefathers  — 
not  by  their  prudence  and  intelligence,  but  by  their  ostentation ; 
that  the  lavish  and  unprofitable  expenditure  of  farmiug  capital,  in 
comiection  with  excessive  rents,  liad  mainly  led  to  the  insolven- 
cies and  executions  for  debt  which  were  paraded  as  evidences  of 
national -decoy;  that  the  good  soils  onnaturally  exhausted,  and 
the  poor  soils  unnaturally  broken  up.  must  go  out  of  cultivation 
under  a  more  healthy  and  less  artificial  system;  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  supply  had  forced  the  growth  of  wheat,  to  the 
injury  of  truly  praiuctive  cultivation  ;  and  that  the  boasted 
agricultural  improvements  were  really  little  more  than  an  exten- 
sion of  the  surface  under  tillage,  to  the  neglect  of  scientitic  hus- 
bandry, which  the  farmers  of  that  day  ridiculed,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  minor  economiea  out  of  whicli  their  predecessors 
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had  ina3e  their  chief  profits.  The  great  crop  of  181S,  which 
left  a  surplus  produce  for  two  or  three  yeai«,  came  as  the  natural 
corrective  for  this  really  evil  condition  of  society.  The  remedy 
■was  a  severe  one,  and  we  may  commiserate  the  individaal  suffer- 
ing of  the  transition  state.  We  may  even  consider  that  the  corn- 
law  of  1815,  as  a  merely  temporary  measure,  did  aometliing  not 
unprodnctive  of  general  benefit  to  break  the  fall  of  the  agricult- 
ural interests.  But  ■when,  in  a  course  of  stru^le  after  struggle, 
it  was  sought  to  perpetuate  the  principlea  of  that  law  —  the  prin- 
ciples which  formed  the  creed  of  the  land-owners  of  1816  — 
"  that  excessive  taxation  reuders  it  necesaaiy  to  ^ve  protection 
to  all  articles  the  produce  of  our  own  soil,  against  similar  articles 
the  growth  of  foreign  countries  " — it  was  time  to  consider  what 
were  the  interests  of  a  class,  and  what  were  the  -.uterests  of  a 
nation.  That  consideration  came  tardily  upon  the  moat  enlight> 
ened  and  disinterested  of  the  government  and  the  legislature. 
But  it  did  come ;  and  it  has  constituted  the  great  rallying- 
point  of  the  commei-cial  and  manufac luring  interests,  whose  power, 
whether  of  union,  or  wealth,  or  intelligence,  has  been  growing 
year  by  year,  and  making  proselytes  slowly  and  surely  Vith  the 
pH^ress  of  that  general  spread  of  knowledge,  compared  with 
which  all  mere  party  bonds  are  but  ropes  of  sand. 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Western  in  1816  came  to  no  practical 
result ;  for  the  chief  reason,  that  the  forced  abandonment  of  the 
property  tax,  and  the  voluntary  relinquishment  of  the  war  malt- 
dufy,  had  really  left  very  little  within  the  reach  of  government 
to  be  offered  as  a  further  boon  to  the  landed  interest.  When 
they  demanded  that  foreign  com  should  be  no  longer  warehoused 
duty  free,  it  was  manifest  that  they  utterly  set  at  nought  every 
possible  precaution  against  a  season  of  dearth.  Their  relief  was 
to  be  attained  at  all  hazards  by  the  most  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional monopoly.  The  bonded  com  could  not  be  let  out  of  ware- 
house till  the  home  price  had  reached  80s. ;  but  that  was  not 
enough.  When  the  hour  of  deamess  should  anive,  we  were  at 
once  to  scatter  our  emissai'ies  over  the  fece  of  the  earth,  to  bny 
com  at  any  price,  and  by  the  sudden  demand,  to  raise  the  foreign 
market  to  the  level  of  the  home  market,  so  that  the  "  flourishing 
and  prosperous  period  "  of  agricultnre  might  he  secured  beyond 
all  hazard  of  the  interruption  to  be  produced  by  commercial  fore- 
sight. But  this  was  not  all,  Eape-«eed  and  linseed  of  the  growth 
of  foreign  soils  were  to  be  prohibited ;  tallow,  cheese,  and  hntter 
were  proposed  to  be  shut  out.  The  ministers  smiled  a  negative 
upon  the  most  presumptuous  of  these  demands,  "  afraid  ^  that  we 
bad  already  gone  quite  as  far  as  policy  would  admit  in  our  sys- 
tem of  prohibitions,  if  not  indeed  too  far ;  and  we  should  be  par- 
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ficularly  cautious  how  we  advanced  still  further  into  the  system." 
The  legislative  exliibition  of  the  wisdom  that  shouted  for  uncon- 
ditional protection  may  be  summed  up  in  one  .«hort  and  emphatic 
spfech:^  "The  strength,  the  virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people  mainly  depeuded  on  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  ;  and  on  this  principle  the  country  should  he  forced  to 
feed  its  own  poptdation.  No  partial  advantiige  to  be  derived 
from  commerce  could  compensate  for  any  deficiency  in  this  re- 
spect. The  true  prindple  of  national  prosperity  was  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  agricultural  produce, 
except  in  extreme  eases." 

"  Manufactures  and  commei-ce,"  said  the  speech  of  ti^e  Prince 
B«gent,  "  are  in  a  flouiishing  condition."  This  was  to  (i^Baaoi, 
i-ely  upon  the  bare  figures  of  cusfom-hoose  returns.  Hcesiuid 
In  1815  the  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  prod-  ™°""'™*' 
uce  and  manufactures  fxported  was  fifty-one  millions,  being  six 
millions  more  than  in  1814.  Well  might  the  commerce  of  the 
country  seem  to  be  flourishing.  Those  who  knew  the  I'eal  work- 
ings of  that  commerce  were  not  so  deceived.  Mr.  Baring,  on  the 
second  night  of  the  session,  declared  that  "  he  saw  more  loss  than 
gain  in  this  great  increase  of  export."  When  the  destruction  of 
the  power  of  Napoleon  in  1814  had  opened  the  ports  of  the  con- 
tinent to  our  vessels  —  when  the  consumption  of  our  exports  no 
longer  depended  upon  a  vast  system  of  contraband  ti-ade  —  it 
was  universally  thought  that  there  could  be  no  limit  to  the  da- 
mand  for  British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce.  If,  imder 
flie  anti-commercial  decrees  of  our  great  enemy,  the  shipments  to 
European  ports  had  been  twelve  millions  in  1811,  why  should 
they  not  be  doubled  in  1814?  And  accoi-dingly  they  wei-e 
doubled.  The  most  exiravagant  profits  were  expected  to  be 
realized.  The  ordinary  course  of  trade  was  forsaken,  and  small 
capitalists  as  weU  as  large,  at  the  outports  as  well  as  in  London, 
eagerly  bought  up  colonial  produce,  and  looised  for  golden  re- 
turns. "  The  shippers  ^  found  to  their  cost,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  the  effective  demand  on  the  continent  for  colonial  produce 
and  British  manufactui'cs  had  been  greatiy  ovevi-ated ;  for  what- 
ever might  be  the  desire  of  the  foreign  consumers  to  possess  arti- 
cles BO  long  out  of  their  reach,  they  were  limited  in  their  means 
of  purchase ;  and  accordingly,  the  bulk  of  the  commodities  ex- 
ported brought  veiy  inadequate  returns."  Mr,  Brougham  in 
1816  correctly  described  the  result  of  these  exportations : '  "  Tlie 
bubble  soon  burst,  like  its  predecessors  of  the  South  Sea,  the 
Mississippi,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  English  goods  were  selling  for 
much  leas  in  Holland  and  the  noilh  of  Europe,  than  in  London 

1  Mc.  Barhara:  Hansai'd,  xxxiii.  p.  69S. 

a  Tooke'9  Jlistocj  of  I'nces,  ii.  p.  8.  E  Bruusliani'a  Speeches,  i,  p.  619. 
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and  Manchester ;  in  most  places  they  were  lying  a  dead  weight 
without  any  sale  at  all;  and  either  bo  returns  whatever  were 
received,  or  pounds  came  back  for  thousands  that  had  gone  forth." 
A  very  slight  consideration  will  explain  the  caches  of  this  enor- 
mous mistake,  in  the  iirst  place,  the  continent  was  w  holly  ex 
hauated  by  the  long  course  of  war  —  by  the  prodigious  expendi 
ture  of  capital  that  the  war  had  demanded  —  by  the  wasteful 
consumption  of  mighty  armies  embattled  against  the  oppies'iii  — 
by  the  rapine  of  the  predatory  hordes  that  were  let  loose  upon 
their  soil  — by  confiscation.  The  people  had  necessarily  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  maintain  life  ;  they  had  little  to  spare  foi  the 
secondary  necessaries  —  nothing  for  indulgence.  The  mei  hants 
of  our  own  country  —  the  nation  in  general — had  been  so  accHi 
toraed  to  the  outward  indications  of  prosperity  at  home  duimg 
the  couKe  of  the  war,  that  they  had  no  adequate  idea  thnt  war 
was  the  great  destroyer  of  capital,  and  that  it  essentially  left  all 
mankind  poorer.  In  the  second  place,  what  had  the  contment  to 
give  us  in  exchange  for  our  coffee  and  our  sugar,  our  cali  oes 
and  our  cutlery  ?  The  old  mercantile  school  still  existed  amongst 
OS,  who  thought  that  the  perfection  of  commerce  was  to  exchange 
goods  for  money,  and  that  a  great  commevcial  nation  might  'lub 
siat  without  barter.  But  the  continent  had  no  money  to  exch  uige 
for  English  products,  even  if  the  exploded  theories  of  the  bal 
ance  of  trade  could  have  found  any  realization.  The  continent 
exhausted  as  it  was,  had  its  native  commodities  ;  but  those  we 
refused.  France  had  her  wines,  but  we  resolved,  in  t!ie  «pnit  of 
the  most  high-flown  patriotism  n      to  ve  them  ujion  equal 

terms  with  those  of  Portugal  h  B  h  its  timber,  but  we 
determined  to  build  our  hou       w        h  rior  growth  of  oar 

North  American  colonies;    h  h  of  Europe  would 

have  applied  ilaelf  to  raising  rp       p  oduce  of  corn  for  our 

increasing  nan-agricultural  p  p  n  b       he  corn-law  of  1815 

forbade  the  calling  foith  of  h  na  ■a  ources  of  the  whole 
earth  to  remedy  the  miseries  ca  ^  scardty  ;  Holland 

and  Belgium  had  their  chees     nd  b  pply  the  insufficient 

dairy  prodai^e  of  these  island    b  w  p    hibitory  duties  were 

ifliposed,  directly  that  we  could  i-esort  to  their  markets.  We 
panted  for  continental  trade  ;  we  believed  that  the  peace  would 
give  u8  the  marts  of  the  whole  world.  But  we  doggedly  held 
on  in  a  coarse  of  commercial  regulation  which  belonged  only  to 
the  infancy  of  society.  We  perpetuated  foreign  restrictions  and 
exclusions  of  our  own  manufactured  produce,  by  persistence  in  a 
system  which  other  nations  of  necessity  I'egarded  as  the  cause  of 
our  manufacturing  superiority.  We  did  not  then  know  bow  es- 
sentially this  system  retarded  our  national  progi'ess.  We  listened 
to  those  who,  on  every  side,  clamored  for   exclusiv 
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Agriculiurists  and  manufiicturera,  laud-owners  and  ship-owners, 
equally  sliouted  for  protection. 

The  atate  of  the  American  trade  of  1816  was  described  by 
Mr.  Brougham,  afl«r  speaking  of  the  disastrous  results  of  the 
continental  speculations ;  ^  "  The  peace  with  America  has  pro- 
duced somewhat  of  a  similar  effect ;  though  I  am  very  far  from 
placing  the  vast  exporte  which  it  occasioned  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  those  to  the  European  markets  the  year  before  ;  because 
ultimately  the  Ameriwms  will  pay,  wbich  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  continent  renders  very  unlikely."  Let  us  remark  that  we 
did  Eot  prevent  the  Americans  pftying  in  the  only  way  in  which 
one  great  people  can  pay  another  —  by  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities wliicb  each  wants,  in  return  for  commodities  of  which 
each  can  produce  a  superfluity.  We  shut  out  their  corn,  but  we 
did  not  slmt  out  then'  cotton.  In  1813  we  retained  for  consump- 
licni  only  fifty  million  pounds  of  cotton-woo! ;  in  1814,  only  flfly- 
three  millions ;  the  amount  consumed  of  each  year  being  less 
than  that  of  1 804  The  peace  with  America  came  at  the  end 
of  1814,  In  1815  we  consumed  ninety-two  million  pounds;  in 
1816,  eighty-six  million  pounds  ;  in  1817,  one  hundred  and  six- 
teea  million  pounds;  and  in  1818,  one  hundred  and  sixty-tivo 
million  pounds.  But  we  went  further  with  the  United  States  in. 
the  recognition  of  just  commercial  principles,  than  with  any 
European  nation.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  both  coun- 
tries agreed  to  repeal  their  navigation  laws,  and  ^  the  ships  ^  of 
the  two  countries  were  placed  reciprocally  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing in  the  ports  of  England  and  the  United  States,  and  ail  dis- 
criminating duties  chargeable  upon  the  goods  which  they  con- 
veyed were  mutually  repealed." 

The  disti-esses  of  the  agricultural  and  the  commercial  interests 
were  thus  coincident.  The  prices  of  agricultural  Qjagj^mj, 
produce  were  depressed  by  superabundance ;  but  the  ptewion  of 
Buperabundanceandtlie  consequent  low  prices  produced  "'  ^' 
sniaU  benefit  to  the  manufecturing  consumers.  The  prices  of 
manufecturing  produce  were  depressed  by  the  glut  provided  for 
extravagant  speculation ;  but  the  glut  produced  no  increase  in 
the  command  over  the  secondary  necessaries  to  the  i^cult«ral 
consumers.  The  means  of  purchase  amongst  ail  classes  were 
exhausted.  The  capital  wliich  was  to  impel  their  profitable  in- 
dustry was  dried  up.  Tliere  was  "  a  very  general  depression '  in 
the  prices  of  nearly  all  pTOductions,  and  in  the  value  of  all  fixed 
property,  entailing  a  convergence  of  losses  and  taiiures  among 
the  agricultm^l,  and  commercial,  and  manufacturing  and  mining, 
'    ' '     '    ;,  and  building  interests,  which  niaiked  that  period 
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as  one  of  tUe  most  cxtenBivo  suffering  and  distress,"  Some 
proclaimed  that  tlie  depression  and  the  distr^a  were  caused,  not 
by  the  esbaustion  of  war,  but  by  "  the  transition  from  a  state  of 
war  to  a  state  of  peace."  The  theoi-y  upon  which  this  delusion 
was  upheld  was  tbis ;  ^  "  The  whole  annual  war  expenditure, 
to  the  amount  of  not  lesa  than  forty  millions,  was  at  onee  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  But  public  espenilitnre  is  like  the 
fountain- ti'ee  in  the  Indian  paradise,  which  diffuses  in  fertiliziug 
sti-eama  the  vapors  which  it  was  crested  to  collect  and  condeiae 
for  the  purpose  of  more  beneficially  returning  and  distributing 
them."  According  to  this  logical  imagery,  or  ima^natiye  log^c, 
the  capital  of  a  nation  in  the  pockets  of  its  proprietors  is  "  vapor ; " 
it  becomes  a  "fertilizing  stream  "when  it  condenses  into  taxes. 
It  assumes  that  there  is  more  demand  when  the  capital  of  a 
country  is  expended  by  government,  than  when  the  same  capital 
ia  expended  by  individu^s.  It  assames  that  the  expenditure  of 
capital  by  government,  in  subsidies,  in  the  wasteful  consumption 
of  armies,  in  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  war,  ia  more  profitable  than 
the  expenditure  of  capital  in  the  general  objects  of  industry 
which  create  more  capita].  It  assumes  that  the  partial  expendi- 
ture of  capital  by  goverament  in  its  victualling  office,  is  more 
profitable  than  the  regular  expenditure  of  the  same  capital  left 
in  the  pockets  of  the  tax-payers,  to  give  tbem  an  additional  com- 
mand over  the  comforts  and  elegandea  of  life.  One  who  saw 
thi-ough  a  fallacy  as  clearly  as  any  peraon,  suid  had  no  respect  for 
the  mi  n  ping  phrases  of  the  worahippers  of  power  —  William 
Cobbett  —  says  of  such  dreams  of  the  advantage  of  government 
expenditure :  "To  hear  this  tali,  one  would  suppose  that  gov- 
ernment was  a  very  rich  and  generous  thing,  having  an  immense 
estate  of  its  on-n,  instead  of  being  what  it  is  —  the  collector  of 
enormous  sums  drawn  away  from  the  people  at  large."  This 
fallacy,  as  well  as  many  others  connected  with  the  depression  of 
industry  at  the  close  of  the  war,  has  been  disproved  by  the  long 
experience  of  peace.  We  now  know  that  consumption  has  in- 
creased at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  at  any  period  during  the  quar- 
ter of  a  CHDtury  of  wild  pi-ofhsion ;  that  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  production  of  the  country  h^  increased  in  the 
same  proportion ;  that  the  real  propei'ty  of  the  nation  has  re- 
ceived the  like  increase ;  that  the  increase  of  population  has  been 
more  than  commensurate.  We  had  arrived  in  1816  at  the  high- 
est point  of  war  exhaustion.  The  peace  came  as  the  sloiv  but 
sure  corrective.  Had  the  war  been  prolonged  another  three 
years,  upon  the  same  scale  as  the  expenditure  of  1813,  '14, 
and  '15  —  had  one  bundred  and  ninety-seven  millions  more  been 
thrown  away  of  the  capital  of  the  nation  —  it  may  be  doubted 

■  Qoarterly  Eeview,  July,  1816.  =  PoHtical  Beglster,  Oct.  5, 1818. 
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whether  sixty  years  of  peace,  instead  of  thirty,  woiili!  have  re- 
paired tlie  consequence B  of  such  an  unnatural  exhiiustion. 

Although  the  timu  id  not  arrived  for  presenting  any  details 
connected  with  the  resumptioa  of  cash  payments  by 
the  Bank  of  Enghuid,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  "™""'^- 
very  briefly  notice  the  opinion  which  so  generally  obtained  in 
1816,  that  the  depreciation  of  the  carrency  during  the  war,  and 
the  practice  return  to  a  veal  standard  at  the  period  of  peace, 
i¥aa  a  main  if  not  the  sole  caase  of  the  distress  and  embarrafis- 
ment  which  we  have  described.  Cobbett,  in  his  strong  and  ex- 
aggerated style,  puts  the  argument  thus ;  ^  "  From  this  time 
[1797]  there  has  bera  little  besides  paper-money.  This  became 
plenty,  and,  of  course,  wages  and  com  and  everything  became 
high  in  price.  But,  when  the  peace  came,  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  paper-money ;  because,  when  we  came  to 
have  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  it  would  never  do  to  sell  a 
one-pound  note  at  Calais,  as  was  the  ease,  for  about  thirteen  shil- 
lings. The  Bank  and  the  government  had  it  in  their  power  to 
lessen  the  quantity  of  paper.  Down  came  prices  in  a  little  while ; 
and  if  the  debt  and  taxes  had  come  down  too,  in  tlie  same  degree, 
there  would  have  been  no  material  injury ; '  but  they  did  not. 
Taxes  liave  continued  the  same.  Hence  our  ruin,  the  complete 
ruin  of  the  gi-eat  mass  of  farmers,  and  tradesmen,  aJid  small  land- 
lords ;  and  hence  the  misery  of  the  people."  This  was  published 
in  November,  1816.  The  theory  might  be  right,  that  the  re- 
duced amount  of  the  currency  was  the  main  cause  of  the  depres- 
sion of  prices,  if  the  facts  were  here  correctly  stated.  But  the 
Bank  of  England  at  the  peace  scarcely  contracted  its  issues  at 
all.  In  August,  1813,  the  circulation  of  hank-notes  was  nearly 
twenty-five  millions  ;  at  the  same  season  in  1814,  it  was  twenty- 
eight  millions;  in  1815,  twenty-seven  mOlions;  in  1816,  only 
half  a  million  leas.  The  utmost  amoimt  of  the  depreciation  of 
bank-notes  was  in  1814,  when  a  hundred  pounds  of  paper  would 
only  buy  74/,  17s,  6d.  of  gold,  —  a  depreciation  of  about  25  per 
cent.  In  1815  and  1816  a  hundred  pounds  of  paper  would  buy 
83/,  5s.  Qd.  of  gold,  —  a  depreciation  of  nearly  17  per  cent. 
Thus  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money  which  Cobbett,  and  many 
others  of  less  violent  polltios,  declared  had  produced  the  wide- 
spreading  ruin  of  1816,  by  causing  a  pi'oportionate  fall  of  the 
prices  of  commodities  exchanged  for  money,  was  not  more  than  8 
per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  period  when  the  value  of  an  mi- 
■  convertiiDle  paper-money  was  at  the  lowest.  It  is  no  less  true  that 
a  vast  amount  of  paper-money  was  withdrawn  fiwrn  circulation  at 
this  peiiod,  by  the  failure  of  many  country-banks,  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  their  advances  by  all  who  were  stable.  This  was  a  conse- 
1  Political  BegisEer,  Nov.  30, 1816. 
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quence  of  the  great  fall  of  agricultural  produce  —  a  consequence 
of  tlie  dimiiiislied  credit  of  the  producers.  When  the  restriction 
upon  cash  payments  by  the  ISank  of  England  was,  in  1816, 
agreed  to  be  renewed  for  two  years,  tlie  bearing  of  the  eootin- 
nanee  of  the  restriction  upon  the  state  of  prices  was  not  over- 
looked. An  extract  from  Mr,  Horner's  speech  on  the  1st  May 
1816,  on  his  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  restoring  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
will  supply  all  that  is  necessary  at  this  point  of  our  history  for 
the  elucidation  of  this  complicated  subject:^  "Ho  would  ask  the 
House,  had  they  felt  no  evils  from  the  long  suspension  of  cash- 
payments  ?  Were  they  sensible  of  no  evils,  after  all  that  had 
passed  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  of  the  agricultural  distress, 
during  which  no  one  had  been  hai-dy  enough  fo  deny  that  a  great 
evil  had  arisen  from  the  sadden  destruction  of  the  artificial 
prices  ?  Would  any  man  say  that  there  had  not  been  a  great 
change  in  the  value  of  money  ?  Wliat  this  was  owing  to,  might 
be  disputed  ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  not  the  least  doubt. 
From  inquiries  which  he  had  made,  and  fi'om  the  accounts  on 
the  table,  he  was  convinced  that  a  greater  imd  more  sudden  re- 
duction of  the  circulating  medium  had  never  taken  place  in  any 
country,  than  had  taken  place  since  the  peace  in  this  country, 
with  the  exception  of  those  reductions  wiiich  had  hiippened  in 
France  after  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  after  the  destruction  of 
the  assignats.  He  should  not  go  into  the  question  how  this  re- 
duction had  been  effected,  though  it  was  a  veiy  curious  one,  and 
abounded  in  illustrations  of  the  principles  which  had  been  so 
much  disputed  in  that  House.  The  reduction  of  the  ctcrrauy 
had  oric/inated  in  the  previous  fall  of  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce.  This  fall  had  produced  a  destruction  of  the  countiy- 
bank  paper  to  an  extent  which  would  not  have  been  thought  pos- 
sible without  more  ruin  than  had  ensued.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  also  reduced  its  issues,  as  appeared  by  the  accounts 
recently  presented.  The  avei-s^  amount  of  their  currency  was 
not,  during  the  last  year,  more  than  between  twenty-five  and 
twenty-six  millions ;  while  two  yeara  ago  it  had  been  nearer 
twenty-nine  millions,  and  at  one  time  even  amounted  to  thirty-one 
millions.  But  without  looking  to  the  diminution  of  the  Bank 
of  England  paper,  the  reduction  of  country  paper  was  enough  to 
account  for  the  fall  which  had  taken  place.  Another  evil  which 
had  resulted  from  the  state  of  the  currency,  which  he  had  fore- 
seen and  predicted,  but  which  had  been  deemed  visionary,  was, 
that  duruig  the  war  we  had  borrowed  money,  which  was  then  of 
small  value,  and  we  were  now  obliged  to  pay  it  at  a  high  value. 
This  was  the  most  formidable  evil  which  threatened  our  finances ; 
'  HaiiBard,  Kxxiv,  p.  113. 
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and,  though  he  hiid  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  government,  to  despair,  he  was 
appalled  wlien  he  considered  the  immense  amount  of  the  interest  of 
the  debt  conti-acted  in  that  arlifldal  currency,  compared  with  the 
produce  of  the  taxes.  .  .  .  Iiooking  forward  to  the  operation  of 
this  restriction  in  time  of  peace,  it  would  be  found  to  leave  us 
without  any  known  or  certain  standard  of  money  to  regulate  the 
transactions,  not  only  between  the  public  and  its  crediwrs,  but  be- 
tween individuals.  The  currency  which  was  to  prevail  was  not 
,  only  uncertain,  but  cruel  and  unjust  in  its  operation  —  at  one  time 
upon  those  whose  income  was  fixed  in  money,  and  to  all  creditors 
— at  another  time,  when  by  some  accident  it  was  diminished  in 
amount,  to  all  debtors.  Was  not  this  an  evil  sufficient  to  attract 
the  attention  of  a  wise,  a  benevolent,  and  a  prudent  government  ? 
If  they  looked  at  the  agricultural  interest,  was  not  a  fluctuation 
of  prices  the  greatest  of  evils  to  the  farmer  ?  For,  supposing 
prices  were  fixed  and  steady,  it  was  indifferent  to  him  what  was 
the  standard.  As  long  as  we  had  no  standard  —  no  fixed  value 
of  money  —  but  it  was  suffered  to  rise  and  fall  like  the  quick- 
silver in  the  barometer,  no  man  could  conduct  his  property  with 
any  security,  or  depend  upon  any  sure  and  certain  profit.  Per- 
Bons  who  were  aware  of  Oie  importance  of  this  subject  must  be 
Burely  anxious  to  know  whether  there  were  any  imperative  rea- 
sons for  continuing  the  present  system ;  to  know  whether  it  was 
intended  to  revert  to  the  old  system;  and  if  not  now,  when  that 
system  would  be  reverted  to,  and  what  would  he  the  best  means 
for  bringing  about  that  measure." 

Here,  for  the   present,  we  leave  this  question  of  the  cur- 
rency. 
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A  Feench  author,  in  one  of  those  rapid  generalizations 
which  are  characteristic  of  much  of  the  modem  hia- 
torical  writing  of  his  country,  and  which,  if  not  quite 
so  far  removed  from  trath  as  a  positive  falsification  of  facts,  are 
as  certainly  deceptive  —  M.  Capefigue —  thus  describes  the  con- 
dition of  Great  Britain  after  the  peace ; '  "  The  Convention  of 
1815  had  scarcely  been  signed  before  England  saw  a  formidable 
conspiracy  of  radicalism  spring  up  in  her  bosom.  It  was  not 
confined  to  a  few  outbreaks  easily  repressed,  but  displayed  itself 
in  masses  of  a  hundred  thousand  wortmen,  who  destroyed  fac- 
tories and  pillaged  houses.  It  was  as  if  the  eartli  trembled, 
ready  to  swallow  up  the  old  aristocracy,"  Let  us  endeavor  to 
come  somewhat  nearer  the  truth,  by  tracing,  through  a  multitude 
of  details,  the  real  dangers  and  the  exaggerated  alarms  of  this 
moral  earthquake. 

We  have  shown  how  the  exhaustion  of  British  capital,  the 
unavoidable  consequent  weight  of  taxation,  the  depression  of 
agricultural  stock,  the  want  of  mariets  for  native  and  colonial 
produce,  had  produced  that  paralysis  of  industry  which  marked 
the  latter  months  of  1815  and  the  beginning  of  1816.  That 
these  cireumstances  were  most  felt  by  those  whose  voices  of 
complaint  were  least  heard,  by  the  working  population,  was  soon 
made  perfectly  manifest.  There  was  a  surplus  of  labor  in  every 
department  of  human  exertion.  Mr.  Brand  declaimed  in  parlia- 
ment,'' at  the  end  of  March,  speaking  especially  of  the  agricult- 
ural population,  that  "  the  poor,  in  many  cases,  abandoned  their 
own  residences.  Whole  parishes  had  been  deserted ;  and  the 
crowd  of  paupers,  increasing  in  numbers  as  they  went  from  par- 
ish to  parish,  spread  wider  and  wider  this  awful  desolation." 
Discharged  sailors  and  disbanded  militia-men  swelled  the  ranks 
of  indigence.  If  the  unhappy  wanderers  crowded  lo  the  cities, 
they  encountered  bodies  of  workmen  equally  wretched,  wholly 
deprived  of  work,  or  working  at  short  time  upon  insufficient 
wages.  But  another  evil,  of  which  we  find  no  parliamentary 
record,  amidst  debates  on  the  prevailing  distress,  had  come  upon 

1  Diplomales  Europ^ens,  Come  i.  p.  426.  ^  Hnnsard,  xzxiii.  p.  6T1. 
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the  land  to  aggravate  discontent  into  desperation.^  While  the 
land-owners  were  demanding  more  protection,  and  passing  new 
laws  for  limiting  the  supply  of  fooi^  the  heavens  lowered — in- 
tense frosts  prevailed  iu  February  —  the  spring  was  inclement 

—  the  temperature  of  the  advancing  summer  was  unusually  low 
— and  in  July  incessant  rains  and  cold  stormy  winds  completed 
the  most  ungeniaJ.  season  that  had  occurred  in  this  country  since 
1799.*  In  January  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  52s.  6d. ; 
in  May  it  was  76s,  id.  The  apprehensions  of  a  deficient  crop 
were  universal,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  result  of  the  harvest  showed  that  these  apprehen- 
sions were  not  idle.  The  prices  of  grain  in  England  rapidly  rose 
after  July ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  rye,  barley,  and  beans 
had  more  tlian  doubled  the  average  market-price  of  the  begin- 
ning ;  wheat  had  risen  from  52s.  &d.  to  103s. 

"The  matter  of  seditions  is  of  two  kinds,"  says  Lord  Bacon 

—  "  mueb  poverty  and  much  discontentment."  Both  causes  were 
fiiUy  operating  in  Great  Britaui  in  1816.  The  seditions  of  ^so- 
lute poverty  —  "  the  rebellions  of  the  belly,"  as  (he  same  great 
thinker  writes  —  were  the  first  to  manifest  themselves.  Early 
in  Miiy,  symptoms  of  insubordination  and  desperate  violence  were 
displayed  amongst  the  agricultural  population  of  the  eastern 
coonties.  Legislatoi-s  had  been  accustemed  to  look  with  alarm 
at  the  organized  outbreaks  of  large  bodies  of  workmen  ia  the. 
manufacturing  districts,  as  in  1812;  but  insurrectionary  move- 
ments of  the  peasantry,  ignorant,  scattered,  accustomed  to  the 
dole  of  forced  benevolence,  and  therefore  hi-oken  in  spirit,  were 
scarcely  to  be  heeded.  And  yet  these  "poor  dumb  mouths" 
made  themselves  audible.  They  combined  in  the  destruction  of 
property  with  a  fierce  recklessness  that  staitled  those  who  saw 
no  danger  but  in  the  violence  of  dense  populations,  and  who 
were  constantly  proclaiming  that  the  nation  which  builds  on  man- 
ufactures sleeps  upon  gunpowder.  In  SuSiilk  nightly  lires  of  in- 
cendiaries began  to  blaze  in  every  district ;  thrashing-machines 
were  broken  or  burnt  in  open  day ;  mills  were  attacked.  At 
Brandon,  near  Bury,  laige  bodies  of  laborers  assembled  to  pre- 
scribe a  maximum  price  of  grain  and  meat,  and  to  pull  down  the 
houses  of  butehers  and  bakers.  They  boi-e  flogs,  with  the  motto ; 
"  Bread  or  blood."  At  Bury  and  at  Norwich  disturbances  of  a 
similar  nature  were  quickly  repi-essed.     But  the  most  serious 

■demonstration  of  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry  arose  in  what  is 
called  "  the  Isle  of  Ely,"  that  isolated  fen-country  which  is  culti- 
vated  by  a  population  of  primitive  habits,  a  daring  and  active 
population,  with  much  of  the  dogged  reliance  upon  brute  force 
which  characterized  their  Saxon  ibi-efethers.     Early  in  the  ses- 

1  Tooke's  History  of  Prices,  ii.  p.  U.  ^  Annual  liegiater,  1S16,  p.  363. 
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sion,  Mr.  'Weatern  described  tte  agricultural  distress  of  this  dis- 
triet  as  exceeding  that  of  most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Executions  upon  the  property  of  the  cultivators,  distresses  for 
rent,  insolvencies,  farms  untenanted,  were  the  symptom'*  of  this 
remaj-kable  depression,  "When  we  regard  the  peculiar  character 
of  this  portion  of  the  country,  we  may  easily  understind  how  a 
great  fall  in  the  prices  of  grain  had  driven  the  land  out  of  culti- 
vation, and  cast  off  the  labor  of  the  peasantry,  to  be  as  noxious 
in  its  stagnation  as  the  overcharged  waters  of  that  aitilicially 
fertile  region.  That  country  was  then  very  impei-fectly  drained , 
and  the  rates  for  the  imperfect  drainage  being  unpaid  by  many 
tenants,  the  destructive  agencies  of  nature  were  more  active  than 
the  healing  and  directing  energies  of  man.  It  is  well  known,  too, 
that  in  the  fen-countries  the  temptation  of  immediate  profit  had 
more  than  conmionly  led  the  former  to  raise  exhausting  crops, 
and  that  the  nature  of  the  land  under  such  circumstances  is  such 
that  a  more  provident  tillage,  and  abundant  manure,  cannot  for  a 
long  time  restore  it.  The  high  prices  of  wheat  from  1810  to 
1814  had  supplied  this  lemptaiion.  The  Isle  of  Ely  in  1816  had 
become  somewhat  like  Prospero'a  isle,  where  there  was  "  every- 
thing advantageous  to  life,  save  means  to  live."  It  was  iftider 
such  circumstances  that,  on  the  22d  of  May,  a  great  body  of  in- 
surgent fenraen  assembled  at  Littleport,  a  small  town  on  the  river 
Lark.  They  commenced  their  riotous  proceedings  by  a  night- 
attack  on  the  house  of  a  ma^trate.  They  broke  into  shops, 
emptied  the  cellars  of  public-houses,  and  finally  marclied  to  Ely, 
where  they  continued  their  lawless  com-se  of  drunkenness  and 
plundei'.  For  two  days  and  nights  these  scenes  of  violence  did 
not  cease  ;  and  the  parish  of  Littleport  was  described  as  resem- 
bling a  town  sacked  by  a  besieging  array,  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants having  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  houses,  in  terror  of 
their  lives,  leaving  their  property  to  the  fury  of  this  fearful  band 
of  desperate  men.  There  could,  of  necessity,  be  but  one  tei^ 
mination.  The  military  were  called  in,  and  a  sort  of  skirmish  en- 
sued, in  which  blood  flowed  on  both  sides,  A  lai^e  number  of 
the  rioters  were  finally  lodged  in  Ely  jail.  Then  came  the  sure 
retribution  of  the  offended  laws,  A  special  commission  was  is- 
sued for  the  trial  of  the  culprits.  Thirty-four  persons  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  death,  on  charges  of  burglary  and  rob- 
bery, of  whom  five  were  executed.  In  pronouncing  sentence 
upon  these  nnhappy  men,  Mr.  Justice  Abbot  said  :  "  It  was  sug- ' 
gested  abroad,  that  you  had  been  induced  to  perpetrate  these 
violent  outi'ages  by  hard  necessity  and  want;  but  after  attending 
closely  and  strictly  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence,  there  has 
not  appeared  in  the  condition,  circumstances,  or  behavior  of  any 
one  of  you,  any  reason  to  suppose  that  you  were  instigated  by  di»- 
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tress."  And  yet  great  distress  might  have  existed  in  the  general 
population,  wiihout  the  wretched  leaders  in  these  riots  being 
especially  distressed ;  for  several  of  tliose  who  underwent  the 
capital  punishment  were  persons  above  the  condition  of  laborers. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  distress  of  the  land-owners  and 
tenants  should  have  been  greater  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  tlian  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  laborers  should  not  have 
been  impelled  to  outrage  by  "  hard  necessity  and  want." 

Incendiary  fires,  attempts  at  plunder,  riots  put  down  by  mili- 
tary force,  spread  alarm  through  districts  chiefly  agri- 

ii        1        in.       J-  ■  I.-  L     1.     1    J- 11  .V     Coil aiatiicta. 

cultural,  Ihe  distress  which  had  fallen  upon  the 
manufacturing  and  other  non-agricultural  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion was  manifested  in  many  signal  ways.  At  the  beginning  of 
July,  a  body  of  colliers,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  stop- 
page of  ij'on-works  at  Bilston,  look  the  singular  resolution  of  set- 
ting out  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  their  distresses 
in  a  petition  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  presenting  him  with  two 
wagons  of  coals,  which  they  drew  along  with  them.  One  party 
advanced  as  iar  as  St.  Alban's,  and  another  reached  Maidenhe:^ 
Thicket.  The  Home  Office  took  the  precaution  of  sending  a 
strong  body  of  police,  with  ma^strates,  from  London,  to  meet 
these  poor  fellows,  and  induce  them  to  return ;  and  they  were 
Buccessfiil.  The  men,  who  had  conducted  themselves  with  the 
most  perfect  order,  were  satisfied  to  depart  homewards,  having 
been  paid  for  their  coals,  and  accepting  also  some  charitable  con- 
tribution. They  bore  a  placard :  "  Willing  to  work,  but  none 
of  us  to  beg ; "  and  they  required  certificates  from  the  magis- 
trates that  tliey  had  conducted  themselves  with  propriety.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  other  imemployed  colliers  from  Staf- 
fordshire, who  yoked  themselves  in  a  similar  way  to  loaded  wag- 
ons. But  their  progress  towards  London  was  not  veiy  consider- 
able,^ The  distresses  of  the  workmen  iu  the  iron  trade  were 
quite  appalling.  Utter  desolation  prevailed  in  districts  where 
iron-works  had  been  suspended.  The  workmen  in  these  districts 
used  to  be  surrounded  with  many  comforts.  They  had  saved  a 
little  money.  The  factories  were  shut  up ;  the  furnaces  blown 
out ;  the  coal-pits  closed.  Then  the  neat  cottages,  where  hun- 
dreds of  families  had  lived  in  comfort,  were  gradually  stripped 
of  every  article  of  furniture;  the  doova  of  these  once  cheerful 
dwellings  were  barred ;  the  families  were  wandering  about  the 
country,  seeking  for  that  relief  from  private  charity  which  the 
parishes  could  not  offer.  Depredation  was  very  rare.  Later  in 
the  year,  the  miners  and  colliers  connected  with  the  great  iron- 
works in  the  neighborhood  of  Merthyr  assembled  in  a  tumult- 
uous manner  ;  and  their  numbers  gradually  swelling  till  they 
'  Letter  in  Aiiiiual  Renter,  1316, 
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reached  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  they  finally  extinguished  the 
blast  at  several  works,  hut  did  little  other  damage.  These  men 
were  on  very  reduced  wages ;  but  their  distress  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  nearly  so  great  as  the  utter  destitution  of  the  Staf- 
fordshii-e  colliers. 

In  the  year  1812  an  act  was  passed  "for  the  more  exemplary 
HmHiw-  punishment  of  persons  destroying  or  injuring  any 
^^''^K-  stocking  or  lace  frames,  or  other  machines  or  engines 
used  in  the  framework-knitting  manufactory,  or  any  articles  or 
goods  in  such  frames  or  machines."  The  object  of  the  act  was 
to  make  the  offence  capital.  The  cause  for  this  increase  to  the 
fearful  list  of  offences  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  was  attached, 
was  the  system  of  riot  and  destruction,  bordering  on  insurrection, 
which  had  prevailed  in  Nottingham  and  the  adjacent  counties  for 
more  than  three  months.  There  never  before  was  such  an  or- 
ganized system  of  havoc  resorted  to  by  men  who  were  at  once 
grcesly  ignorant  and  preeminently  crafty.  "The  depredations '^ 
had  been  carried  on  with  a  greater  degree  of  secrecy  and  man- 
agement than  had  ever  been  known  in  any  similar  proceedings ; 
BO  much  so,  that  the  magistrates  could  not  take  upon  themselves 
to  apprehend  the  persons  whom  they  suspected  of  having  com- 
mitted the  outrages.  It  was  peculiarly  easy  for  parties  who  were 
ill  disposed,  to  perpetrate  those  illegal  acts  ;  for,  in  many  instances, 
the  machinery  was  used  in  isolated  houses,  which  were  far  from 
any  neighborhood,  and  persons  having  secreted  themselves  about 
the  premises,  felt  no  difficulty  in  destroying  the  frames,  which 
could  be  performed  with  very  little  noise.  In  one  instance,  the 
■mischief  had  been  done  actually  in  sight  of  the  military  ;  and  in 
another,  they  were  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
premises.  The  rioters  had  also  occasionally  gone  to  the  villages 
in  bodies  of  about  fifty  men,  and  having  stationed  sentinels  at  the 
different  avenues,  the  remainder  employed  themselves  in  destroy- 
ing all  the  frames  ;  and  this  was  executed  with  so  much  secrecy, 
that  not  a  trace  of  the  parties  was  left  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes."  Such  was  the  character  of  the  Luddite  insurrection 
of  1812.  In  spite  of  the  increase  of  punishment,  the  system 
was  never  wholly  put  down.  In  1816  it  broke  forth  with  new 
violence.  At  Loughborough,  in  July,  many  frames  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  lace  were  destroyed  with  the  same  secrecy 
as  in  1813.  Armed  bands,  under  the  command  of  a  chief,  held 
the  inhabitants  in  nightly  terror,  commanding  them  to  put  out 
their  lights,  and  keep  within  their  houses,  under  penalty  of  death. 
Their  ravages  were  not  confined  to  the  towns ;  they  would  march 
with  suddenness  and  secrecy  to  distant  villages,  and  rapidly  effect 
their  purposes  of  destruction.     The  General  Ludd,  who  led  on 
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these  armed  and  disguised  deBperadoes,  would  address  Ids  forces 
in  a  short  speech,  divide  them  into  parties,  and  assign  their  re- 
spective operations.  Then,  in  the  silence  of  night,  would  bouses 
and  factories  be  broken  open,  frames  and  other  machines  demol- 
ished, unfinished  work  scattered  on  the  highways,  furniture  be 
whoLy  destroyed.  The  ignorance  which  has  more  or  less  pr&- 
Tjuled  at  all  times  on  the  subject  of  machinery  —  coupled  with 
the  want  of  employment  produced  by  the  depression  of  every 
branch  of  industry  —  was  the  cause  that,  undeterred  by  the  ter- 
rible penalties  of  the  law,  the  Luddites  still  pursued  the  course 
which  had  wellnigh  driven  the  lace  manufecture  from  their  dis- 
trict, and  converted  temporary  into  permanent  ruin.  The  futility 
of  the  legislation  of  1812  was  well  exposed  in  a  protest  of  Lords 
Lauderdale  and  Eosslyn  on  the  introduction  of  the  bill :  ^  "  We 
agree  in  the  opinion  so  generally  expressed  in  this  House,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  manufacturers,  in  destroying  frames  and  other 
machinery  used  in  our  manufactures,  must  proceed  from  mistaken 
views  of  their  own  infer^t,  as  they,  more  tlian  any  other  class  of 
his  m^esty's  subjects,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  machinery,  to  the  improvement  of  which  we  owe  our  existence 
as  a  manufacturing  country.  But  we  think  it  our  duty,  strongly 
and  in  distinct  tenns,  io  reprobate  the  unprecedented  folly  of 
attempting  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  men  in  regard  to  what  is 
beneficial  for  themselves,  by  increased  severity  of  punishment ; 
whilst  every  sound  principle  of  criminal  le^slation  makes  us  re- 
gard such  an  addition  to  the  long  list  of  offences  already  sub- 
jected to  capital  punishment  by  the  laws  of  this  country,  with 
astonishment  and  disgust ;  and  every  feeling  of  humanity  leads 
us  to  express  the  utmost  horror  at  the  wanton  cruelty  of  punish- 
ing our  fellow-creatures  with  death  for  those  culpable  acts,  more 
injuiious  to  themselves  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  community, 
to  which,  through  mistaken  views  of  policy,  the  increasing  die- 
tress  of  the  times  baa  induced  them  to  resort." 

The  wealthier  classes  of  this  country  are  never  wanting  in  the 
disposition  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  their  fellow-  prirate  1»- 
snbjects  by  liberal  contributions.  The  sufferings  of  neioimw. 
the  poor  in  1816  were  too  manifest  not  to  call  forth  an  unusual 
amount  of  public  sympathy,  displayed  in  subscriptions  for  relief, 
and  in  schemes  for  providing  employment.  However  local  char- 
ity may  have  mitigated  the  intensity  of  the  evil  arising  out  of 
the  general  exhaustion  of  capital,  a  calm  review  of  the  more 
ostentatious  exertions  of  that  period  forces  upon  us  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  attempts  are  for  the  most  part  wholly  iuefBcient 
—  more  calculated  to  produce  a  deceptive  calm  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  ^ve,  than  to  afford  any  real  or  permanent  benefit  lo 
those  who  receive. 

1  Hansard,  sjlI  p.  1085. 
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On  the  29th  July  a  Tery  remarliable  meeting  took  place  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern,  "  to  take  into  consideration  the  present 
distressed  stale  of  the  lower  classes,  and  tlie  most  effectual  means 
of  extending  relief  to  them."  The  Duke  of  York  took  the 
chfUT ;  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  moved 
resolutions ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
liondon  also  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  an  well  as  several 
peers,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
This  meeting  for  purposes  of  holy  charity  was  converted  into  a 
political  brawl.  It  was  a  time  of  brawlers ;  but  the  rude  energy 
and  the  bad  taste  of  much  of  the  declamation  that  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  public  meetings  was  not  wholly  removed  from  strong 
Bcnse  and  unanswerable  reasoniug.  Lord  Cochrane,  on  this  oc- 
casion, compelled  the  alteration  of  a  resolution  which  declared 
"  That  the  transition  from  an  extensive  warfare  to  a  system  of 
peace  has  occasioned  a  stagnation  of  employment  and  a  revulsion 
of  trade."  The  promoters  of  the  meeting  consented  to  afBrm 
the  fact,  without  setting  up  a  delusive  cause.  The  Duke  of 
Kent,  who  moved  the  first  resolution,  said :  "  If  thei/  should  be 
so  happy  as  but  to  succeed  in  discovering  new  sources  of  em- 
ployment, to  supply  the  place  of  those  channels  which  had  been 
suddenly  shut  up,  he  should  indeed  despond  If  we  did  not  soon 
■  reetore  the  country  to  that  same  flourishing  condition  which  had 
'long  made  her  the  envy  of  the  world."  The  goodness  of  the 
intention  could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  absurdity  of  the  means. 
Here  was  a  body  of  the  great  and  wealthy  coming  forward  to 
subscribe  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  perhaps  even  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  not  merely  to  give  away  as  bread  and  soup  to 
two  or  three  millions  of  suffering  laborei-a  and  their  families,  but 
to  find,  out  of  this  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  capital, 
new  sources  of  employment,  which  the  millions  of  capital  that 
were  devoted  to  the  ordinary  courses  of  industry  would  have  in- 
Btantiy  created,  if  such  new  employraenla  could  have  been  prof- 
itably exercised.  The  new  employment  was,  of  coui-se,  to  be 
unprofitable  s  it  could  afford  no  returns  to  produce  continued 
employment.  The  promotei-s  of  this  meeting  themselves  saw 
something  of  the  fallacy,  and  talked  of  the  inadequacy  of  their 
means  to  relieve  national  distress.  The  persons  who  disturbed 
the  usual  platad  and  complimentary  course  of  such  proceedings, 
damored  for  remission  of  taxation,  reduced  expenditure,  abolition 
of  sinecures.  Upon  this  subject  the  chief  oi^n  of  government 
thus  expressed  the  opinions  of  the  wealthier  claases : '  "  Such  nu- 
merous bodies  of  men  having  been  thrown  out  of  employ,  every 
good  man  perceived  the  necessity  of  affording  them  temporary 
relief,  and  the  propriety  of  relieving  the  poor-rates  by  voluntary 
aid,  till  alterative  measures  of  permanent  policy  could  be  devised 
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and  brought  into  action  for  gradually  removmg  a  burden  that 
was  becoming  intolerahle,"  According  to  this  authority,  the 
Bnbscriptioiia  did  not  add  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  distress  ; 
they  were  in  aid  of  the  poor-rates,  and  not  in  addition  to  them. 
The  poor-rates  in  1816  wore  half  a  million  less  than  in  1814  ;  * 
the  price  of  bread  was  higher ;  the  population  was  increased ; 
and  the  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  for  which  the  money  raised 
by  poor-rate  could  have  been  exchanged,  was  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  quarters  less  in  1816  than  in  1814,  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand  quarters  less  in  1816  than  in  1815.  To  put  the 
effioienoy  of  the  poor-rates  upon  the  same  level  in  1816  as  they 
were  in  1814,  by  the  aid  of  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Loudon  Tavern  ought  to  have  raised  as  much  money 
as  would  have  purchased  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  which  at  the  time  of  this  great  meeting  would 
have  cost  more  than  a  million  sterling.  We  mention  these  facts, 
not  to  make  ourselves  obnoxious  to  the  reproof*  (hen  levelled 
^ainat  the  reformers,  that  they  realized  the  old  story  of  the 
Needy  Knife-grinder  and  the  Friend  of  Humanity,  but  to  point 
out  the  folly  of  deceiving  our  own  consciences  as  to  the  power  of 
almsgiving  to  afford  adequate  relief  in  great  periods  of  national 
distress.  The  first  duty  of  the  capitalist  is  to  understand  what 
are  the  real  claims  of  labor  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
what  the  amount  of  assistance  that  can  be  rendered  under  ex- 
traordinary contingencies.  It  is  the  duty  of  government  so  to 
shape  its  policy  that  the  necessary  inequalities  of  demand  and 
supply  shall  not  be  rendered  more  oppressive  by  false  legislation. 
All  contention  for  interests  of  classes  or  individuals  —  all  blind- 
ness to  the  dreadful  calamity  of  an  unemployed,  inadequately 
pMd,  starving,  and  therefore  dangerous  population  —  are  b^t 
exhibited  in  their  fatal  consequences,  when  it  is  seen  how  total- 
ly incompetent  is  the  heartiest  exercise  of  private  benevolence 
to  remedy  great  public  suffering.  The  economical  mistakes  of 
such  private  benevolence  would  be  matters  of  ridicule  if  they 
were  not  so  awful  in  their  delusions.  In  1816,  hand  coin-mills 
were  recommended  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  to  supersede 
the  labor  of  the  miller ;  and  women  and  even  men  were  actually 
employed  to  shell  beans  in  the  fields,  to  supersede  tlie  more  effi- 
cient labor  of  the  thi-asber.  Minor  schemes  were  recommended 
in  London,  and  published  to  the  world  authoritatively,  as  remedies 
for  the  absence  of  profitable  employment.  Of  these  the  most 
notable  were  the  making  of  cordage  out  of  hop-bines  and  weeds ; 
the  gathering  of  rushes  to  manufacture  candles  from  the  grease- 
pot;  the  plaiting  of  baskets  out  of  flags;  and  the  r-'~''        -" 
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fire-balls  out  of  day  and  cinders,  to  supersede  coals.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  if  these  employments  could  be  found  profitable 
by  the  sale  of  the  articles  produced,  the  i-egular  employment  in 
rope-making,  or  candle-malting,  or  basket-making,  or  coal-mining, 
would  have  been  diminished.  Even  the  soup-kitchens,  which  in 
1816  were  set  up  through  the  country,  to  avert  starvation,  had 
their  evils.  The  recipients  of  the  benevolence  were  discontented 
with  its  limited  amount.  At  Glasgow  some  imaginary  insult 
offered  by  a  doler  of  the  soup  to  the  more  uafortunafe  of  that 
lai^  community,  stung  the  people  to  madness :  the  sonp-feitchen, 
with  its  coppers  and  ladles,  was  destroyed  ;  the  outrage  swelled 
to  riot ;  the  ffiilitary  were  called  in  ;  and  for  two  days  the  pop- 
ulous dty  was  exposed  lo  a  contest  hetween  the  soldiers  and 
the  mob.  At  Dundee  the  people  relieved  themselves  in  the  old 
summary  way  of  plunder ;  a  hundred  shops  were  ransacked. 
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CHAPTEE   V, 

Lord  Bacon,  cliscoureing  of  the  second  canae  of  sedition  — 
"  discontentments  "  —  says :  "  There  is  in  every  state,  pgjygj,^. 
as  we  know,  two  portions  of  subjects,  the  nohlesse  and  tarj  re- 
the  commonalty.  When  one  of  these  is  discontent,  """ 
the  danger  is  not  great ;  for  common  people  are  of  slow  motion, 
if  they  he  not  exdted  by  the  greater  sort ;  and  the  greater  sort 
are  of  small  strength,  except  the  multitude  be  apt  and  ready  to 
move  of  themselves."  We  at  once  perceive  that  the  experience 
of  Lord  Bacon  was  limited  to  a  totally  different  state  of  society 
than  that  of  modem  England.  On  one  hand  was  "  the  nohlesse," 
"  the  greater  sort,"  —  the  makers  of  laws,  the  exclusive  possess- 
ors of  power  i  on  the  other,  "  the  commonalty,"  "  the  common 
people,"  "  the  mnititude,"  —  strong  in  anion,  feeble  in  individu- 
ality. It  required  a  eentnry  and  a  half  to  constitute  an  efficient 
third  class  —  the  middle  class  —  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  French. 
The  commonalty  was  then  cut  into  two  sections  —  the  most  in- 
fluential of  the  two  standing  between  the  higher  class  and  the 
lower  class.  The  term  "  lower  class,"  or  "  lower  classes,"  is  gone 
out  of  nse.  The  term  is  thought  not  complimentary  to  the  de- 
mocracy, and  so  we  say  "  the  working  class,"  which  is  less  precise, 
and  conveys  felse  notions.  The  union  which  Lord  Bactin  exhib- 
ited as  the  most  fearful  to  the  sovereign  power,  was  that  which 
sprang  from  the  common  discontent  of  the  nobles  and  the  people, 
A  monarch,  according  to  the  great  imaginative  philosopher, 
should  be  the  Jupiter  whom  Pallas  counselled  to  call  Briareus, 
with  his  hundred  arms,  to  his  aid.  Sure  of  the  good-will  of  the 
common  people,  he  was  safe.  We  see  how  all  this  consists  with 
the  government" of  the  Tudors  and  the  first  Stuart;  how  strictly 
it  represents  the  attributes  of  an  imperfect  civilization ;  how 
much  remained  to  be  developed  before  the  more  favored  of  for- 
tune, the  more  complete  in  education  and  intelligence  of  "the 
commonalty,"  could  he  raised  up  into  a  new  class.  The  far 
grander  problem  of  the  fuU  development  of  the  class  lowest  in 
point  of  wealth  and  power — of  the  class  highest  in  point  of  num- 
bers—  of  the  moat  truly  important  class  with  reference  to  the 
happiness  and  safety  of  modem  societies  —  this  problem  is  little 
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advanced  toward  solution  in  our  own  day\  It  scarcely  formed  au 
element  in  the  habitual  consideration  of  a  legislator  thirty  years 
ago.  And  yet  the  agitation  of  this  class  convulsed  our  whole 
social  system  at  that  periods  Those  stniggles  were,  in  truth, 
the  first  moving  forces  of  the  great  changes  which  have  since 
taken  place  in  the  political  position  of  the  class  next  above  the 
masses ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  indirectly  in  their  own 
position. 

Up  to  the  close  of  1816,  the  spirit  of  parliamentary  reform 
was  seldom  evoked  in  the  British  parliament.  When  the  spirit 
was  occasionally  raised,  upon  the  presentation  of  some  stray  peti- 
tion, it  had  no  alarms  for  the  most  timid,  and  very  few  consola- 
tions for  the  most  ardent.  It  was  a  good  quiet  spirit  "  in  the  cel- 
larage "  —  an  "  old  mole  "  —  that  called  out,  in  antiquated  phrase, 
about  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  and  the  House  of 
Commons  listened  as  to  some  gabble  which  concerned  it  not,  and 
went  on  with  its  proper  work  of  Whig  and  Tory  fence,  condncted 
npon  the  most  approved  principles  of  the  first  masters  of  the  sci- 
ence. But  the  "worthy  pioneer"  got  aboie  grounl  'n  1816, 
and,  when  he  was  fairly  loosened  to  the  oper  sky  1  e  vas  not 
quite  so  tame,  and  innocent,  and  stupid  a  sp  t  a.  h  s  o  dinary 
supporters  and  his  systematic  revilers  had  been  a  the  hab  t  of 
believing  him  to  be. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  not  generally  poi  lir  n  1816. 
We  have  better  evidence  for  the  fact  than  that  of  the  pamphlet- 
eering or  oratorical  champions  of  reform.  Mr.  Haliam,  a  calm, 
constitutional  Whig  of  that  day,  rejoices  over  the  defeat  of  the 
ministij  on  the  property  lax,  chiefly  because  that  decision  had 
removed  "  the  danger '  of  increasing  the  odium  under  which  the 
House  of  Commons  already  labors  among  a  large  class  of  peo- 
ple, by  so  decidedly  resisting  the  wishes  of  the  nation."  And 
yet  the  call  for  parliamentary  reform  seems  to  have  made  itself 
very  feebly  heard  in  the  Lower  House  at  this  period.  With  the 
exception  of  some  four  or  five  petitions  that  produced  very  slight 
discossion,  it  would  scarcely  be  tiiought,  from  an  inspection  of 
the  parliamentary  debates,  that  such  a  question  agitated  any  part 
of  the  nation  at  all.  On  one  occasion,  in  June,  some  members 
spoke  very  briefly  upon  the  subject.  One  complained  of  the 
apathy  with  which  the  question  was  regarded  in  England ;  an- 
other {Mr.  Brougham)  mentioned  the  cause  as  "  opposed  by  some, 
deserted  by  others,  and  espoused  by  persons  whMc  conduct  ex- 
cited no  small  degree  of  disgnst  out  of  doors."  "  But  from  this 
time  the  name  of  parliamentary  reform  became,  for  the  most 
part,  a  name  of  terror  to  the  government  —  to  the  elevated  by 
rank  and  wealth  ~  to  the  most  influential  of  the  middle  classes. 
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It  became  fearful  from  the  causes  which  would  have  made  it  con- 
temptible in  ordinary  times.  It  was  "  espoused  by  persons  whose 
conduct  excited  no  small  degree  of  disgust  out  of  doors."  It 
passed  away  from  the  patronage  of  a  few  aiistocralic  lovers  of 
popularity,  to  be  advoiated  by  writers  of  "  twopenny  trash,"  and 
to  be  discussed  and  organized  by  "  Hampden  Clubs"  of  hunger- 
ing philanthropists  and  unemployed  "  weaver-boys." 

Let  us  hear  the  evidence  upon  this  matt«r  of  a  remarkable 
man  —  a  man  of  real  native  talent,  and,  like  a  very  lai^e  number 
of  his  class,  of  honest  intentions:^ — 

"At  tbiB  time  [1816]  tbe  writings  of  William  Cobbett  sud- 
denly became  of  great  authority ;  they  were  read  on  nearly  every 
cottage  hearth  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  South  Lan- 
cashire, in  those  of  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Nottingham ;  also  in 
many  of  the  Scottish  manufacturing  towns.  Their  influence  was 
speedily  visible ;  he  directed  his  readers  to  the  true  cause  of 
their  aniferings  —  misgovemraent ;  and  to  its  proper  corrective 
— parliamentary  reform.  Eiots  soon  became  scarce,  and  from 
ttiat  time  they  have  never  obtained  their  ancient  vogue  with  the 
laborers  of  this  country. 

"  Let  us  not  descund  to  be  unjust.  Let  us  not  withliold  the 
homi^  which,  with  all  the  feults  of  William  Cobbett,  is  still 
due  to  his  great  name. 

"  Instead  of  riots  and  destruction  of  property,  Hampden  Clubs 
were  now  established  in  many  of  our  large  towns,  and  the  vil- 
lages and  districts  around  them ;  Cobbett's  books  were  printed 
jn  a  cheap  form;  the  laborei-s  read  them,  and  thenceforward  be- 
came deliberate  and  systematic  in  their  proceedings.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  men  of  their  own  class  to  encourage  and  direct  the 
new  converts ;  the  Sunday-schoola  of  the  pi-eceding  thirty  years 
had  produced  many  working-men  of  sufficient  talent  to  become 
readers,  writei-s,  and  speakers  in  the  village  meetings  for  paiiia- 
mentary  reform ;  some  also  were  found  to  possess  a  rude  poetic 
talent,  which  rendered  their  eflnsions  popular,  and  bestowed  an 
additional  charm  on  then-  assemblages;  and  by  sucb  various 
means,  anxious  listeners  at  first,  and  then  zealous  proselytes, 
were  drawn  from  the  cott^es  of  quiet  nooks  and  dingles,  to  the 
weekly  readings  and  discussions  of  the  Hampden  Cluljs." 

Cobbett  himself,  on  the  31st  December,  1816,  wrote  as  fol- 

"  The  country,  instead  of  being  disturbed,  as  the  truly  seditious 
writers  on  the  aide  of  eoiTuption  would  fain  make  us  believe ; 
instead  of  being  '  irritated '  by  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
reform,  is  kept  by  the  hope  which  reform  holds  out  to  it,  in  a 

:al,  by  Samuel  Baraftid,  i.  p.  8. 
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state  of  tranquillity,  wliolly  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  o»der  a  similar  pressure  of  suffering.  Of  this  fact  the 
sad  sceaes  at  Dundee  are  a  strong  and  remarhahle  instance.  At 
the  great  and  populous  towns  of  Norwich,  Manchester,  Paisley, 
Glasgow,  Wigan,  Bolton,  Liverpool,  and  many,  many  others, 
where  the  people  are  suffering  in  a  degree  that  makes  the  heart 
sick  within  one  to  think  o^  they  have  had  their  meetings  to  peti- 
tion for  reform  ;  they  have  agreed  on  petitions ;  hope  has  heen 
left  in  their  bosoms  ;  they  have  been  inspired  with  patience  and 
fortitude  ;  and  all  is  ti-anquil.  But,  at  Dundee,  where  a  partial 
meeting  had  been  held  early  in  November,  and  where  a  gentle- 
man who  moved  for  reform  bad  been  borne  down,  there  violence 
has  broken  foith,  houses  have  been  plundered,  and  property  and 
life  exposed  to  all  sort  of  perils,  and  this,  too,  amoi^st  the  sober, 
the  sedate,  the  reflecting,  the  prudent,  the  moral  people  of  Seot- 

The  writings  of  William  Cobbett,  at  this  critical  period,  are 
wriHi^  of  certainly  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the  materials 
Cobhett.  fQj.  a  correct  view  of  the  disturbing  elements  of  our 
social  system,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  sub- 
sequent repi-essive  policy  of  the  government.  Up  to  tbe  2d 
November,  1818,  Cobbett's  "Weekly  Political  Eegister"  was  a 
publication,  not  addi-essed  to  the  "  cottage  hearth,"  but  to  persons 
who  could  affoi-d  to  pay  a  shilling  and  a  half-penny  weekly,  for 
a  single  octavo  stamped  sheet,  printed  in  open  type.  His  writ- 
ings, singulai'ly  dear  and  argnmentative,  strong  in  personalities, 
earnest,  bold,  never  hailing  between  two  opinions,  powerful  be- 
yond all  anonymous  writing  from  their  rare  individuality,  would 
have  commanded  an  extensive  influence  under  any  form  of  pub- 
lication. But  on  the  '2d  November,  when  the  entire  sheet  was 
devoted  to  an  address  "  To  the  Journeymen  and  Laborers  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ii-eland,"  Cobbett  added  this  announce- 
ment :  "  This  address,  printed  upon  an  open  sheet,  will  be  sold 
by  tbe  publisher  at  2^.  each,  and  for  12s.  6rf.  a  hundied,  if  a 
hundred  are  taken  together."  On  the  16th  November,  he  wrote 
thus :  "  'ITie  '  Register,'  No.  18,  which  was  reprinted  on  an  open 
sheet,  to  be  sold  for  2d.  by  retail,  having  been  found  to  be  very 
usefijl,  it  is  my  intention  to  continue  that  mode  of  proceeding 
until  the  meeting  of  parliament,  or  perhaps  until  the  reform  shall 

have   actually  taken   place Nbin,  events    are  pressing 

upon  lis  so  fast,  that  my  '  Eegister,'  loaded  with  more  than  half  its 
amount  in  stamp,  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  stamp, 
does  not  move  about  sufficiently  swift  to  do  all  the  good  that  it 
might  do,  I  have  therefore  resolved  to  make  it  move  swifter." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  stamped  "  Register  "  was  "  read  in 
meetings  of  people  in  many  towns,  and  one  copy  was  thus  made 
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to  convey  information  to  Bcores  of  persons  ; "  but  that  he  finds,  in 
publie-houses,  "the  landlords  have  objected  to  meetings  for  read- 
ing the  '  Eegister '  being  held  at  their  houses,  for  fear  they  should 
lose  their  licenses."  He  accordingly  prints  the  twopenny  "  Regis- 
ter." We  see,  therefore,  why,  at  the  end  of  1816,  "  the  writings 
of  William  Cobbett  suddenly  beearoe  of  great  authorify,  and  were 
read  on  nearly  every  cottage  hearth  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
trieta."  'Never  before  had  any  single  writer  in  Engiand  wielded 
such  a  powe^i  The  success  of  this  experiment  upon  the  iafla- 
ence  to  be  produced  by  cheap  publications  was  such  as  to  lead 
hira  to  reprint  some  of  the  more  exciting  of  his  previous  "  Eegis- 
ters."  That  they  gave  the  discontent  of  the  laboring  classes  a 
new  direction,  cannot  be  doubted ;  that  they  did  much  to  repress 
riot  and  outrage,  may  fairly  be  conceded.  His  "  Letter  to  the 
Luddites,"  on  the  30th  November,  is  a  masterpiece  of  reasoning 
against  the  ignoi-ant  hostility  to  machinery,  and  must  have  been 
far  more  effectual  than  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  But  that  they 
were  scattering  the  seeds  of  a  greater  dai^r  than  the  outrage 
and  plunder  of  infuriated  mobs  cannot  be  denied.  Their  object 
was  suddenly  to  raise  up  the  great  nia^es  of  laborers  and  me- 
chanics into  active  politicians  ;  to  render  the  most  impatient  and 
uncontrollable  materials  of  our  social  system  the  most  prepon- 
deratiag  —  hitherto  as  powerless  alone  as  the  "commonalty" 
of  Bacon,  without  the  leading  of  the  "greater  sort."  The  dan- 
ger was  evident ;  the  means  of  repression  were  not  so  clear.  The 
effect  of  Cobbett's  writings  may  be  estimated  by  the  violence  of 
his  opponents,  as  well  as  the  admiration  of  his  disciples.  From 
the  date  of  his  twopenny  "Itegistera"  he  was  stigmatized  aa 
a  "  firebrand,"  "  a  convicted  incendiary."  "  "Why  is  it  ^  that  this 
convicted  incendiary,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  are  permitted, 
week  after  week,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  rebellion,  insulting  the  gov- 
ernment, and  defying  the  laws  of  the  country  ?  .  .  .  .  We  have 
laws  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  unwholesome  meat  in  our  mar- 
kets, and  the  mixture  of  deleterious  drugs  in  beer.  We  have 
laws  also  against  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  exciting 
discontent  and  disaffection ;  why  are  not  these  laws  rendered 
effectual,  and  enforced  as  well  as  the  former  ?  "  The  answer  is 
very  obvioas.  The  laws,  as  they  stood  at  the  end  of  1816,  when 
this  was  written,  could  not  touch  William  Cobbett.  He  knew 
well  how  to  manage  his  strength.  He  risked  no  libels.  He 
dealt  with  general  subjects.  He  called  upon  the  people  to  assem- 
ble and  to  petition.  He  exhorted  the  people  against  the  use  of 
force.  He  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth,  it  is  true,  but  they  did  not 
rise  up  aa  armed  men.  They  rose  up  in  the  far  more  dangerous 
apparition  of  the  masses,  without  property,  without  education, 
I  QuarterJy  Beview,  xvi.  p.  275. 
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without  leadera  of  any  weight  or  responsibility,  demanding  the 
supreme  legislative  power  —  the  power  of  universal  suffrage. 
The  idea  ceased  to  be  a  theory  —  it  hecame  a  tremendous  real- 
ity. \ 

In  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of  the  Hoase  of  Com- 
Hampaen  mons,  presented  on  the  19th  February,  1817,  th' 
Clubs.  Hampden  Clubs  are  thus  described ; '  — 

"The  first  thing  which  lias  here  forced  itself  upon  their  ohsei- 
vation  is  ihe  widely  diffUaed  i-amifieation  of  a  system  of  duba, 
afflocaated  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  parliamentaiy  reform, 
upon  the  most  extended  principle  of  univer.^l  suffrage  and  annual 
parliameuta.  These  clubs  in  general  designate  themselves  by 
the  same  name  of  Hampden  Clubs.  On  the  professed  object  of 
their  institution,  they  appear  to  be  in  communication  and  connec- 
tion with  the  club  of  that  name  in  London. 

"  It  appears  to  he  part  of  the  system  of  these  clute  to  pro- 
mote an  ext-ension  of  clubs  of  the  same  name  and  nature  so 
widely  as,  if  possible,  to  include  every  village  in  the  kingdom. 
The  leading  merabei-s  are  active  in  the  drculation  of  publications 
likely  to  promote  their  object.  Petitions,  ready  prepared,  have 
heen  sent  down  from  the  metropolis  to  all  societies  in  the  country 
disposed  to  receive  them.  The  communication  between  these 
clubs  takes  place  by  the  mission  of  delegates ;  delegates  6x>m 
these  dubs  in  the  country  hare  assembled  in  London,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  assemble  again  early  in  March.  Whatever  may  be  the 
real  objects  of  these  clulm  in  general,  your  committee  have  no  hes- 
itation in  stating,  from  information  on  which  they  place  full  reli- 
ance, that  in  fer  the  greater  number  of  them,  and  particularly  in 
those  which  are  established  in  the  great  manufecturing  districts  of 
Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire, 
and  which  are  composed  of  the  lower  order  of  artisans,  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution  is  the  object  expected  and  avowed." 

The  dear  and  honest  testimony  of  Samuel  Baraford  shows 
that,  in  this  early  period  of  their  history,  the  Hampden  Qubs 
limited  their  object  io  the  attainment  of  parliamentary  reform  — 
a  sweeping  reform,  indeed,  but  not  what  is  nnderatood  by  the  term 
"  revolution."  ^  Bamford  was  secretary  to  one  of  these  clubs,  es- 
tablished at  Middleton  in  1816.  The  members  contributed  each 
a  penny  a  week ;  their  numbers  increased ;  and  they  held  tbeir 
meetii^s  in  a  chapel  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  a 
eodety  of  Methodists.  They  were  called  "  reformers  "  —  not  rad- 
ical reformers,  but  simply  raformera.  Meetings  of  delegates  from 
other  districts  were  held  in  this  chapel ;  and  on  the  16th  Decem- 
ber, 1816,  they  resolved  to  send  out  missionaries  to  disseminate 
the  priadples  of  reform.     On  the  1st  January,  1817,  a  meeting 

»  Hamard,  xkxv.  p.  443.  «  Passages  ia  lie  Lifa  of  a  Eadical,  i.  ob.  li. 
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of  delegates  from  twenty-one  petitioaing  bodies  was  held  at  the 
Middleton  Chapel,  when  resolutions  were  passed,  declaratory  of 
the  right  of  every  male,  ahove  eighteen  jeai-s  of  age,  and  who 
paid  taxes,  to  vole  for  the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  and 
that  parliaments  should  be  elected  amiually.  "  Such,"  he  adds, 
"  were  the  moderate  views  and  wishes  of  the  refoimeva  of  those 
days  as  compared  with  ihe  present.  ....  Some  of  the  nos- 
trum-mongers of  the  present  day  would  have  been  made  short 
work  of  by  the  reformers  of  that  time ;  they  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  for  more  than  one  speech,  but  handed  over  to  the 
civil  power.  It  was  not  until  we  became  infested  by  spies,  in- 
cendwtries,  and  their  dupes  —  distracting,  misleading,  and  betray- 
ing —  that  physical  force  was  mentioned  amongst  us.  After  that, 
our  moral  power  waned ;  and  what  we  gained  by  the  accession 
of  demagogues,  we  lost  by  their  eriminal  violence  and  the  es- 
trangement of  real  friends."  It  wotdd  appear,  however,  that  in 
Scotland,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  reform  clubs 
—  that  is,  in  December,  1816  —  the  mode  in  which  large  masses 
of  men  ordinarily  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  political 
changes  was  not  so  cautiously  kept  out  of  view.  In  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  High  Court  of  Jnsticiary,  in  Edinburgh,  early  in 
1817,  agmnst  two  persons  for  administering  unlawliol  oaths,  the 
obligation  of  the  members  of  these  reform  clubs  was  shown  to 
run  thus:'-  "I  dovoluntarilyswear  thati  will  persevere  in  my  en- 
deavoring to  form  a  brotherhood  of  affection  amongst  Britons  of 
every  description,  who  are  considered  worthy  of  confidence ;  and 
that  I  will  persevere  in  my  endeavors  to  obtain  for  all  the  peo- 
ple in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  disqualified  by  crimes  or 
insanity,  the  elective  franchise,  at  the  age  of  Iwenty-one,  with 
&ee  and  equal  representation  and  annual  parliaments ;  and  that  I 
will  support  the  same  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  eilher  hy  mor- 
al  or  physical  strength,  as  the  case  mag  require :  and  I  do  further 
swear,  that  neither  hopes,  fears,  rew^^,  nor  punishments,  shall 
induce  me  to  inform  on,  or  give  evidence  against,  any  member 
or  members,  collectively  or  individoally,  for  any  act  or  expres- 
sion done  or  made,  in  or  out,  in  this  or  similar  societies,  under 
the  punishment  or  death,  to  be  inflicted  on  me  by  any  member 
or  members  of  such  societies." 

Of  the  Hampden  Club  of  Loudon,  Sir  Fi-ancis  Eurdett  was 
the  chairman.  ■  Vanity,  as  well  as  misery,  "  makes  a  man  ac- 
quainted witii  strange  bedfellows;"  Bamford,  at  the  beginning 
of  1817,  came  to  London  as  a  delegate  from  the  Middleton  Club, 
to  attend  a  great  meeting  of  delegates  to  be  assembled  in  Lon- 
don. The  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  was  the  scene  of  these 
deliberations.     There  was  Major  Cartwright  in  the  chair  —  a 
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placid  enthusiast,  sincere  in  his  belief  that  unmingled  good  would 
be  the  result  of  the  great  experiment  which  he  had  so  long  ad- 
vocated. His  chief  supporters  were  Cobbett,  with  hia  shrewd 
self-possession  and  "  bantering  jollity ; "  and  Hunt,  —  "  orator 
Hunt,"  as  he  was  called,  —  the  incarnation  of  an  empty,  bluster- 
ing, restless,  ignorant,  and  selfish  demagogue.  The  great  baronet 
was  absent,  and  his  absence  provoted  no  little  comment.  Bat  he 
was  accessible  in  his  own  mansion  ;  and  the  hapd-handed  dele- 
gates had  an  interview  with  this  "  imp  of  fame,"  in  his  di-essing- 
gown  and  white  cotttm  stockings  hMiging  about  his  long  spare 
legs,  with  a  "  manner  dignified  and  civilly  femiliar ;  submitting 
to,  rather  than  seeking  conversation  with,  men  of  our  class."' 
Samuel  Bamford  was  awe-struck  by  the  passionate  bellowing  of 
Hunt,  frozen  by  the  proud  condescension  of  Sir  Frands  Burdett, 
but  charmed  by  the  unaffected  cordiality  of  Lord  Cochrane. 
These  were  the  chief  actors  in  the  procession  scenes  of  the  popu- 
lar drama  that  was  then  under  rehearsal.  Other  and  more  im- 
portant parts  were  filled  quite  as  appropriately.  The  graphic 
descriptions  of  a  poor  delegate  weaver,  who  saw  the  secret  work- 
ings of  this  drama,  aie  as  much  matter  of  real  history  as  the  de- 
bates of  senators  and  the  reports  of  secret  coniniittees:  ^  "  Several 
times  I  attended  meetings  of  trades'  clubs,  and  other  public  as- 
semblages of  the  working-men.  They  would  generally  be  found 
in  a  lai^  room,  an  elevated  seat  being  placed  for  the  chairman. 
On  first  opening  the  door,  the  place  seemed  dimmed  by  a  suffo- 
cating vapor  of  tobacco,  curling  from  the  cnps  of  long  pipes,  aud 
issuing  from  the  mouths  of  the  smokers,  in  clouds  of  abominable 
odor,  like  nothing  in  the  world  more  than  one  ol'  the  imclean 
ftigs  of  their  streets;  though  the  latter  were  certainly  less  offen- 
sive, and  probably  less  hurtful.  Every  man  would  have  his 
half-pint  of  porter  before  him;  many  would  be  speaking  at  once, 
and  the  hum  and  confusion  would  be  such  as  gave  an  idea  of 
there  being  more  talkers  than  thinkers  —  more  speakers  than 
listeners.  Presently,  '  Order ! '  would  be  called,  and  compara- 
tive silence  would  ensue  ;  a  speaker,  sti'anger  or  citizen,  would 
be  announced  with  much  courtesy  and  compliment ; '  Hear,  hear, 
hear ! '  would  follow,  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  knocking  of 
knuckles  on  the  tables  till  the  half-pints  danced  ;  then  a  speech, 
with  compliments  to  some  brother-orator  or  popular  statesman ; 
next  a  resolution  in  favor  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  a  speech 
to  second  it ;  an  amendment  on  some  minor  point  would  follow ; 
a  seconding  of  that ;  a  breach  of  order  by  some  individual  of 
warm  temperament ;  half  a  dozen  would  rise  to  set  him  right; 
a  dozen  to  put  them  down  ;  and  the  vodferation  and  gesticula- 
tion would  become  loud  and  confounding.  The  door  opens,  and 
1  Bamford,  i.  p.  21.  ^  Ibid.  p.  aS. 
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two  persons  of  middle  staturo  enter ;  the  uproar  is  changed  to 
applause,  and  a  round  of  huzzas  welcome  the  new-comers.  A 
siranger  like  myself  inquiring  who  is  he,  the  foremost  and  better 
di-esaed  one  ?  would  he  answered  :  '  That  gentleman  is  Mr.  Wat- 
son the  elder,  who  was  lately  chai^d  with  high  treason,  and  is 
now  under  bail  to  answer  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor  in 
consequence  of  his  connection  with  the  late  meeting  at  Spa- 
fielda.'  The  person  spoken  of  would  be  supposed  to  be  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  with  somewhat  of  a  polish  in  his  gait  and 
manner,  and  a  degree  of  respectability  and  neatness  in  his  dress. 
He  was  educated  for  a  genteel  profession,  that  of  a  surgeon ;  had 
practised  it,  and  bad  in  consequence  moved  in  a  sphere  more  high 
than  his  present  oae.  He  had  probably  a  better  heart  than  head ; 
the  latter  had  failed  to  bear  him  up  in  his  station,  and  the  ardor 
of  the  former  had  just  before  hurried  him  into  tj-ansactions  from 
the  consequences  of  which  he  has  not  yet  escaped.  His  son  at 
this  lime  was  concealed  in  London,  a  lai^e  reward  having  been 
offered  for  his  apprehension.  The  other  man  wm  Preston,  a  co- 
operator  with  Watson,  Hooper,  and  others  in  late  riots.  He  was 
about  middle  age,  of  ordinary  appearance,  dressed  as  an  opera- 
tive, and  walked  with  the  help  of  a  stick.  I  could  not  but  en- 
tertain a  slightful  opinion  of  the  intellect  and  Irustworthiness  of 
these  two  men,  when,  on  a  morning  or  two  afterwards,  at  bieak- 
fest  with  me  and  Mitchell,  they  narrated  with  seeming  pride  and 
satisfaction  their  several  parts  during  the  riots.  Preston  had 
mounted  a  wall  of  the  Tower,  and  summoned  the  guard  to  sur- 
render. The  men  gazed  at  him  —  laughed  ;  no  one  fired  a  shot 
—  and  soon  after  he  fell  down,  or  was  pulled  off  by  his  com- 
panions, who  thought,  no  doubt,  he  had  acted  fool  long  enough." 

The  "  late  meeting  at  Spa-flelds  "  here  alluded  to  — ■  the  lead- 
ers of  that  meeting  who  loomed  upon  the  Middletoa  delegate  out 
of  the  reeking  tobacco  fog  of  a  low  tavern  —  were  destined  to 
become  of  historical  importance.  Tho  general  liberties  of  the 
couatry  were  suspended,  chiefly  through  dread  of  the  conspiracies 
of  such  men  as  the  sui^eon  "  with  somewhat  of  a  polish  in  his 
gait  and  manner,"  and  the  operative  who  "  walked  with  the  help 
of  a  stick." 

The  surgeon  and  the  operative  were  leading  members  of  a 
society  called  the  "  Spencean  Philanthropists."  They 
derived  their  name  from  that  of  a  Mr,  Spence,  a  P«™fan«' 
schoolmaster  in  Yoi'kshire,  who  had  conceived  a  plan  for  making 
the  nation  happy,  by  causing  all  the  lands  of  the  country  to 
become  the  property  of  the  state,  which  state  should  divide  all 
the  produce  for  the  support  of  the  people.  The  schoolmaster 
was  an  honest  enthusiast,  who  fearlessly  submitted  his  plan  to 
the  consideration  of  all  lovers  of  their  species,  and  had  the  mis- 
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fortune  to  be  prosecuted  for  its  promulgation  in  1300.  In  1816, 
"  Spence's  Plan "  was  revived,  and  the  Society  of  Spencean 
Philantliropists  was  instituted,  who  held  "  sectiona!  meetings," 
and  diacussed  "  subjects  calculated  to  enlighten  the  human  un- 
derstanding." This  great  school  of  philosophy  had  its  separate 
academic,  as  London  was  duly  informed  by  various  announce- 
ments, at  "  the  Cock  in  Grafton  Street,  Soho  ; "  and  "  the  Mul- 
hen'y  Tree,  Moorfields ; "  and  "  the  Nag's  Head,  Camaby  Mar- 
ket ; "  and  "  No.  8  Lumber  Street,  Borough."  At  these  temples 
of  benevolence,  where  "  every  individual  is  admitted,  free  of 
expense,  who  will  conduct  himself  with  decorum,"  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  some  esoteric  doctrines  were  canvassed,  such  ^  that 
"it  was  an  easy  matter  to  upset  government,  if  handled  in  a 
proper  manner." '  The  committee  of  the  Spenceans  openly 
meddled  with  sundry  grave  questions  besides  that  of  a  commu- 
nity in  land ;  aud  amongst  other  notable  projects,  petitioned  par- 
liament to  do  away  with  machinery.  They  had  not  advanced  to 
the  more  recondite  knowledge  of  the  St.  Simoniens  of  France, 
nor  to  that  of  the  disciples  of  "  the  new  social  system,"  ^  as  ex- 
pomided  by  M.  Louis  Blanc  But  they  had  many  very  pretty 
theories,  all  founded  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  individual  property  ;  which  theories  are  sometimea 
produced  by  the  philanthropists  of  our  own  day  as  prodigious 
discoveries.  Amongst  these  otherwise  harmless  fanatics  some 
dangerous  men  had  established  themselves  —  such  as  Thistle- 
wood,  who  subsequently  paid  the  penalty  of  five  years  of  mania- 
cal plotting ;  and  some,  also,  who  were  clearly  in  coramunicatiou 
with  the  police,  and  hounded  on  the  weak  disciples  of  the  Cock 
in  Grafton  Street,  and  the  Mulberry  Tree  in  Moorfields,  to  acts 
of  more  real  danger  to  themselves  flian  to  the  public  safety.  If 
we  are  lo  believe  the  chief  evidence  in  these  transactions  *  — 
John  Castle,  a  man  of  the  most  disreputable  character,  who  be- 
came a  witness  against  the  leading  Spencean  Philanthropists  — 
they  had  murderous  designs  of  sharp  machines  for  destroying 
cavalry,  and  plans  for  suffocating  quiet  soldiers  in  their  barracks, 
destroying  them  as  boys  burn  wasps'  nests ;  and  schemes  for  tak- 
ing the  Tower,  and  barricading  London  Bridge,  to  prevent  the 
artillery  coming  from  Woolwich.  And  there  were  to  be  five 
commanders  to  effect  all  these  great  movements  of  strategy,  — 
Mr.  Thistlewood,  Mr,  Watson  the  elder,  and  Mr.  Watson  the 
younger,  Mr.  Castle,  and  Mr.  Preston,  who  came  the  last  in  dig- 
nity "  because  he  was  lame."  And  then  there  was  to  be  a  commit- 
tee of  public  safety,  who  were  to  be  called  together  after  the  sol- 
diers were  subdued  —  twenty-four  good  and  true  men  —  amongst 

t  State  Trials,  xxxii.  pp.  215,  216.  ^  Organisation  du  Trarail,  1346. 

a  Slalfl  Trials,  p.  213,  &c. 
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whom  were  ^  "  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  tko  lord  mayor  [Alderman 
Wood],  Lord  Cochrane,  Mr.  Hunt,  Major  Cartwright,  Gale 
Jones,  Roger  O'Connor,  one  Squire  Fawkea  of  Bambury  Grange 
in  Torkshire,  a  peraon  of  the  name  of  Sam  Brookes,  Thompson 
oa  Holhorn  Hill,  the  two  Evanses,  Watson,  and  Thistlewood." 
And  then  they  ealculaf«d  at  what  amount  of  public  expense  they 
could  buy  the  soldiers,  by  giving  them  each  a  hundred  guineas  ; 
and  upon  an  accurate  computation,  it  was  found  that  the  pur- 
chase-money would  be  "  somewhere  about  two  millions,  which 
would  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  national  debt,  which 
would  be  wiped  off"  ^  With  this  preparation,  if  we  may  believe 
the  very  questionable  evidence  of  Mr.  Castle,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  Spa-flelds,  on  the  15th  November.  Thirty  years  ago,  the 
district  known  as  Spa-fields,  now  covered  with  dwellings  of 
industry  and  comfortable  residences  of  the  middle  classes,  was  & 
lai^e  unenclosed  spaee ;  and  a  public-house  was  there,  called  by 
the  mysterious  name  of  Merlin's  Cave  ;  and  Mr,  Hunt  came  in 
a  chariot  with  the  Watsons,  and  harangued  a  mob  from  the 
chariot-roof,  attended  with  a  flag  and  cockades,  and  "  every- 
thing handsome."  And  after  adjourning  the  meeting  for  a  fort- 
night, Mr.  Hunt  and  the  chariot  went  away,  drawn  by  the  mob ; 
and  ^e  mob  running  the  chariot  against  a  wall,  they  all  got  out 
and  walked.  So  innocently  passed  the  first  Spa-fields  meeting — 
innocently,  save  that  at  a  dinner  at  Mr,  Hunt's  hotel  in  Bouverie 
Street,  where,  as  he  represented  the  matter,  the  Philanthropists 
thrust  themselves  upon  him  very  much  agwnst  his  will  —  the 
betrayer  Castle  gave  a  toast,  which  is  too  infamous  to  be  re- 
peated here,  and  was  threatened  to  be  turned  out  of  the  room, 
bat  quietly  remained,  and  went  into  what  was  described  as  "  a 
fox-sleep." 

But  the  2d  December,  the  day  to  which  the  first  meeting  was 
adjourned,  closed  not  so  peaceably.  Mr.  Hunt  came  to  town  from 
Essex  in  his  tandem,  and,  as  he  passed  along  Cbeapside,  at 
"  twenty  minutes  to  one  o'dock,"  he  was  stopped  by  Mr.  Castle, 
who  was  moving  along  with  a  considerable  crowd ;  and  the 
worthy  man  told  him  that  the  meeting  had  been  broken  np  two 
hours,  and  they  were  going  to  the  Tower,  which  had  been  in 
their  possession  for  an  hour.  The  country  squire,  to  whom  "  the 
boisterous  hallooing  of  multitudes  was  more  pleasing  than  the 
chinkling  of  the  plough-traces,  the  bleating  of  lambs,  or  the  soog 
of  the  nightingale  "  —  in  these  terms  Cobbett  defended  his  friend 
for  hia  aspirations  after  mob  popularity  —  was  not  weak  enough 
to  believe  the  tempter ;  and  his  tandem  went  on  safely  to  Spa- 
fields,  where  the  greatest  number  of  people  were  collected  to- 
gether that  he  had  ever  beheld.  But  more  active  reformers 
1  State  Trials,  p.  233.  ^  Ibid.  p.  23*. 
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were  in  Spa-flelils  before  Mr.  Hunt.  The  Speneean  Philanthro- 
pists had  provided  a  wagon  for  their  own  operations,  and  arrived 
on  the  ground  conaiderably  before  the  appointed  hour  of  meeting, 
with  banners  and  inscriptions,  one  of  which  was,  "  The  brave 
solcliers  are  our  friends."  These  men  also  brought  arms  and 
amiBuriilJoQ,  which  they  deposited  in  their  wagon.  Mr.  Watson 
the  elder  commenced  a  sufficiently  violent  addr^s,  and  then  his 
son  followed  him.  The  yoang  madman,  aAer  declaiming  against 
the  uselessness  of  petition,  cried  out:  "K  they  will  not  give  us 
what  we  want,  shall  we  not  take  it?  Are  you  willing  to  take 
it  ?  Will  you  go  and  take  it  ?  If  I  jump  down  amongst  you, 
will  you  come  and  take  it  ?  Will  you  foUow  me  ?  "  And  as  at 
every  question  the  encouraging  "  Yes  "  became  louder  and  louder, 
and  put  down  the  dissentient  "  No,"  he  jumped  from  the  wagon, 
seized  a  tri-colored  flag,  and  away  rushed  the  mob  to  take  the 
Tower,  Two  i-esolute  men,  the  chief  clerk  of  Bow  Street  and 
a  Bow  Street  officer,  had  the  boldness  to  attack  this  mob,  and 
destroyed  one  of  their  bannera  without  any  injury  to  themselves. 
The  work  of  mischief  necessarily  went  on.  The  young  fanatic 
led  his  followers  to  the  shop  o£  Mr.  Beckwith,  a  gunsmith  on 
Snow  Hill ;  and,  rushing  in,  demanded  arms.  A  gentleman  in 
the  shop  remonstrated  with  him,  and,  without  any  pause,  was 
immediately  shot  by  him.  Instantly,  some  compunction  seems 
to  have  come  over  this  furious  leader,  and  he  offered  to  examine 
the  wounded  man,  saying  he  was  himself  a  surgeon.  The  assas- 
sin was  secured ;  but  the  mob,  who  destroyed  and  plundered  the 
shop,  Boon  released  him,  and  proceeded  along  Cheapside,  where 
tihey  fired  their  recently  acquired  arms,  like  children  with  a  new 
plaything.  They  marched  through  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  lord  mayor,  and  several  were  secured. 
The  city  magistrates  on  this  occasion  behaved  with  a  firmness 
which  admirably  contrasted  with  the  pusillanimity  of  their  pred- 
ecessoi-s  in  the  riots  of  1780.  The  courage  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  of  Sir  James  Shaw  is  worthy  of  honorable  record ;  and  it 
shows  not  only  the  insignificancy  of  the  so-called  conspiracy,  its 
want  of  coherence  and  of  plan,  but  the  real  power  of  virtue  in 
action  to  put  down  ordinary  tumult.  Sir  James  Shaw  says  :  * 
"  On  the  2d  of  December  last,  I  was  at  the  Royal  Exchange  at 
half-past  twelve ;  I  saw  the  mob  first  in  Comhill ;  the  lord 
mayor  and  I  went  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  they  crossed  the  front  of 
the  Eoyal  Exchange  ;  wc  rushed  through  the  Eoyal  Exchange 
to  take  them  in  front  on  the  other  side  :  the  Lord  Mayor  and  I, 
having  received  information  of  prior  occurrences,  determined  on 
putting  them  down,  I  seized  several  of  them,  and  one  flag  of 
three  coloi-s,  extended  on  a  very  long  pole.  I  did  not  then  per- 
1  Stale  Trials. 
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eeiye  any  arms The  Lord  Mayor  and  I  went  to  meet  the 

mob  with.  Mr,  White  and  two  constahles ;  we  got  five  constables 
in  all ;  the  whole  party  consisted  of  eight." 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  the  beginnings  of  seditions  ought  to 
be  met.  Firmness  such  as  this  would  have  saved  Bristol  in 
1832.  After  a  further  plunder  of  gunsmiths'  shops  in  the  Mino- 
riea,  and  that  summoning  of  the  Tower  by  some  redoubted  and 
unknown  champion,  who,  Baiaford  tells  us,  was  Preston,  the 
insni'reclion  fell  to  pieces,  altogether  from  the  want  of  cohesion 
in  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  only  blood  shed 
was  that  of  the  gentleman  in  Mr.  Beekwith's  shop,  who  event- 
ually recovered.  An  unfortunate  sailor  was  convicted  of  the 
offence  of  plunder  at  the  shop  on  Snow  Hill,  and  was  hanged. 
The  younger  Wataon  escaped  from  his  pursuers. 

The  narrative  which  we  have  thus  briefly  given  is  taken  from 
the  facts  i-ecorded  in  the  voluminous  trial  of  the  elder  Watson, 
in  the  summer  of  1817,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  connected 
with  this  Spa-fields  meeting.  This  is  not  the  place  to  notice  the 
coarse  of  that  trial,  which  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner ; 
nor  to  anticipate  the  account  of  the  legislative  measures  of  the 
spring  of  1817,  which  were  main^  founded  upon  the  reports  of 
secret  committees,  in  which  this  frantic  riot  was  described  as  a 
most  formidable  organization  of  "  desperate  men,^  who  calculated 
without  reasonable  ground  upon  defection  in  their  opposera,  and 
upon  active  support  from  those  multitudes  whose  distress  they 
had  wifnessed,  and  whom  they  had  vainly  instigated  to  revolt." 
The  parliamentary  reports  speali  of  these  fa^nsaclions  —  in 
which  a  mighty  government  was  to  be  overtln^wn,  and  a  vast 
city,  with  its  formidable  array  of  police  and  soldiery,  utterly 
subdued  by  five  fanatics  hounded  on  by  a  spy  —  with  a  solemnity 
which  is  now  almost  ludicrous.  A  few  passages  from  tho  report 
of  the  secret  committee  of  the  Lords  will  suffice  :  '^  — 

"  A  traitorous  conspiracy  has  been  formed  in  the  metropolis 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing,  by  means  of  a  general  insur- 
rection, tlie  established  government,  laws,  and  constitution  of  this 
kingdom,  and  of  effecting  a  general  plunder  and  division  of 
property.  ....  Various  schemes  were  formed  for  this  purpose. 
Amongst  them  was  a  general  and  forcible  liberation  of  all  per- 
sons confined  in  the  different  prisons  in  the  metropolis It 

was  also  proposed  to  set  Are  to  various  barracks,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  ascertain  and  prepare  means  of  effecting  this  purpose. 
An  attack  upon  the  Tower  and  Bimk,  and  other  points  of  impor- 
tance, was,  after  previous  consultations,  finally  determined  upon. 
Pikes  and  arms  to  a  certain  extent  were  actually  provided,  and 
leaders  were  named,  among  whom  the  points  of  attack  were  dis- 

1  Commons'  Report:  Hansaiii,  xssv.  p.  443.  3  Hanaarfl,  xxxv.  p.  til. 
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tributed Tt  appears  quite  certain  that  the  acts  of  plunder 

which  were  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  arras,  and 
the  other  measures  of  open  insuiTection  which  followed,  were 
not  accidental  or  unpremeditated,  but  harl  been  deliberately  pre- 
concerted as  parts  of  a  general  plan  of  rebellion  and  revolu- 

Within  a  week  after  these  occurrences  the  corporation  of  the 
Aaareaa  of  city  of  London  presented  to  the  throne  an  address  and 
the  dtj.  petition  from  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons, 
in  which  they  set  forth  the  "grievances"  of  the  country,  and 
the  necessity  for  parliamentary  reform.  The  lord  mayor  was 
a  decided  political  partisan,  and  the  majority  of  the  coi-poration 
held  then  what  were  called  liberal  opinions.  But  it  is  never- 
theless pretty  evident  that  if  the  events  of  the  3d  of  December 
had  been  such  as  to  produce  real  terror  amongst  the  staid  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  this  address  would  either  not  have  been 
presented,  or  have  been  met  by  some  counter-declaration  of 
opinion. 

In  1814,  when  the  long  revolutionary  war  appeared  to  he 
_^  ended,  and  men's  minds  were  in  a  fever  of  joy  at  the 

'^^'  extraordinary  triumphs  that  conducted  the  allied  ar- 
mies to  Paris,  the  corporation  of  London  went  up  with  an  ad- 
dress of  congratulation  to  the  Prince  Regent,  in  which  they  say : 
"  We  cannot  but  look  back  with  the  high^t  admiration  at  die 
firmness,  the  wisdom,  and  the  energy  which  have  been  exercised 
by  our  beloved  country  during  this  long  and  arduous  struggle." 
In  1816,  the  same  coi-poration,  in  the  address  of  complaint  to  the 
throne,  says :  "  Our  grievances  are  the  natural  effect  of  rash  and 
ruinous  wars,  unjustly  commenced  and  pertinaciously  persisted 
in."  The  inconsistencies  of  a  large  popular  body  are  not  to  be 
examined  too  severely  ;  the  change  of  tone  ought  to  have  shown 
the  government  that  it  had  its  origin  in  some  deep-rooted  evil. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  people  —  using  the  term  in  its  lai^st 
sense  —  had  ceased  to  sympathize  with  the  government.  In 
1814,  and  indeed  during  the  fiereest  years  of  the  contest  with 
Kapoleon,  the  people  were  borne  along  with  the  government  by 
the  irrepressible  energy  of  our  national  character.  The  peace 
came,  and  the  government,  instead  of  marching  at  the  head  of 
the  people  irom  victory  to  victory,  was  engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war  system  of  taxa- 
tion end  lavish  expenditure,  when  the  war  excitement  was  passed 
away.  Corn-laws  carried  amidst  riots  —  property  tax  maintained 
for  a  season,  and  then  wrested  out  of  their  hands  —  large  mili- 
tary establishments  contmued  —  sinecures  upheld  and  defended 
—  reckless  extravagance  in  the  highest  places  —  these  were  the 
things  that  the  most  sober  and  reasonable  of  the  middle  classes 
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felt  to  constitute  a  cruel  injustice  ■—  which  those  below  tbem  eon- 
founded  with  the  sanative  course  of  legislative  and  executive 
authority.  The  nation  was  defrauded  of  its  reasonable  expecta- 
tions. The  real  danger,  therefore,  was  not  so  much  that  the 
people  should  be  irritated  and  misled  hj  mob-leadera  and  nnscrn- 
pnlouB  writers,  as  that  a  general  feeling  should  grow  up  in  the 
nation,  that  government  was  a  power  antagonistic  to  the  people 
—  a  power  to  be  striven  against  as  against  a  natural  enemy  — 
an  oppressive,  and  not  a  protective  power  —  a  power  of  separate 
and  exclusive  interests  from  the  people  —  a  power  never  to  be 
trusted.  fVe  speak  advisedly,  and  from  experience,  when  we 
say  that  this  was  the  general  feehng  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes,  bng  ailer  the  first  sufferings  that  attended  the 
transition  state  of  peace  had  passed  away.  ^This  was  the  feeling 
that  was  lax  more  dangerous  to  the  national  interests  than  any 
insurrectionary  outbreak  of  the  masses  of  the  working  popula- 
tion. Deluded  these  masses  unquestionably  were — acted  upon 
by  demagogues.  On  the  other  hand,  many  amongst  the  upper 
and  middle  elates  were  olanned  into  a  prostrate  adhesion  to  the 
menacing  policy  of  the  government,  and  were  ready  with  "  lives 
and  fortunes"  to  put  down  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  they 
were  assured  was  working  under  the  guise  of  parliamentary  re- 
form. But,  during  all  this  unhappy  time,  the  government  had  no 
love  from  any  dass  —  very  little  respect;  intense  hate  from 
many  —  slavish  fear  from  more.  The  government  was  dena- 
tionalizing the  people.  'There  was  no  confidence  on  either  side. 
The  wounds  of  the  state  during  the  last  years  of  the  regency 
were  more  severe  than  the  wounds  of  war,  and  left  deeper  scars. 
The  foundations  of  the  state  were  loosened  ;  there  was  no  cohe- 
sion in  the  materials  out  of  which  the  sfaie  was  built  up.  The 
government  toot  the  fearful  course  of  sowing  distrust  of  the  poor 
amongst  the  rich.  The  demagogues  did  their  own  counter-work 
of  exdting  hatred  of  the  rich  amongst  the  poor.  It  was  a  sea- 
son of  reciprocal  distrust.  "  Divide  and  govern"  may  be  a  safe 
maxim  for  subduing  a  faction ;  it  is  the  most  perilous  principle 
ibr  ruling  a  nation. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  attack  upon  Algiei-a  forms  an  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  peace.  Tliis  terrific  assertion  of  the  rights  of  oiv- 
■^^^'  ilized  states,  as  opposed  to  barbarian  violence  and  ag- 
gi-ession,  was,  indeed,  a  consequence  of  the  peace.  The  pirates 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  nourished  in  their  lawless  power  by 
the  jealousies  of  the  mot'itime  states  of  Europe  ;  and  England  is 
perhaps  not  entirely  free  from  the  reproach  which  was  raised 
agwnst  her  of  having  truckled  to  the  insolent  domination  of  Al- 
giers and  Tunis,  that  she  might  hold  them,  like  ferocious  beasts 
in  her  leash,  ready  to  let  slip  upon  her  maritime  enemies.  War 
calls  forth  as  many  of  the  selfish  as  of  the  heroic  passions.  At 
any  rate,  the  attitude  which  England  assumed  towards  the  Bar 
hsjj  States,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  was  wholly  different 
from  that  which  she  had  maintained  during  many  yeai-a,  and 
under  many  governments,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace.  Our 
treaties  with  these  states  had  been  of  longer  standing  than  those 
with  any  other  European  power.  The  treaties  with  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  date  as  far  back  as  1662.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  vigorous  reprisal  for  an  outride  upon  the  English 
flag  in  1695,  the  greatest  maritime  country  in  the  world  had,  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  exchanged  courtesies  with  the  corsairs,  who 
not  only  robbed  upon  the  seas,  bat  carried  off  the  defenceless 
inhabitants  of  the  Italian  shoves  to  the  most  fearful  and  hopeless 
slavery.  With  the  full  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  these  atroci- 
ties, we  continued,  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  war,  to  treat  these 
piratical  governmenta  with  the  respect  due  only  to  those  states 
which  submit  to  the  law  of  nations.  Lord  Cochrane  stated  in 
parliament  in  1816,  that,  three  or  four  years  before,  the  humiliat- 
ing duty  had  been  imposed  upon  him  of  carrying  rich  presents 
fi-ata  our  government  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers ;  and  it  was  even 
asserted,  without  contradiction,  that  a  letter  had  been  addressed 
to  that  chief  pirate  by  the  highest  authority  in  our  country.  All 
this  took  place  with  the  fullest  conviction  that  the  habits  of  the 
barbarian  governments  were  wholly  unchanged ;  tliat  they  were 
the  aame  in  the  latter  days  of  George  III.  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Charles  II.  "Algiers,"  says  a  writer  of  1680,  *"  is  a 
1  Discourse  toucbing  Tangier;  printed  in  the  Harleioa  Miscellimy. 
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den  of  sturdy  thievea  formed  into  a  body,  by  whieb,  after  a  tu- 
multuary sort,  they  govern,  havii^  the  Grand  Signior  for  their 
protector,  who  supplies  them  with  native  Turks  for  their  soldiery, 
which  is  the  greatest  part  of  their  militia ;  and  they,  in  acknowl- 
edgement, lend  him  their  ships  when  his  affaira  requii-e  it. 
They  are  grown  a  rich  and  powerful  people,  and,  by  a  long  prac- 
tice of  piracy,  become  good  seamen  ;  and,  when  prised  by  our 
men  of  war,  a3  of  late  we  have  experimented,  they  fight  and  de- 
fend themselves  like  brave  men,  inferior,  I  am  pei'suaded,  to  no 
people  whatever.  They  have  no  commerce,  and  so  are  without 
any  taste  of  the  benefits  of  pea«e ;  whence  their  life  becomes  a 
continual  practice  of  robbery,  and,  like  beasts  of  the  desert,  they 
only  forbear  to  wrong  where  by  fear,  not  honesty,  they  are  de- 
terred." 

And  yet,  however  mean  we  may  justly  consider  this  long 
course  of  our  national  policy  towards  the  Barbary  States,  the  an- 
nihilation of  their  predatory  governments  was  not  an  easy  task 
to  be  accomplished,  nor  a  safe  object  to  be  pursued,  even  if  it 
were  for  a  time  successful.  These  pirates  of  Africa  started  up 
three  hundred  years  ago,  under  the  sway  of  the  Earbarossaa,  and 
presented  at  once  to  the  governments  of  Europe  the  daring,  re- 
vengeful, and  cruel  race  that  they  so  long  remained  — opposed 
to  every  people  —  often  chastised  and  menaced  with  destruction, 
but  rising  unsubdued  from  the  passing  Uow,  ready  for  new  deeds 
of  outi-age  and  desperation.  A  long  experience  had  shown  that 
although  pledges  of  peace — the  release  of  Christian  slaves,  and 
the  renunciation  of  the  future  power  of  making  slaves  —  might 
be  extorted  from  these  states  by  the  burning  of  their  ships  and 
the  destmetion  of  their  foriifleations,  they  would  not  continue 
the  less  a  government  of  robbers,  returning  to  their  old  trade  in 
utter  want  of  all  other  means  of  existence,  all  other  sources  of 
importance,  ^  other  relations  of  confidence  between  the  rulers 
and  the  people.  It  was  clear  that  Algiers,  especially,  would  not 
come  within  the  pale  of  dvilization  until  it  was  revolutionized. 
England,  which  had  just  concluded  a  war  against  the  a^randize- 
ment  of  France,  could  not,  with  any  consistency,  have  attempted 
t<i  plant  her  laws  and  her  langu^e  on  the  African  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  nor  would  she,  with  her  experience  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  colonization  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
have  endeavored,  amidst  the  jealousies  and  possible  hostilities 
of  Europe,  to  amalgamate  her  own  people  with  the  barbarians 
of  Northern  Africa,  and  thus  to  found  an  orderly,  a  civilized, 
and  a  powerful  nation.  It  would  have  been  no  common  task 
there  to  change  the  habits  of  centuries  ;  to  plant  useful  industry 
in  the  soil  where  only  destnicfive  rapine  had  flourished;  to  con- 
nect the  people  with  their  ruiei's  by  salutary  laws ;  and,  hardest 
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of  all,  to  defer  something  to  national  habits  and  prejudices, 
whether  in  religion  or  in  morals.  The  task  haa  sine*  been 
attempted  by  another  great  nation,  not  in  the  spirit  of  coloniza- 
tion, but  of  conquest.  It  was  our  task,  in  1816,  to  take  neither 
course  —  content  to  succor  the  oppressed,  and  to  humiliate  the 
oppressor. 

"  One  day  of  dreadful  oconpation  more, 
£re  Eaglsnd's  gaJlanC  ships 
Shall,  of  Qieir  beauh',  pomp,  and  power  disrobed. 
Like  sea-birds  on  the  sunny  mam, 
Eoek  idly  in  the  port. 

"  One  day  of  dreadful  occnpatioa  mora  1 
A  worlc  of  rigbteousness, 
Yea,  of  subjimest  mercy,  mnat  be  done  1 
England  will  break  the  o^nreasor^B  olxain. 
And  set  the  captives  tree."  l 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  aggressions  of  the  Barbary 
States  formed  a  natural  subject  of  deliberation.  An  attempt 
waa  made  by  some  enthusiasts  to  get  up  a  European  crusade 
against  the  infidel  corsairs.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the 
congress  had  more  pressing  interests  forced  upon  its  attention. 
We  were  spared  the  fearful  spectacle  of  Christianity  girding  on 
the  sword  of  vengeance,  to  trample  on  the  bleeding  corse  of  an 
adverse  faith.  Civilization  was  content  to  assert  her  rights  with- 
out the  dangerous  admixture  of  religious  zeal.  In  1815  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  whose  ships  had  been  plun- 
dered by  the  Algerines,  captured  a  frigate  and  a  brig  belonging 
to  the  Dey,  and  obtained  a  compensation  of  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  has  been  stated  '  that  this  treaty  saved  the  fleet  of  the 
Dey  from  attack  in  the  harbor  of  Algiers,  —  an  enterprise  which 
had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
before  the  expedition  of  Lord  Exmoutb.  In  the  spring  of  1816, 
Iiord  Exraouth,  with  a  squadron  under  his  command,  procei^ded 
to  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  where  he  effected  the  release  of 
seventeen  htmdred  and  ninety-two  Christian  slaves,  and  negotiated 
treaties  of  peace  and  amity  on  behalf  of  the  minor  powors  in 
the  Mediterranean.  From  Tunis  and  Tripoli  a  declaration  was 
obtained  thiit  no  Christian  slaves  should  in  future  be  made  by 
either  of  these  powers.  The  Dey  of  Algiers,  however,  refiised 
to  agree  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  without  permission  from  the 
Sultan,  ,  Lord  Exmoutb  acceded  to  a  suspension  for  three 
months  of  the  De/s  decision  ;  and  retunied  to  England  with 
his  fleet.  One  condition  of  the  treaty  with  Algiers,  then  con- 
cluded by  Lord  Ksmouth,  was,  that  the  governments  of  Sicily 

1  Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Algier 
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and  Sardinia  siiould  pay  ransom  for  the  release  of  their  subjeetB ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  did  bo  pay,  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  clause  of  the  treaty  was 
justly  denounced  in  the  British  parliament,^  aa  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  right  of  depredation  exercised  by  the  barbarians. 
In  the  debate  on  this  occasion.  Lord  Cochrane  maintained '  "  that 
two  sail  of  the  line  would  have  been  sufBcient  to  compel  the  Dey 
of  Algiers  to  accede  to  any  terms.  The  city  of  Algiers  was  on 
the  aea-ahore,  the  water  was  deep  enough  for  first-rates  to  come 
up  to  the  very  walla,  and  those  were  mounted  only  with  a  few 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  the  use  of  which  the  barbaiiana  were 
scarcely  acquiunted."  lord  Cochrane  qualified  this  opinion  in 
the  subsequent  aession.  It  was  fortunate  that  such  an  assertion 
was  not  the  cause  of  an  inaclequate  preparation  and  a  fatal  re- 
pulse. Lord  Exmouth  had  hia  own  observation  for  his  guide. 
The  event  proved  that  the  place,  as  well  as  the  people,  had  re- 
mained unchanged  during  a  long  course  of  years.  The  city  stQl 
preserved  its  ancient  strength;  the  people,  their  accustomed  dar- 
ing and  ferocity. 

Lord  Esmouth  returned  home  from  the  Mediterranean  in 
June  1816.  It  would  appear  that  the  great  possibility  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  altogether  to  renounce  the  prac- 
tice of  making  slaves,  was  not  contemplated  as  a  reason  for  hos- 
tile preparations.  The  fleet  of  Lord  Exmouth  was  dismantled ; 
the  crews  were  x>aid  off  and  disbanded.  A  sudden  outrage, 
which  occurred  even  before  Loi-d  Exmouth  quitted  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  which  did  not  then  come  to  his  knowledge,  was  the 
obvious  cause  of  the  change  in  the  determination  of  our  govern- 
ment. In  1806  -we  contracted  with  the  Dey  for  the  occupation 
of  Bona,  a  town,  with  a  capacious  harbor,  in  the  regency  of 
Algiers,  for  the  purpose  of  the  coral  fishery  being  carried  on 
under  tie  protection  of  our  flag.  Here,  on  the  23d  of  May,  it 
being  flie  season  of  the  fishery,  were  assembled  a  great  number 
of  boats  from  the  Italian  shores,  and  as  that  day  was  the  festival 
of  the  Ascension,  the  peaceful  crews  were  preparing  to  hear 
mass ;  suddenly  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  Algerine  castle,  and  a 
lai^  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  rushed  upon  the  unfortunate 
fishers  who  had  landed,and  fired  upon  those  who  remained  within 
the  harbor  in  their  boata ;  the  guns  from  the  forts  also  joined  in 
this  fearful  massacre.  The  British  flag  was  torn  down  and 
trampled  under  foot,  and  the  house  of  our  vice-consul  was  pil- 
laged. It  would  appear  that  this  was  no  concerted  act  of  the 
Algerine  government,  but  a  sudden  movement  of  fanaticism  on 
the  part  of  the  licentious  soldiery.  Be,  this  as  it  may,  an  expe- 
dition against  Algiers  was  instantly  determined  upon  by  tlie  Brit- 

'  Hansard,  xxiiv.  p.  1147.  3  Ibid,  p,  1H9. 
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ish  cabinet.  A  formidable  fleet  was  equipped,  witb  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  at  Portsmouth,  and  crews  were  collected  from  the 
diflerent  guard-ships,  and  volunteers  invited  to  serve  upon  this 
particular  enterprise.  For  once,  a  British  fleet  went  to  sea 
without  recourse  to  the  disgraceful  practice  of  impressment. 
To  render  crews  effident,  who  were  so  hastily  collected,  and  so 
unused  to  mutual  operations,  was  a  labor  that  required  no  com- 
mon share  of  enei'gy  and  pruilence  in  the  commander.  With  a 
part  of  his  squadron,  Lord  Exmouth  sailed  to  Plymouth,  and 
finally  left  that  port  on  the  28th  of  July,  with  a  fleet  consisting 
of  twenty-five  sail  of  large  and  small  ships.  At  Gibraltar,  the 
British  admiral  was  joined  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  "Van  Cappel- 
lan,  with  five  frigates  and  a  sloop,  and  having  also  received  a 
reinforcement  of  gun-boata,  he  finally  set  sail  for  Algiers  on  the 
14th.  The  winds  being  adverse,  the  iieet  did  not  arrive  in 
sight  of  Algiers  tiU  the  27th  of  August.  During  his  course, 
Lord  Exmouth  spoke  the  British  sloop  Prometheus,  which  had 
been  sent  forward  to  bi'ing  ofl'  tlie  British  consul  from  Algiers  : 
the  family  of  our  public  otficer  had  been  rescued,  but  the  consul 
himself  had  been  put  in  chains.     Here  was  a  new  insult  to  be 

A  most  inter^ting  and  graphic  narrative  of  iiie  expedition  to 
Bombnrd-  Algiers  was  published  by  Mr.  Abraham  Salami,  a 
ment  native  of  Alexandria,  who  was  taken   oat  by  Lord 

Exmouth  to  act  as  his  interpreter.  The  description  of  a  sea- 
fight,  like  the  description  of  a  shipwreck,  is  generally  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  unless  we  associate  our  interest  with  the  fate  of 
some  one  individuaL  Mr.  Salami  was,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
an  actor  and  a  spectator  in  this  remarkable  contest.  At  five 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  as  the  fleet  was  nearing 
Alters,  Salame  put  on  an  English  dress  by  the  advice  of  Lord 
Esmoulh,  and  was  furnished  with  two  letters,  one  for  the  Dey, 
the  other  for  the  British  consul.  The  letter  to  the  Dey  de- 
manded the  entiie  abolition  of  Chriatian  slavery ;  the  delivery 
of  all  Christian  slaves  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers ;  the  restora- 
tion of  all  the  money  that  had  been  paid  for  the  redemption  of 
slaves  by  the  King  erf  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the  King  of  Sardinia ; 
peace  between  Alters  and  the  Netherlands  ;  and  tlie  immediate 
liberation  of  the  British  consul,  and  two  boats'  crews  who  had 
been  detained  with  him.  The  commander's  letter  to  the  consul  of 
course  contained  an  assurance  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
for  his  safety ;  but  who,  under  such  circumstances,  could  forget 
that  when  the  French  Admiral  Duqnesne,  in  1682,  bombarded 
Algiers,  the  Dey  fastened  the  unhappy  French  consul  to  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon,  and  blew  him  to  atoms,  in  savage  defiance 
of  the   hostile  armament?     At  eleven  tfdock  the  interpreter 
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reached  the  mole,  in  a  boat  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  and  deliver- 
ing bis  letters  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  demanded  an  answer  to 
the  letter  addressed  to  iJie  Dej  in  one  hour.  The  Algerine  en- 
gaged that  an  answer,  if  answer  were  returned  at  all,  should  be 
given  in  two  hours ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  interpreter  re- 
mained in  a  suificiently  uncomfortable  situation,  within  pistol- 
shot  of  thousands  of  the  people  who  were  on  the  walls  and  bat- 
teries. He  employed  himself  in  observing  the  situation  of  the 
city,  and  the  strength  of  the  fortifications.  His  deseriptiou  of 
the  place  differs  very  little  fram  that  given  by  Joseph  Pitts* 
more  than  a  century  befoi-e.  "  The  houses,"  says  Pitts,  "  are  all 
over  white,  being  flat,  and  covered  with  lime  and  sand  as  floors. 
The  upper  part  of  the  town  is  not  so  broad  as  the  lower  part, 
and  therefore  at  sea  it  looks  just  like  the  fop-siul  of  a  ship.  It 
is  a  very  stajng  place,  and  well  fortified  with  casilea  and  guns. 
There  are  seven  castles  without  the  walls,-  and  two  tiers  of  guns 
in  most  of  them ;  but  in  the  greatest  castle,  which  is  on  the  mole 
without  the  gate,  there  are  three  tiers  of  guns,  many  of  them  of 
an  extraordinary  length,  carrying  fifty,  sixty  —  yea,  eighty  pound 
shot  Besides  all  these  castles,  there  is  at  the  higher  end  of  dio 
town,  within  the  walls,  another  castle  with  many  guns.  And, 
moreover,  on  many  places  towards  the  sea  are  great  guns 
planted.  Alters  is  well  walled,  and  surrounded  with  a  great 
trench.  It  hath  five  gates,  and  some  of  these  have  two,  some 
three  other  gates  within  them ;  and  some  of  them  plated  all 
over  with  thick  iron.  So  that  it  is  made  strong  and  convenient 
for  being  what  it  is  —  a  nest  of  pirates." 

The  interpreter  with  his  flag  of  truce  waited  for  his  answer 
from  eleven  o'clock  till  half-past  two,  but  no  answer  came. 
During  this  time  a  breeze  sprung  up,  the  fleet  advanced  into  the 
bay,  and  lay  to  within  half  a  mile  of  Algiers,  The  interpreter 
then  hoisted  the  signal  that  no  answer  had  been  given,  and  the 
fleet  immediately  began  to  bear  up,  and  every  ship  to  take  her 
position.  Salami  reached  the  Queen  Charlotte,  Lord  Exmouth's 
ship,  in  safety ;  but  he  candidly  acknowledges,  almost  more  dead 
than  alive.  TJien  he  saw  the  change  which  comes  over  a  brave 
and  decided  man  at  the  moment  when  resolve  passes  into  action. 
"  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  how  his  lordship  was  altered  from 
what  I  left  him  in  the  morning,  for  I  knew  his  manner  was  in 
general  very  mild ;  and  now  he  seemed  to  me  cdl-Jightfid,  as  a 
fierce  lion  which  had  been  chained  i!n  its  cage  and  was  set  at 
liberty.  With  all  that,  his  lordship's  answer  to  me  was,  '  Never 
mind,  we  shall  see  now;'  and  at  the  same  time  he  turned 
towards  the  ofBcers,  saying, '  Be  ready ! '  "    VThere  is,  perhaps, 

1  Aocoant  of  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  Mohametuns,  1704. 
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nothing  in  the  history  of  warfare  more  terrific  in  its  consequences 
than  the  first  broadside  that  the  British  fired  at  Algiers.  \The 
Queen  Chai'lotte  passed  through  all  the  batteries  without  firing  a 
gun,  and  tuolc  up  a  position  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  mole- 
head  batteries.  At  the  first  shot,  which  was  fired  by  the  Alge- 
rines  at  the  Impi-egnable,  Lord  Exmouth  cried  out :  "  That  will 
do  i  fire,  ray  fine  fellows  ! "  The  miserable  Algeriijes  who  were 
locking  on,  as  at  a  show,  witli  appai'ent  indifference  to  the  conse- 
quences, were  swept  away  by  hundreds  by  this  first  fire  from  the 
Queen  Charlotte.  "  There  was  a  great  crowd  of  people  in  every 
part,  many  of  whom,  after  the  first  discharge,  I  saw  running  away 
under  the  walls  like  dogs,  walking  upon  their  feet  and  hands." 

From  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock  till  nine,  the  moat  tremen- 
dous firing  on  both  sides  continued  withont  intei'mission,  and  the 
firing  did  not  cease  alu^etber  until  half-past  eleven.  During 
this  engagement  of  nine  hours,  the  allied  fleet  fired  a  hundi'ed 
and  eighteen  Ions  of  gunpowder,  and  five  hundred  tons  of  shot 
and  shells.  The  Algerines  exclaimed  that  heU  had  opened  its 
mouth  upon  them  through  the  English  ships.  That  the  Algerines 
had  plied  their  instruments  of  deatmclion  with  no  common  alac- 
rity is  sufiScieotly  shown  by  the  fact,  that  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  officers  and  men  were  killed  in  the  British  squadron,  and 
Bixty-five  in  the  Dutch.  Lord  Exmouth  himself  says  in  his  de- 
spatch :  "  There  were  awfal  movements  during  the  conflict  which 
I  cannot  now  attempt  to  describe,  occasioned  by  firing  the  ships 
so  near  us."  Salami  says  that  one  of  the  Algerine  frigates,  which 
was  in  flames,  drifted  towards  the  Queen  Charlotte,  within  about 
fifty  feet  of  her;  but  a  breeze  springing  up,  carried  the  burning 
frigate  towards  the  town.  The  Algerine  batteries  ai'ound  Lord 
Exmouth's  division  were  silenced  about  ten  o'clock,  and  were  in 
a  complete  state  of  ruin  and  dilapidation ;  but  a  fort  at  the  upper 
angle  of  the  city  continued  to  annoy  our  ships,  whose  firing  had 
almost  ceased.  This  was  the  moment  of  the  most  serious  danger 
to  our  fleet.  Our  means  of  attack  were  wellnigh  expended ;  the 
npper  batteries  of  the  city  could  not  be  reached  by  our  guns ; 
the  ships  were  becalmed.  "  Providence  at  this  interval,"  says 
Lord  Exmouth,  "  gave  to  my  anxious  wishes  the  usual  land 
wind,  common  in  this  bay,  and  my  expectations  were  completed. 
We  were  all  hands  employed  warping  and  towing  off,  and  by  the 
help  of  the  light  air  the  whole  were  under  sail,  and  came  to 
anchor  out  of  reach  of  shells  about  two  in  the  morning,  after 
twelve  hours'  incessant  labor."  There,  when  the  ships  bad 
hauled  out  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  a  sublime  spectacle  was 
presented  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  interpreter,  who  had 
ventured  out  of  the  safety  of  the  cockpit  to  the  poop   of  the 
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Queen  Charlotte.  Nine  Algerine  frigates  and  a  number  of  gun- 
boats were  burning  within  the  bay ;  the  storehouses  within  the 
mole  were  on  fire  ;  the  blazo  illiunined  all  the  bay,  and  showed 
the  town  and  its  environs  almost  as  clear  as  in  the  daytime; 
instead  of  walls  the  batteries  presented  nothing  to  the  eight  but 
heaps  of  rubbish ;  and  out  of  these  vuins  the  JMoors  and  Turks 
were  busily  employed  in  dragging  tiieir  dead.  When  the  fleet 
had  anchored,  a  storm  arose  —  not  so  violent  as  the  storm  which 
here  destroyed  the  mighty  fleet  of  Chiu-les  V.,  and  left  his  mag- 
nificent army,  which  had  landed  to  subdue  the  barbai'iana,  to 
perish  by  swotd  and  famine  —  Imt  a  slonn  of  thunder  and 
l^htoing  which  filled  up  the  measure  of  sublimity,  at  the  close 
of  the  twelve  awful  hours  of  battle  and  slaughter. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  minutely  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
subsequent  negotiations  with  the  humbled  and  sulky  Dey.  On 
the  morning  of  the  28th,  Lord  Exmouth  wrote  a  letter  to  this 
chief,  who  had  himself  fought  with  courage,  in  which  the  same 
terms  of  peace  were  offered  as  on  the  previous  day.  "  If  you 
receive  this  offer  as  you  ought,  you  will  &e  three  guns,"  wrote 
Lord  Exmouth.  The  three  guns  were  fli-ed,  the  Dey  made 
apologies,  and  ti-eaties  of  peace  and  amity  were  finally  signed, 
to  be  very  soon  again  broken.  The  euduring  triumph  of  this 
expedition  was  the  release,  within  three  days  of  the  battle,  of  a 
thousand  and  eighty-three  Christian  slaves,  who  arrived  from  the 
interior,  and  who  were  immediately  conveyed  to  their  respective 
countries.  "  When  I  arrived  on  shore,"  says  Salami,  "  it  was 
the  most  pitiful  sight  to  see  all  those  poor  creatures,  in  what  a 
horrible  state  they  were ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy 
and  cheerfiilness  of  them.  When  our  boats  came  inside  the 
mole,  I  wished  to  receive  them  (the  slaves)  from  the  captain  of 
the  port  by  number,  but  could  not,  because  they  directly  began 
to  push  and  throw  themselves  into  the  boats  by  crowds,  ten  or 
twenty  persons  hither,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  count 
them ;  then  I  told  him  that  we  should  make  an  exact  list  of 
them,  in  order  to  know  to  what  number  they  amounted.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  most  glorious  and  an  ever-memorably  merciful  act  for 
England,  over  all  Europe,  to  see  these  poor  slaves,  when  our 
boats  were  shoving  with  them  off  the  shore,  all  at  once  take  off 
their  hats  and  exclaim  in  Italian :  '  Viva  il  E^  d'  Ingiiterra,  il 
padre  etemo !  e  '1  Ammiraglio  Inglese  che  ci  ha  liberato  da  questo 
secondo  inferno  ! '  —  Long  live  the  Eng  of  England,  the  eter- 
nal father  !  and  the  English  Admiral  who  delivered  us  from  this 
second  hell  I " 

"  Seldom  hath  victory  given  u  joy  like  thiB  — 
Whun  tlie  delivered  slave 
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Fai,  tm  and  wide,  slang  tha  Italian  sliorea 

Tbat  Uoly  joy  exiandB  ( 
Sardinian  mothecs  pay  tli«ir  vowa  fulfilled  ( 

^d  hymns  are  beaid  beside  tiiy  banks, 
0  Foimtain  ArethuEe  I "  ^ 


1  SoBthey'a  Ode. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


Silent  leges  inter  arma  —  the  laws  are  silent  in  the  midst 
of  arms  —  said  the  gi-eat  Eomaji  orator.  During  our  pn^e^g  of 
quarter  of  a  century  of  war,  the  lawa  held  on  their  aocisitm- 
course  ;  but  few  had  the  courage  to  question  the  wis-  p™'*™™ 
dom  of  that  course,  and  still  fewer  the  leisure  to  attend  to  any 
su^estions  of  improvement.  The  daring  adventurer  who  then 
mounted  the  car  of  progress*  had  to  guide  it,  self-balanced,  over 
the  single  rib  of  steel  which  spanned  the  wide  gulf  between  the 
land  of  reality  and  the  land  of  promise.  Eomilly  was  the  fore- 
most amongst  the  courageous  spirits  who  risked  something  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  their  fellow-men.  In  1516  Sir 
Thomas  More  wrote :  ^  "  I  think  it  not  right  nor  justice  that  the 
loss  of  money  should  cause  the  loss  of  man's  life;  for  mine 
opinion  is  that  all  the  goods  in  the  world  are  not  able  to  coun- 
tervail man's  life.  But  if  they  would  thus  say,  that  the  break- 
ing of  justice,  and  the  transgression  of  laws,  is  recompensed  with 
this  punishment,  and  not  the  loss  of  the  money,  then  why  may 
not  this  extreme  and  rigorous  justice  well  be  called  plain  injury  ? 
For  so  cruel  governance,  so  stra^ht  rules,  and  unmerciful  laws 
be  not  allowable,  that  if  a  small  offence  be  committed,  by  and 
by  the  sword  shonld  be  drawn ;  nor  so  stoical  ordinances  are  !o 
be  borne  withal,  as  to  count  all  offences  of  such  equality  that  the 
billing  of  a  man,  or  the  taking  of  his  money  from  him,  were  both 
one  matter."  '.In  1816  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  carried  a  bill  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  abolishing  capital  punishment  for  shop- 
lifting, which  bad  been  rejected  by  that  House  three  years  before. 
(The  House  of  Lords,  however,  threw  out  this  bill ;  and  on  that 
occasion,  three  hundred  years  after  Sir  Thomas  More  had  pro- 
claimed the  opinion  which  we  have  just  recited,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  "  lamented '  tiiat  any  attempts 
were  made  to  change  the  established  and  well-ltnown  criminal 
law  of  the  country,  which  had  been  found  so  well  to  answer  the 
ends  of  justice." 

The  history  of  the  reform  of  our  criminal  law  presents  one  of 

1  See  the  Carea  of  Keiama,  aeetion  xxiii. 

«  Utopia,  IiHroducWiy  Discouree  to.    Dibdin'a  ed.  1808,  i.  p.  75. 

s  Hanaara,  ssxiv.  p.  681. 
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examples  of  the  uncotiquerable  success  of 
Cnmimi  the  assertion  of  a  I'ight  principle,  when  it  is  persever- 
iftws.  ingly  advocated,  and  neyer  suffered  to  sleep ;    and 

when,  above  all,  the  reformation  is  attempted  step  by  step,  and 
the  prejudices  of  maniiind  are  not  assailed  by  the  bolder  course 
which  appears  to  contemplate  destruction  and  not  repair.  The 
name  of  reform  in  the  criminal  laws  had  not  been  heard  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons  ftr  fifty-eight  year8,iwhen,  in  1808,  Komilly 
carried  his  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  ptmishmerit  of  death  for 
privately  stealhig  from  the  person  tp  the  value  of  Jive  shillings  ; 
in  other  words,  for  picking  pockets.  1  It  is  instructive  to  see  how, 
through  the  force  of  the  circnmaiances  around  htm,  Eomilly 
appro!iched  the  subject  of  this  reform  with  a  caution  which  now 
looks  almost  like  weakness.  His  object  was  originally  to  raise 
the  value  according  to  which  a  theft  was  rendered  capital.'  In 
JfUiuary  1808,  he  gave  «p  the  intention  of  bringing  forward  even 
this  limited  measure,  —  he  was  snre  the  judges  would  not  ap- 
prove of  it.  To  another  distinguished  lawyer  belongs  the  merit 
of  having  m^ed  Romilly  to  a  bolder  policy.  His  friend  Scar- 
lett, he  says,^  "  had  advised  me  not  to  content  myself  with  merely 
raising  the  amount  of  the  value  of  property,  the  stealing  of  which 
is  to  subject  the  offender  to  capital  prmishment,  but  to  attempt 
at  once  to  repeal  all  the  statutes  which  punish  with  death  mere 
thefls  unaccompanied  by  any  act  of  violence,  or  other  circum- 
stance of  aggravation.  This  suggestion  was  very  agreeable  to 
me.  But,  as  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  no  chance  of  being 
able  to  carry  through  the  House  a  bill  which  was  to  expunge  at 
once  all  these  laws  from  the  statute-book,  I  detei-mmed  to  at- 
tempt the  repeal  of  them  one  by  one ;  and  to  begin  with  the 
most  odious  of  them,  the  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  makes 
it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  privately  from  the  person  of  another." 
Upon  this  prudential  principle  Romilly  carried  his  first  reform 
in  1808.  But  the  House  of  Commons,  which  consented  to  pass 
the  bill,  forced  upon  him  the  omission  of  its  preamble :  "  "Where- 
as, the  extreme  severity  of  penal  laws  hath  not  been  found 
effectual  for  the  prevention  of  crimes  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by 
increasing  the  difBculty  of  convicting  offenders,  in  some  cases 
affords  them  impunity,  and  in  most  cases  renders  their  punish- 
ment extremely  uncertain."  The  temper  with  which  too  many 
persons  of  rank  and  influence  received  any  project  of  ameliora- 
tion at  the  b^inning  of  this  century,  is  forcibly  exhibited  in  an 
anecdote  which  Romilly  has  preserved  for  our  edification :  *  "  If 
any  person  be  desirous  of  having  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mis- 
chievous effects  which  have  been  produced  in  this  country  by  the 

1  BomiUy's  Diary,  Oct.  1807.  ^  Ibid.  April,  1B08. 

»  Ibid.  June,  1808. 
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French  Revolution  and  all  its  attendant  horrors,  he  should  at- 
tempt some  le^lative  reform,  ob  humane  and  liheral  princi- 
ples. He  will  then  find,  not  only  what  a  stiipid  dread  of  inno- 
vation, but  what  a  savage  spirit,  it  has  infused  into  the  minds 
of  many  of  hb  countrymen.  I  have  had  several  opportunities 
of  observing  this.  It  is  but  a  few  nights  ago,  that,  while  I  was 
standing  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  young  man,  the 
brother  of  a  peer,  whose  niune  is  not  worth  setting  down,  came 
up  to  me,  and  breathing  in  my  fece  the  nauseous  fumes  of  his 
undigested  debauch,  stammered  out,  'I  am  against  your  bill; 
I  am  for  han^ng  all.'  I  was  confounded ;  and  endeavoring  to 
find  out  some  excuse  for  him,  I  observed  'that  I  supposed  he 
meant  that  the  certainty  of  punishment  affording  the  only  pros- 
pect of  suppressing  crimes,  the  laws,  whatever  they  were,  ought 
to  be  executed.'  '  No,  no,'  he  said ;  '  it  is  not  that.  There  is 
no  good  done  by  mercy.  They  only  get  worse  ;  I  would  hang 
them  all  up  at  once.' " 

In  1810  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  brought  in  three  hills  to  repeal 
the  acts  which  punished  with  death  the  crimes  of  stealing  pri- 
vately in  a  shop  goods  of  the  value  of  live  shillings,  and  of 
stealing  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  in  a  dwelling-house,  or 
on  board  vessels  in  navigable  rivers.  The  first  bUl  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  was  lost  in  the  Lords.  The  other  two 
were  rejected.  In  1811  the  rejected  bills  were  again  introduced, 
with  a  fourtii  bill  abolishing  the  capital  punishment  for  sfeahng 
in  bleaching-grounds.  The  four  bills  were  c-airied  through  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  only  that  on  the  subject  of  bleach- 
ing-grounds  was  sanctioned  by  the  Lords.  The  constant  argu- 
ment that  was  employed  on  these  occasions  against  the  altera- 
tion of  the  law  was  this  —  that  of  late  years  the  offences  which 
they  undertook  to  repress  were  greatly  increased.  Justly  did 
Eomilly  say ;  "  A  better  reason  than  this  for  altering  the  law 
could  hardly  be  ^ven."  On  the  24th  of  May,  18II,  when  three 
of  the  bills  were  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  declared :  ^  "  They  went  to  alter  those  laws  which  a 
centuiy  had  proved  t«  be  necessary,  and  which  were  now  to  be 
overturned  by  speculation  and  modem  philosophy."  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  Eldon,  on  the  same  occa^on  stated,*  that  he  had  him- 
self early  in  life  felt  a  disposition  to  examine  the  principles  on 
which  our  criminal  code  was  framed,  "before  observation  and 
experience  had  matured  his  judgment.  Since,  however,  he  had 
learned  to  listen  (o  these  great  teachers  in  this  important  science, 
his  ideas  had  greatly  changed,  and  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  the 
prindples  and  practice  by  which  our  criminal  code  was  regu- 
lated." In  1813  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly's  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
'  Hansard  xx.  p.  299.  '  Ibid.  p.  300. 
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capital  puniahment  in  cases  of  shoplifting  was  carried  by  the 
Commons  in  the  new  parliament ;  but  it  was  again  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  No  further  attempt  was  made  towards 
the  amelioration  of  this  branch  of  our  laws  till  the  year  1816  ; 
which  attempt  we  have  now  more  particularly  to  record. 

On  the  16th  of  February,'^  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing  the  act  of  William  III.,  which  made 
it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  privately  in  a  shop  to  the  value  of 
five  ahUlinga.  He  described  this  act  as  the  most  severe  and  san- 
guinary in  our  statute-book  ;  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  we  lived ;  and  repugnant  to  the  law  of  naturt^ 
which  had  no  severer  punishment  to  inflict  upon  tlie  most  atro^ 
cious  of  crimes.  As  recently  as  1785,  no  less  than  ninety-seven 
persons  were  executed  in  London  for  this  offence  alone ;  and  the 
dreadful  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  twenty  suffering  at  the  same 
time.  The  capital  sentence  was  now  constantly  evaded  by  juries 
committing  a  pious  fraud,  and  finding  the  property  of  less  value 
than  was  required  by  the  statute.  The  consequence,  if  severe 
laws  were  never  executed,  was,  that  crime  went  on  to  increase, 
and  the  crimes  of  juvenile  offenders  especially.  On  moving  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  on  the  15th  of  March,  Sir  Samuel 
Eomilly  called  attention  to  the  great  number  of  persona  of  very 
tender  age  who  had  recently  been  sentenced  to  death  for  pilfer- 
ing in  shops.  At  that  moment  there  was  a  child  in  Newgate," 
not  ten  years  of  age,  under  sentence  of  death  for  this  offence  ; 
and  the  recorder  of  London  was  reported  to  have  declared  that 
it  was  intended  to  enforce  the  laws  strictly  in  future,  to  interpose 
some  check,  if  possible,  to  the  increase  of  youthful  depravity. 
The  bill  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords 
on  the  33d  of  May.  On  this  occasion  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
agreed  with  the  Lord  Chancellor," "  that  the  effect  of  removing  the 
penalty  of  death  irom  other  crimes  had  rendered  him  still  more 
averse  to  any  new  experiment  of  this  kind.  Since  the  removal 
of  the  vague  terror  which  bung  over  the  crime  of  stealing  from 
the  person,  the  number  of  offences  of  that  kind  had  alarmingly 
increased.  Though  the  punishment  of  death  was  seldom  in- 
flicted for  crimes  of  this  nature,  yet  the  influence  which  the 
possibility  of  capital  punishment  had  in  the  prevention  of  crimes 
could  scarcely  be  estimated,  except  by  those  who  had  the  expe- 
rience in  the  operation  of  the  criminal  law  which  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  have.  When  it  was  considered  that  the  protection 
of  the  property  in  all  shops  depended  on  the  act  before  them, 
and  that  even  now  thefts  of  that  description  were  numerous,  the 
House  would  not,  he  trusted,  take  measures  to  increase  them." 
When  we  look  back  on  the  debates  upon  the  criminal  law, 
1  HBUBard,  sssiii.  p.  630.  ^  ibid.  p.  374.  8  Ibid,  xxxiv.  p.  68*. 
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from  1809  to  1816,  and  see  how  little  was  asked  by  Eomilly, 
and  refused  to  him,  compared  with  the  amount  of  rofoiin.  tiiat 
has  since  been  accomplished,  we  can  only  regard  the  arguments 
for  the  support  of  the  ancient  system  of  capiidous  terror,  as 
the  arguments  of  men  slowly  and  painfully  emerging  from  bar- 
barism. When,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI-,^  more  persons  were 
executed  in  England  in  one  year  for  highway  robbery  than 
the  whole  number  executed  in  France  in  seven  years ;  when  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,^  seventy-two  thousand  thieves  were 
hanged,  being  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  a  year  ;  and  when,  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  aa  we  have  seen,  twenty  persons  were 
executed  on  the  same  morning  in  London,  for  privately  stealing  — 
we  see  the  principle  of  unmitigated  ferocity,  the  sav^ery  which 
applies  brute  force  as  the  one  remedy  for  every  evil,  enshrined 
on  the  judgment-seat  The  system  went  on  till  society  was 
heart-sick  at  its  atrocities,  and  then  rose  up  the  equivocating  sys- 
tem which  lord  chancellors,  and  lord  chief  justices,  and  doctors  in 
moral  philosophy,  upheld  aa  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom,  — 
the  system  of  making  the  lightest  as  well  aa  the  moat  enormous 
offences  capital,  that  the  law  might  stand  up  as  a  scarecrow  — 
an  old,  ragged,  ill-contrived,  and  hideous  maukin  —  that  the 
smallest  bird  that  habitually  pilfered  the  fields  of  industry  de- 
spised while  he  went  on  pilfering.  With  the  absolute  certainty 
of  experience  that  bloody  laws  rigorously  administered  did  not 
diminish  crime,  the  legislators  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  the  same  laws 
scarcely  ever  carried  into  execution  would  operate  through  the  in- 
fluence of  what  they  called  "  a  vague  terror."  As  if  any  terror, 
as  a  preventive  of  crime  or  a  motive  to  good,  was  ever  vague. 
The  system  was  entirely  kept  in  existence  by  the  incompetence 
and  idleness  of  the  law-makers  and  the  law-administrators.  A 
well-digested  system  of  secondary  punishments  never  seemed  to 
them  to  be  within  the  possibility  of  legislation.  We  are  very 
fer  from  the  solution  of  this  great  problem  in  our  own  days ;  but 
we  have  made  some  steps  towards  its  attainment, 
i.  The  revolting  cruelty  and  the  disgusting  absurdity  of  our  crim- 
inal laws,  thirty  years  ago,  were  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  system  of  police,  which  had  then  arrived  at 
its  perfection  of  imbecile  wickedness.  The  machinery  for  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime  was  exactly  accommodated  to 
the  machinery  for  its  punishment.  On  the  3d  of  April,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Bennet,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  police  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  committee  was  resumed  in  1817  ;  and  two  re- 
ports were  presented,  which  were  amongst  ttie  first  causes  of  the 

1  Fortescue.  ^  Harrison. 
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awakening  of  the  public  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  frightful  evils 
which  were  cxiating  in  what  we  flattered  ourselves  to  be  the 
most  civilized  city  in  the  world.  Twelve  years  after  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  thus  described  the  poliee  system  of 
1816  and  1817  :  ^  "  If  a  foreign  jurist  had  then  examined  the 
condition  of  the  raetropolia,  as  respected  crime,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  itfl  police  —  and  if,  without  tracing  the  circumstances 
from  which  that  organization  arose,  he  had  inferred  design  irom 
the  ends  to  which  it  appeared  to  conduce  —  he  might  have 
brought  forward  plausible  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  craft- 
ily framed  by  a  body  of  professional  depredators  upon  a  calcnla- 
tion  of  the  best  means  of  obtaining  from  society,  with  securit; 
to  themselves,  the  greatest  quantity  of  plunder.  He  would 
have  found  the  metropolis  divided  and  subdivided  into  petty 
jurisdictions,  each  independent  of  every  other,  each  having  suf- 
fidently  distinct  interests  to  engender  perpetual  jealousies  and 
animosities,  and  being  sofiicientiy  free  from  any  genera!  control 
to  prevent  any  intercommunity  of  reformation  or  a«y  unity  of 
action."  Another  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  report- 
ing in  1833,  says  of  the  same  system:''  "The  police  was  roused 
into  earnest  action  only  as  some  flagrant  violation  of  the  pnblic 
peace,  or  some  deep  injury  to  private  individuals,  impelled  it  into 
esertion  ;  and  security  to  persons  and  property  was  sought  to  be 
obtained,  not  by  the  activity  and  wholesome  vigor  of  a  prevent- 
ive police,  which  it  is  a  paramount  duty  of  the  state  to  provide, 
but  by  resorting  from  time  to  time,  as  an  occasional  increase  of 
tise  more  violent  breaches  of  the  law  demanded  it,  to  the  highest 
and  ultimate  penalties  of  that  law,  in  the  hope  of  checking  the 
more  desperate  offenders."  The  same  report  says  :  "  Flash-houaes 
were  then  declared  to  be  a  nece^aiy  part  of  the  police  system, 
where  known  thieves,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  magistrates 
and  public  officers,  assembled ;  until  the  state,  or  individuals,  from 
the  losses  they  had  sustained,  or  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered, 
bid  high  enough  for  their  detection." 

Flash-houses,  known  in  the  scientific  phriBeoIogy  of  the  police 
as  "flfffih-cribs,"  "shades,"  and  "  infernals,"  were  filthy  dens, 
where  thieves  and  abandoned  females  were  always  to  be  found, 
riotous  or  drowsy,  surrounded  by  children  of  all  ages,  qualifying 
for  their  degrees  in  the  college  of  crime,  "  There,"  says  a  Mid- 
dlesex magistrate,  examined  before  the  committee  of  1816,  "  they 
(the  children)  see  thieves  and  thief-takers  sitting  and  drinking 
together  on  terms  of  good-fellowship ;  all  they  see  and  hear  is 
calculated  to  make  them  believe  they  may  rob  without  fear  of 
punishment;  for  in  their  tbonghtless  course  they  do  not  reflect 
l±iat  the  forbearance  of  the  officers  will  continue  no  longer  thsoi 

I  Report  on  PreventiTU  Police,  1829.  ^  Raporf  on  Motropolitan  Polica, 
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until  they  commit  a  forty-pound  crime,  when  they  will  be  sacri- 
ficed." A  forty-pound  crime  !  —  tlie  phraseology  is  as  abso- 
lute as  if  it  were  written  in  the  peddler's  French  of  the  rogues  of 
the  sixteenth,  century.  A  forty -pound  crime  was  a  crime  for 
whose  detection  the  state  adjudged  a  reward,  to  be  paid  on  con- 
viction, of  forty  pounds  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  eouBequence,  the 
whole  race  of  thieves  were  fostered  into  a  steady  advance  from 
small  offences  to  great,  till  they  gratefully  ventured  upon  some 
deed  of  more  than  common  atrocity,  wMeh  should  bestow  the 
lilood-money  upon  the  officers  of  the  law  who  had  so  long  petted  ■ 
and  protected  them.  The  system  received  a  fatal  blow  in  1816, 
in  the  detection  of  three  officers  of  the  police,  who  had  actually 
conspired  to  induce  five  men  to  commit  a  burglary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  rewards  upon  their  conviction.  The  high- 
waymen who  infested  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  had  been 
eradicated  —  they  bebnged  to  another  age.  Offences  against 
the  person  were  very  rarely  connected  with  any  offences  against 
property.  But  the  uncerbiinty  of  punishment,  the  authorized 
toleration  of  small  offenders,  and  the  organized  system  of  negoti- 
ation for  the  return  of  stolen  property,  had  filled  the  metropolis 
with  legions  of  experienced  depredators.  The  public  exhibitiona 
of  the  most  profligate  indecency  and  brutality  can  scarcely  be 
believed  by  those  who  have  grown  up  in  a  different  state  of  so- 
dety.  "When  Defoe  described  his  Colonel  Jack,  in  the  days  of 
his  boyish  initiation  into  vice,  sleeping  with  other  children 
amidst  the  kilns  and  glass-houses  of  the  London  fields,  we  read 
of  a  state  of  things  that  has  long  passed  away ;  bnt,  as  recently 
as  1816,  in  Covent-Garden  Market,  and  other  places  affording  a 
partial  shelter,  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  as- 
sembled together,  and  continued  during  the  night,  in  a  state  of 
shameless  profligacy,  which  is  described  as  presenting  a  scene  of 
vice  and  tiimult  more  atrocious  than  anything  exhibited  even  by 
the  lazzaroni  of  Naples. 

The  brilliantly  lighted,  carefully  watched,  safe,  orderly,  and 
tranquil   London   of   the  present   day,    presents    as 
great  a  contrast  to  the  London  of  1816,  as  that  again  ' 

contrasted  with  the  London  of  1762  —  the  year  in  which  the 
Westminster  paving  and  lighting  act  was  passed.  Street  rob- 
beries, before  that  period,  were  the  ordinary  events  of  the  night ; 
security  was  the  exception  to  the  course  of  atrocity,  for  which 
the  government  applied  no  remedy  but  to  hang.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury after  this  the  metropolis  had  its  comparative  safety  of  fee- 
ble oil-lamps  and  decrepit  watchmen.  The  streets  were  filled 
with  lumultuous  vagabonds ;  and  the  drowsy  goardians  of  the 
night  suffered  every  abomination  to  go  on  in  lawless  vigor,  hap- 
py if  their  sleep  were  undisturbed  by  the  midnight  row  of  the 
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drunken  rake.  I  In  1807  Pall-Mall  was  lighted  by  gas.  The 
persevering  Gerftian  who  spent  his  own  money  and  that  of  the 
subscribers  to  his  scheme,  had  no  reward.  The  original  gas  com- 
pany, whose  example  was  to  be  followed  not  only  by  all  England, 
but  liie  whole  civilized  worid,  were  first  deridei^  and  then  treat- 
ed in  parliament  as  rapacious  monopolists  intent  upon  the  ruin 
of  established  industry.  The  adventurei-s  in  gas-light  did  more 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  than  the  government  had  done  since 
the  days  of  Alfred.  ■.  We  turn  to  the  pai-liamentary  debates,  and 
we  see  how  they  were  encouraged  in  1816  —  nine  years  after  it 
had  been  found  that  the  invention  was  of  nnappi-eeiable  public 
benefit ;  "  The  company,"  said  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,^  "  aimed  at 
a  monopoly,  which  would  ultimately  prove  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  ruin  that  most  important  branch  of  trade,  our  whale-fish- 
eries." Alderman  Atkins  *  "  contended  that  the  measure  was . 
calculated  to  ruin  that  hardy  race  of  men,  the  persons  employed 
in  the  Southern  and  Greenland  whale-fisheries,  in  each  of  which 
a  million  of  money  and  above  a  hundred  ships  were  engaged. 
If  the  bill  were  to  pass,  it  would  throw  out  of  employ  ten  thou- 
sand seamen,  and  above  ten  thouswid  rope-makera,  sail-makers, 
masl>-makers,  &c.  connected  with  that  trade."  Who  can  forbear 
to  admire  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  benevolence  that  for  ages 
has  been  at  work  in  the  advocacy  of  the  great  principle  of  pro- 
tection? At  every  step  of  scientific  discovery  which  promises  to 
impart  new  benefits  to  mankind,  however  certain  and  unques- 
tiooable  be  the  benefit,  we  are  called  upon  to  maintain  the  an- 
cient state  of  things,  amidst  the  terrible  denunciations  of  min 
to  some  great  interest  or  other.  It  is  quite  marvellous  the  ruin 
that  has  been  threatening  us  since  the  x>€ace,  when  capital  has 
been  free  to  apply  itself  in  aid  of  skill  and  enterprise.  The 
ruin  that  gas-light  was  to  produce  is  a  pretty  fair  ejaunple  of  the 
ruin  that  has  gone  on,  and  is  still  going  on,  for  no  objects  but 
those  of  thinning  our  population,  diminishing  our  manu&ctures, 
crippling  our  commerce,  extinguishing  our  agriculture,  and  pau- 
perizing our  landed  proprietors.  There  never  was  a  nation 
doomed  to  such  perils  by  the  restless  character  of  its  people. 
They  will  not  let  well-enough  alone,  as  the  only  wise  men  say. 
In  1816  tbey  risked  the  existence  of  the  British  navy,  which 
depended  upon  the  whale-fisheries,  for  the  trifling  advantage  of 
making  London  as  light  by  night  as  by  day,  and  bestowing  safety 
and  peacefnlness  upon  its  million  of  inl^bitants.  And  yet,  at 
the  very  moment  that  this  min  was  predicted  to  oil,  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  we  could  not  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  oil.  There  are 
some  lessons  yet  to  be  learned  on  the  subject  of  protection,  even 
from  this  petty  fight  of  oil  and  gas. 

1  Hansard,  xxxiv.  p.  1380.  ^  jhid.  p.  1073. 
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A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commona  was  appointed  in 
1815  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  mendicity  and  va-  ia,mj|p,t_ 
grancy  in  the  metropolis  aud  its  neighborhood ;  and  ami  «a- 
they  continued  their  sittings  in  1816,  reporting  min-  s"""^' 
utes  of  the  evidence  in  each  year.  Beyond  these  reports  no  leg- 
Klative  measure  was  adopted.  The  evidence  went  rather  to 
show  the  amount  of  imposture  than  of  destitution.  To  collect 
sac^  eTidetkce  was  an  amusing  occupation  for  the  idle  mornings 
of  members  of  parliament.  To  inquire  into  the  causes  of  des- 
litul.ion  aniJ  its  remedies  would  have  been  a  far  heavier  task. 
The  chief  tendency  of  the  evidence  was  to  show  how  the  sturdy 
beggar  waa  a  capitalist  and  an  epicure  ;  ate  fowls  and  beefsteaks 
for  supper,  and  despised  broken  meat ;  had  money  in  the  funds, 
and  left  handsome  legacies  to  his  relations.  The  witneaaea, 
moreover,  had  famous  stories  of  a  lame  impostor  who  tied  op  hia 
leg  in  a  wooden  frame,  and  a  blind  one  who  wrote  letters  in  the 
evening  for  his  unlettered  brethren  ;  of  a  widow  who  sat  for  ten 
years  with  twins  who  never  grew  bi^er,  and  a  wife  who  ob- 
tained clothes  and  money  from  eleven  lying-in  societies  in  the 
same  year.  But  the  committee  had  also  some  glimpses  of  real 
wretchedness  amidst  these  exciting  tales  of  beggar-craft  —  as 
old  as  the  days  of  the  old  Abraham  men.  They  heard  of  Cal- 
mel'a  Buildings,  a  amall  court  of  twenty-four  houses  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Portman  Square,  where  more  than  seven 
bnndre<[  Irish  lived  in  the  most  complete  distress  and  profligacy  ; 
and  they  were"  told  that  the  court  was  totally  neglected  by  the 
parish ;  that  it  waa  never  cleaned ;  that  people  were  afraid  to 
enter  it  from  dread  of  contagion.  In  George  Yard,  Whitechapel, 
they  were  informed  that  there  were  two  thousand  people,  occu- 
pying forty  houses,  in  a  similar  state  of  wretchedness.  Much 
more  of  tins  was  told  the  committee  ;  but  the  evil  was  exhibited 
and  forgotten.  Very  much  of  what  waa  called  the  vagrancy  of 
the  metropoh's  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  administration 
of  the  poor-laws  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  lai'ge  proportioa 
of  the  money  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  waa  ex-  ia„  of  set- 
pended  in  shitting  the  burden  of  their  relief  from  one  tjwisnt. 
pansh  to  another;  and  Middlesex  kept  a  number  of  functionaries 
in  active  operation,  to  get  rid  of  the  vagrants  that  crowded  into 
Loudon,  by  passing  them  out  of  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
county,  to  return,  of  course,  on  the  first  convenient  occasion. 
The  vagrants  were  dealt  with  "  as  the  act  directs,"  —  that  is,  they 
were  committed  to  a  house  of  correction  for  seven  days,  and 
then  passed  to  their  respective  parishes,  if  they  belonged  to  Eng- 
land ;  or  carted  to  Bristol  or  Liverpool,  if  they  were  nativea  of 
Ireland.  Aa  Middlesex  worked  under  the  law  of  settlement,  so 
worked  the  whole  kingdom.     This  law  of  settlement  was  in  full 
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operation,  playing  its  fantastic  tricks  from  the  Channel  to  the 
Tweed,  when  the  peace  filled  the  land  with  dishanded  seamen  and 
other  seiTants  of  war  ;  and  agricultural  laborers,  who  could  find  no 
employ  at  home,  were  wandering,  as  it  was  called,  to  search  for 
capital,  where  capital  was  seeking  for  labor.  The  statute  of  1 662, 
the  foundation  of  the  law  of  settlement,  forbade  this  wandering, 
and  gave  a  very  amusing  explanation  of  the  ground  of  its  prohi- 
bitions :  "  Whereas,  by  reason  of  some  defects  in  the  law,  poor 
people  are  not  restrained  from  going  from  one  parish  to  another, 
and  therefore  do  endeavor  to  settle  themselves  in  those  parishes 
where  there  is  the  best  stock."  The  great  natural  law  of  labor 
seeking  exchange  with  capital,  was  to  be  reaistfid  by  a  law  which 
declai-ed  that  those  who  sought  to  effect  this  exchange  were 
"  rogues  and  vagabonds."  But  still,  in  apit«  of  statute  upon  statute, 
the  laborers  would  wander,  and  "  endeavor  to  settle  themselves  in 
the  parishes  where  there  is  the  best  stock  ;"  and,  the  happy  days 
being  gone,  never  to  return,  when  Poor  Tom  was  "  whipped  from 
tithing  to  tithing,  and  stocked,  punished,  and  imprisoned,"  the 
poor-law  functionai-ies,  in  deference  to  the  more  merciful  spirit 
of  the  age,  employed  a  great  portion  of  their  time,  and  a  larger 
portion  of  the  public  money,  in  carrying  the  laborers  about  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  parcelling  them  out  with 
the  nicest  adjustment  amongst  the  fourteen  thousand  little  divis- 
ions called  parishes ;  and  determining  that,  whatever  circum- 
stances existed  in  any  one  of  these  fourteen  thousand  divisions  to 
make  the  presence  of  the  laborers  desirable  or  otherwise,  they 
should  go,  and  they  should  stay,  where  they  had  been  bom  or 
apprenticed,  or  last  lived  for  a  year.  The  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  mendicity  and  vagrancy,  in  1816,  re- 
ceived evidence  upon  evidence  of  the  extent  of  this  transplan- 
tation of  laborers,  which  set  the  whole  country  alive  with  the 
movements  of  vagran^carts,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
there  was  something  radically  wrong  at  the  foundation  of  a  sys- 
tem which  cost  the  rate-payers  several  millions  annually  in  ex- 
penses of  removal  and  of  litigation,  and  with  an  indirect  cost 
to  the  nation  of  many  millions  of  profitable  labor,  which  was 
destroyed  by  this  constant  exercise  of  the  disturbing  forces  of 
ignorant  legislation.  After  the  peace,  the  clinging  of  paj'ishes  to 
the  law  of  settlement  became  more  monstrous  than  ever.  "  Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war,'^  when  the  agricultural  laborers  were 
increased  by  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  and  the  demand  for 
their  labor  was  diminished  from  various  causes,  agricuUurcd  par- 
ishes very  generaUy  came  to  the  resolution  of  employing  none  but 
their  own  parishioners  ;  which  mined  the  industry  of  the  country, 
and  produced  more  individual  misery  than  can  be  conceived  by 

'  Answer  from  Snssex  to  Commisaionera  of  Poor-Law  Inqairy. 
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those  who  were  not  eye-witneases ;  tbe  immediate  consequence 
of  this  determination  was,  the  remoYal  of  numbers  of  the  most 
industrious  families  from  homes  where  they  had  lived  in  comfort, 
and  ■without  parish  relie;^  all  their  lives,  to  a  workhouse  in  the 
pariah  to  which  they  belonged,  and,  without  materially  affecting 
the  ultimate  numbers  in  the  respective  parishes,  the  wretched 
objects  of  removal,  instead  of  happy  and  contented  laborers, 
became  the  miserable  inmates  of  crowded  workhouses,  without 
the  hope  of  ever  returning  to  their  former  independence." 

On  (he  28th  of  May,  Mr.  Curwen,.an  iiitel%ent  agriculturist, 
brought  the  subject  of  the  poor-laws  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  miQistra&iii 
committee  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Curwen  had  a  plan  — as  ^  tie  poor- 
many  others  had  their  plans.  His  plan  was  to  abolish 
the  poor-rates,  enacting  "  that  every  individual  who  made  any 
profit  or  advantage  by  his  labor,  should  contribute  towards  a  par- 
ish fund  for  the  relief  of  sickness,  age,  or  misfortune,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  industry  and  good  morals,  for  a  general  plan  of 
education,  and  such  other  objects  as  mi^t  be  conducive  to  the 
comforts  and  bappine^  of  the  laboring  classes ;  to  which  fund 
capitalists  and  property  should  contribute."  Mr.  Curwen  had 
a  theory  that  the  extension  of  manufactures,  having  raised  the 
average  rate  of  wages,  had  produced  general  improvidence  ;  that 
improvidence  was  the  main  cause  of  distress  and  poor-rates ;  and 
that  to  abridge  the  means  of  improvidence,  by  converting  all  the 
laboring  population  into  fourteen  thousand  parochial  friendly 
societies,  was  at  once  to  establish  the  comfort  and  independence 
of  all  who  had  been  so  long  degraded  and  demoralized  by  parish 
allowances.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  ua  to  dwell  upon  the 
practical  absurdity  of  this  benevolent  dream.  The  scheme  of 
Mr,  Curwen  formed  small  part  of  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  reported  in  1817.  Their  recommendations  for  tbe 
remedy  of  the  enormous  evil  of  the  existing  poor-laws,  did  not 
penetrate  beneath  the  surface.  It  may  be  desirable  here  to  re- 
cord what  was  the  actual  state  of  poor-law  administration  thirty 
years  ago. 

The  system  of  poor-laws  in  England  began,  no  doubt,  in  ex- 
pediency. The  gradual  breaking  up  of  feudal  service  and  pro- 
tection, the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  monastic  institutions,  and 
the  almost  concurrent  depreciation  of  the  value  of  money  conse- 
quent upon  the  disc6very  of  America,  produced  an  aggregate 
o£  misery  which  imperatively  demanded  a  forced  contribution 
from  capital.^  The  same  laws  which,  justly  and  mercifully  to  a 
certain  exter^t,  required  that  casual  misfortune  should  be  re- 
lieved, also  provided  that "  the  poor  should  be  set  to  work."  The 
natural  operations  of  demwid  and  supply  were  here  disturbed  ; 
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the  natural  relations  between  profits  and  wages  were  inter- 
rupted ;  a  fund  w«a  created  for  the  laborers,  which  could  not  be 
distributed  with  refereoce  to  the  amount  of  profitable  labor  ;  the 
fund  foi  the  support  of  profitable  labor  waa  therefore  broken  in 
upon  ;  and,  for  three  centuries,  consequently,  a  struggle  waa  go- 
ing forward  between  the  demands  of  want  and  the  demands  of 
industry.  Circumstances,  which  arose  almost  within  our  own  gen- 
eration, went  on,  steadily  breaking  down  the  barriers  which  sep- 
arated the  two  classes  of  claimants  upon  the  labor-fund ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  with, reference  to  the  largest  body  of  la- 
borers, the  agvieultoral,  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes 
of  claimants  had  in  great  part  ceased.  The  demands  of  want 
and  the  demands  of  industry  were  confounded.  The  members 
of  one  di^s  had  insensibly  slid  into  the  other.  The  wages  of 
idleness  and  vice,  and  (he  wages  of  icdnstry  and  good  conduct, 
were  to  be  paid  out  of  a  common  purse ;  and  it  is  not  therefore 
to  be  wondered  at  if  the  easier  claim  upon  the  wages  had  been 
generally  preferred  to  the  more  laborious. 

In  1816,  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
England  and  Wales  amounted  to  5,724,839/.  The  average 
annual  expenditure  had  gradually  increased  from  about  two  mil- 
lions, at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  six  or  seven  millions 
at  its  close.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  money  tliat  had  been 
spent  in  fostering  pauperism  during  the  war  years,  by  parish 
flilowances  in  aid  of  wages,  represents  the  amount  of  degradation 
and  misery  which  (he  laborers  endured,  as  compared  with  their 
unallowanced  forefathers.  The  national  debt  represents,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  money  expended  in  unprofitable  wars,  the  waste  of 
capital  upon  objects  that  can  only  be  justified  by  the  last  neces- 
sity, and  which  are  the  result  of  those  evil  passions  which  the 
improved  knowledge  and  virtue  of  mankind  may  in  time  root 
out.  In  the  same  way,  had  the  money  expended  upon  fostering 
pauperism  been  raised  upon  loan,  we  should  have  had  an  amount 
of  some  two  hundred  millions,  representing,  in  a  like  degree,  the 
waste  of  capital  expended  in  drying  up  the  sources  of  industry 
and  skill,  and  paying  the  alms  of  miserable  indigence,  instead  of 
the  wages  of  contented  labor.  It  is  ditficult  to  conceive  a  more 
complete  state  of  degradation  than  the  allowanced  laborers  ex- 
hibited in  1816.  With  the  feudal  servitude  had  passed  away 
the  feudal  protection.  The  parish  servitude  imposed  the  miseries 
and  contumelies  of  slavery,  without  its  exemption  from  immedi- 
ate care  and  future  responsibility.  So  far  were  the  agricultural 
laborers  slaves,  that,  although  they  could  not  be  actually  sold, 
like  "  villeins  in  gross,"  their  labor  was  put  up  by  auction  to  the 
best  bidder  by  parish  authorities.     "  The  overseer  ^  calls  a  meet- 
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ing  on  Saturday  evenings,  where  he  puts  ap  each  Jaborer  by 
name  to  auction  ;  and  they  have  been  let  generally  at  from  Is. 
Gd.  to  2s.  per  week,  and  their  provisions ;  their  families  being 
supported  by  the  parish."  When  we  regard  the  high  price  of 
food  in  1816,  with  the  inability  of  many  tenants  to  pay  poor- 
rates,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  these  barbarous  attempts 
to  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  allowance  system.  The  whole 
adjustment  of  the  social  relations  between  the  employer  and  the 
laborer,  under  this  system,  was  founded  upon  injustice  and  op- 
pres-sion  on  one  hand,  and  fraud  and  improvidence  on  the  other. 
The  farmer  reftised  to  employ  the  laborer  till  he  had  reduced 
him,  by  withholding  employment,  to  beggary;  robbed  the  la- 
borer of  his  fair  wages,  to  dole  out  to  him  "  head-money,"  not 
according  to  his  worth,  but  his  necessities ;  denied  employ  to  (he 
single  laborer  at  all ;  discharged  his  best  workman,  with  a  small 
femily,  to  take  on  the  worst,  with  a  large  family ;  and  left  his 
own  land  uncultivated,  that  a  congi-egalion  of  worthless  idlers 
might  be  paid  upon  the  pretence  of  working  on  the  roads,  while 
the  independent  laborer  was  marked  as  a  fool  for  making  any 
attempt  to  "  earn  bis  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  The 
authorities  doled  out  their  allowances  upon  the  most  partial  and 
despotic  system.  The  squire,  the  clergyman,  and  the  farmer 
constituted  themselves  a  tribunal  for  the  suppression  of  viee  and 
the  encouragement  of  virtue,  and  they  succeeded  in  producing 
either  desperation  or  hypocrisy  amongst  the  entire  laboring  pop- 
ulation. If  the  jnnta  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  paid 
assistant-overseer,  the  discrimination  was  perfect.  Squalid  fllth 
was  the  test  of  destitution,  and  whining  gratitude,  as  it  was 
called,  for  the  alms  distributed,  was  the  test  of  character.  If  a 
laborer  with  a  manly  bearing  came  to  the  overseer,  or  to  the 
vestry,  to  remove  some  sudden  calamity  —  if  he  asked  some- 
thing to  prevent  him  selling  his  bed  —  he  was  insulted.  The 
agonized  tear  of  wounded  pride  might  start  from  the  eye,  and 
perhaps  the  groan  of  suppressed  indignation  escape  from  the 
lips.  If  the  groan  was  heard,  that  man's  "  character  "  was  gone 
forever.  The  pretence  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the 
evii,  did  much  worse  for  the  community  than  occasional  injus- 
tice. It  led  away  parish  functionaries  from  the  real  object  of 
their  appointment  —  to  administer  relief  to  the  indigent  —  into 
the  belief  that  they  were  the  great  patrons  of  the  whole  labor- 
ing population,  who  could  never  go  alone  without  their  aid. 
They  almost  forced  the  condition  of  pauperism  upon  the  entire 
working  eomtnunity,  by  their  beautiful  system  of  rewards  and 
punishmentB,  They  forgot  that  it  was  their  business  to  give 
relief  to  destitntion,  and  to  destitution  only ;  and  so  they  es- 
tablished every  sort  of  felse  test  of  relief. 
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The  old  workhouse  system  was  as  productive  of  evil  in  prin- 
dple,  though  not  in  amount,  as  the  allowance  system.  The 
wreteliedness  of  the  parish  workhouse,  in  consequence  of  bad 
management,  and  the  want  of  order  and  classification,  had  be- 
come a  prominent  feature  in  pictures  of  English  society.  Seldom 
under  any  control,  the  workhouses  afforded  abundant  proofs  of 
neglect  and  want  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the 
management  of  them.  The  workhouse  master,  who,  probably, 
contracted  for  the  paupers  at  a  certain  rate  per  head,  endeav- 
ored, to  remunerate  himself  for  the  liardness  of  his  bargain  by 
disposing  of  the  services  of  the  inmates  to  the  neighboring  far- 
mers. Abuses  had  so  long  existed,  that  they  excited  no  remark. 
Ko  means  were  taken  to  educate  the  children ;  no  classification 
took  place  between  the  able-bodied ;  but  persons  of  both  sexes, 
the  f^ed  and  the  young,  tiie  sick  and  the  lunatic,  were  huddled 
promiscnously  together.  Such  was  the  state  of  moat  workhouses 
in  the  i-ural  districts.  ilHany  of  the  London  parishes  farmed 
their  poor  —  that  is,  they  contracted  with  individuals  to  maintain 
ihem  at  a  certain  rate  per  bead.  They  were  wretchedly  lodged, 
without  comfort  or  decency ;  ill-fed ;  sJIowed  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  encouraged  to  obtain  them,  by  being  suffered  to 
wander  abroad  without  restraint,  to  swell  the  numbers  of  metro- 
politan mendicants.  In  the  pai'ish  workhouses  the  consequences 
of  want  of  daaaifieation  and  bad  management  operated  with  the 
greatest  hardship  upon  children.  Habits  were  formed  in  the 
workhouse  which  rendered  the  path  to  respectability  almost  in- 
accessible. These  children  were  disposed  of  under  the  appren- 
tidng  system,  and  were  doomed  to  a  dreary  period  of  servitude, 
under  some  needy  master,  who  had  been  tempted  in  the  first 
instance  to  take  them  by  the  offer  of  a  small  premium.  The 
parochial  plan  of  putting  out  children,  with  its  attendant  evils, 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  want  of  training  while  in 
the  workhouse.  If  these  children  had  received  useful  instruc- 
tion, and  been  brought  up  in  habits  of  order  and  industry,  their 
compulsory  distribution  among  the  different  rate-payers  would 
have  been  unnecessary,  as  each  child  would  have  been  as  valu- 
able to  its  master  as  the  children  taken  from  the  independent 
cottager.  Even  in  those  workhouses  where  attempts  were  made 
to  conduct  them  according  to  the  statute  (43d  of  Elizabeth), 
directing  that  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  should  be  em- 
ployed in  setting  them  to  work  in  the  poorhouse  or  workhouse, 
there  were  necessarily  the  grossest  mistakes  and  mismanage- 
ment. In  some  of  these  houses  manufacturing  operations  were 
carried  on ;  and  in  others  land  was  rented,  and  the  inmates  were 
employed  in  agricultural  labor.  Interests  which  never  prosper 
but  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  were  expected  to  become 
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productive  ;  notwitbslandiiig  the  great  majority  of  persons  con- 
cerned were  necessarily  impelled  to  foster  abuses  out  of  which 
they  could  advance  their  own  persona]  profit  The  trades  usu- 
ally pursued  were  sack,  linen,  or  cloth  factories,  or  the  manufact- 
ure of  nets.  The  proflta  of  the  private  dealer  and  the  wages 
of  the  independent  workmen  were  liable  to  unjust  depreciation, 
for  the  operations  of  the  houses  of  industry  were  not  regulated 
by  the  extent  of  the  demand,  but  would  be  most  active  when  the 
markets  were  glutted.  Workmen  left  the  private  factory  because 
tliere  was  a  superabundant  supply  of  the  article  which  they  were 
engaged  in  producing,  and  they  entered  into  the  house  of  indus- 
try to  add  still  fm^iker  to  the  overstocking  of  the  market.  The 
balance  by  which  the  healthy  state  of  the  demand  and  supply 
could  be  regulated  was  destroyed.  There  is  no  balance  which 
cim  be  held  between  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labor  and 
the  number  of  the  laborers,  but  through  the  uncontrolled  ex- 
change of  capital  and  labor,  each  operating  with  perfect  faedom 
and  perfect  security.  Whenever  the  scales  are  Iield  by  any 
other  power  than  the  natural  power  of  exchange  —  whenever 
there  is  a  forced  demand  for  labor  produced  by  a  forced  supply 
of  capital  —  the  natural  proporiions  of  capital  and  labor  are 
destroyed  by  a  forced  addition  to  the  number  of  laborers.  All 
schemes  for  "setting  the  poor  to  work  "  by  unnatural  encourage- 
ments to  labor,  assume  that  "  the  poor  "  is  a  constant  quantity ; 
the  unnatural  encouragement  produces  more  poor,  and  the  funds 
that  have  been  diverted  irom  the  regular  labor-market  are  de- 
voured in  an  accelerated  ratio. 

The  poor-law,  as  it  existed  in  full  vigor  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  went  further  than  any  other  human  device  for  diminishing 
the  funds  for  the  maiijtenance  of  labor,  and  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  number  of  laborers.  Rewards  for  illegitimate 
children,  rewards  for  children  under  improvident  marriages,  sus- 
tenance for  the  pauper  child  from  the  hour  he  was  bom,  in- 
creased sustenance  as  he  grew,  a  large  and  liberal  allowance  for 
him  when  he  prematurely  married  another  pauper ;  and  the 
same  round  again,  till  the  next  pauper  generation  was  quadru- 
pled in  number.  If  these  laws,  intrusted  as  they  were  in  their 
application  to  naiTow-minded,  short-sighted,  and  selfish  individ- 
uals, had  been  imposed  upon  us  by  some  dominant  enemy,  for 
the  destruction  of  our  best  interests,  they  could  not  have  more 
effectually  answered  such  an  end.  They  did  two  things  which 
must  produce  misery  and  crime,  and  would  have  produced 
eventual  anarchy,  unless  their  progress  had  been  arrested,  — 
they  destroyed  the  labor-fund,  and  they  increased  the  number  of 
the  laborers.  They  bestowed  on  unproductive  consumers  the 
bread  which  they  took  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  profitable  labor- 
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era ;  and  they,  one  by  one,  ground  down  the  profitable  laborers 
to  the  grade  of  unproductive  consumers.  Under  these  laws,  no 
one  was  secure,  and  no  one  was  happy.  The  laborers,  for  whose 
Mpetaal  benefit  they  were  alleged  to  be  upheld,  were  the  most 
insecure  and  the  most  unhappy.  The  dream  of  Pharaoh,  that 
"  seven  lean  and  ill-fayored  kine  did  eat  up  seven  fat  kine ;  and 
when  they  had  eafen  them  up,  it  could  not  be  known  that  they 
had  eaten  them,  but  they  were  still  iU-favored  as  at  the  begin- 
ning," was  realized  by  the  laborers  of  England  under  the  old 
poor-laws. 

In  1807  Mr,  Whitbread  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
Tery  Isirge  and  comprehensive  measure   of  poor-law 

"^  ™'  reform.  The  principles  which  he  advocated  were 
those  of  real  statesmanship.  To  arrest  the  constant  progress  of 
pauperism,  he  desired  to  raise  the  chaiacter  of  the  laboring 
daMes.  He  called  npon  the  country  to  support  a  plan  of  gen- 
eral national  education  ;  he  proposed  a  method  under  which  the 
savings  of  the  poor  might  be  properly  invested  in  a  great  na- 
tional bank.  The  last  object  has  been  fully  accomplished.  How 
Utile  has  the  government  done  for  the  other  object  during  forty 
years  !  At  the  period  when  Mr,  Whitbread  brought  forward  hia 
plan  of  poor-law  reform,  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  in- 
troduced by  Lancaster  and  Bell,  was  attracting  great  attention. 
Too  much  importance  was  jwrhaps  at  first  attached  lo  the  me- 
chanical means  of  education  then  recently  developed ;  but  the 
influence  was  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  schools  by  socie- 
ties and  individuals.  The  government  left  the  instrnction  of  the 
people  to  go  on  as  it  might,  without  a  single  grant  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  in  vaia  that,  in  1807,  Whitbread 
proclaimed  the  important  truth,  that  nothing  can  possibly  afford 
greater  stability  to  a  popular  govemment  than  the  education  of 
Its  people.  "  Contemplate  ignorance  in  the  hand  of  craft  — 
what  a  desperate  weapon  does  it  afibrd!  How  impotent  does 
craft  become  before  an  instructed  and  enlightened  multitude  I  "  ^ 
Again :"  "In  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  education,  I  foresee 
an  enUght«ned  peasantry,  frugal,  industrious,  sober,  orderly,  and 
contented  ;  because  they  are  acquainted  with  the  true  value  of 
frugality,  sobriety,  industry,  and  order.  Crimes  diminishing, 
because  the  enlightened  understanding  abhors  crime.  The  prac- 
tice of  Christianity  prevmling,  because  the  mass  of  your  popula- 
tion can  read,  comprehend,  and  feel  its  divine  origin,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  doctrines  which  it  inculcates.  Your  kingdom  safe 
from  the  insalls  of  the  enemy,  because  every  man  knows  the 
worth  of  that  which  he  is  called  upon  to  defend."  Bid  Whit- 
bread take  one  legislative  step  in  advance  by  the  enunciation  of 
1  HanBard,  viii.  p.  377.  =  Ibid.  p.  018. 
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these  truths  ?  He  was  treated  as  a  benevolent  visionary ;  and 
every  particle  of  his  poor-law  reform,  and  especially  his  plans 
for  instruction  and  the  investment  of  savings,  were  sneered  away, 
whilst  ministers  and  magisti'ates  went  on  in  the  usual  course  of 
keeping  the  great  body  of  the  people  ignorant,  dependent,  and 
wretched.  A  man  of  talent,  Mr.  Windham,  pat  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  advocates  for  keeping  the  people  from  the  perils  of 
instruction : '  "  His  friend,  Dr.  Johnson,  was  of  opmion  that  it 
was  not  right  to  teach  reading  beyond  a  certain  extent  in  society. 
The  danger  was,  that  if  the  teachers  of  the  good  and  the  prop- 
agators of  bad  principles  were  to  be  candidates  for  the  control 

of  mankind,  the  latter  would  be  likely  to  he  too  successful 

The  increase  of  this  sort  of  introduclion  to  knowledge  would 
only  tend  to  make  the  people  study  poliuca,  and  lay  them  open 
to  the  arts  of  designing  men."  This  miserable  logic  answered 
'  ils  end  for  a  season.  Education  was  held  to  be  dangerous  —  at 
least  in  England.  In  Ireland,  the  government  encouraged  edu- 
cation. In  1816,  Mr.  Peel,  as  secretary  for  Ireland,  maintained 
that  "  it  was  the  peculiar  duty"  of  a  government  that  felt  the 
inconvenience  that  arose  from  the  ignorance  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the  generation  that 
was  to  succeed."  The  natural  connection  between  ignorance 
and  poverty  was  never  more  clearly  put,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  discussing  such  questions,  than  by  the  present  excellent 
Bishop  of  Chester : '  "  Ignorance  is  not  the  inevitable  lot  of  the 
majority  of  our  community  ;  and  with  ignorance  a  best  of  evils 
disappear.  Of  all  obstacles  to  improvement,  ignorance  is  the 
most  formidable,  because  the  only  true  secret  of  assisting  the 
poor  is  to  make  them  agents  in  bettering  their  own  condition, 
and  to  snpply  them,  not  with  a  temporary  stimulus,  but  with  a 
permanent  energy.  As  fast  as  the  standard  of  intelligence  is 
raised,  the  poor  become  more  and  more  able  to  cooperate  in  any 
plan  proposed  for  their  advantage,  more  liliely  to  listen  to  any 
reasonable  su^estion,  more  able  to  understand,  and  therefore 
more  willing  to  pursue  it  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  gross 
ignorance  is  once  removed,  and  right  principles  are  introduced, 
a  great  advantage  has  been  already  gained  against  squalid 
poverty.  Many  avenues  to  an  improved  condition  are  opened 
to  one  whose  faculties  are  enlarged  and  exerdsed ;  he  sees  his 
own  interest  more  clearly,  he  pursues  it  more  steadily  ;  he  does 
not  study  immediate  gratification  at  the  expense  of  bitter  and 
late  repentance,  or  mortgage  the  labor  of  his  future  life  without 
an  adequate  return.  Indigence,  therefore,  will  rarely  be  found 
in  company  with  good  education." 

i  Hansard,  is.  p,  548.  ^  Ibid,  xxsiv.  p.  38. 

'  Sumner's  ReiiordB  of  the  Creation,  ii.  p.  338. 
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From  1807  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the  legislature  heard  no 
word  on  the  education  of  the  people.  On  tlie  2l8t  May,  1816, 
Mr,  Brougham  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committ«e 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  in  London,  Westmiaster,  and  Southwark.  The  motion, 
which  was  brought  forward  with  great  caution  by  the  mover, 
was  unopposed.  The  committee  made  ila  first  report  on  the  20th 
June,  having  conducted  its  inquiries  with  more  than  usual 
aclivity.  The  energy  of  Mr.  Brougham,  who  acted  as  chairman, 
gave  a  remarkable  impidse  to  this  important  investigation.  It 
was  found  that  in  the  metropolis  there  were  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  children  without  the  means  of  education.  On 
presenting  this  report,  Mr.  Brougham  informed  the  House  ^  that 
the  committee  had  comprehended  in  their  objects  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  management  of  the  higher  schools,  such  as  the  Char- 
ter House,  Christ's  Hospital,  and  Westminster ;  the  funds  of  such 
schools  heing  ori^nally  destined  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The 
principal  laboi«  of  the  committee  had,  however,  wmsisted  in 
their  examination  of  evidence  as  to  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  charity  and  parish  schools  destined  for  the  education  of 
the  lower  orders.  The  number  of  such  institutions  exceeded 
anything  that  could  have  been  previously  believed ;  but  the 
expenditai-e  of  the  funds  was,  in  many  cases,  neither  pure  nor 
judicious.  A  few  were  educated  and  brought  up  —  the  many 
were  neglected.  '  In  the  country  he  had  heard  of  instances  of 
flagrant  abuses.  Mr.  Brougham's  report  produced  no  hostile 
feelings  on  this  occasion.  Lord  Castlereagh  acknowledged  that 
abuses  existed  in  many  charities  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
and  recommended  the  exercise  of  a  vigilant  superintendence  of 
their  administration.  In  1817  the  committee  was  revived,  but 
was  adjourned  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the  chairman ; 
but  in  1818  it  was  again  appointed,  with  powers  of  inquiry  no 
longer  confined  to  the  metropolis.  Tlien  the  larger  question  of 
the  extension  of  education  was  merged  in  a  fnrious  controversy 
as  to  the  amount  of  abuses  in  endowed  charities,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  subjecting  the  higher  schools,  such  as  Eton  and  Win- 
chester, and  also  colleges  in  the  universities,  to  a  searching  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  their  statutes,  and  then*  adherence  to  the 
objects  of  their  foundation.  An  act  was  subsequently  passed,  in 
consequence  of  the  labors  of  the  committee,  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  concerning  the  abuse  of  charities  connected 
with  education ;  and  by  a  second  act  the  right  of  inquiry  was 
extended  to  all  charities,  the  universities  and  certain  great  foun- 
dation schools  excepted.  The  education  commission  was  thus 
merged  in  the  charity  commission.  Of  the  great  nalional  beae- 
'  Hansard,  sxxiv.  p.  1332. 
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fits  that  resulted  from  that  commission  no  one  can  doubt.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  controveraial  shape  which  the 
quegtiou  of  eductttion  thus  assumed,  in  1818,  did  much  to  ad~ 
vance  the  disposition  to  provide  a  general  system  of  populM* 
instruction  which  prevailed  in  1816.  When  Mr.  Brougham 
flrat  obtained  his  committee,  he  said,^  "  hie  proposition  was,  that 
a  measure  for  the  education  of  the  poor  under  parliamentary 
sanction,  and  on  parliamentary  aid,  should  be  tried  in  London ; 
for  without  a  previous  experiment  Le  should  not  deem  it  proper 
to  bring  forward  any  general  measure.  But  if  the  experiment 
should  be  found  to  succeed  in  London,  he  would  then  recommend 
the  extension  of  the  plan  to  other  great  towns."  This  plan  was 
never  carried  out,  or  further  proposed.  When  Mr.  Brougham 
presented  his  first  report,  there  was  unanimity  and  even  cord- 
iality in  its  reception  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Camiing 
declared'  that  "he  should  contribute  all  his  assistance  to  the 
object  of  the  report,  satiafted  that  the  foundation  of  good  order 
in  society  was  good  morals,  and  that  the  foundation  of  good 
morals  was  education." 

What  was  the  temper  of  the  House  and  of  the  country  in 
1818  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Broogham's  in 
1835:"  "In  the  year  1818  the  labors  of  the  education  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  —  labors  to  which  no  man  can  attach 
too  high  a  value  —  were  made  the  subject  of  great  controversy  j 
a  controversy  as  fierce  and  uncompromising  as  almost  any  that 
ever  raged,  and  to  which  I  only  refer  as  ffibrding  another  rea- 
son for  the  hope  I  so  fondly  cherish,  that  though  now,  perhaps, 
in  a  minority  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  questions  here  de- 
bated, I  yet  may  ultimately  find  mysebf  with  scarcely  an  antago- 
nist. That  bitter  controversy  is  at  an  end  —  the  heats  which  it 
kindled  are  extinguished  —  the  matter  that  engendered  those 
heats  finds  equal  acceptance  with  all  parlies.  Those  are  now 
stlil,  or  assenting,  or  even  supporting  me,  who  then  thought  that 
I  was  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  revolution,  and  who  scrupled 
not  to  accuse  me  as  aiming  at  the  '  dictatorship,'  by  undermin- 
ing the  foundations  of  all  property.  Those  who  once  held  that 
the  education  committee  was  pulling  down  the  church  by  pulling 
down  the  universities  and  the  great  schools  —  that  my  only 
design  could  be  to  raise  some  strange  edifice  of  power  upon  the 
ruins  of  all  our  institutions,  ecclesiastical  and  civil  —  have  long 
tieased  to  utter  even  a  whisper  against  whatever  was  then  accom- 
plished, and  have  become  my  active  coadjutors  ever  since.  Nay, 
the  very  history  of  that  fierce  contention  is  forgotten.     There 
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are  few  now  aware  of  a  controversy  having  ever  existed) 
which,  a  few  yeara  back,  agitated  all  men  all  over  the  country ; 
and  the  measures  I  then  propounded  among  revilings  and  execra- 
tions, have  long  since  become  the  law  of  the  land.  I  doubt 
whether,  at  this  moment,  there  are  above  some  half-dozen  of 
yoor  lordships  who  recollect  anything  about  a  warfare  which 
for  months  raged  with  unbated  fury,  both  within  the  walls  of  the 
unirersities  and  without  —  which  seemed  to  absorb  all  men's  at- 
tention, and  to  make  one  class  apprehend  the  utter  destruction 
of  our  political  system,  while  it  filled  others  with  alarm  lest  a 
stop  should  be  put  to  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind. 
That  all  those  violent  animosities  should  have  passed  away,  and 
that  all  those  alarms  be  now  sunk  in  oblivion,  affords  a  mem- 
orable instance  of  the  strange  aberrations  —  I  will  not  say  of 
public  opinion,  but — of  party  feeling,  in  which  the  history  of 
controversy  so  largely  abounds.  I  have  chiefly  dwelt  upon  it  to 
show  why  I  again  trust  that  I  may  outlive  the  storms  which  still 
are  gathering  round  those  who  devote  themselves  rather  to  the 
improvement  of  their  fellow-creatures  than  the  service  of  a  fac- 
tion." From  some  unhappy  prejudice,  from  apathy,  or  from 
cowardice,  the  education  of  the  people  made  small  legislative 
progress  for  twenty  years.  Perhaps  the  old  fable  of  the  sun 
and  the  wind,  experimenting  upon  the  removal  of  the  traveller's 
cloak,  may  afford  us  some  solution  of  this  problem.  But  the 
reports  of  the  education  committee  were  of  the  highest  value  in 
showing  us  the  extent  of  instruction  at  the  time  of  its  labora. 
There  were  18,600  schools,  educating  644,000  children  ;  of  this 
number  166,000  were  educated  at  endowed  schools,  and  478,000 
at  unendowed  schools,  during  sis  days  of  the  week.  This  num- 
ber was  independent  of  Sunday-schools,  of  which  there  were 
5100,  attended  by  452,000  children  ;  but  of  course,  many  of  these 
Sunday-scholars  were  included  in  the  returns  of  other  schools. 

In  liie  plan  of  poor-law  reform  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Whit- 
Sa-ringB-  bread  in  1807,  he  earnestly  advocated  the  considera- 
Bimka,  tion  of  a  mode  by  which  the  savings  of  the  poor  might 

be  safely  and  profitably  invested  r  ^  "  I  would  propose  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  great  national  institution,  in  the  nature  of  a 
bank,  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  the  laboring  classes  alone ; 
that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  metropolis,  and  be  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  proper  persons,  to  be  appointed  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  bill  I  shall  move  for  leave 
to  introduce  ;  that  every  man  who  shall  be  eertifled  by  one  jus- 
lice,  to  his  own  knowledge,  or  on  proof,  to  subsist  principally  or 
alone  by  the  wages  of  his  labor,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  remit  to 
ttie  accountant  of  the  poor's  fund  —  as  I  would  designate  it  — 
'  Hansard,  viii.  p.  8SS. 
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in  notes  or  cash,  any  sum  fi-om  20s.  upwards ;  but  not  exceeding 
201.  in  any  one  year,  nor  more  in  the  whole  than  200^.  That 
once  in  every  week  the  remittances  of  the  preceding  week  be 
laid  out  in  the  3  per  cent,  consolidated  bank  annnities,  or  in  some 
other  of  the  government  stocks,  in  the  name  of  commission  era  to 
be  appointed ;  to  avoid  all  minute  payments,  no  dividend  to  be 
remitted  till  it  shall  amount  to  10s. ;  and  that  all  fractional  sums 
under  10s.  be  irom  time  to  time  reinvested,  in  order  to  be  ren- 
dered productive  towards  the  expenses  of  the  office."  Three  or 
(bup  years  previous,  Mr.  Malthus,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Population," 
had  argued  that  "it  might  be  extremely  useful  to  have  county 
banks,  where  the  smallest  sums  would  be  received,  and  a  fair 
interest  granted  for  them."  Mr.  Geoi^  Rose  had,  as  early  as 
'  1793,  legislated  for  the  encouragement  of  friendly  societies.  In 
1798  a  bank  for  the  earnings  of  poor  children  was  established  at 
Tottenham  ;  and  this  was  found  so  successftd,  that  a  bank  for  the 
safe  deposit  of  the  savings  of  servants,  laborers,  suid  others,  was 
opened  at  the  same  place  in  1804.  Interest  was  here  allowed 
lo  the  depositors.-  A  similar  institution  was  founded  at  Bath  in 
1808.  But  the  greatest  expei-iment  upon  the  possibility  of  the 
laboring  poor  making  considerable  savings  was  tried  in  Scotland. 
"The  Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society  of  Euthwell"  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan  in  1810.  The  first  London 
savings-bank  did  not  commence  its  operations  till  January,  1816, 
In  the  parliamentary  sesaioji  of  1816,  Mr.  Rose  bi'ought  in  a 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  savings-banks,  which  was  subsequently 
withdrawn  for  revision.  Of  the  possible  benefits  of  these  insti- 
tutions there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  men  who 
were  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people.  Writers 
of  opposite  partiM  ^reed  in  this  matter :  "  Savings-banks '  are 
spreading  rapidly  through  Scotland  ;  and  we  expect  soon  to  hear 
the  like  good  tidings  from  England,  where  such  an  institution  is 
of  slill  greater  importance.  It  would  be  difficult,  we  fear,  to 
convince  either  the  people  or  their  rulers  that  such  an.  event  is 
of  far  more  importance  and  far  more  likely  to  increase  the  hap- 
piness, and  even  the  gi'eatneas  of  the  nalion,  than  the  most  bril- 
liant success  of  its  arms,  or  the  most  stupendous  improvements 
of  its  trade  or  its  agriculture.  And  yet  we  are  persuaded  that 
it  is  so."  Again :  ^  "  They  to  whom  this  subject  is  indiiferent 
may  censure  our  minuteness ;  but  those  who,  like  us,  regard  it 
as  marking  an  era  in  political  economy,  and  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  (external  comfoit  and  moral  improvement  of  man- 
kind, will  be  gratified  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  one  of 
the  simplest  and  most  efficient  plans  which  has  ever  been  devised 
for  effecting  Ihcso  invaluable  purposes."  The  language  of  the 
1  Edinburgh  Beview,  June,  I8I5.  a  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1818. 
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real  pKlanthropist,  whatever  be  hia  party,  may  be    aa'ly  d'st'n 
guished  from  the  language  of  the  demagogue  :     Wh  t     bubble 
At  a  time  when  it  ia  notorions  that  one  half  of  fh    wh  1    n  t   n 
are  in  a  state  little  short  of  starvation  ;  when  that 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  femilies  do  not  kn  w  wh       1   y  ns 
where  they  are  to  find  a  meal  during  the  d  y    wl   n  th    far 
greater  psul.  of  the  whole  people,  much  more  th  n  half    f   hem 
are  paupera  ;  at  such  a  time  to  bring  forth  a  p    j    t  f        11    t- 
ing  the  gavinffs  of  jonrneymen  and  laborers,  u      ■d  b    I  >tt 

to  the  government,  and  to  form  a  fund  for  th  pp  t  f  the 
lenders  in  sickness  and  old  age !  "  The  most  a  gu  n  p  ta 
tions  of  the  promoters  of  savings-bfmks  could  s  ly  ha  auf 
pated  tliat,  within  less  than  thirty  years,  the  numbe  f  fitu 
tiona  in  existence  would  amount  to  577  in  the  Un  t  d  K  n  d  m 
that  the  total  number  of  existing  depositors  would  be  1,012,475  , 
that  they  would  possess  an  aggregate  of  property  araoantiiig  to 
31,275,fi3fi/. ;  and  that  the  whole  number  of  depositors  would 
have  received  interest  amounting  lo  16,254,109^.' 

There  is  one  other  measure  of  social  improvement  from  which 
BigmMar-  ^6  Cannot  withhold  a  slight  notice.  In  1816  the 
'>'«•  House  of  Commons  passed  a  vote  for  the  purchase  of 

the  Elgin  Marbles,  for  the  sum  of  35,000?.  This  was  the  fit«t 
step  that  the  British  legislature  had  made  in  the  encouragement 
of  the  line  arts.  It  was  a  step  in  the  education  of  the  people, 
Mr.  Croker,  who,  as  it  appears  to  us,  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
time  on  this  subject,  truly  and  eloquently  said  what  cannot  he 
too  often  repeated  in  the  consideration  of  such  questions  :  *  "  The 
House  had  been  warned,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  not  to  incur  a  heavy  expense  merely  to  acquire  works 
of  ornament.  But  who  was  to  pay  this  expense,  and  for  whose 
use  was  the  purchase  intended  ?  The  bargain  was  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public,  for  the  honor  of  the  nation,  for  the  promotion 
of  national  arts,  for  the  use  of  the  national  artists,  and  even  for 
the  advantage  of  our  manufactures,  the  excellence  of  which  de- 
pended on  the  progress  of  the  arts  in  ihe  country.  It  was  sin- 
gular that  when,  two  thousand  Ave  hundred  years  ago,  Pericles 
was  adorning  Athens  with  those  very  works,  some  of  which  we 
are  now  about  to  acquire,  the  same  cry  of  economy  was  raised 
[gainst  him,  and  the  same  answer  that  he  then  gave  might  be 
repeated  now ;  that  it  was  money  spent  for  the  use  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  the  increase  of  manufactures, 
the  prosperity  of  trades,  and  the  encouragement   of  industry ; 

1  Cobbett'a  Register,  Jan.  4, 1817.  banks  and  depositora,  and  amount  of 

3  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt'E  Report,  3846.  depoBits,  have  been    much   incrensad 

«  Tbis  return  is  from  August,  ISlf.  siaea  the  making  up  of  the  return, 
to  November,  1814.      Tlie  number  of        '  Hansard,  xxxiv.  p.  1034. 
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not  merely  to  please  the  eye  of  the  man  of  taste,  but  to  create, 
to  stinmlata,  to  guide  the  exertions  of  the  artist,  the  mechanic, 
and  even  the  laborer,  and  to  spread  through  ail  the  branches  of 
society  a  spirit  of  improvement,  and  the  means  of  a  sober  and 
industrioua  affluence."  Slowly,  indeed,  have  these  great  prin- 
ciples prt^essed  —  but  they  have  progressed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  BRIEF  sketch  must  here  be  given  of  the  Spanish  coloaies  in 
Bpaaish  South  America  —  of  their  condition  and  prospects.  If 
^^f*™-  it  is  asked  why  we  must  stop  to  review  the  colonic 
adbirs  of  another  kingdom,  — the  answer  is,  that  England  had, 
at  this  time,  as  much  interest  in  tlie  colonies  of  Sp^n,  as  Spain 
and  France  had,  forty  years  before,  in  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  her  North  American  colonies.  The  powers  of  Europe  were  to 
be  coei-ced  or  supported,  punished  or  aided,  by  action  npon  their 
possessions  beyond  the  Atlantic.  We  find,  accordingly,  that, 
through  a  long  succesBion  of  administrations,  the  moyementa  of 
Spanish  America  wei-e  watched  and  discussed,  with  deep  inter- 
est, in  the  British  cabinet. 

The  Spanish  possessions  in  America  were  at  first  divided  into 
two  viceroyalties  —  that  of  Mexico  in  the  northern,  and  that  of 
Peru  in  the  southern  continent.  In  course  of  time,  two  more 
viceroyalties  were  detached  from  the  southern  portions  —  those 
of  New  Grenada  and  Eio  de  la  Plata;  and  then  again,  five 
smaller  provinces  were  parted  off,  under  the  name  of  captain- 
generalahipB,  While  Brazil,  now  belonging  to  Portugal,  had 
once  been  jointly  held  by  Spain ;  while  some  West  India  islands 
were  changing  hands,  according  to  the  chances  of  war ;  while 
the  British  colonies  were  estabUahing  their  own  independence ; 
and  whUe  Florida  and  Louisiana  were  transferred  by  purchase 
or  negotiation  from  one  crown  to  another,  it  was  hardly  possible 
that  the  Spanish  colonies  should  not  have  ideas  and  feelijiga 
about  their  own  position,  and  origiufite  movements  accordingly. 

The  firat  stir  was  in  1750,  when  Venezuela  revolted  against 
Spain,  For  the  next  forty  years,  risings  became  more  frequent, 
and  almost  every  province  rebelled  once  or  oftener.  The  inhabi- 
tants suffered  under  gross  misgovemment.  There  were  three 
classes  of  them :  the  natives,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  mixed  race 
which  always  grows  up  under  such  circumstances.  Those  born 
in  the  colonies,  even  of  European  blood,  were,  though  legally 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  depressed  and  insulted 
by  the  mother-country,  and  the  otBciaJ  persona  she  sent  out.  The 
European  officials  not  only  engrossed  all  the  dignities  and  sala- 
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ties  of  the  colonies,  but  vexed  and  despoiled  the  inhabitants  by 
oppressive  customs,  audacious  self-seeking,  and  malpractices, 
against  which  no  complaint  was  listened  to.  Though  insulated 
eolonial  risings  are  of  no  immediate  avail,  a  Bufficient  number  of 
them  is  sure  to  suggest  ideas  of  national  independence.  Snch 
su^;estions  were  spoken  iuto  the  ear  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1790,  by  a 
man  who  had  much  to  say  of  the  natural  advantages  of  his  coun- 
try beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  benefits  to  Great  Britain,  if 
the  South  American  continent  were  enabled  to  develop  its  re- 
sources, and  become  the  home  of  a  rising  nation. 

General  Miranda,  a  native  of  Caraccas,  in  Venezuela,  was 
bom  about  the  time  when  the  revolt,  mentioned  above,  look 
place.  His  mind  was  eai'ly  occupied  with  the  ideas  naturally 
generated  by  that  revolL  He  witnessed,  in  personal  presence,  a 
part  of  the  war  by  which  the  Brifisb  provinces  became  the 
United  Stales ;  and  he  made  it  the  aim  of  his  life  to  obtain  a 
similar  emancipation  for  the  Spanish  colonies.  He  made  no  se- 
cret of  hia  purpose.  In  the  London  "  Political  Herald  "  of  1786, 
there  is  a  notice  of  Miranda  being  in  town,  in  pursuit  of  bis  ob- 
ject,—  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  In  1790,  when  there 
was  a  dispute  between  England  and  Spain  about  Nootka  Sound, 
Miranda  obtained  aecera  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  spread  before  him  the 
picture  of  what  the  great  continent  was,  and  could  do.  It  was 
lai^er  than  Europe ;  it  was  more  fertile,  naturally,  than  Europe ; 
it  possessed  the  littJe  strait  which,  cut  through,  would  open  to 
the  merchant-ships  of  Europe  the  vast  regions  of  the  Pacific, 
saving  them  the  long  sweep  towards  the  Sauth  Pole,  which  they 
must  make  to  round  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  it 
was  veined  with  vast  navigable  rivers,  which  would  bring  to  tbe 
coast  the  produce  of  the  plains;  and  the  prodigious  backbone  of 
mountains  enclosed  treasures  of  ore.  As  for  the  people,  they 
were  ignorant,  debased,  quarrebome,  at  present ;  but  indepen- 
dence would  ennoble  them,  and  gratitude  would  bind  them  in 
eternal  alliance  with  tbe  country  which  should  aid  them  to  ob- 
tain independence.  So  said  Miranda  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Perhaps  the 
minister  saw  more  clearly  than  tlie  applicant,  that  the  popular 
faults  he  admitted,  however  corrigible  by  independence,  were 
sadly  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it.  England  did  not  then  under- 
take  the  business.  Mr.  Pitt  thought  well  of  the  project,  and 
promised  to  proceed  in  it  if  Spain  should  be  obstinate  about 
Nootka  Sound.  Sp^n  yielded ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  then  told  Miranda 
that  his  scheme  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  He  added,  what 
proved  to  be  very  trae,  that  it  "  would  infallibly  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  every  minister  of  this  country." 

In  1797,  when  England  became  possessed  of  Trinidad,  Mr. 
Pitt  remembered  Miranda  and  hia  measure.     Our  governor  of 
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Triiiidad  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  colonies  to 
rise,  reljiug  on  aid  from  Great  Briton,  to  be  given  without  any 
other  aim  fban  enabling  the  colonists  to  achieve  their  own  io- 
dependence.  In  the  next  year,  Miranda  came  to  Iiondon  Irom 
France,  to  lay  His  plans  before  the  British  government.  His 
plans  were,  that  England,  the  United  States,  and  the  Spanish 
provincials,  should  form  an  alliance  to  rescue  the  colonies  from 
Spain.  Great  Britain  was  to  furnish  money  and  ships,  for  which 
she  was  to  be  hereafter  repaid  in  the  sum  of  80,000,000^. ;  and  the 
United  States  were  to  supply  10,000  men.  Mr.  Pitt  agreed; 
and  the  plan  waited  only  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  United 
States.  Pi'eaident  Adams  demurred  and  delayed;  but  the  scheme 
was  not  ^ven  up  ;  and  we  find  it  laid  afresh  before  the  Addiiig- 
lon  administration  in  1801. 

Within  this  cabinet,  the  schemes  of  government  for  the  new 
states  were  discnased,  and  the  military  movements  arranged  for 
the  outbreak,  when  the  Peace  of  Amiens  again  suspended  the 
subject.  When  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  it  was  seen  that 
Spain  wonld  go  with  France,  the  preparations  were  resumed, 
now  once  more  under  Mr.  Pitt.  Lord  Melville  and  Sir  Home 
Popham  were  in  fiiU  communication  with  Miranda,  when  the 
third  coalition,  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  staked  the  last  hopes  of  hia 
hopeful  life,  was  formed ;  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
Napoleon  would  be  put  down  from  that  quarter.  The  secret  of 
the  American  enterprise  had  oozed  out  before  this  time.  It,  no 
donbt,  gave  Napoleon  a  new  hold  on  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  It 
was  discussed  in  both  their  courts ;  and  also  among  the  allies, 
now  gathering  in  Germany.  Miranda  proceeded  to  the  United 
States,  to  oi^anize  there  his  revolutionary  plans,  in  full  reliance 
on  British  aid  from  Trinidad.  This  aid  he  received,  in  the  form 
of  ships  of  war  and  small  vessels,  which  were  to  support  him  in 
an  invading  expedition ;  but  suddenly,  in  the  summer  of  1806, 
he  was  warned  to  expect  no  more  active  assistance,  but  only  pn> 
tection  from  the  enemy.  The  reason  of  tliis  change  was  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  dead,  and  Lord  Grenville  in  power. 

It-appears  remarkable  that  the  Tory  governments,  which  had 
regarded  with  no  good-will  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  the  supporters  of  the  revolutionary  party  in 
South  America,  and  soon  afterwards  in  Spain ;  while  the  Whigs 
were  those  who  disappointed  Miranda,  and  groaned  over  the 
Peninsular  war  as  dolefully  as  over  the  American  war  of  1812. 
It  was  said  at  the  time,  that  it  was  at  the  desire  of  Russia  that 
Fox  drew  back  from  the  South  American  cause.  However  that 
might  be,  all  the  party  prepossessions  of  the  Whigs  were  against 
the  cause  of  independence.  They  had  seen  South  America 
played  off  against  the  North  in  our  American  war ;  and  they  had 
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seen  Pitt  plant  liis  hopes  on  the  South  American  provinces  in 
the  continental  war  which  they  disapproved.  So,  as  soon  as  the 
GrenvOle  ministry  came  into  powei,  it  looked  coldly  on  tlie^o- 
tiges  of  its  pi-edecessors 

If  the  Grenville  ministry  would  not  help  South  America  to 
fee  itself,  it  contemplated  the  suhjugation  of  that  continent. 
Sir  Home  Popham'a  expedition  from  the  Cape  against  Buenos 
Ayres  was,  as  has  been  related,  his  own  scheme  altogether.  He 
could  plead  no  authorization  from  the  government  at  home.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  government  at  home  adopted  his  scheme, 
and  proceeded  upon  his  b^innings.  We  remember  Sir  S- 
Auehmuty's  expedition  to  Monte  Video,  and  General  Craufurd's 
to  Chili  i  the  last  being  turned  from  its  track  to  afford  aid  to  the 
unhappy  General  Whitelocke  in  his  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres. 
We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Windham,  then  Secretary  at  War  — 
a  "  moat  secret "  letter  to  General  Crauflird  —  which  desires  that 
officer  to  keep  down,  by  all  means  whatever,  the  insurrectiontuy 
spirit  in  the  South  American  provinces,  and  to  preserve  the  old 
methods  of  government,  merely  transferring  the  allegiance  and 
obedience  of  the  people  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  King  of 
Great  Brittun.  Mr.  Windham  and  hie  colleagues  left,  as  one  of 
their  disastrous  bequests,  the  Buenos  Ayres  expedition ;  and  the 
next  cabinet  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

The  Portland  cabinet  recurred  to  the  Pitt  and  Addington 
policy.  Every  effort  was  made,  that  so  weak  a  government 
could  make,  to  afford  assistance  to  the  South  American  patriots. 
It  is  believed  that,  when  the  harbor  of  Cork  was  filling  with 
transports,  in  the  summer  of  1808,  and  when  Sir  Arthur  WeUes- 
ley  was  preparing  for  foreign  service,  everybody  was  looking 
"across  the  Atlantic  for  the  battle-field.  To  Sir  Arthur's  Indian 
wars  would  now  have  succeeded  American  victories,  if  the  sud- 
den uprising  of  Spain  against  Napoleon  had  not  called  the  Brit- 
ish general  and  his  forces  to  the  Peninsula.  If  Wellesley  had 
gone  to  South  America,  the  independence  of  the  colonies  there 
would  have  presently  followed  ;  but  they  were  far  from  being 
forsaken,  or  from  feeling  themselves  left  in  the  lurch,  by  the  scene 
of  the  straggle  being  fixed  in  Europe.  Prom  the  moment  that 
the  army  of  Napoleon  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  the  fevor  of  the 
Spanish  American  colonies  was  bid  for  by  every  power  more  or 
less  eoacerned  in  the  Peninsular  conflict ;  and  this  gave  occasion 
to  Lord  Liverpool  to  avow  the  policy  which,  on  Mr.  Perceval's 
becoming  premier,  he  proposed  to  his  cabinet,  in  regard  to  the 
colonial  docainions  of  Spain.  He  distinctly  declared,  that,  while 
aidii^  Spain  to  drive  out  her  invaders,  the  English  government 
conld  not  consent  to  weaken  her  by  detaching  her  colonies.  If, 
however,  Spain  should  be  compelled  to  succumb  to  Napoleon, 
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then  the  aid  of  England  would  be  ^ven  to  sever  the  colonies 
from  their  European  connection,  In  order  that  they  might  form, 
no  part  of  French  Spain,  but  remain  purely  Spanish,  as  a  refuge 
for  emigrants  from  old  Spain,  and  a  representative  of  the  moii- 
ai'chy.  Before  this,  Caraccas  had  risen.  Lord  Liverpool  treated 
the  mistake  indulgently,  ascribing  it  to  erroneous  impressions  of 
the  intentions  and  conduct  of  the  home  government,  and  invit- 
ing the  people  back  to  i  dutiful  and  honorable  place  as  "an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  empire "  This  letter  was  written  in  June, 
1810. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whit  raight  have  been  the  destiny  of 
these  colonies,  if  the  ciliEens  at  Madrid  had  not  cut  the  traces 
of  the  i-oyal  carnages  on  that  memorable  evening  of  March, 
1808,  when  the  Bourbons  of  Spain  were  about  to  set  forth  for 
their  American  dominions,  as  the  Braganzas  of  Portugal  had  done 
four  months  before.  By  the  time  Lord  Liverpool's  letter  was 
received  and  published,  Brazil  was  like  another  coun- 
try from  that  which  had  been  known  by  the  name. 
Her  ports  were  opened  ;  her  restrictions  were  removed ;  manu- 
factures sprang  up ;  newspapers  circulated ;  and  it  seems  as  if  a 
specimen  of  European  civilization  had  been  suddenly  set  down 
in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  South  American  continent. 
Something  like  this  must  have  happened  with  the  other  prov- 
inces, if  the  Spanish  royal  family  had  arrived ;  but  the  people 
of  Madrid  had  cut  the  traces,  and  hunted  Godoy  into  a  garret ; 
the  femily  went  into  a  shamefiil  captivity  at  Bayonne,  instead  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic;  and  the  Spanish  provincials  had  to  act 
according  to  their  own  discretion. 

They  found  this  discretion  a  serious  charge.  The  difficulty  to 
know  what  to  do  was  so  great,  that  disunion  was  seen  to  be  inev- 
itable from  the  beginning.  Their  allegiance  was  asked  for,  in 
1808,  by  Murat,  as  lieutenant-general,  in  the  name  of  Charles 
rV. ;  and  presently  after,  by  the  council  of  Ferdinand,  established 
by  him  at  Madrid,  between  his  father's  abdication,  and  his  own 
departure  for  Bayonne ;  then  by  the  juntas  of  Seville  and  Cadiz, 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  keen  eye 
of  Napoleon  was  also  upon  them.  In  July,  1808,  a  vessel 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Caraccas,  chai^d  with  letters  and  secret 
instructions  for  the  governor,  who  had  received  Mnrat's  agents 
with  apparent  cordiality.  The  French  captain  had  Ids  audience 
of  the  governor,  and  was  pleased  with  his  reception  ;  but,  in  an 
hour  after,  an  English  captain  —  Captain  Beaver,  of  the  Acasta 
—  presented  himself  also  for  audience.  He  was  sent  away,  and 
desired  to  return  in  two  hours.  He  spent  those  two  houra  in 
addi-essing  the  people  in  the  streets,  finding  them  whoUy  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  the  mother-country,  and  of  what  the  French  had 
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been  doing  there.  "When  he  had  told  the  story,  the  inhabitants 
paraded  the  streets,  bearing  the  portrait  of  Ferdinand  VIL, 
which  they  installed  in  the  government-house,  surrounded  by 
lights  and  an  enthusiaatie  ei-owd  for  the  whole  night.  The 
French  captain  fled  for  his  life ;  and  Beaver,  hastening  after  him, 
captured  him  and  his  brig  in  the  course  of  a  few  daj^.  To  the 
other  provinces,  Napoleon,  sent  drculara  and  agents.  The  proc- 
lamations of  King  Joseph  were  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  agents 
driven  away ;  and  some  few  were  killed.  In  this  and  tlie  next 
year,  the  provinces  transmitted  to  Spain  not  less  than  ninety 
millions  of  dollars  in  support  of  the  national  cause.  This  was 
done  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  who  were  thinking  of 
national,  and  not  personal,  interests.  It  appears,  however,  that 
their  rulers,  and  most  of  the  officials  and  provincial  aristocracy, 
were  less  decided  in  their  aims  and  wishes.  As  long  as  they 
could  be  secure  of  the  maintenance  of  the  connection  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  they  preferred  that  their 
own  royal  family  should  remmn  on  the  throne  ;  but,  rather  than 
run  any  risk  of  separation,  they  would  have  acknowledged  King 
Joseph,  As  the  French  successes  in  Spain  became  more  and 
more  decided,  the  provincial  rulers  grew  more  open  in  their  evi- 
dences of  adhesion ;  and  it  is  s^d  that  the  viceroy  of  Mexico 
was  the  only  official  personage  throughout  the  Spanish  colonies 
who  was  not  ready  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  Joseph,  when  the 
news  arrived  of  the  occupation  of  Madrid  by  the  French. 

Mexico  was  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and 
by  far  the  least  oppressed  from  home ;  yet  the  course 
of  revolution  began  there.  As  soon  as  the  people 
were  officially  appealed  to  for  sympathy  on  behalf  of  their  cap- 
tive king,  they  raised  their  voices  in  one  chorus  of  loyalty.  It 
was  clear  that  the  Boaapartes  had  no  chance  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Mexico.  It  was  proposed  to  call  together  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  to  ratahlish  a  council  or  junta  for  the  province,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  the  mother-country.  The  midiencia,  or 
supreme  court,  appointed  from  Europe,  objected  to  this,  as  a  rev- 
olutionary proceeding,  and  arrested  the  governor  in  his  bed, 
deposed  him,  and  lodged  him  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition, 
because  he  appeared  to  fevor  the  proposal.  The  Creoles  were 
irretrievably  offended  by  this  virtual  sentence  of  exclusion  from 
provincial  offlce  and  influence ;  and  at  once  the  struggle  became 
one  between  the  European  and  the  native  citizens,  and  the 
question  was  which  party  should  be  held  to  represent  the  home 
government.  The  Europeans  assumed  that  they  did  ;  and  they 
set  up  a  governor  in  the  person  of  an  archbishop  from  Spain. 
The  Creoles  maintained  that  the  liberal  governor  had  been  wrong- 
fully deposed,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  king  had  been  out- 
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raged  in  Lis  person.  The  juntas  at  iiome  'lupported  the 
European  party,  and  showed  no  disposili  n  to  conciliate  the 
Creoles.  The  audienda  at  Mexico  was  praise  1  for  what  it  had 
done,  and  authorized  to  administer  the  government.  When  there 
was  talk  at  Cadiz  of  admitting  a  representation  from  the  colonies, 
all  citizens  of  a  mixed  race  were  excluded ;  and,  in  fact,  no 
representatives  found  their  way  from  Mexico  to  Cadiz  at  all. 
Some  few,  before  resident  at  Cadiz,  were  chosen  on  the  spot,  and 
admitted ;  but  it  was  a  foolish  and  dangerous  mockery.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  commercial  freedom  was  granted,  and  then  denied. 
Meantmie,  the  insults  of  the  Europeans  in  the  province  became 
intolerable ;  and,  in  1809,  a  revolt  was  planned,  which  was 
obviated  by  timely  arrests.  In  September,  1810,  there  was 
a  rising  agmnst  the  Europeans,  attended  with  much  cruelty, 
throughout  almost  the  whole  province ;  but  the  city  of  Mexico 
was  held  against  the  insurgemls  by  a  new  viceroy  just  aj-rived ; 
and  in  November,  and  again  in  January,  it  was  believed  that  the 
royal  cause  was  made  secure.  It  was  not  so,  however.  The 
conflict  revived,  as  often  as  it  seemed  exhausted,  for  some  years. 
When  the  Sptaiiah  constitution  of  1812  was  promulgated  in  the 
colonies,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Europeans  were  annihilated  as  a 
political  party ;  and  all  offices  were  filled  at  once  by  natives ; 
and  the  first  outbreak  of  the  fi^edom  of  the  press  terrifled  all 
who  had  ever  been  connected  with  the  government.  But,  in 
1814,  FerdiuMid  abolished  the  constitution,  on  his  return  to 
Spain,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  Europeans  in  Mexico  would 
recover  their  spirits.  It  was  too  late  for  this.  The  viceroy 
wrote  to  his  court  that  the  desire  for  independence  had  become 
too  strong  to  be  met  by  aoy  military  policy.  The  name  of  the 
king  was  still  used  by  the  independents,  but  in  no  sense  which 
could  interfere  with  their  resolution  to  govern  themselves.  The 
(owns  might,  he  said,  be  garrisoned  with  royalists ;  but  the 
whole  country  was  disposed  in  favor  of  the  independence  of 
Mexico.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  willing  to  undertake  the 
military  occupation  of  the  province,  if  authorized  from  home  to 
proceed  as  against  an  enemy,  even  to  the  point  of  laying  waste 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword.  If  he  was  to  do  so,  he  must 
have  troops  and  equipments.  These  were  granted,  to  a  suf&cient 
extent  to  overpower  the  independents  in  military  conflict.  By 
the  beginning  of  1817,  all  but  a  few  of  their  chiefe  laid  down 
their  arms,  accepted  the  paiviou  offered  by  government,  and  per- 
mitted that  the  fict  should  be  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that 
Mexico  was  in  an  orderly  state  as  a  colony  of  Spain. 

It  was  owing  to  the  hardness  and  imperioMsness  with  which 
Spain  demanded  absolute  submission  from  her  provinces,  even 
when  at  the  lowest  point  of  her  fortunes,  that  she  lost  some  of 
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them  which  were  truly  unwilling  to  be  severed  from  their 
Eurofjean  connectioHj  and  had  to  part  with  others  sooner  than 
would  have  been  necessary.  The  revolution  iti  New  Grenada 
became  very  complete  at  last ;  but  it  was  by  slow  uew  a™, 
d^rees.  At  iirs^  it  was  a  mere  local  rising  —  at  "™>*- 
Quito  —  and  intended  to  procure  redress  of  the  grievances 
caused  by  the  old  colonial  goyerament.  For  the  gi'eater  part  of 
six  years,  it  was  conducted  and  sustained  chiefly  by  only  one  out 
of  three  divisions  composing  the  viceroyalty.  The  audiencias 
of  Panama  and  Quito  could  give  little  or  no  help  ;  and  the  acts 
of  the  ao-called  congress  of  New  Grenada  expressed  the  wiU  of 
Bogota  alone.  After  the  old  colonial  system,  the  liberal  party 
disowned  the  authority  of  the  juntas  in  Spain  —  then  the  regen- 
cies— then  the  Cortes  — then  the  sovereignty  of  Ferdinand  — 
and,  at  last,  the  connection  with  Spain  altogether.  Still,  Spain 
allowed  no  alternative  between  complete  independence  and  un- 
qualified submission ;  and  the  people  of  New  Grenada  chose 
that  of  complete  independence.  They  appointed  an  executive 
government  composed  of  three  persons  ;  and  the  three  were  well 
known  to  be  zealous  republicans.  The  appointment  took  place 
at  the  beginning  of  1815,  after  the  famous  Bolivar,  then  com- 
pelled to  i-etire  from  Venezuela,  had  ^ven  the  benefit  of  his  gen- 
eralship to  New  Grenada,  and  had  been  proclaimed  captain- 
general  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada.  The  appointment  of 
Bolivar  was  opposed  by  the  city  of  Carthagena.  Bolivar  block' 
aded  the  city,  and  spent  predous  time  before  it,  while  a  for- 
midable Spanish  force  was  approaching.  As  the  Spaniards  camu 
on,  the  inhabitants  sank  deeper  into  faction ;  and  before  the  sum- 
mer of  1816,  the  rule  of  tht  mother-country  was  nearly  rees- 
tablished. It  was  rendered  to  all  appearance  secure  by  the 
surrender  of  the  capital  to  the  Spanish  general  in  June ;  and 
the  world  was  informed  that  New  Grenada  also  was  in  an 
orderly  state.  The  independents  were  not  converted,  however ; 
only  dispersed.  They  had  no  power  in  the  cities,  and  no  army 
in  the  fields  ;  but  their  soldiery  swarmed  in  the  mountains,  un- 
der the  aspect  of  guerrilla  bands  ;  and  there  was  a  spirit  of  ex- 
pectation, awake  and  watchful,  abroad  over  the  whole  region, 
awaiting  the  hour  of  independence,  which  was  sure  to  arrive. 

The  two  other  great  divisions,  Venezuela  and  La  Plata,  were 
more  interesting  to  Great  Britain,  during  this  strug- 
gle, than  Mexico  and  New  Grenada.     She  had  vivid  £^^''' 
recollections  of  her  late  adventures  to  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Monte  Video ;  and  not  only  was  Venezuela  the  country  of 
Miranda,  but  the  island  of  Curafoa,  very  near  the  coast,  and  the 
neighboring  district  of  British  Guiana,  gave  England  an  imme- 
diate interest  in  the   condition  of  the  province.     It  was  from 
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Corafoa  that  Sir  James  Cockhiu-n  crossed  to  Caracca.^  to  propitiate 
the  people  in  favor  of  Ferdinand,  and  rouse  thera  against  the 
French  in  1808  ;  when  his  entry  info  the  province  was  like  a 
royal  progress,  and  England  was  at  the  summit  of  popular  favor. 
It  was  to  the  next  governor  of  Curapoa,  Brigadier- General  Led- 
yard,  that  I/ord  Liverpool  addressed,  in  1810,  the  letter  before 
referred  fo  as  explaining  the  policy  of  the  Perceval  administra- 
tion in  regard  to  South  America.  It  was  at  Curayoa  that 
Miranda  landed  towards  the  end  of  that  year.  It  had  been 
hoped  that  he  might  have  been  persuaded  to  stay  in  London.  He 
was  known  as  the  great  champion  of  independence,  aod  the 
existing  po[)ular  government  at  Caraccas  thought  it  too  soon  to 
talk  of  independence.  They  had  been  busily  engaged  in  im- 
proving the  state  of  the  province ;  they  had  abolished  the  capi- 
tation tax  upon  the  Indians,  made  the  slave-trade  illegal,  and 
removed  all  the  worst  imposts  which  affected  agriculture  and 
commerce.  Miranda  was  pretty  sure  fo  precipitate  matfere,  and 
prove  a  formidable  rival  in  the  good-will  of  the  people ;  so  he 
was  to'  be  detained  in  Iiondon  as  long  as  possible.  He  was 
aware  of  all  this,  and  slipped  away  quietly ;  not  so  quietly,  how- 
ever, as  to  arrive  without  introductions.  He  brouglit  letters  to 
the  governor  of  Curafoa  from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Mr. 
Vanaittart.  It  was  an  English  vessel  which  carried  him  to  his 
own  shore.  Whether  it  was  this  close  connection  with  England 
—  whose  policy  now  was  to  pi-eserve  the  colonies  fo  the  mother- 
country  —  that  had  changed  Mir^ida's  views,  or  that  times  had 
changed,  and  not  he,  the  constitution  he  proposed  was  found, 
after  all,  not  to  be  liberal  enough ;  and  he  lost  his  popularity. 
Still,  his  arrival  was  a  stimulus  to  decisive  action ;  and  on  the 
Ilth  of  July,  1811,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  Vene- 
zuela was  published,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  congress  as- 
sembled at  Caraccas.  The  constitution  mainly  resembled  that 
of  the  United  States,  except  that  there  were  three  executive 
chiefe  instead  of  one,  and  that  the  Koraan  Catholic  religion  was 
established  ;  provision  being  made  that  no  foreigners  should  be 
permitted  fo  reside  in  the  country,  unless  they  respected  its 
established  faifh. 

It  seems  to  have  oeenrred  fo  few  or  none  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  these  South  American  revolutions,  to  inquire  whether 
tlie  people  were  fit  for  self-government,  or  competent  to  settle 
how  they  would  be  governed.  The  old  colonial  rule  was  inde- 
fensible on  every  ground,  and  intolerable  to  the  people.  But  it 
was  a  long  step  to  take  at  once  from  that  system  to  a  constitution 
like  that  of  the  United  States.  Here  were  mixed  races  and 
severed  factions,  burning  with  jealousy,  revenge,  ambition,  and 
every  other  evil  passion ;  here  was  a  total  popular  ignorance  of 
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the  very  meaning  of  law  and  government ;  here  were  habita  of 
disorder,  in  alternation  and  reaction  with  tryannical  coercion  ; 
and  here  was  an  exclusive  religion,  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of 
superstition,  by  which  the  whole  mind  of  the  country  was  either 
subordinated  fo  the  most  ignorant  of  priesthoods,  or  in  a  state  of 
conscious  impiety  in  the  act  of  resistance.  It  appears  strange 
that  any  enlightened  person  should  have  supposed  that  such  a 
constitution  as  that  of  the  United  States  could  work  well  in 
Venezuela,  on  the  instant  of  its  severance  fi-om  Spam,  and  with 
a  Spanish  priesthood  spread  over  the  whole  province. 

In  July,  1811,  as  has  been  related,  tlie  constitution  was  pro- 
claimed. For  a  while  all  went  well.  The  army  was  steady, 
commerce  flourished,  the  people  were  contented.  Throughout 
the  autumn  everybody  was  in  spuits,  unless  it  were  that  the  ag- 
riculturists had  some  apprehensions  of  a  dry  season.  In  De- 
cember the  earth  began  to  tremble,  and  the  courage  of  the  peo- 
ple was  somewhat  shaken.  As  the  weeks  went  on,  not  a  drop 
of  rain  fell  within  more  than  300  miles  from  the  capital.  On 
Holy  Thursday,  the  26th  of  March,  18!2,  almost  the  entire  pop- 
ulation was  to  be  in  the  churches ;  and  if  no  rain  fell  before 
that  day,  the  whole  people  would  pray,  as  with  one  voice,  for 
rain.  The  sky  remained  cloudless,  and  on  the  great  day  the 
heat  was  excessive.  At  a  few  minul«s  after  four,  when  the 
churches  were  crowded,  the  bells  clanged  of  their  own  accord; 
the  pavement  heaved  under  the  people's  feet,  the  steeples  top- 
pied  and  fell.  There  were  two  earthquakes  at  once ;  that  is,  the 
movements  of  the  ground  crossed  each  other.  Nothing  could 
stand  this.  The  city  of  Caraccas  was  almost  entirely  overthrown, 
and  much  of  it  buried.  The  dear  moon  of  that  night,  which 
shone  brilliantly  when  the  dust  had  subsided,  lighted  up  as  dreary 
a  scene  as  the  earth  ever  presented.  No  food  was  to  be  had ; 
the  conduit-pipes  were  snapped  and  crushed,  and  the  springs 
choked  up,  and  not  a  drop  could  be  obtained  for  the  dying  who 
groaned  out  theii'  entrealaes  for  wafer.  As  the  dead  could  not 
be  buried,  they  were  burned ;  and  the  yellow  fires  gleamed  for 
many  nights  in  the  moonlight.  The  guilty  confessed  their  sins 
aloud  in  the  public  ways  ;  the  licentious  hastened  to  marry  those 
whom  they  had  seduced,  and  to  acknowledge  their  illegitimate 
children ;  men  of  good  fame  avowed  former  frauds,  and  made 
restitution ;  enemies  were  reconciled.  Such  were  the  spectacles 
seen  amidst  the  moral  monstrosities  which  are  always  witnessed 
in  such  crjses  of  panic  and  suffering,  when  the  brutal  and  reck- 
less come  out  into  the  light.  The  priests  said  that  these  acts  of 
penitence  and  reparation  were  well,  as  far  as  they  went,  but  they 
were  not  enough.  The  earthquake  was  a  retributive  infliction 
for  the  general  sin  of  the  community  in  setting  up  a  constitution 
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for  itself.  The  Holy  Thursclaj'  procession  of  two  years  before 
had  been  the  OKcasion  of  the  first  talk  of  the  new  constitution ; 
ftnd  here,  on  the  same  high  festival,  was  the  sign  of  the  displeas- 
ure of  Heaven,  Aided  by  other  inflaences,  the  event,  and  this 
preaching  on  it,  availed  to  overthrow  the  new  liberties  of  Vene- 
zuela. The  Spanish  troops  pushed  the  advantage  given  hy  the 
panic  of  the  people.  Whole  bodies  of  the  patriot  army  went 
over  to  them.  Bolivar  failed  to  hold  a  fortress  against  them ; 
and  in  July  Miranda  agreed  to  a  treaty  which  introduced  the 
new  Spanish  constitution,  in  the  place  of  tliat  of  Venezuela. 
This  was  the  end  of  Miranda's  career.  The  old  patriot  was 
seized  in  his  bed  hy  a  party  of  political  ibes,  of  whom  Bolivar 
vftB  one,  and  put  in  irons,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
general,  who  took  no  paias  to  help  him.  After  some  months' 
unpriaonment  in  irons,  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in 
dose  captivity  in  1816. 

It  IB  plain  that  there  was  no  political  enlightenment  in  Vene- 
zuela which  could  secure  any  stability.  The  country  changed 
hands  more  than  once,  and  was  cruelly  ravaged  by  each  party  in 
tnm.  Bolivar,  as  dictator,  was  dreadfully  vindictive ;  and  when 
he  and  his  party  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  the  patri- 
ots completely  humbled,  by  the  end  of  1814,  the  Spanish  rule 
was  a  mere  system  of  barbarian  pillage  and  oppression.  During 
1815  the  patriots  were  quiet.  In  1816,  Bolivar  and  some  com- 
rades, driven  out  of  New  Grenada,  were  joined  hy  volunteers 
from  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries,  acd  made  an 
attempt  at  invasion,  which  was  unsuccessful  at  the  time.  The 
struggle  which  proved  successful  at  last,  was  begun,  with  similar 
-assistance,  in  January,  1817.  The  conflict  was  nwuntained  till 
1823,  when  the  last  of  the  Spanish  troops  left  the  country.  In 
1819,  Bolivar  had  freed  New  Grenada;  and  the  two  states  were 
now  united  for  a  few  years,  till  the  inconvenience  of  their  junc- 
tion was  found  to  outweigh  its  advantages.  This  is  looking  for- 
ward a  little.  In  1816,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  Mexico  and  New 
Grenada  were,  humbled  under  the  foot  of  the  i-estored  Ferdinand, 
Venezuela  was  in  no  better  condition. 

We  must  now  see  how  matters  stood  in  La  Plata. 

When  the  news  arrived  there  of  the  French  invasion  of  Spain, 
the  viceroy  of  Eio  de  la  Plata  was  the  General  Linieres  to 
whom  Whitelocke  had  submitted  the  year  belbre.  Linieres 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  in  the  interest  of  Napoleon ;  but  he  was 
soon  superseded  by  a  governor  in  the  Spanish  interest.  He  was 
afterwards  executed,  having  been  taken  in  arms  against  the  pa- 
triot cause,  which  was,  for  a  time,  uppermost  in  1810.  After 
some  vicissitudes,  the  Spanish  flag  was  abolished  in  1813,  and 
coins  were,  for  the  first  time,  struck  with  the  republican  arms. 
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Then  followed  a  succession  of  Directors,  whose  pi-esidency  would, 
it  was  hoped,  still  "the  yibrafion  of  the  passions."  Their  short 
terms  of  office  seem  to  show,  however,  that  the  passions  were 
still  vibrating  very  strongly.  In  March,  1816,  the  state  of  Bio 
de  la  Plata  proclaimed,  by  the  mouth  of  its  congress,  its  decla- 
ration of  independence.  General  Pueyrredon  was  made  the  su- 
preme Director.  Here  is  one  great  state  which  was  not  under 
the  foot  of  the  restored  Ferdinand  in  1816. 

The  province  of  Paraguay  managed  matters  very  quietly. 
The  people  drove  out  the  Spanish  force  sent  against 
them  when  all  La  Plata  was  in  commotion.  In  1811,  ™^'^''- 
they  deposed  the  Spanish  government,  and  set  up  a  junta,  with 
Dr.  Francia  as  secretary.  In  181S,  he  was  called  Consul ;  and 
in  1814,  Dictator  of  Paraguay  ;  and  so  he  remained  till  hia  death 
in.  18iO  —  keeping  his  state  independent  at  once  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  of  Spain,  but  under  an  excessive  despotism  from 
himself. 

Chili  accompanied  the  fortunes  of  Im  Plata.  The  Spanish 
anthorities  were  early  deposed ;  but  the  usual  in- 
trigues  and  factions  among  the  patriots  followed,  and 
gave  occasion  for  the  Spanish  forces,  who  were  strong  in  Upper 
Peru,  to  come  down,  and  attempt  to  regain  the  province.  The 
Carreras  were  then  at  the  head  of  the  provincial  affairs ;  and 
next,  the  well-known  O'Higgins  was  made  commander-in-chief. 
He  so  far  reduced  the  Spaniards  that  a  treaty,  advantageous  to 
Chili,  was  prepared  under  the  mediation  of  a  British  officer  then 
on  the  spot  —  Captain  Hillyar.  But  the  viceroy  of  Peru  drew 
back  from  his  promise  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  and  war  began  again. 
The  Spaniards  conquered,  and  remained  supreme  in  Chili  from 
1814  to  1816.  La  Plata  could  not  acquiesce  in  this  subjugation 
of  the  hordering  province,  though  the  mighty  Andes  rose  be- 
tween. General  San  Martin,  who  had  been  laid  aside  by  sick- 
ness, recovered  his  health  and  energy,  and  made  a  wonderful 
passage  of  the  mountain-chain  in  the  month  of  January,  1817. 
His  little  army  crossed  five  ridges,  terrible  with  ice  and  snow, 
besides  many  smaller  ones  —  mules  and  horaes,  and  even  men, 
dropping  dead  in  the  cold.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  he  was 
in  fighting  order  on  the  other  side.  On  the  12th  of  February, 
he  gained  a  victory  which  secured  the  freedom  of  Chili. 

In  1816,  therefore,  the  Spanish  rule  was  subsisting  in  Mexico, 
New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Peru  —  all  northern  provinces. 
The  great  empire  of  Brazil  was  rising  in  its  fortunes,  ^^^^^ 
under  the  advantages  of  the  royal  residence  — of  its 
being  made,  in  fact,  the  Portuguese  empire  from  1807.  It  Iiad 
put  out  a  hand  to  keep  quiet  the  little  province  of  Uruguay,  at  it« 
Boufhem  extremity.    The  provinces  which  had  declared  tiieir  in- 
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dependence,  and  whicli  were  concluded  to  Lave  republican  ten- 
dencies and  intentions,  were  La  Plata  and  Chili.  All  the  world 
knew  that  this  was  no  permanent  settlement.  The  northern 
provinces  would  not  remain  tranquil  under  the  old  colouial  rule; 
and  it  was  not  probable  that  Spain  would  acquiesce  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  souihem  states.  It  was  a  matter,  not  only  of 
curiosity  and  interest  what  would  happen  next,  but  of  serious  po- 
litical importance  to  the  governmenla  of  Europe.  Some  of  them, 
and  Great  Britain  for  one,  must  take  some  part  in  promoting  or 
opposing  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South 
America;  and  no  British  statesman  was  likely  to  forget  that 
assurance  of  Mr  Pitt,  in  1790,  which  was  always  in  Canning's 
mind — that  the  scheme  of  emancipating  South  America  was 
one  which  would  not  he  lost  sight  of,  but  would  infallibly  engage 
the  attention  of  every  minister  of  our  country. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

On  the  28th  oi  Januiry  th  Pnnce  Regent  opened  t!  e  lifth 
session  of  the  existing  pa  liament.  The  speech  f  m 
the  throne  contained  3ie  following  passage  :  "  In  on  °  em  t. 
eidering  our  internal  situation  you  will,  I  doubt  no 
feel  a  just  indignat  on  '»t  the  attempt,  which  ha  e  he  raa  le  to 
lake  advantage  of  the  distieases  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  eseiting  a  spirit  of  sed  t  on  and  v  olenee.  I  am  too  well  con- 
vinced of  the  loyalty  and  good  sfnae  of  the  great  body  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  to  believe  them  capable  of  being  perverted  by 
the  ails  whi<ii  are  employed  to  seduce  them ;  but  I  am  deter- 
mined to  omit  no  precautions  for  preserviog  the  public  peace,  and 
for  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  disaffected."  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  infer  from  this  language  that  the  goveniment 
belieyed  that  a  foimidable  and  widely  organized  insurrection  waa 
threatening  the  country,  and  that  the  only  remedy  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  safeguards  of  the  liberiies  of  the  peo- 
ple. Attempts  to  excite  a  spirit  of  sedition,  amongst  a  people  in- 
capable "  of  being  perverted  by  the  arts  employed  to  seduce 
them,"  were  subjects  for  vi^Iance  towards  the  few,  without  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  the  many.  The  seconder  of  the  ad- 
dress in  the  Commons  asserted  ^  that  the  demagogues  and  their 
acts  would  die  of  themselves.  The  debate  in  the  Lower  House 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  message  from  the  Lords.  An 
outrage  had  been  offered  to  the  Prince  Eegent  on  his  Outniga 
return  from  opening  the  parliament.  The  windows  of  ^^""^ 
the  state-carriage  had  been  broken  by  some  missile.  Regant. 
The  two  Houses,  after  agreeing  upon  an  address  to  (he  Prince 
Eegent  on  this  event,  adjourned.  Upon  the  resumption  of  the 
dabate  the  next  day  in  the  Commons,  and  upon  its  commence- 
ment in  the  Loi-ds,  the  insult  to  the  representative  of  the  sover- 
eign, which  was  at  first  asserted  to  be  an  attempt  upon  his  life, 
gave  a  decided  tone  to  the  proceedings  of  both  Houses,  In 
both  assemblies  the  opposition  loudly  proclaimed  tbe  necessity  of 
a  rigid  and  unsparing  economy ;  and  the  proposed  amendment 
upon  the  address  went  directly  to  pledge  the  most  severe  reduc- 

1  Honaarfl,  xi:xT.  p.  13. 
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tion  of  every  possible  expense.  The  practical  answer  to  these 
abortive  proposals  was  the  intimation  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  that  in 
three  days  he  should  present  a  measage  from  the  Prince  Regent 
on  the  subject  of  the  alleged  disaffeclion  of  large  bodies  of  Ihe 
people.  Alarm,  that  became  the  great  instmment  of 
'*™*  governing  till  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  George  111., 

had  its  (nil  capabiUties  revealed  in  what  Lord  Dndley  described 
as  "  the  pop-gun  plot."  Addressing  the  Bishop  of  LlandafF  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1817,  this  able  and  temperate  observer 
says :  *  "  Pray  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion  and  feeling  at  this  moment.  Is  there  a  daogerouB  spirit 
abroad,  or  is  there  not  ?  Canning  says  there  is.  But  an  elo- 
quent minister  is  a  bad  authority  upon  such  a  subject.  An 
alarm  is  the  harvest  of  such  a  personage."  With  a  real  admira- 
tion of  many  points  in  the  character  of  this  "  personage,"  we 
cannot  but  regard  the  period  in  which  he  was  a  mere  gleaner  in 
the  harvest  of  alarm  as  the  least  creditable  portion  of  his  life.  He 
had  been  excluded  from  power  for  three  years.  He  returned 
to  jealous  colleagues  and  to  bitter  rivals.  He  could  not  ex- 
ist out  of  the  circle  of  party.  Rather  than  not  win  the  equiv- 
ocal honors  of  a  partisan,  he  was  content  to  be  a  tool.  When 
Canning,  on  the  second  night  of  ihe  debate  on  the  address, 
denied  that  the  existing  state  of  the  representation  was  a  griev- 
ance ;  when  he  said ;  '^  "  I  deny  the  assumption  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  it  stands,  is  not,  to  all  practical  purposes,  an  ad- 
equate representation  of  the  people ;  I  deny  that  it  requires  any 
funendment  or  alteration;"  he  spoke,  we  hare  no  doubt,  his 
honest  convictions.  But  when  he  attempted,  as  he  did  in  the 
same  speech,  to  confound  the  most  moderate  projects  of  reform 
with  the  doctrines  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments, 
and  mixed  up  the  whole  body  of  propounders  of  these  doctrines 
with  the  mad  fanatics  called  Speiiceans,'  we  lament  to  see  a  gi-eat 
mind  prostituting  its  talents  to  such  dishonest  advocacy.  He 
WM  thrust  forward  to  play  a  part,  and  he  so  played  it  that  he 
brought  down  his  fine  genius  to  the  level  of  those  under  whom 
he  served.  But  the  policy  was  successful.  It  was  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  message  of  the  3d  of  February,  that  the  Prince  Re- 
gent had  given  orders  that  there  be  laid  before  the  Houses,  "  pa- 
pers containing  information  respecting  certmn  practices,  meetings, 
and  combinations  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  evidently  calculated  to  endanger  the  public  tranquil litj^, 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  from  Hjs  Maj- 
esty's person  and  government^  and  to  bring  into  hatred  and  con- 
tempt the  whole  system  of  our  laws  and  institutions."  "" 
ing  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  consideration  of  this 

1  Letters,  p.  159.  ^  Hansard,  xsv.  p.  130.  =  See  m 
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Lord  Sidmouth,  in  the  Houae  of  Lords,  affirmed  that  the  commu- 
nication was  ill  no  degree  founded  on,  or  connected  with,  flie 
outrage  upon  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  first  day  of  the  session. 
And  yet  the  House  of  Lords  saw  the  attack  upon  the  Piiace 
Eegent  as  ■*  "an  additional  and  melancholy  proof  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  system  [the  system  complained  of  in  the  message]  to 
destroy  all  reverence  for  authority."  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  so  serious  a  chaise  against  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  as 
ttat  made  in  the  message  of  the  8d  of  February,  should  have 
been  so  lightly  passed  over  in  the  royal  speech  of  the  28th  of 
Januaiy,  had  not  some  new  circumstances  arisen  to  waiTant  the 
course  which  the  government  was  now  taking.  Was  it  that  the 
fears  of  the  illustrious  personage  who  hsd  heard  the  upbraid- 
ing groans  of  the  multitude,  and  had  sustained  a  rude  insult 
from,  some  reckless  hand,  had  uj^ed  his  ministers  upon  the 
career  which  they  were  now  entering,  of  exaggerating  discon- 
tents, of  tempting  distress  into  sedition,  of  sowing  suspicion  of 
tiie  poor  in  the  minds  of  the  rich,  of  confounding  the  reformer 
and  the  anarchist  in  one  general  hatred  ?  One  of  -the  keenest 
of  political  reasoners  ^  speaks  of  sovereigns,  who,  "  neglecting  all 
virtuous  actions,  began  to  believe  that  princes  were  exalted  for 
no  other  end  but  to  discriminate  themselves  from  their  subjects 
by  their  pomp,  luxury,  and  all  other  eifeminate  qualities ;  by 
which  means  they  fell  into  the  hatred  of  the  people,  and  by  con- 
sequence became  afraid  of  them,  and  that  fear  increasing,  they 
began  to  meditate  revenge."  Up  to  a  certain  point,  we  are  con- 
Htrained  to  believe  that  this  temper  was  something  akin  to  that  of 
the  Eegent  in  those  unhappy  days.  It  is  well  that  the  genius  of 
our  constitution  rendered  this  temper  comparatively  powerless. 

The  message  of  the  Prince  Eegent  of  the  3d  of  February  was 
referred  to  a  secret  committee  in  each  House,  and  these  ^j,„^  „, 
committees  made  their  repoi-ts  on  the  18th  and  19th  secreteom- 
of  the  same  month.  We  have  already  noticed '  that  ™'"*™- 
portion  of  the  report  of  the  Lords  which  describes  "  the  traitorous 
conspiracy,"  which  was  developed  in  the  riot  at  Spsr-flelds.  One 
third  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  narrative  of  this  riot,  and  the 
designs  of  its  miserable  abettors,  in  terms  of  the  most  fearful  so- 
lemnity. Not  Cicero's  denunciations  of  Catiline  are  more  horror- 
stirring.  The  report  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  general  state  of 
the  country.  "  It  appeai-s  clearly  that  the  object  is,  by  means  of 
societies  or  clubs,  established,  or  to  be  established,  in  all  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  under  pretence  of  parliamentary  reform,  to  in- 
fect the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  particularly  of 
those  whose  situation   most  expcses  them  to  such  impressions, 
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with  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  diBaffeotion,  of  insubordination, 
and  contempt  of  all  law,  religion,  and  morality,  and  to  hold  out 
to  them  the  plunder  of  all  property  as  the  main  object  of  their 
efforte,  and  the  restoration  of  their  natural  rights  ;  and  no  en- 
deavors are  omitted  to  prepare  them  to  take  up  arms  on  the 
first  signal  for  accomplishing  their  designs.  ....  The  country 
societies  are  principally  to  be  fonnd  in,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of,  Leicester,  Loughborough,  Nottingham,  Mansfield,  Derby 
Chesterfield,  Sheffield,  Blackburn,  Manchester,  Birmmgham,  and 
Norwich,  and  iu  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity ;  but  they  extend  and 
are  spreading  iu  some  parts  of  the  country  to  almost  every  vil- 
lage," The  report  finally  calls  for  "  further  provisions  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  peace,  and  for  the  protection  of  interests  in 
which  the  happiness  of  every  dass  of  the  community  is  deeply 
and  equally  involved,"  The  report  of  the  House  of  Commons 
begins  with  the  Spencean  societies,  and  goes  on  to  describe,  at 
greater  length  than  that  of  the  Lords,  the  Spa-fields  conspiracy. 
The  Hampden  Clubs  are  most  emphatically  denounced  as  aiming 
at  "  nothing  short  of  a  revolution,"  The  report  of  the  Commons 
thus  concludes :  "  Tour  committee  cannot  contemplate  the  ac- 
tivity and  arts  of  the  leaders  in  this  conspiracy,  and  the  numbers 
whom  they  have  already  seduced  and  may  seduce ;  the  oaths  by 
which  many  of  them  are  bound  together ;  the  means  suggested 
and  prepai-ed  for  the  forcible  attainment  of  their  objects ;  the 
nature  of  the  objects  themselves,  which  are  not  only  the  over- 
throw of  all  the  political  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  but  also 
such  a  subversion  of  the  rights  and  principles  of  property  as 
must  necessarily  lead  to  general  confusion,  plunder,  and  blood- 
shed !  without  submitting  to  (he  most  serious  attention  of  the 
House,  the  dangers  which  exist,  and  which  the  utmost  vigilance 
of  government,  under  the  existing  laws,  has  been  found  inade- 
quate to  prevent."  Looking  at  these  reports  in  connection  with 
the  facta  which  were  subsequently  brought  to  light,  under  the 
most  solemn  judicial  investigations  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  and  under  the  extra-judicial  powers  which  were 
granted  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  guilt,  we  must  either 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  committees  were  the  dupes  of 
blind  or  wicked  informers,  or  were  unable  to  arrive  at  a  sound 
judgment  upon  the  facts  presented  to  them,  or  were  not  unwilling 
to  spread  a  panic  which  would  leave  parliament  for  an  indefinite 
time  to  its  ordinaiy  struggles  for  the  inter^ta  of  particular  classes 
to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  welfare  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  But,  under  the  influence  of  these  reports,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  made  such  a  resistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  would  have  prevented  the  enactment  of  stringent 
measures,  one  of  which  was  decidedly  unconslitntional.     Bills 
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were  brought  in  and  passed  by  large  majorities,  to  guard  against 
and  avert  the  dangers  which  had  be«n  so  alarmingly  proclaimed. 
The  first  of  these  renewed  the  act  for  the  prevention  and  punisli- 
meni  of  attempts  to  sednee  soldiers  and  sailors  from  their  alle- 
giance ;  the  second  extended  to  the  Prince  Regent  all  the  safe- 
guards against  treasonable  attempts  which  secure  the  actual  sover- 
eigo  ;  the  third  was  for  the  prevention  of  seditious  meetings.  The 
last  of  the  four  was  the  most  dangerous  and  the  least  called  for. 
It  gave  to  the  executive  power  the  fearful  right  of  imprisonment 
without  trial.  In  common  parlance,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended,  under  "  An  Act  to  empower  His  Majesty  to  se- 
cure and  detain  such  persons  as  His  Majesty  shall  su.-!peet  are 
conspiring  against  his  person  and  goverameat."  The  suspension 
was,  however,  in  this  instance,  limited  to  the  ensuing  1  at  of  July. 
The  Habeas  Corpns  Suspension  Act  was  passed  on  the  3d  of 
March;  the  bill  for  restraining  seditious  meetings  did  jjatehof 
not  become  law  till  the  29th  of  March,  Within  a  tua  Biantst- 
week  after  the  passing  of  the  act  for  imprisonment  *"'' 
without  trial,  and  before  the  magistrates  had  received  any  acces- 
sion to  their  power  as  to  the  dispersion  of  tumultuous  assemblies, 
an  occurrence  look  place  at  Manchester,  which  was  at  once  evi- 
dence of  the  agitated  condition  of  distressed  multitudes  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  their 
purposes.  This  was  the  famous  march  of  the  BlanketeeM.  And 
yet,  when  the  renewed  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpns  Act 
was  proposed  in  June,  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  entered 
into  minute  detail  of  this  senseless  project,  as  one  of  the  argu- 
ments for  tampering  again  with  the  liberties  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. A  plain  and  honest  account  of  this  affair  is  given  by  Sam- 
uel Bamford.  According  to  his  narrative,  William  Benbow,  the 
shoemaker,  had  taken  a  great  share  in  getting  up  and  arran^g 
a  vast  meeting,  subsequently  called  the  Blanket  Meeting,  for  the 
purpose  of  marching  to  London  to  petition  the  Prince  Regent  in 
person.  Bamford  himself  wholly  condemned  the  measure.  He 
deprecated  the  blind  zeal  of  those  who  had  proposed  it;  he  be- 
lieved they  were  instigated  by  those  who  would  betray  them.  Up 
to  this  time  the  maxim  of  the  reformers  had  been,  "  Hold  fest 
by  the  laws."  New  doctrines  now  began  to  be  broached,  which, 
if  not  in  direct  violation  of  the  law,  were  ill-disguised  subter- 
fuges for  its  evasion.  The  Blanket  Meeting,  however,  took  place 
in  St.  Peter's  Field  at  Manchester,  It  consisted,  according  to 
Bamford,  of  four  or  five  thousand  operatives  —  according  to  the 
second  report  of  the  Lords'  secret  committee,  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand.  "  Many  of  the  individuals,"  says  Bamford,  *  "  were 
observed  to  have  blankets,  rugs,  or  large  coats,  rolled  up  and  tied 

1  Bomford'a  Life  of  a  Radical,  i.  p.  33. 
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knapsack-like  on  their  backs  ;  some  carried  bundles  under  tbeir 
arms  ;  some  liad  papers,  supposed  to  be  petitions,  rolled  up  ;  and 
some  had  stout  walking-sficks."  The  magistrates  came  upon  the 
field  aud  read  the  riot  act ;  the  meeting  was  dispersed  by  the 
military  and  constables  ;  three  hundred  commenced  a  straggling 
march,  followed  by  a  body  of  yeomanry,  and  a  hundred  and 
eighty  reached  Macclesfield  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Some  were 
apprehended,  some  lay  in  the  fields.  The  next  morning  the 
numbers  had  almost  melted  away ;  "  about  a  score  arrived  at 
Leek,  and  six  only  were  known  to  pass  Ashbourne  Bridge." 
More  terrible  events,  however,  were  in  preparation.  According 
to  the  second  report  of  the  Loi-ds'  secret  committee,  "  It  was  on 
the  mgbt  of  the  30th  of  Mar-ch  that  a  general  insurrection  was 
intended  to  have  commenced  at  Manchester.  The  magistrates 
were  to  be  seized  ;  the  prisoners  were  to  be  liberated ;  the  sol- 
diers were  either  to  be  surprised  in  their  barracks,  or  a  certain 
number  of  factories  were  to  be  set  on  fire,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  soldiers  out  of  their  barracks,  of  which  a  party  sta- 
tioned near  them  for  that  object  wei-e  then  to  take  possession, 

with   a  view  of  seizing   the  magazine This    atrocious 

conspiracy  was  detected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates,  and 
defeated  by  the  apprehension  aud  confinement  of  some  of  the 
ringleaders  a  few  days  before  the  period  flsed  for  its  execution." 
Bamford  i-eeorda,  that  on  the  day  after  the  Blanket  Meeting,  "  a 
man  dressed  mudi  like  a  dyer "  came  to  him  at  Middleton,  "  to 
propose  that  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  whicli  the  Blanket- 
eera  had  i-eceived  at  the  meeting  and  afterwards, '  a  Moscow  of 
Manchester'  should  take  place  that  very  night."  Bamford  and 
his  friends  dismissed  him.  with  the  assurance  that  be  was  the 
dupe  of  some  designing  villain.  The  scheme  which  this  dupe  or 
scoundrel  propounded  was  exactly  that  described  in  the  Lords' 
report.  But  there  were  men  who  did  not  receive  this  proposal 
with  disgust  and  suspicion,  as  those  of  Middleton  did.  The 
avowed  reform-leaders  —  delegates  and  Hampden-Club  men  — 
were  under  perpetual  tenor.  Some  wandered  from  their  homes 
in  dread  of  imprisonment ;  oihers  were  seized  in  the  bosom  of 
their  families.  Public  meetings  were  at  an  end.  The  fears  and 
passions  of  lai^  bodies  of  men  had  no  safety-valve.  "  Open 
meetings  thus  being  suspended,  secret  ones  ensued;  they  were 
originated  at  Manchester,  and  assembled  under  various  pretexts. 
....  Theii'  real  puTp<ee,  divulged  only  to  fiie  initiated,  was  to 
carry  into  effect  the  night  attack  on  Manchester,  the  attempt  at 
which  had  betbre  failed  for  want  of  arrangement  and  coopera- 
tion." A  little  while  after  this  "  Moscow  "  proposal,  a  eo-delegal« 
came  to  Bamford,  to  propose  the  assassination  of  all  the  ministers. 
We  know  that  this  scheme  smouldered  for  several  years.     "  The 
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&ct  was,"  says  Bamford,^  "  this  unfortunate  person,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  an  unsuspecting  mind,  aa  I  believe,  had,  during  one  of 
his  visits  to  London,  formed  a  connection  with  Oliver,  the  spy  — 
which  connection,  during  several  succeeding  months,  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  secret  meetings  and  plots  in  various  parts  of  Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire,  and  Derb^hire ;  and  ended  in  the  tragedy  of 
Brandreth,  Ludlow,  and  Turner,  at  Derby."  The  course  of  this 
tragedy  we  have  now  to  recoanL  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  insur- 
rectionary movements  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  in  1817,  that 
has  left  any  traces  of  judicial  investigation,  with  the  exception  of 
proceedings  at  Tork,  at  which  all  the  state-prisoners  were  dis- 
charged by  the  grand  jury,  or  acquitted  upon  trial.  All  the  per- 
sons connected  with  the  Blanket  expedition,  and  the  expected 
risings  at  Manchester,  were  discharged  before  trial. 

The  midland  counties  of  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Derby, 
had  been  in  a  disturbed  state  for  several  yeara.  The  Detby  iEHut- 
habit  of  daring  outrage  was  familiar  to  large  niiinbers  k*"™- 
of  the  manufacturing  populatiou.  We  have  already  exhibited  ^ 
that  course  of  ignorant  and  brutal  violence  known  as  Luddism. 
On  the  23d  of  June,  1817,  Mr.  Ponsonby  described  this  system,' 
aa  one  that  had  not  originated  in  political  principles ;  but  he 
expressed  his  belief  that  those  who  had  been  trained  to  mischief 
by  its  laws  had  mixed  themselves  with  those  who  had  political 
objects  in  view,  and  that  from  them  had  proceeded  some  of  the 
most  atrocious  suggestions  for  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace. 
At  the  Leicester  assizes  on  the  1st  of  April,  eight  men  were 
tried  and  convicted  of  the  most  daring  outrages  at  Loughborough, 
and  six  of  these  offenders  were  executed  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month.  -There  was  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  this  trial 
to  connect  the  crimes  of  these  men  with  any  political  opinions. 
But  amongst  a  population  that  for  four  years  had  witnessed  the 
night  attacks  of  armed  men  upon  machinery,  and  with  whom 
some  of  the  leaders  of  such  organized  attacks  were  in  habitual 
intercourse,  it  is  manifest  that  the  materials  for  political  insur- 
rection were  abundantly  accumulated.  It  was  not  the  part  of  a 
wise  and  humane  government  to  permit  the  feeblest  spark  of 
excitement  from  without  to  approach  these  inflammable  materials. 
Wo  do  not  think  that  the  fects  which  time  has  revealed  warrant 
us  in  going  so  far  as  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  who  in  his  place  in 
pailiament  declared,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1818,  that  in  bis 
conscience  he  believed  the  whole  of  the  Derbyshii-e  insurrectiou 
was  the  work  of  the  peisons  sent  by  government ;  but  we  do 
think  that  these  facts  jostify  a  strong  conviction  that  without  the 
agency  of  these  persons  the  insurrection  would  not  have  taken 
place.     On  the  motion  for  the  first  reading  of  the  biU  for  oon- 

'  Bamford,  i.  p.  77.  3  gee  anie,  p.  6i.         >  Hanaacd,  sxxivi.  p.  1114. 
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tinning  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpns,  on  the  23d  of  June, 
Mr,  Ponsonby,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  secret  committee, 
but  had  dissented  from  the  majority  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
further  suspension,  stafod  to  the  House  ^  "  some  of  the  information 
gained  from  the  papers  and  evidence  preseated  fo  the  committee." 
In  March,  a  person  calling  himself  a  delegate  came  to  Loadon 
from  one  of  the  midland  districts,  imd  was  introduced  to  one  of 
similar  opiniom.  He  of  similar  opinions  gave  discouraging 
information  as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  capitah  The 
representations  of  the  delegate  as  to  the  impatience  of  the  coun- 
try districts  "  to  throw  off  the  yoke,"  as  he  termed  it,  were  not 
responded  to.  But  he  met  two  other  persons  ready  to  return 
with  hira  as  delegates  from  London ;  and  Mr,  Oliver  proposed  to 
go  along  with  them,  making  a  fourth  delegate.  Before  they 
proceeded  on  their  journey,  Oliver  was  in  communication  wili 
the  Home  Office  ;  but  received  no  instructions  to  compromise  the 
safety  of  any  one  by  tempting  them  into  practices  which  he  after- 
wards exposed.  The  co-ddegafes  relied  fully  on  Ohver  —  the 
countiy  delegate  introduced  him  to  all  his  friends  as  a  second 
self.  Oliver  remained  among  these  people  from  the  17th  of 
April  to  the  27lh  of  May,  everywhei'e  received  as  the  London 
delegate.  He  was  examined  before  the  secret  committee,  and 
told  them  he  was  very  shy  of  giving  information ;  what  he  said 
was,  that  "  London  was  ready  to  rise,  and  only  wished  fo  know 
what  assistance  could  he  derived  from  the  country ;  and  that  the 
people  of  London  would  not  stir  first,  but  would  be  ready  to 
second  any  movement  from  the  country.  His  friend,  the  country 
delegate,  gave  effect  to  this  information,  by  telling  his  brethren, 
the  country  delegates,  that  73,000  individuals  could  be  relied  on 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  capital,  and  75,000  in  the  western. 
Mr.  Ponsonby  thus  showed,  with  a  moderation  and  candor  most 
advantageously  contrasted  with  the  frenzied  declamations  against 
individual  members  of  the  gdvemment,  made  by  such  popularity- 
himters  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr,  Grey  Bennett,  that  the 
representations  of  Oliver  himself,  arid  the  representations  which 
he  permitted  to  be  made  with  his  knowledge  and  approval,  did 
excite  the  wretched  individuals,  with  whom  the  spy-delegate 
and  the  dupe-delegate  conversed,  to  acts  of  rebellion  or  insubor- 
dination. But  Mr.  Ponsonby  only  traced  Oliver  to  the  27th  of 
May.  We  are  now  enabled  to  follow  his  course  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Derbyshire  insurrection.  On  the  fjth  of  June  an 
outbreak  in  Yorl^hire  was  expected,  and  ten  delegates  were 
arrested  at  ThomhiU-leee,  near  Dewsbury.  On  the  day  of  the 
meeting,  Oliver  called  on  Mr.  Willans,  a  bookseller  of  Dewsbury, 
and  urged  him  to  attend  the  meeting  of  delegates  at  ThomhiU- 

'  Hansard,  sxsvi.  p.  1116. 
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leea.  He  had  two  months  before  addressed  Willans  in  the  most 
fraitoraiis  liuigua-^c,  Willans,  having  some  suspicion,  of  the  in- 
cendiaiy,  refused  to  go.  Oliver  himself  attended  the  meeting, 
and  was  arrested  with  the  others ;  but  in  the  evening  he  was  at 
large  in  Wakefield,  and,  entenDg  the  coach  to  go  to  Leeds,  was 
accosted  by  a  livery  servant  of  Sir  John  Bjng,  who  commanded 
the  forces  in  the  disturbed  districts.  This  servant,  after  Oliver 
was  gone,  said  that  a  few  days  before  he  had  driven  him  in  a  ^g 
from  i>ia  master's  house  to  meet  a  coach.  Thrae  circumstances 
were  discovered  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  BMnes,  of  Leeds,  who 
published  them  in  his  influential  newspaper ;  and  they  formed 
tiie  subject  of  a  violent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
16lh  of  June.  In  a  work  of  considerable  historical  importance,* 
which  appeared  in  February,  1847,  and  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  frequently  to  refer,  fbis  particular  transaction  was 
minutely  gone  into,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  Lord  Sidmouth, 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  against  the  im- 
putations which  arose  out  of  the  employment  of  sach  persons  as 
Oliver.  "  None  of  them,"  says  the  audior,'  "  were  employed  in 
the  first  instance  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  hut  themselves  sought  him 
out ;  and  if,  which  is  not  probable,  they  in  any  instances  insti- 
gated tbe  conspirators  to  ciime,  in  order  to  betray  them,  the 
treacherous  a«t  must  have  been  entirely  their  own ;  as  nothing 
would  have  excited  more  his  lordship's  indignation  than  the  bare 
idea  of  so  base  a  proceeding,"  The  Dean  of  Norwich  has  ob- 
tained the  most  satisfectory  testimony  of  Lord  Strafford  (Edt- 
merly  Sir  John  Byng)  to  this  opinioQ  of  Lord  Sidmoutli's  own 
conduct^  in  a  letter  wrilteo  in  August,  1846;  "Oliver,"  Lord 
Strafford  writes,'  "  was  sent  to  me  with  a  letter  from  Lord  Sid- 
mouth, to  tlie  pui-port  that  he,  Oliver,  was  going  down  into  that 
part  of  tlie  country  where  meetings  were  being  frequently  held, 
and  that  he  had  been  desired  to  communicate  to  me  any  informa- 
tion he  might  obtain  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  such  meetings, 
in  order  that  I  might  take  timely  measures  to  prevent  their 
taking  place ;  the  wish  and  intention  being  to  prevent,  not  to 
encourage  them,  as  was  alleged  gainst  the  goverument,"  Sir 
John  Byng  himself  was  perfectly  incapable,  as  was  acknowl- 
edged on  all  hands,  of  turning  the  spy  into  a  tempter.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  Oliver  was  a  double  deceiver.  On  the  1 6th  of 
June,  Mr.  Allsop,  who  had  been  active  at  Nottingham  in  Ike 
preservation  of  the  peace,  as  the  Dean  of  Norwich  reports,  wrote 
to  Lord  Sidmouth  as  foUows :  *  "  I  feel  myself  called  upon,  in 
justice  to  Oliver,  to  make  this  communication  to  your  lordship 

1  Life  and  Correspondencu  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  by  the  Hon.  George  Fellow, 
D.  D.,  Dean  of  Norwicii. 
a  Vol.  iii.  p.  167,  3  Life,  iii.  p.  194.  '  Life,  iii.  p.  189. 
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respecting  him.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  on  the  7th 
of  June,  on  his  arrival  at  Nottingham  from  Leeds.  Altliough 
he  then  knew  that  a  meeting  was  to  take  place  in  the  evening, 
he  fixed  to  leave  for  Birmingliam  in  the  afternoon,  and  only  con- 
sented to  stay  for  the  meeting  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Hooley 
and  myself,  in  order  to  furnish  us  with  the  necessary  information. 
Oliver  expressly  stated  to  us  that  his  instructions  fiv)m  Sir  John 
Byng  were,  Dot  to  conceal  anything  as  to  the  Yorkshire  meeting 
by  which  these  people  could  he  deceived ;  and  he  also  stated  his 
instructions  from  your  lordship,  not  to  hold  out  any  encourage- 
ment. It  was  then  most  explicitly  decided,  that  at  the  meeting 
in  the  evening  he  should  not,  in  any  way  whatever,  hold  out  the 
least  encouragement  or  inducement  to  the  persons  who  might 
be  there,  to  take  any  other  steps  than  such  as  they  might  think 
proper  to  adopt  themselves;  and  I  am  persuaded,  my  lord,  that 
such  was  this  man's  conduct  accordingly,  for  his  life  was  in  the 
greatest  danger,  their  suspicion  of  him  being  excited  by  his  re- 
fusal to  remain  at  Nottingham  and  countenance  their  proceedings, 
and  he  only  consented  to  stay,  at  hist,  lo  lessen  their  suspicions." 
Of  this  meeting  at  Nottingham  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  trials  of 
the  Derby  traitors  convey  no  record.  All  evidence  was  sup- 
pressed of  any  circumstances  prior  to  the  8th  of  June.  We 
have  now  to  follow  the  course  of  these  remarkable  trials,'  with 
the  certainty  that  the  spy  of  government  was  at  the  meeting  of 
the  7th  of  June,  at  wliich  this  outbreak  was  organized,  and  with 
a  tolerably  clear  conviction,  as  will  become  more  evident,  that  the 
unhappy  agents  in  this  insurrection  were  acted  upon  by  the  most 
extraordinary  delusions  from  without.  The  defence  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  was,  that  the  leaders  of  a  con- 
spiracy might  be  seized  so  as  to  prevent  an  outbreak.  The 
peace  preservers  of  Nottingham  on  the  7th  of  June  induced  the 
government  spy  to  attend  a  meeting  of  supposed  conspirators,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  the  necessary  information.  If  they 
had  acted  upon  that  infonnatiom  by  arresting  the  conspirators, 
the  Derby  insurrection  would  have  been  crushed  in  the  egg. 
The  expression  of  Mr.  AIlsop,  "it  was  explicitly  decided"  that 
no  encouragement  should  be  given  by  the  spy,  assumes  a  discus- 
sion previous  to  the  decision.  Where  there  are  clear  and  honest 
intentions  alone,  it  is  not  necessary  explicitly  to  decide  against 
the  adoption  of  a  ti'eacherous  and  disgraceful  line  of  conduct. 

On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  June,''  there  was  a  remarkable  assem- 
blage at  Pentridge,  a  village  situated  some  two  miles  from  the 
Ambergate  station,  on  the  present  Norlh  Midknd  Railway.  The 
village  is  in  the  hilly  and  thinly-peopled  district  to  the  west  of 

1  State  Trials,  xxxii.  pp.  755-1394. 

!  Ibid.,  Evidence  for  the  Crown,  pp.  795-863. 
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the  river  Derwent.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Pentridge  there  are 
several  other  scattered  villages  —  ail  not  far  removed  from  a 
direct  road  to  Nottingham,  About  a  mile  from  Pentridge,  at 
Butterley,  was  a  large  ii-on-ftiundry.  Two  men,  in  the  employ  of 
the  proprietors  of  this  foundry,  went  into  the  Whit«  Horse  pnb- 
lic-house,  at  Pentridge,  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  June,  and 
found  a  good  many  persona  in  the  parlor  there,  "  talking  about 
this  revolntion."  There  was  one  amongst  Ihem  they  called  "  The 
Captain."  He  had  a  map  in  his  hand,  and  the  people  came  in, 
and  kept  asking  him  questions  ;  and  he  said,  there  would  be  no 
good  to  be  done  except  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  goveiiiment. 
All  the  country  was  to  rise  —  all  at  one  time.  Many  talked 
thus.  They  made  no  secret.  They  spoke  it  openly.  They  did 
not  mind  who  heard  them.  They  said  they  had  plenty  of  pikes  ; 
and  they  would  go  and  talte  Nottingham  wholly  to  themselves ; 
and  when  they  got  to  Nottingham,  every  man  would  have  a  hnn- 
dred  guineas,  and  plenty  of  rum,  and  it  would  be  nothing  but  a 
journey  of  pleasure.  This  extraordinary  assembly  lasted  six  or 
seven  hours.  The  two  men  from  the  iron-works  were  special 
constables ;  hut  they  were  afraid  to  say  anything  about  it.  Hav- 
ing agi-eed  to  meet  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  afier  dark,  the  peo- 
ple separated.  The  captain,  with  the  map  in  his  hand,  was 
Jeremiah  Brandreth,  a  framework-knitter,  whose  family  had 
received  parochial  rehef.  Mr.  Denman  —  who  was  counsel  for 
the  prisoners  —  after  Brandreth  had  been  convicted,  compared 
this  man  with  the  Corsair  of  Lord  Byron,  as  one  who 

"  Dazalea,  laada,  yet  cbilla,  the  vnlgar  heart," 

and  obtains  his  superiority  by 

"The  power,  the  nerve,  the  magic  of  the  mind  " 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Denman's  rhetorical  description  of  the  mastery 
of  this  man  over  his  weak  followers,  through  "  the  influence  of 
great  courage,  of  uncommon  decision,  of  unrelentmg  ftimness, 
the  influence  of  an  eye  like  no  eye  that  I  ever  beheld  before,  of 
a  countenance  and  flgure  formed  for  activity,  eiitei  priie,  and 
command,"  we  must  be  content  to  believe,  from  the  evidence  of 
Brondreth's  acts,  that  he  was  a  frantic  enthusiast,  goaded  to  vio- 
lence by  great  poverty,  by  imaginary  oppression,  and,  what  is 
more,  by  the  grossest  delusions  as  to  his  own  power  and  the 
strength  of  hia  cause.  We  do  not  think  that  he  was  the  less 
dangerous  from  his  real  character  and  the  real  circumstances 
around  him ;  but,  we  believe,  as  Mr.  Denman  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that,  in  spite  of  hia  influence  and  command,  "  he  was 
most  clearly  himself  an  instrument  wielded  by  other  hands." 
On  Saturday  night,  the  7th  of  June,  Oliver  goes  to  a  meeting  at 
Nottingham,  with  instructions  from   Sir  John   Byng,  "not  to 
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conceal  anything  as  to  the  Yorkshire  meeting  by  which  these  peo- 
ple could  be  deceived."  Ou  Simday  morning  the  Nottingham 
captain  is  beard  saying,  "All  tbo  country  is  to  rise,  all  at  one 
time."  On  Monday  uight  he  passes  the  door  of  a  laboring  man 
at  South  Wingfield,  about  three  miles  from  Pentridge,  in  his  way 
to  an  old  bain  up  in  the  field  ;  and  he  urges  the  man  to  come 
with  him,  saying  that  "  the  countries,  England,  Ireland,  and 
France,  were  to  rise  that  night  at  ten  o'clock  i "  and  that  "  the 
northern  clouds,  men  fi'oin  the  north,  would  come  down  and 
sweep  all  before  them."  This  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
information  that  Oliver  was  authorized  to  give  to  the  Nottingham 
meeting,  that  the  Yorkshire  delegates  —  3ie  northern  clouds  — 
were  scattered  on  the  previous  Friday.  It  is  difficult  not  to 
regard  the  language  of  Brandreth  as  pnre  insanity,  especially 
when  we  contrast  it  with  the  sober  sense  of  some  aroand  him. 
"  There  n'as  an  old  woman  standing  by,"  says  the  South  Wing- 
field  man,  "  and  she  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  '  My 
lad,  we  have  got  a  magistrate  here ; ' "  and  the  laborer  himself, 
"  thought  he  must  be  drunk  or  mad,  to  think  o^  such  things." 
But  on  the  madman  went.  In  the  old  bam  at  South  Wingfleld 
he  assembled  twenty  men,  who.  had  pikes  and  guns,  and  they 
went  forward,  stopping  at  solitary  houses,  and  demanding  guns, 
and  dragging  unwilling  men  out  of  their  beds  and  hiding-places, 
and  compelling  them  to  march  with  them.  At  the  farm-house  of 
a  widow,  who  hehaved  with  unflinching  courage,  Brandreth 
fired  in  at  a  window,  and  killed  one  of  her  servants,  upon  arms 
being  refused  to  biro.  His  followers  said  he  should  not  have 
shot  that  poor  innocent  man ;  and  he  replied,  it  was  his  duty  to 
do  it.  Onwards  they  marehed  —  the  volunteers  and  the  con- 
scripts; and  the  captain,  when  they  halted  at  some  lone  dwell- 
ings, and  met  with  any  one  who  refused  to  march,  had  his  I'cady 
exhortation,  that  "a  great  cloud  out  of  the  north  would  sweep 
all  before  them ; "  with  the  more  particular  information,  that  "  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  go  further  than  Nottingham,  for  Lon- 
don would  be  taken  by  the  time  they  got  there."  Who  can  doubt 
tbat  the  unhappy  man  was  dreaming  of  the  "  75,000  men  in  the 
eastern  parts  ol'  the  capital,  and  75,000  in  the  western  '' '  Some 
of  the  pressed  men  ran  away  in  the  darkness ;  one  refused  to 
march  in  rank,  and  upon  Brandreth  swearing  he  would  shoot  him 
in  a  moment,  the  bold  fellow  stepped  up  to  him  with  his  knife  , 
and  the  captain  turned  off  from  him.  During  all  this  march  the 
rain  was  incessant.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  Butterley 
iron-works,  their  nmnbers  amounted  to  about  a  hundred.^     Eran- 
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drcth  was  boldly  met  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  manager  of  the  works, 
and,  when  be  demanded  men,  was  told :  "  You  shall  not  have  one 
of  them ;  you  are  too  many  already,  unless  jou  were  going  for  a 
better  purpose ;  disperse  !  depend  upon  it,  the  laws  will  be  too 
strong  for  you  ;  you  are  going  with  halters  about  your  necks." 
Three  men  took  shelter  in  the  office  of  the  works.  One  roan, 
Isaac  Ludlam,  who  was  afterwards  convicted  and  executed,  was 
exhorted  by  Mr.  Goodwin  not  to  go  on ;  but  he  answered,  much 
agitated,  "  I  am  as  bad  as  I  can  be  ;  I  cannot  go  back."  Ailer 
a  shoit  pause,  Brandreth  gave  the  command,  "  March."  Soon 
after,  this  main  body  was  followed  by  about  iifty  other  men.  On 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June,  Mr.  EoUeston,  a  magistrate, 
went  from  Nottingham,  on  the  road  towards  Eastwood,  about  six 
miles  from  Nottingham,  and  meeting  there  a  considerable  body 
of  men  armed  wilh  pikes,  he  returned  to  Nottingham,  imd  pro- 
cured some  troops  from  the  barracks,  eighteen  privates,  com- 
manded by  a  captain  and  a  subaltern.  Upon  hearing  that  the 
soldiers  were  coming,  the  insurgents  fled.  The  captain  in  com- 
mand of  the  hussars  deposed  that  the  military  were  kept  on  the 
alert  during  the  night.  He  was  ordered  out  with  a  party,  on  the 
road  towards  Derbyshire,  about  sis  in  the  morning,  and  ap- 
proached about  sixty  men  near  Eastwood,  who  fled  across  the 
fields.  A  man  in  the  road  tried  to  form  them,  but  they  paid  no 
attention  to  him.  A  number  of  prisoners  were  taken,  and  about 
forty  guns  and  other  arms  were  collected  together. 

Thus  ended  "  the  Derbyshire  insuri-ection."  For  these  offences, 
three  men  were  executed ;  eleven  were  transported  for  life ;  four 
were  transported  for  fourteen  years  ;  and  five  were  imprisoned 

There  is  one  piece  of  evidence  connected  with  these  transac- 
tions which  the  Dean  of  Norwich  has  overlooked,  —  the  evidence 
of  Samuel  Bamford,  a  poor  weaver,  but  a  man  of  considerable 
talent  and  unquestionable  honesty  —  a  man  who  has  now  a  keen 
sense  of  his  early  mistakes,  and  a  conviction  that  "  no  redemption 
for  the  masses  can  exist,  save  one  that  should  arise  from  their 
own  virtue  and  knowledge."  Bamford  was  arrested  on  a  suspi- 
cion of  high  treason,  and  was  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the 
king's  messengers  on  the  30th  of  March,  virho  conveyed  him  from 
Manchester  to  Jjjudon.  He  was  five  times  examined  before  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  he  describes  these  examinations  as  being  con- 
ducted by  Lord  Sidmouth  with  the  greatest  patience  and  kind- 
ness. He  was  finally  discharged  on  the  30th  of  April.  Soon  after 
Bamford's  return  to  Middleton,  he  found  that  private  meetings 
had  been  held  in  his  absence,  and  suspicious  intrigues  carried 
on ;  that  Joseph  Mitchell,  an  old  acquaintance,  and  a  stranger,  were 
tiie  chief  movers  in  these  proceedings.     One  day,  there  came 
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to  him  an  oU  man,  wlio  had  been  his  co-delegate  to  London  fixim 
Derby,  and  a  fall  decent-looking  young  man,  muuh  like  a  town's 
weaver.  The  old  man  said  a  delegate  meeting  was  to  be  held 
in  Yorkshire,  which  would  cause  a  finishing  blow  to  be  levelled 
at  the  borough-mongers  ;  and  that  a  man  flxim  Middleten,  whose 
name  he  gave,  and  who  had  attended  several  previous  meetings, 
was  particularly  wanted  on  the  present  occasion  —  concluding  by 
asking  Bamford  to  direct  him  to  that  man,  Bamford  suspected 
mischief,  and  pretended  not  to  know  such  a  man.  He  was  sus- 
picious of  the  designs  of  the  stranger,  who  had  been  about  Mid- 
dletoB,  and  had  even  inquired  for  him  after  his  dischat^.  Bam- 
ford advised  the  old  man  to  pause  ;  but  he  "  huffed  at  the  advice." 
The  old  man  was  Thomas  Bacon,  one  of  those  who  were  arr^gned 
at  Derby,  and  transported  for  lite  ;  the  young  man  was  "William 
Turner,  who  was  executed  with  Brandreth  and  Ludlam.  Bam- 
ford thus  conclades  this  narrative  :  ^  "  The  stranger  whom  Joseph 
Mitchell  had  so  assiduously  introduced  amongst  the  discontented 
classes  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshii-e,  first  inveigled 
them  into  treasonable  associations,  then  te  armed  insurrections, 
and  then  betrayed  them.  That  stranger,  that  betrayer,  reader, 
was  Oliver,  the  spy." 

The  acquittal  of  Wataon,  for  high  treason,  took  place  on  the 
16th  of  June.  It  appears  to  have  had  no  influence  on  the  meas- 
ures of  government.  The  second  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  was  passed  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses ;  and  the 
Prince  Eegent,  in  his  speech  cbsing  this  session  on  the  12th  of 
July,  averred  that  "  a  favorable  change  was  happily  taking  place 
in  the  internal  situation  of  the  country,  which  was  to  be  mainly 
ascribed  to  the  salutary  measures  which  parliament  had  adopted 
for  procuring  the  public  tranquillity."  The  private  records  of 
Iiord  Sidmouth's  life  show  that  he  had  no  great  confidence  in  the 
"  fevorable  change."  At  the  end  of  July,  Lord  Sidmouth  estab- 
lished his  family  at  Malvern,  intending  to  remain  tliere  a  short 
time  himself,  "  and  then  bach,"  as  he  said,  "  to  sedition  and  trea- 
son again  ;  "  his  under-Beeretary  being  left  in  charge  during  the 
interim.  Before  bis  lordship's  departure,  however,  aa  he  infoi-med 
his  brother  on  the  20th,^  he  "  revised  all  the  cases  of  persons  com- 
mitted and  detained  under  the  Suspension  Act ;  and  the  result, 
he  trusted,  would  be  the  release  of  some  upon  their  own  recc^- 
nizance,  and  increased  indulgence  to  those  who  could  not  be  re- 
leased," How  stands  the  balance,  then,  of  "  sedition  and  trea- 
son," on  tlie  part  of  the  people,  and  "  the  salutary  measures  for 
preserving  the  public  tranqnilhty,"  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment ?  Watson  was  acquitted  of  high  treason,  alleged  against 
him  for  his  absurd  and  guilty  participation  in  the  Spa-fields  riots, 
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which  formed  so  important  a  matter  of  the  first  reports  of  the 
secret  committee.  Three  others  of  the  Spa-fields  conspirators,^ 
indicted  with  him,  were  discharged;  tJie  younger  Watson  haii 
eluded  all  pursuit.  The  jwraons  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  Castle 
and  Glasgow  jail,  on  the  charge  of  treason,  seventeen  in  number, 
were  set  at  liberty  in.  July,  receiving  seven  shillings  each  to 
carry  them  home.  The  Yorkshire  insurrection  thus  terminated. 
"  The  trials  of  the  state-prisoners,'  as  they  have  been  called, 
dosed  at  York,  this  day,  August  22 ;  and  of  the  twenty-four  per- 
sons against  whom  the  government  solicitor  was  instructed  to 
institute  prosecutions,  ten  have  been  pronounced  not  guilty ; 
against  eleven  others  no  hills  were  found;  and  one  has  been  lib- 
erated on  bail ;  leaving  only  two  of  the  whole  number  in  con- 
finement, and  these  two  have  been  detained  without  tidal,  by  a 
secretary  of  state's  waiTant,  under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act."  The  Manchester  Blankefeera  were  all  discharged, 
in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  expressed 
to  LordSidmouth  by  letter  on  the2l8t  of  March,  that  the  French 
Revolution  was  to  be  acted  over  again  in  England :  *  "  I  am 
sure,  my  loi-d,  the  intended  march  of  the  delegates  from  Man- 
chester to  London  must  too  forcibly  have  reminded  your  lord- 
ship of  the  march  of  the  Maraeillois  to  Paris,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution,  not  to  have  convinced  your  lord- 
ship that  the  copy  must  have  been  at  least  recommended  by  some 
person  deeply  concerned  in  the  original."  These  were  the  es- 
cilements  of  the  fears  of  the  great  and  the  rich,  that  kept  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  a  fever  about  plots,  and  "sedition  and  trea- 
son." He  was  a  courageous  man,  and  what  is  called  a  consistent 
man.  He  was  complimented  on  every  side  about  his  "  public 
exertions."  *  Whatever  of  peaceful  and  happy  prospects  re- 
mained in  the  country  were  to  be  attributed  to  his  "  firmness  and 
prompt  exertions  in  keeping  down  the  democrats,"  Sedition 
and  treason  had  become  associated  in  his  own  mind  with  his  own 
importance.  He  was  anxious  to  discharge  his  duty ;  and  he  saw 
only  one  path  before  lum— the  detection  and  punishment  of 
democratic  movements.  He  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  plots. 
On  the  7th  of  October  there  were  "  extraordinary  drcurastances  " 
which  would  prevent  him  making  another  excursion  that  year. 
This  was  a  plot  to  attack  the  Tower  on  the  11th  of  October. 
The  plan,  as  we  learn  by  a  private  letter  of  Lord  Sidmouth  on 
the  13th,'  was  in  imitation  of  that  of  Despard,  and  a  number  of 
persons  met  accordingly  on  Tower  HOI,  but  retired  and  dispersed. 
No  other  record  exists  of  this  plot  that  we  can  discover.  With 
the  Derby  insurrections,  therefore,  must  the  historian  be  content, 
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if  he  desire  to  bring  forward  a  peiToanent  example  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  government  over  the  rebellious  designs  that  frightened 
the  isle  from  its  propriety.  And  yet  it  would  appear  that  the 
eouree  of  these  trials  was  not  entirely  satisfeetory  to  all  in  author- 
ity, as  they  certainly  were  not  to  the  nation  in  general.  Lord 
Colchester  writes  to  Lord  Sidmouth  on  the  26th  of  October:  "1 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  great  satisfaction  at  the  issue 
of  the  Derby  trials,  as  most  important  to  the  country,  in  dispelling 
the  mischievous  delusion  that  high  treason  was  an  offence  for 
which  low  persons  were  not  punishable."  We  have  great  doubts 
whether  such  a  mischievous  delusion  ever  existed.  We  know 
that  when  the  Cato  Street  conspirators  were  brought  to  their 
just  punishment,  there  was  one  universal  feeling  of  satisfaction 
ttiroughout  the  land,  without  regard  to  their  being  low  persons. 
But  we  also  know  that  the  executions  at  Derby  —  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Erandreth,  who  had  dyed  his  hands  in  blood  — 
left  a  permanent  conviction  upon  the  minds,  not  only  of  low  per- 
sons, but  of  ft  large  number  of  the  best  informed  and  the  most 
influential  in  the  midland  districts,  that  these  unhappy  men  were 
state  victims.  There  was  a  profound  belief  that  the  ignorant 
violence  of  these  deluded  creatures  was  criminal,  but  that  it  was 
not  high  treason.  Lord  Colchester  intimates  that  some  in  high 
places  held  the  same  belief:  "Also,  I  do  most  exceedingly  re- 
joice, for  the  sake  of  my  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  his 
judgment  has  been  finally  vindicated  against  all  those  hesitating 
and  timid  counsels  which  would  have  inclined  to  discountenance 
these  proceedings,  burying  the  reputation  of  the  government  in 
irredeemable  disgrace,"  A  discriminating  lenity  in  this  solitary 
case  of  condemnation  by  a  jury,  might,  as  it  appears  to  us  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years,  have  redeemed  some  little  of  the  disgrace 
which  must  forever  attach  to  the  alarm  system  of  1817. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

On  moying  the  second  reading  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspen- 
sion Bill,  Lord  Sidmouth  made  the  following  state-  prosecuuonB 
ment:  "Some  noble  lords  had  complained  that  pros-  *"'iii>d. 
eeutioas  had  not  been  instituted  agfdnst  tte  authors,  printers, 
or  publishers  of  infamous  libels ;  but  it  was  but  justice  to  gov- 
ernment to  state  that  they  had  not  neglected  their  duty  with 
regai-d  to  these  publications.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the 
hands  of  ministers,  they  were  transmitted  to  the  law-officers  of 
the  crown,  who  felt  that  these  publications  were  drawn  up  with 
so  much  dexterity  —  the  authors  had  so  profited  by  former  les- 
sons of  experience  —  that  greater  difflcidties  to  conviction  pre- 
sented themselves  than  at  any  former  time-"  Within  a  month 
feom  this  declaration  Lord  Sidmouth  intrusted  the  administration 
of  the  law  of  libel  to  less  scrupulous  hands  than  the  law-officers 
of  the  crown.  On  the  27th  of  March,  the  Secretary  of  State 
addressed  his  famous  circular-letter  to  the  lords  heu-  j^^^  g^j. 
tenants  of  counties,  in  which,  ur^g  the  importance  month's 
of  preventing  the  circulation  of  blasphemous  and  se-  "'' 

ditious  pamphlets,  he  stated  that  he  had  obtained  the  opinion 
of  the  law-officers,  that  "  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  issue  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  a  person  charged  before  him,  upon  oath, 
with  the  publication  of  libels  of  the  nature  in  question,  and  com- 
pel him  to  give  bail  to  answer  the  charge."  He  called,  therefore, 
npon  the  lordslieutenants  to  communicate  this  opinion  at  the  ensu- 
ing quarter  sessions,  so  that  all  mag;istrfttes  might  act  thereupon. 
Such  a  proceeding  as  this  was  perhaps  the  most  daring  invasion 
of  public  liberty  that  had  been  attempted  since  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts.  It  called  forth  from  Lord  Grey,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
one  of  the  most  luminous  speeches  which  that  statesman  ever 
delivered.  One  passage  may  be  fitly  quoted : ^  "In  all  the 
varieties  of  writing  which  may  constitute  the  offence  of  libel, 
what  more  diflicnit  to  be  dedded  than  the  question  of  their  gnUt 
or  innocence?  What  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  undue 
motives  in  its  decision  ?  It  has  been  formerly  slated,  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  nay, 
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by  almost  all  of  them,  to  be  so  nice  and  difficult  a  question,  that 
it  could  not  be  safely  left  even  to  a  special  jury ;  that  they  were 
only  to  Jind  the  fact  of  publication ;  and  that  the  criminality  of 
the  writing,  as  a  question  of  law,  was  exdusi^ely  for  the  decision 
of  the  court.  This,  my  lords,  was  long  contended  for,  and  long 
acted  upon  as  law ;  till,  happily  for  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  for  the  liberty  of  the  country,  of  which  the  press  is  the 
great  palladium,  by  the  perseverance  of  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  (Lord  Erskine},  and  by  the  exertions  of  the  man  whom, 
in  public  life,  I  moat  loved  and  admired  (Mr.  Fos),  that  principle 
was  at  length  exploded ;  tuid  by  the  Libel  Bill  it  was  at  last 
established,  that  in  prosecutions  for  libel  both  the  law  and  the 
fact  were  witliin  the  province  of  the  jury,  and  to  be  determined 
by  them.  But,  my  lords,  what  avails  this  just  and  beneflcent 
statute  —  what  security  is  there  either  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  or  the  liberty  of  the  subject  —  if,  whilst  you  have  imposed 
this  salutary  rratraint  upon  the  judges  in  trials  for  libel,  yow 
give  to  them,  and  to  justices  of  the  peace,  before  trial,  a  right  to 
decide  that  difficult  question;  and  fo  commit  to  prison  —  in 
many  instances,  perhaps,  to  inflict  a  severer  punishment  than  the 
court  upon  conviction  would  adjudge  —  upon  a  charge  which, 
after  all,  may  turn  out  to  have  had  no  foundation,  but  in  Ihe 
false  interpretation  of  words  perfectly  innocent,  by  the  justice 
before  whom  the  charge  was  brought?  ....  If  such  be  the 
power  of  the  magistrate,  and  if  this  be  the  law,  where,  I  ask, 
are  all  the  boasted  securities  of  our  independence  and  freedom  ?  " 
The  House  of  Lords  was  indifferent  lo  the  preservation  of  these 
boasted  securities.  Writing,  four  months  after  this  debate,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Lord  Sidmouth  says :  ^  "  The  attempt  to  check 
the  progress  of  treason  and  blasphemy,  by  apprising  the  m^s- 
trates  that  they  had  the  power  of  apprehending  and  holding  to 
bail  the  publishers  or  vendera  of  either,  was  one  of  the  chai^;es 
brought  against  me  in  the  course  of  the  last  session.  Such  a 
charge  It  shall  be  my  constant  endeavor  to  deserve ;  and  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  assure  your  lordship  that  the  activity  of 
the  itinerant  dealers  iu  these  articles  is  materially  controlled, 
and  their  number  greatly  diminished."  We  apprehend  that 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  in  most  minds,  at  the  present 
day,  that  this  proceeding  of  Lord  Sidmouth  was  most  unconstitu- 
tional ;  and  that  he  speais  and  writes  in  defence  of  !iis  conduct, 
with  all  the  self-approval  of  the  worst  political  bigot  of  the 
worst  periods  of  tyranny.  Truly  did  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  say, 
in  the  discussion  of  the  same  question  :'  By  the  constituti<m  of 
this  country  there  are  only  two  modes  In  which  the  law,  in  ' 
matters  of  doubt,  can  be  declared ;  one  Is,  by  the  whole  legisla- 
>  Life,  iii.  p.  17B.  *  Hansard,  xsxvi.  pp.  1162-Xia6. 
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tare,  by  a  cleclamtoi-y  statute;  the  other,  by  the  deciaions  of  the 
judges  upon  points  which  have  come  judicially  before  them.  It 
has  been  at  all  times  thought  of  the  utmost  importance  io  pre- 
vent the  law  from  being  in  any  other  way  declared,  and  particu- 
larly to  guard  against  the  crown  presuming  to  declare  it 

The  civeutar,  resting  on  the  opinion  of  the  law-officers,  had  de- 
clared the  laws  of  the  land  on  a  point  that  was  before  doabtM ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  assisted  by  such  advice  as  he  could 
command,  had  thus  as^sumed  the  functions  of  le^slatlon." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  degraded  and  dangerous  position 
than  that  in  which  every  political  writer  was  placed  during  the 
year  1817.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  subject,  by  a  Secretary 
of  Slate's  warrant,  to  be  imprisoned  upon  suspicion,  under  the 
Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Secondly,  be  was  open 
to  an  ex-offldo  information,  under  which  he  would  be  compelled 
to  find  bail,  or  be  imprisoned-  This  power  was  extended  so 
as  to  compel  bail,  by  an  act  of  1808 ;  but  from  1808  to  1811, 
during  which  three  years  forty  such  informations  were  laid,  only 
one  pei'son  was  held  to  bail.  In  1817  numerous  ex-officio  mior- 
mations  were  filed,  and  the  almost  invariable  practice  was  to 
hold  the  alleged  offender  to  bail,  or  in  default  to  commit  to 
prison.  Under  this  act  Mr.  Hone  and  others  w«re  committed 
to  prison  during  this  year.  To  complete  this  triple  cord  with 
which  the  ministers  believed  they  could  bind  down  the  "  man- 
raountaio "  of  the  press,  came  forth  Lord  Sidmouth's  circular. 
The  entire  course  of  these  proceedings  was  a  signal  faUnre. 
There  was  only  one  solitary  instance  of  success  —  William  Cob- 
bett  ran  away.  On  the  28th  of  March  he  fled  to  America,  sus- 
pending the  publication  of  his  "  liegister"  for  four  mondis.  In 
his  farewell  paper  he  thus  explains  his  motive  foi'  this  new 
Hegira:^  "  Loi^  Sidmouth  was 'sorry  to  say'  that  I  had  not 
written  anything  that  the  law-officers  could  prosecute  with  any 
chance  of  success.  I  do  not  remove  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
libels,  but  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  write  what  is  not 
libellous.  I  do  not  retire  from  the  combat  with  the  Attorney- 
General,  but  from  a  combat  with  a  dungeon,  deprived  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.  A  combat  with  the  Attorney- General  is  quite 
unequal  enough.  That,  however,  I  would  have  encountered,  I 
know  too  well  what  a  trial  by  special  jury  is.  Yet  that,  or  any 
sort  of  trial,  I  would  have  stayed  to  face.  So  that  1  could  be 
sure  of  a  trial  of  whatever  sort,  I  would  have  nm  the  risk.  But 
against  the  absolute  power  of  imprisonment  without  even  a 
hearing,  for  time  unlimited,  in  any  jail  in  the  kingdom,  without 
the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  without  any  communication 
with  any  sou!  but  the  keepers  —  against  such  a  power  it  would 
1  Register,  Mitrdi  3S,  1317. 
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Lave  been  worse  than  madness  to  attempt  to  strive."  It  may  be 
easy  to  call  this  apprehension  eowaiiiice ;  but  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  Cohbett  was  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the  political 
writers  of  that  time,  by  those  who  were  terrified  at  the  name 
of  parliamentary  reform.  They  were  especially  in  fear  of  those 
of  whose  "  dexterity  "  Lord  Sidmouth  complained-  Cobbett 
went  unscathed.  The  terrors  of  the  law  were  reserved  for  more 
incautious  and  feebler  delinquents. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  Earl  Grey  mentioned  in  the  House  of 
hom's  Lords   that  a  Mr.  Hone  was   proceeded  against  for 

***■  publishing    some   blasphemous  parody ;    but  he  had 

read  one  of  the  same  nature,  written,  printed,  and  published 
some  years  ago  by  other  people,  without  any  notice  having  been 
officially  taken  of  it  The  parody  to  which  Earl  Grey  alluded, 
and  a  portion  of  which  he  recited,  was  Canning's  famous  parody, 
"  Praise  Lepaux  "  —  an  imitation  of  the  Benedlcite,  and  of 
passages  in  Job  —  which  was  published  iu  the  "  Anti-Jacobin  ; " 
and  he  asked  whether  the  auUiors,  be  they  in  the  cabinet  or  in 
any  other  place,  would  also  be  found  out  aod  visited  with  the 
penalties  of  the  law.  This  hint  to  the  obscure  publisher  against 
whom  these  ex-afficio  informations  had  been  filed  for  blasphe- 
mous and  seditious  parodies,  was  effectually  worked  out  by  him  in 
the  solitude  of  his  prison,  and  in  the  poor  dwelling  where  he  had 
surrounded  himself,  as  he  had  done  from  his  earliest  years,  with  a 
collection  of  odd  and  curious  books,  fi-om  which  he  had  gathered 
an  abundance  of  knowledge  that  was  destined  to  perplex  the 
technical  acquirements  of  the  Attorney-General,  to  whom  the 
sword  and  buckler  of  his  precedents  was  wholly  useless,  and  to 
change  the  determination  of  the  boldest  judge  in  the  land,  to 
convict  at  any  rate,  into  the  prostration  of  helpless  despair. 
Altogether  the  three  trials  of  WUUam  Hone  are  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  in  our  constitutional  hbtory.  They  produced 
more  dbtinct  effects  upon  the  temper  of  the  country  than  any 
public  proceedings  of  that  time.  They  taught  the  government 
a  lesson  which  has  never  been  forgotten,  and  to  which,  as  much 
as  to  any  other  cause,  we  owe  the  prodigious  improvement  as  to 
the  law  of  libel  tlself,  and  the  use  of  the  law,  in  our  own  day,  — 
an  improvement  which  leaves  what  is  dangerous  in  the  press  to  be 
corrected  by  the  remedial  power  of  the  press  itself;  and  which, 
instead  of  lamenting  over  the  newly  acquired  ability  of  the  masses 
to  read  seditious  and  irreligiotis  works,  depends  upon  the  general 
diffusion  of  this  ability  as  the  surest  corrective  of  the  evils  that 
are  incident  even  to  the  best  gift  of  heaven  —  that  of  knowledge. 
"Wisely  did  our  Milton  say:  ^  "They  are  not  skilful  considerers 
of  human  tilings,  who  imagine  to  remove  sin  by  removing  the 
'  Libsrty  of  Unlicensed  Printing. 
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matter  of  sin."  The  course  that  the  "  not  akilfol  considerers  of 
human  things  "  took  in  1817,  was  a  course  Ihat  they  might  have 
avoided  had  they  listened  to  a  great  political  teacher' of  two 
centuries  before  them :  —  "  The  puniehing  of  wits  enhances  their 
authority ;  and  a  forbidden  writing  is  thought  to  be  a  certain 
spark  of  truth  that  flies  up  in  the  faces  of  them  who  seek  to 
tread  it  out." 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  18lh  of  December  there  is  a  consider- 
able crowd  round  tlie  avenues  of  Guildhall.  An  ob:iCure  book- 
seller, ft  man  of  no  substance  or  respectability  in  worldly  eyes,  is 
to  be  tried  for  libel.  He  vends  his  wares  in  a  little  shop  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  where  there  are,  strangely  mingled,  twopenny  political 
pamphlets,  and  old  harmless  folios  that  the  poor  publisher  keeps 
for  his  especial  reading  as  he  sits  in  his  dingy  baclt-pai'lor.  The 
door-keepers  and  officers  of  the  court  scarcely  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  ;  for  the  table  within  the  bar  has  not  the  usual 
covering  of  crimson  bags,  but  ever  and  anon  a  dingy  boy  arrives 
with  an  armful  of  books  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  the  whole 
table  is  strewed  with  dusty  and  tattered  volumes  th<it  the  u-hers 
are  quite  sure  have  no  law  within  theic  mouldy  covers.  A 
middle-aged  man  —  a  bland  and  smiling  man  — with  a  half  sad, 
half  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  —  a  seedy  man,  to  lae  an  expres- 
sive word,  whose  black  coat  is  wondrous  brown  and  thre<idbare  — 
takes  his  place  at  the  table,  and  begins  to  turn  over  the  books 
which  were  his  heralds.  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  the  attorney- 
general,  takes  his  seat,  and  looks  compassionately,  as  was  his 
nature  to  do,  at  the  pale  man  in  threadbare  black.  Mr.  Justice 
Abbot  arrives  in  due  time;  a  special  jury  is  sworn;  the  plead- 
ings are  opened ;  and  the  attorney-general  states  the  case  agsunst 
William  Hone,  for  prfuting  and  publishing  an  impious  and  pro- 
fene  libel  upon  the  Catediism,  tiie  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments,  thereby  bringing  into  confempt  the  Christian 
religion.  "  It  may  be  said,"  argued  the  attorney-general,  "  that 
the  defendant's  object  was  not  to  produce  this  effect.  I  believe 
that  he  meant  it,  in  one  sense,  as  a  political  squib;  but  his 
responsibility  is  not  the  less,"  As  the  attorney-general  pi-o- 
ceeded  to  i-ead  passages  from  the  parody  upon  the  Catechism, 
the  crowd  in  court  laughed  ;  the  bench  was  indignant ;  and  the 
attorney-general  said,  the  laugh  was  the  fullest  proof  of  the 
baneful  effect  of  the  defendant's  publication.  And  so  the  trial 
went  on  in  the  smoothest  way,  and  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
was  closed.  Then  the  pale  man  in  black  rose,  and  with  a  fal- 
tering voice  set  forth  the  difficulty  he  had  in  addressing  the 
court,  and  bow  his  poverty  prevented  him  obtaining  counsel. 
And  now  he  began  to  warm  m  the  recital  of  what  he  thouglit 
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his  wrongs ;  his  commitments  —  his  hurried  calls  to  plead  —  the 
expense  of  copies  of  the  informations  against  him ;  and  as  Mr. 
Justice  Abbot,  with  perfect  gentleuesa,  but  with  bis  cold  for- 
mtJity,  interrupted  him,  the  timid  mau,  who  all  thought  wonld 
have  mumbled  forth  a  hasty  defence,  grew  bolder  and  bolder, 
and  in  a  short  time  had  possession  of  his  audience,  as  if  he 
were  "  some  well-graced  actor "  who  was  there  to  receive  the 
tribute  of  popular  admiration,^  "  They  were  not  to  icquire 
whether  he  were  a  member  of  the  established  church,  or  a 
dissenter ;  it  was  enough  that  he  professed  himself  to  be  a 
Christian;  and  he  would  be  bold  to  say,  that  he  made  that  pro- 
fession with  a  reverence  for  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  which 
could  not  be  exceeded  by  any  person  in  that  court.  He  had  his 
books  about  him,  and  it  was  from,  them  that  he  must  draw  his 
defence.  They  had  been  the  solace  of  his  life.  He  was  too  much 
attached  to  ins  books  to  part  with  them.  As  to  parodies,  they 
were  as  old  at  least  as  the  invention  of  printing ;  and  he  never 
heard  of  a  prosecution  for  a  parody,  either  religious  or  any  other. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  parodies :  one  in  which  a  man  might 
convey  ludicrous  or  ridiculous  ideas  relative  to  some  other  sub- 
ject ;  the  other,  where  it  was  meant  to  ridicule  the  thing  paro- 
died. This  latter  was  not  the  case  here,  and  therefore  he  had  not 
brought  reli^on  into  contempt."  This  was  the  gist  of  William 
Hone's  defence.  To  show  fully  how  this  argument  was  worked 
—  with  what  readiness,  what  coolness,  what  courage  —  would  be 
to  transcribe  the  trials  of  three  days  ;  on  the  flrst  of  which  the 
defendant  spoke  six  hours  ;  on  the  second,  seven  hours  ;  and  on 
the  last,  eight  hours.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  attorney-general 
uiged  that,  to  bring  forward  any  previous  parody  was  the  same 
thing  as  if  a  person  charged  with  obscenity  should  produce 
obscene  volumes  in  his  defence.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Justice 
Abbot  repeated  his  wish  that  the  defendant  would  not  read  such 
things.  On  he  went,  till  interruption  was  held  to  be  ia  vain. 
It  was  worse  than  vain;  it  was  unjust.  Ti-ulj  did  Hone  reply 
to  Mr,  Justice  Abbot :  "  My  lord,  your  lordship's  observation  is 
in  the  very  spirit  of  what  Pope  Leo  X,  said  to  Martin  Luther, 
— '  For  God's  sake  don't  say  a  word  about  the  indulgences  and 
the  monasteries,  and  I  '11  give  you  a  living ; '  thus  precluding  him 
from  mentioning  the  very  thing  in  dispute.  I  must  go  on  with 
these  parodies,  or  I  cannot  go  on  with  my  defence."  Undaunt- 
edly he  went  on,  from  the  current  literature  of  the  time,  such  as 
grave  lawyers  read  in  their  few  hours  of  recreation,  to  the  for- 
gotten volumes  of  old  theology  and  polemical  controversy,  that 
the  said  grave  lawyers  of  moiJ<;ra  days  are  accustomed  to  regard 
OB  useless  lumber.    The  editor  of  ■'  Blackwood's  Magazine"  was  a 
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parodist  —  he  parodied  a  chapter  of  Ezekiel ;  Martin  Luther  was 
a  parodist — lie  parodied  the  first  psalm;  Bishop  Latimer  was 
a  parodist,  and  so  was  Di'.  Boys,  Dear  of  Canterbury ;  the  author 
of  the  "  Rolliad"  was  a  parodist,  and  bo  was  Mr.  Caiming.  Pas- 
sage after  passage  did  Mr.  Hone  read  from  author  aft«r  author. 
'Te  thought  it  was  pretty  clear  that  Martin  Luther  did  not  mean 
to  ridicule  the  Psalms  ;  that  Dr.  Boys  did  not  mean  to  ridicule 
i.he  Lord's  Prayer ;  that  Mr.  Canning  did  not  mean  to  ridicule 
the  Scriptures.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  presumed  that  he  had 
siieh  an  intention?  As  soon  as  be  found  that  his  paixidies  bad 
been  deemed  offensiye,  he  had  suppressed  them  ;  and  that  he 
had  done  long  Irefore  his  prosecution.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
attorney-general  replied  that  Martin  Luther  was  a  libeller,  and 
I)r.  Boys  was  a  libeller.  The  judge  charged  the  jury  in  vain. 
WiUiam  Hone  was  acquitted,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  delib- 
eration. 

But  GuildhaU  "  saw  another  sight,"  *  With  the  next  morn- 
ing's fog,  the  fiery  lord  chief-justic*  rose  from  his  bed,  and  with 
lowering  brow  took  his  place  in  that  judgment-seat  which  he 
deemed  had  been  too  mercifully  fliled  on  the  previous  day.  The 
mild  firmne^  of  the  poor  publisher,  and  his  gentlemanly  sense 
of  the  absence  of  harshness  in  tlie  conduct  of  his  firat  trial,  had 
won  for  him  something  like  respect ;  and  when  on  one  occasion 
Mr.  Justice  Abbot  asked  him  to  forbear  reading  a  particular 
parody,  and  the  defendant  said,  "  Tour  lordship  and  I  under- 
stand each  other,  and  we  have  gone  on  so  good-bumoi-edly  hith- 
erto, that  I  will  not  break  in  upon  our  harmony,"  it  became 
clear  that  the  puisne  judge  was  not  the  man  to  enforce  a  verdict 
of  guilly  on  the  second  trial.  Agdn  Mr.  Hone  entered  the  court 
wiUi  his  load  of  books,  on  Fricky,  the  19th  of  December.  He 
was  this  day  indicted  for  publishing  an  impious  and  profane 
libel,  called  "  The  Litany,  or  General  Supplication."  Again  the 
attorney-general  afiirmed,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  object  of 
the  defendant,  the  publication  had  the  effect  of  scoffmg  at  the 
public  service  of  the  church.  Again  the  defendant  essayed  to 
read  from  his  books,  which  course  he  contended  was  essentially 
necessaiy  for  his  defence.  Then  began  a  contest  which  is  per- 
haps unparalleled  in  an  English  court  of  justice.  Upon  Mr. 
Fox's  Libel  Bill,  upon  ex-o^cio  informations,  upon  his  right  to 
copies  of  the  indictment  without  extravagant  chai'ges,  the  defend- 
ant battled  his  judge —  imperfect  in  his  law,  no  doubt,  but  with 
a  firmness  and  moderatioa  that  rode  over  every  attempt  to  put 
him  down.  Parody  after  parody  was  again  produced,  and  es- 
pecially those  parodies  of  the  litany  which  the  cavaliers  cin- 
ployed  so  fi^quently  as  vehicles  of  satire  upon  the  Roundheads 
I  Second  Trial. 
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and  Puritans.  The  lord  chief-justice  at  length  gathered  np  hia 
exhausted  strength  for  his  chai^ ;  and  concluded  in  a  strain 
that  left  hut  little  hope  for  the  defendant :  —  "He  would  deliver 
the  juiy  his  solemn  opinion,  as  he  was  required  bj  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  do  ;  and  under  the  authority  of  that  act,  and  still  more 
in  obedience  to  his  conscience  and  his  God,  he  pronounced  this  fo 
he  a  most  impious  aud  profane  libel.  Believing  and  hoping  that 
they,  the  jury,  were  Christians,  he  had  not  any  doubt  bnt  that 
they  would  be  of  the  same  opinion."  The  jury,  in  an  hour  and 
a  half,  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  these  prosecutions  would 
have  here  ended.  But  the  chance  of  a  conviction  from  a  third 
jury,^  upon  a  third  indictment,  was  fo  be  risked.  On  the  20th  of 
December,  Lord  EUenborough  again  took  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
and  the  exhausted  defendant  came  late  into  court,  pale  and  ab- 
lated. The  attorney-general  remarked  upon  his  appearance, 
and  offered  to  postpone  the  proceedings.  The  courageous  man 
made  his  election  to  go  on.  This  third  indictment  was  for  pub- 
lishing a  parody  on  the  creed  of  St,  Athanasius,  called  "  The 
Sinecurist's  Creed."  After  the  attorney-general  had  finished  his 
address,  Mr.  Hone  asked  for  five  minutes'  delay,  to  arrange  the 
few  thoughts  he  had  been  committing  to  paper.  The  judge  re- 
fused the  small  concession  ;  but  said  that  he  would  postpone  the 
proceedings  to  another  day,  if  the  defendant  would  request  the 
court  BO  to  do.  The  scene  which  ensued  was  thoroughly  dra- 
matic. "  No !  I  make  no  such  request.  My  lord,  I  am  veiy 
glad  to  see  your  lordship  here  to-day,  because  I  feel  I  susttuned 
an  injury  from  your  lordship  yesterday  —  an  injury  which  I  did 

not  expect  to  sustsun If  his  lordship  should  think  proper, 

on  this  trial  to-day,  to  deliver  his  opinion,  I  hope  that  opinion  will 

be  coolly  and  dispassionately  expressed  by  his  lordship 

My  lord,  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  stand  here.  I  cannot 
say  what  your  lordship  may  consider  to  be  necessary  inter- 
ruption ;  but  your  lordship  interrupted  me  a  great  many  times 
yesterday,  and  then  said  you  would  interrupt  me  no  more,  and 
yet  your  lordship  did  interrupt  me  afterwards  ten  times  as  much. 
....  Gentlemen,  it  is  you  who  are  trying  me  to-day.  His  lord- 
ship is  no  judge  of  me.    Tou  are  my  judges,  and  you  only  are  my 

judges.     His  lordship  sits  there  to  receive  your  verdict I 

will  not  say  what  his  lordship  did  yesterday;  but  1  trust  his  lord- 
ship to-day  will  give  his  opinion  coolly  and  dispassionately,  without 
using  either  expression  or  gesture  which  could  be  construed  as 
conveying  an  entreaty  to  the  jury  to  think  as  he  did.  I  hope  the 
jury  will  not  be  beseeched  into  a  vei'dict  of  guilty."  The  triumph 
of  the  weak  over  the  powerful  was  complete-    "  The  frame  of  ada- 

'  Third  Trial,  p.  12. 
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mantand  soul  of  fire,"  as  the  biographer  of  Lord  Sidraouth  terms 
the  cMef-justice,  quailed  before  the  indomitable  courage  of  a 
man  who  was  roused  into  enei^es  which  would  seem  only  to 
belong  to  the  master-spirits  that  have  swayed  the  world.  Yet 
this  was  a  man  who,  in  the  ordinary  busings  of  life,  was  inca- 
pable of  enterprise  and  persevering  exertion ;  who  lived  in  the 
nooks  and  oornere  of  his  antiquarianism ;  who  was  one  that  even 
his  old  political  opponents  came  to  regard  as  a  gentle  and  innoc- 
uous himter  after  "all  such  reading  b9  was  never  read;"  who 
in  a  few  years  gave  up  his  politics  altogether,  and,  devoting  him 
self  to  his  old  poetry  and  his  old  divinity,  passed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  this  conflict  in  peace  witb  all  mankind,  and  died  the 
sub-editor  of  a  religious  journal.  It  was  towards  the  dose  of 
this  remarkable  trial,  that  the  judge,  who  came  eager  to  con- 
demn, sued  for  pity  to  his  intended  victim.  The  defendant 
quoted  Warburton  and  Tillotson,  as  doubters  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Athanasian  creed.  "  Even  his  lordship's  father,  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  he  believed,  took  a  similar  view  of  the  creed." 
And  then  the  Judge  solemnly  said ;  "  Whatever  that  opinion 
was,  he  has  gone,  many  years  ago,  where  he  has  had  to  account 
for  hia  belief  and  his  opinions For  common  delicacy  for- 
bear." "  Oh,  my  lord,  I  shall  certainly  forbear."  Grave  and 
temperate  was  the  charge  to  the  jury  this  day  ;  and  in  twenty 
minutes  they,  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

On  Sunday,  the  21st  of  December,  the  day  after  this  last  trial, 
Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  thus  to  Lord  Sidmouth : '  "  The  dis- 
graceful events  which  have  occurred  at  Guildhall  within  the  last 
three  or  four  days  have  led  me,  both  on  account  of  the  public 
and  myself,  to  consider  very  seriously  my  own  sufficiency,  par- 
ticularly in  point  of  bodily  health  and  st  -ength  to  discharge  the 
ofiicial  duties  of  my  station  in  the  manner  n  vhich,  at  the  pres- 
ent critical  moment,  it  is  peci  1  orly  necessary  they  should  be 

discharged I  wish   to  car  y  my  med  tafed  purpose   of 

resignation  into  effect,  as  soon  as  he  co  ve  e  e  of  government, 
in  regard  to  the  due  selection  anl  apjom  ment  of  my  successor, 
may  allow." 

We  have  said  that  the  proceedings  of  the  government  in  the 
libel  matters  of  1817  were  signal  failures.  A  few  miserable 
hawkers  were  held  to  bail,  or  sent  to  prison,  under  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  circular  ;  some  ex-officio  informations  were  filed,  with 
only  one  conviction  —  that  of  a  printer  in  the  country,  who  re- 
published one  of  Hone's  parodies,  and  was  tried  before  Hone 
himself.  As  l«  the  three  acquittals  we  have  described,  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  three  juries,  consisting  of  respectable  London 
merchants,  would  have  assuredly  convicted  the  defendant,  had 

1  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  iii.  p.  238. 
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they  not  felt  that  the  real  sting  of  the  alleged  profaneness  was 
the  severity  of  the  political  satire.  Although  tlie  indictment 
stated  that  these  parodies  were  seditious  as  well  as  pi-ofane,  the 
sedition  was  studiously  kept  in  the  background.  Had  they  not 
been  really  prosecuted  for  their  political  doctrines,  their  unques- 
tionable indecency  and  impropriety  must  have  earned  a  verdict 
against  them  on  the  first  trial.  The  second  and  third  trials 
looked  hke  pei-secution ;  and  public  opinion  threw  its  shield 
over  the  offender. 

A  letter  irom  Mr,  Ward  (Lord  Dudley)  to  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  exhibits  a  striking  example  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
that  existed  in  high  quarters  as  to  the  prosecution  of  Hone, 
The  personal  friend  of  George  Canning,  writing  to  a  moat  pious 
and  learned  dignitary  of  the  church,  responds  to  the  sentiments 
of  that  dignitary  that  this  transaction  was  nncalled  for  and  op- 
pressive. "  I  am  particularly  gratified  ^  with  what  you  say  about 
the  business  of  Hone.  It  is  an  additional  piixif,  if  any  were 
wanting,  of  your  superiority  to  those  prejudices  with  which  pla«e 
and  profession  might  have  inspired  a  man  of  less  sound  under- 
staudiDg,  and  a  less  independent  character.  I  have  been  inclined 
ail  along  to  think,  and  what  you  say  confirms  me  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  prosecution  was  discreditable  to  the  government  and  its 
law-advisers.  Not  that  I  believe  they  were  actuated  by  tyranni- 
cal principles.  It  was  a  mere  blunder ;  bat  the  success  of  it 
would  have  afforded  a  very  miscliievous  precedent  for  bad  times. 
Certainly  this  man  meant  no  good  either  to  church  or  state ;  and 
that  is  reason  enough  for  the  whole  race  of  methodistical  Tories 
—  who  are  guided  entirely  by  their  own  feelings  as  to  the  par- 
ticular case,  without  any  regard  to,  or  knowledge  of,  the  general 
principles  of  justice  —  to  be  sadly  grieved  that  his  ears  were 
not  cropped,  as  they  would  have  been  by  the  Star-Chamber. 
That  famous  tribunal  no  doubt  had  its  merits.  It  punished 
many  scoundrels  that  could  not  have  been  got  at  by  a  regular 
course  of  law,  and  was  therefore  an  object  of  admiration  so  long 
as  it  lasted,  and  of  regret  when  it  fell,  to  precisely  the  same  sort 
<rf  persons  that  now  mourn  over  the  acquittal  of  Hone." 

•  Lord  Dudley's  Letters,  p.  190. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

TuE  death  of  the  prosumplive  heiress  of  the  British  crown, 
after  the  birth  of  a  dead  child,  wta  the  great  historical  j^^^^  ^  ^^ 
event  of  1817,  Never  was  a  whole  nation  plunged  Vnaana 
in  such  deep  and  univei-aal  grief.  From  the  highest  '"^'^'''"'■ 
to  the  lowest,  this  death  was  felt  as  a  calamily  that  demanded  the 
intense  sorrow  of  domestic  misfortune.  Around  every  fireside 
there  were  suppressed  tears  and  bitter  remembrances.  The  most 
solemn  disclaimer  was  uttered,  through  this  universal  mourning, 
of  the  foul  calumny  against  the  people,  that  they  were  desirous  of 
a  vital  change  ia  their  laws  and  institutions.  Whatever  might  be 
tlieir  complaints,  they  showed,  on  this  occasion,  that  their  attach- 
ment to  a  constitutional  monarchy  was  undiminished  by  factious 
contests  or  real  grievances  ;  and  that  they  looked  with  exulting 
hopes  to  the  days  when  a  patriot  queen  should  diffuse  the  saor 
light  of  just  government  through  every  comer  of  a  prosperous 
and  happy  land. 

The  affection  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  chemhed  for 
the  Princess  Charlotte  was  ardent,  but  it  was  discriminating.  It 
was  a  tribute  to  principles  and  to  conduct  It  was  something 
much  better  than  that  unreflecting  gallantry  which  would  have 
called  "  a  thousand  swords  from  their  scabbards "  to  have  de- 
fended jiersonal  charms ;  it  was  the  admiration  of  private  virtue 
disciplining  itself  for  public  service.  The  Princess  Charlotte 
seemed  born  to  build  up  for  generations  the  succession  io  the 
British  crown,  by  calling  around  her  own  person  the  warmest 
devotion  of  a  zealous  but  a  reflecting  people.  A  female  sovereign 
can  best  make  duty  choice,  and  obedience  happiness.  What  the 
birth  of  this  Princess  promised,  her  education  ripened,  and  her 
own  Jove  of  real  glory  perfectei  Her  early  years  were  devoted 
to  an  assiduous  preparation  for  her  matuver  honors.  Her  studio 
were  manly,  and  such  as  befitted  the  probable  successor  to 
the  glories  of  an  Elizabeth.  She  waa  disciplined  iu  the  school 
of  religion  and  of  phil<»ophy.  While  she  was  habituated  to 
those  Christian  exeixsises,  in  the  performance  of  which  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  and  his  family  furnished  so  excellent  an  example, 
she  stored  up  lessons  for  future  practice  in  her  probable  destiny, 
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by  a  ceaseless  contemplation  of  the  characters  of  the  truly  great 
or  all  ages  and  countries.  She  knew  the  fountains  of  her  coun- 
try's glory,  she  reverenced  the  founders  of  its  well-halanced  con- 
stitution ;  her  heart  vowed  an  early  allegiance  to  her  nation's  lib- 
erty. In  the  cultivation  of  the  accomplishments  of  her  sex,  while 
she  displayed  an  almost  unlimited  talent,  she  never  lost  sight  of 
their  legitimate  ends  and  uses.  Her  exercises  and  her  amuse- 
menta  were  equally  associated  with  her  preparation  for  domestic 
and  public  duties.  The  people  exulted  in  the  maturity  of  her  per- 
son and  her  mind.  She  stood,  as  was  hoped  amongst  her  fntore 
subjects,  a  beautiful,  an  accomplished,  a  noble-heai-ted  i 
She  seemed  equally  fitted  to  command  reverence  by  the  st 
and  win  afiection  by  the  graces,  of  her  mind>  Her  state  n 
supported  by  ostentation ;  her  greatness  was  not  asserted  by 
pride ;  her  dignity  did  not  estrange  her  from  the  lowly  and  the 
poor.  Eaiaed  above  the  great  portion  of  society,  she  deeply  felt 
her  alliance  with  the  universal  family  of  the  earth ;  and  while  her 
endeavor  was  to  purify  herself  from  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of 
mankind,  she  delighted  to  partake  their  sympathies,  to  assuage 
their  misfortunes,  to  merit,  by  her  benevolence,  the  homage 
which  was  paid  to  her  rank. 

A  Princess  so  gifted  was  not  a  being  that  would  permit  her 
affections  to  be  sacii^ced  at  the  altar  of  political  calculation. 
She  welt  knew  that  domestic  happiness  is  the  best  foundation  for 
public  virtue.  She  felt  that  in  the  tranquillity  of  connubial  en- 
joyment the  heart  hsa  no  repining  cares  to  interrupt  the  search 
for  truth  —  no  restless  anticipations  or  regrets,  to  turn  the  thoughts 
away  ironi  active  duty  or  contemplative  preparation.  She  wisely 
asserted  her  own  right  to  clioose  for  herself  in  the  most  impor- 
tant action  of  her  life.  The  nation  hailed  and  reverenced  bet 
motives.  The  prince  of  her  choice  brought  neither  extent  of 
territory  nor  continent^  influence  ;  but  he  brought  an  unsophis- 
ticated mind  —  an  active,  firm,  inquiring,  and  amiable  temper  — 
a  meek  and  affectionate  heart.  Their  tastes  were  alike ;  their 
happiness  was  alike.  In  dignified  retirement  they  lived  calmly 
and  unobtrusively,  in  that  enviable  tranquillity  which  is  so  eon- 
genial  to  British  feeling.  Their  amusements  were  elegant  and 
simple ;  their  exercises  of  duty  were  habitual  and  unifonn.  In 
the  pursuit  of  health  and  of  knowledge,  their  days  passed  away 
in  that  serenity  which  devotion  and  benevolence  stimulated  and 
confirmed.  A  glorious  prospect  was  open  to  them  of  passing  the 
flnmmer  of  life  in  the  discipline  of  domestic  virtue,  and  the  au- 
tumn in  a  far  more  extended  exercise  of  the  same  principles. 
These  hopes  perished  in  an  hour ! 

Thirty  years  ago,  when,'  "without  the  slightest  warning,  with- 
'  Ecibeit  Hall's  Funeral  Sermon,  &o. 
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out  the  opportunity  of  a  moment's  immediate  preparatioD,  in  tlia 
midst  of  tlie  deepest  tranquillity,  at  midnight  a  voice  was  heard 
in  tiie  palace,  not  of  singing-men  and  sin^ng-wonien,  not  of  rev- 
elry and  mirth,  but  the  cvy,  Behold  the  bridegroom  comeih,"  — 
the  nation  fli-st  wept,  and  then  grew  angry.  There  had  been 
neglect,  at  any  rate.  The  greatest  in  the  land  had  been  less 
helped  in  her  need,  it  was  affirmed,  than  the  humblest  peaaant- 
wife.  Lord  Eldon  used  to  relate,  that,  after  the  labor  was  over, 
he  *  "  went  into  the  room  where  the  surgeons  were  consulting  what 
bulletin  of  the  Princess  they  should  send,  and  they  had  actually 
drawn  one  up,  stating  that  she  was  going  on  as  favorably  as  pos- 
sible, when  Baillie  came  in,  and,  after  reading  it,  he  refused  to 
sign  it,  for  such  was  not  his  opinion.  We  [the  cabinet  ministers] 
returned  to  our  homes  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  be- 
fore six  a  messenger  arrived  to  let  us  know  the  Princess  was 
dead."  Sir  Richard  Croft,  against  whom  the  public  odium  was 
chietly  directed,  became  in  a  few  months  after  his  own  self-de- 
stroyer. 

Amongst  the  fears  that  accompanied  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  was  the  apprehension  that  "  a  barren  sceptre  "  might 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  family  that  freed  these 
realms  from  a  despotic  sway.  The  apprehension  was  dissipated 
by  the  subsequent  marriages  of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Keutj 
Cumberland,  and  Cambridge.  It  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  vanity  of  human  fears,  that  the  people  who  wept,  aa  a  peo- 
ple without  hope,  for  the  bereavement  of  Charlotte  Augusta, 
should  have  realized,  through  her  premature  death,  precisely 
such  a  female  reign,  of  just  and  mild  government,  of  domestic 
virtues,  of  generous  sympathy  with  popular  rights,  of  bold  and 
liberal  encouragement  of  sound  improvement,  as  they  had  asso- 
ciated with  her  career  —  perhaps  more  than  they  had  thought,  in 
that  season  of  disquiet,  could  ever  be  realized  in  a  few  coming 

In  the  pleasing  record  of  those  years  which  were  years  of 
progress,  we  shall  not  have  to  enumerate  the  year  1817.  It  has 
left  not  the  slightest  trace  of  public  good.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  ministers  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  a  finance 
committee.  In  three  months  the  committee  brought  forward  a 
measure,  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  sinecures,  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  supported,  because  it  would  not  di- 
minish the  influence  of  the  crown  ;*  would  produce  no  large  re- 
duction of  expense ;  but  would  convince  the  people  that  parlitt- 
ment  was  doing  everything  possible  to  relieve  their  burdens.  It 
appeared  that  savings  were  to  be  effected  by  the  abolition  of  sine- 
cures to  the  amount  of  £51,000  ;  instead  of  which  the  committee 

1  Lord  Eldon-s  Life,  ii.  p.  299.  =  Hansard,  xxxvi-  p.  128,  &c. 
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recommended  the  substitution  of  a  pension-list  to  the  amount  of 
£42,000.  This  bitter  mockery  of  the  pnbHc  expectations  was  a 
new  source  of  discontent. 

The  Eoman  Catholic  cl^ms  were  debated  at  great  length  dnr- 
Komaji  ^"S  *^'^  session.     Of  the  debate  on  the  9th  of  May, 

cithoiio  Mr.  Wilberforce  makes  this  brief  entry  in  his  diary : 
'''°™°'  "  Eoman    Catholic  question   decided.     1   would   not 

speak.  Canning  poor  —  Peel  excellent  —  Lord  Castlereagh 
very  good."  The  debate  occupies  a  hundred  columns  of  Han- 
Bard's  Reports,  We  reseiwe  for  aoother  occasion  a  general  view 
of  the  course  of  this  great  question.  The  majority  against  the 
Eoman  Catholics,  in  1817,  was  twenty-four. 

From  this  year  we  may  date  the  retrogression  of  the  cause  of 
Paiiiamen,  parliamentary  reform,  which  continued  to  go  back,  or 
tery  rBtom.  gtand  Still,  as  long  as  the  middle  classes  were  afr^d  of 
itsa^tation.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  1817,  Mr.  Wilberforce  says:' 
"  I  continue  friendly  to  the  moderate,  gradual,  and  almost  insen- 
sibly operating  parliamentary  reform,  which  was  last  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Pitt.  I  am  flnuly  persuaded  that  at  present  a 
prodigious  majority  of  the  more  intelligent  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  adverse  to  the  measure.  In  my  view,  so  far  fi-om  being 
an  objection  to  the  discussion,  this  is  rather  a  recommenda- 
tion of  it.  But  it  is  a  serious  and  very  stixing  objection  to  its 
present  consideration,  that  the  efforts  of  certain  demagogues  have 
had  too  much  success  in  influencing  the  minds  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people  in  several  of  our  manufacturing  districts,  most  falsely 
persuading  them  that  the  evils  under  which  we  at  present  labor 
are  owing  to  the  state  of  our  parliamentary  representation,  and 
that  they  would  be  cured  by  a  parliamentary  reform,"  The  xasik 
movements  of  the  operative  classes  in  1816  —  their  violent  dec- 
lamations, their  tumultuous  meetings  —  proceeded  in  most  cases 
from  an  ignorant  but  honest  spirit.  They  bad  been  taught,  as 
some  demagogues  still  continue  to  teach,  that  all  the  evils  of  civil- 
ization are  political  evils.  A  few  scoundrels,  a  few  spies,  and  a 
few  zealots  of  the  operative  dass,  placed  the  weapon  of  alarm 
in  the  hands  of  the  government  of  1817  ;  and,  what  was  more, 
laid  the  foundation  for  those  miserable  conflicts  and  mutual  sus- 
picions, on  the  part  of  the  capitalists  and  the  laborers,  which  are 
still  amount  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  all  large  mitigations 
of  the  inequalities  of  society,  however  we  may  all  be  improved 
in  the  common  wish  for  Christian  brotherhood. 
1  Life  of  Wilberforce,  W.  p.  31S. 
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The  period  at  which,  we  are  arrived  was  remarkable  for  a 
series  of  achievements  in  India,  under  tlie  administra- 
tion of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  at  that  time  Earl  of 
Moira.  His  lordship  was  nominated  governor-general  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1812,  and,  arriving  in  India,  Lord  Minto  re- 
signed the  government  to  him  on  the  4th  of  October,  1813.  He 
was  obliged  to  attend  almost  immediately  to  matters  of  war,  for 
the  Birmans,  or  Burmese,  continued  to  trouble  one  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  OUT  empire,  while  the  Nepaidese  made  encroachments  on 
another.  The  Birmans  were  brought  to  reason  for  the  present; 
but  the  Nepaulese  spumed  negotiation,  and  were  to  be  reduced 
only  by  force.  The  Goorkhas,  who  domineered  ovei-  a  great 
part  of  Nepaul,  retained  that  passion  for  war  and  conquest  to 
which  they  owed  their  recently  established  dominion,  and  by 
which  they  hoped  to  extend  their  empire  in  Hindostan.  Their 
far  extended  irontier  pressed  everywhere  upon  the  territories  of 
the  Company,  or  the  territory  of  the  Company's  allies  or  depend- 
ants ;  and  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  military  stations, 
it  was  found  difficult  or  almost  impossible  to  cheek  the  border- 
forays  of  the  Nepaulese,  or  the  quarrels  that  were  constantly 
breaking  out.  In  the  month  of  May,  1814,  while  some  negotia- 
tions were  still  pending,  the  Nepaulese  treacherously  attacked 
and  murdered  all  the  police-officers  stationed  in  Bootwul.  The 
Earl  of  Moira  determined  to  send  armies  to  deal  with  these 
troublesome  neighboi's,  and,  after  two  campaigns,  they  were  ef- 
fectually subdued. 

In  the  meanwhile  our  Indian  armies  were  drawn  into  the  field 
by  new  enemies.  The  Pindarrees  were  not  a  dislinc-  pioasnee 
tive  race,  but  a  numerous  class  of  men  of  diffei-ent  ""■ 
races,  religions,  and  habits,  gradually  associating  and  assimilated 
by  a  common  pursuit.  They  were  all  horsemen  and  all  robbers. 
Their  name  &st  occurs  in  Indian  history  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Prom  obsciire  freebooters  they  rose  into 
sufficient  consequence  to  be  deemed  useful  auxiliaries  by  the 

1  This  chapter  is  !ibri<Jged  from  Mr.  MacFiirlane'a  able  work,  -'Oar  Judian 
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it  JMahratta  powei-a,  whose  desultory  mode  of  warfare  was 
suited  to  their  own  habits.  From  their  preceding  or  accompany- 
ing Mahratta  armies,  the  Pindarrees  became  occasionally  con- 
founded with  the  Mahrattae,  though  they  were  always  considered 
by  the  latter  as  essentially  distinct,  and  so  immeasurably  inferior 
as  not  to  be  allowed  to  eat  with  them,  or  even  to  he  seated  in 
their  pi-eaence.  Occasionally  the  Mahratta  rulers  purchased 
their  aid  by  grants  of  land,  or  by  a  tacit  admission  of  their  right 
to  possess  tracts  which  they  had  ah«ady  usurped.'-  But  the  more 
usoal  price  paid  for  thdr  assistance  was  the  privilege  of  plunder- 
ing, even  beyond  tJie  ordinary  license  ^ven  to  a  Mahratta  army. 
At  times  some  of  their  durras  acted  for  one  Mahi'atta  chief,  and 
some  on  the  opposite  side  for  another  Mahratta  chief;  and  it 
occasionally  happened  that  all  the  durras  leagued  themaelyes 
against  the  whole  Mahratta  confederacy,  plundering  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Peishwa,  Scindia,  the  Nagpoor  Rajah,  &c.,  indiscrim- 
inately. As  the  Pindarree  chiefs  acquired  reputation,  their 
claims  to  the  services  of  their  adherents  became  hereditary,  and 
were  transmitted  to  their  descendants.  Gangs  and  tribes  were 
cemented  in  federal  union,  and  common  motives  of  action  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  community  of  interest  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  community  of  robbers.  The  very  looseness  of  the 
composition  of  their  union  was  favorable  to  its  increase,  as  it 
admitted  all  castes  and  all  faiths,  and  offered  a  ready  refuge  io 
poverty,  indolence,  and  crime  —  to  all  that  was  floating  and  un- 
attached in  the  frequently  revolutionized  commnnities  of  Central 
India.  What  their  numbers  were  could  at  no  time  be  correctly 
estimated ;  they  varied  with  circumstances,  being  thinned  by 
failui-e,  and  swelled  by  success.  "  It  is  also  to  be  observed," 
says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "  that  the  Pindan'ecs  were  fed  and 
nourished  by  the  very  miseries  they  created ;  for,  as  their  preda- 
tory invasions  extended,  property  became  insecure,  and  those 
who  were  ruined  by  their  depredations  were  afterwards  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  a  life  of  violence,  as  the  only  means  of  sub- 
aistonce  left  them.  They  joined  the  stream  which  they  could 
not  withstand,  and  endeavored  to  redeem  their  own  losses  by  the 
plunder  of  others."  The  strategy  of  these  overgrown  bodiesof 
banditti  will  show  at  once  how  difficult  it  was  either  to  suppress 
them  or  intercept  them.  "  When  fhey  set  out '  on  an  expedition, 
they  placed  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  one  or  more  chosen 
leaders,  called  lubburiahs,  who  were  selected  on  account  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  country  that  it  was  meant  to  plunder.  The 
Pindarrees  were  encumbered  neither  with  tents  nor  ba^age  ; 
each  horseman  carried  a  few  cakes  of  bread  for  his  own  subsist- 
ence, and  some  feeds  of  grain  for  his  horse.  The  party,  which 
■  Sir  Joiin  Maloolni,  Memoir  of  Central  India.  2  gi,  joJm  Malcolm. 
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usually  consisted  of  two  or  three  thousand  good  horae,  with  a 
proporlion  of  mounted  followers,  advanced  at  the  rapid  rate  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  left  till 
they  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination.  They  then  divided 
and  made  a  sweep  of  all  the  cattle  and  property  they  could  find, 
committing  at  the  same  time  the  most  horrid  atrocities,  and  de- 
stroying what  they  could  npt  carry  away.  They  trusted  to  the 
secrecy  aud  suddenness  of  the  irruption  for  avoiding  those  who 
guarded  the  frontiers  of  the  countries  they  invaded  ;  and  before 
a  force  could  be  brought  against  them,  they  were  on  their  return. 
Their  chief  strength  lay  in  their  being  intangible.  If  pursued, 
they  made  marches  of  extraordinary  length,  —  sometimes  up- 
wards of  sixty  miles,  —  by  roads  almost  impracticable  for  regu- 
lar troops.  If  overtaken,  they  dispersed,  and  reassembled  at  an 
appointed  rendezvous;  if  followed  to  the  country  from  which 
they  issued,  they  broke  into  small  parties.  Their  wealth,  their 
booty,  and  their  families,  were  scattered  over  a  wide  region,  in 
which  they  found  protection  amid  the  mountains  and  in  the  fast- 
nesses belonging  to  themselves,  or  to  those  with  whom  they  were 
either  openly  or  secretly  connected  ;  but  nowhere  did  they  pre- 
sent any  point  of  attack ;  and  the  defeat  of  a  party,  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  their  cantonments,  or  the  temporary  occupation  of 
some  of  their  strongholds,  produced  no  effect  heyond  the  ruin  of 
an  individual  freebooter,  whose  place  was  instantly  supplied  by 
another,  generally  of  more  desperate  fortune,  and,  therefore, 
more  eager  for  enterprise."  They  never  fought  when  they  could 
run  away  ;  they  considered  it  wisdom  to  plunder  and  fly,  but  folly 
to  stay  and  fight  Even  when  acting  with  the  Mahrattas  as 
auxiliaries,  their  object  was  plunder,  not  war.  They  went  before, 
indeed,  but  it  was  only  by  surprise  or  in  defenceless  provinces  ; 
they  were,  from  their  very  origin,  the  scavengers  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas ;  and  though  in  the  van,  they  had  little  more  pretension  to 
martial  conduct  or  valor  than  had  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey 
that  followed  in  their  and  their  allies'  rear.  Some  of  their  chiefs, 
however,  united  to  the  qualities  so  essential  to  their  profession  — 
activity,  cunning,  ready  enterprise,  presence  of  mind,  and  premp- 
titade  of  resources  —  a  wonderful  strength  of  mind,  or  it  might 
be  apathy,  in  bearing  the  reverses  of  fortune  and  the  privations 
of  their  lot.  Foremost  among  these  chiefe  was  Cheetoo.  This 
man  fii-st  attracted  the  attention  of  the  English  towards  the  end 
of  1806,  when,  ritising  himself  on  the  temporary  ruin  of  Kureem, 
another  Pindarree  chief,  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  one 
of  the  Mahratta  potentates,  swid  had  been  inveigled  and  made 
prisoner,  he  united  the  durras  or  hands  of  many  other  leaders  under 
his  own  standard,  and  prepared  to  commit  depredations  on  an  un- 
precedentedly  grand  scale.     Numerous  aud  profitable  to  himself, 
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and  altogether  miuoiis  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  wide  districts 
of  HiudoBtan,  were  the  expeditions  undertaken  by  Cheetoo  on 
his  own  account.  But  in  181 1  the  captive  Pindarree,  Kureem, 
purchasing  his  liberty  from  the  iUabratfas,  returned  to  the  scenes 
of  his  former  power,  and  soon  obtained  his  former  supremacy. 
To  make  np  for  lost  time,  and  to  restore  his  reputation  among 
the  robbers,  Kureem  laid  his  plans  fa  effect  a  general  combina- 
tion of  all  the  Pindan-ee  hands,  for  a  predatory  expedition  more 
extensive  than  any  that  had  hitherto  been  made.  Cheetoo  was 
obliged  to  follow  the  example  of  the  majority  of  his  fellow- 
chiefs;  and  at  the  great  gathering  of  1811,  his  dnrra  made  part 
of  35,000  cavalry  of  all  descriptions,  that  were  ready,  under  the 
command  of  Kui-eem,  to  march  against  and  plunder  the  city  of 
Nagpoor,  the  lai^e  and  populous  capital  of  the  Boonala  Malirat- 
tas.  But  Cheetoo,  who  continued  to  hate  Kureem  as  a  rival, 
plotted  against  lum,  sold  himself  to  his  enemies,  and  went  over 
to  them  with  alibis  dnrra.  Not  long  after  this  he  eotirely  ruined 
Kureem,  and  obliged  him  to  flee  with  his  diminished  adherents 
to  a  distant  countiy.  Cheetoo  again  shone  forth  on  his  rival's 
edipae,  and  at  his  cantonment  near  Nemawur,  in  the  province  of 
Malwah,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  no  fewer  than 
15,000  horse  annually  assembled  to  issue  forth  to  plunder.  As 
the  territories  of  the  Company  and  those  of  its  protected  allies 
oftfeved  the  richest  booty,  the  eyes  of  the  Pindarrees  were  always 
bent  in  that  direction.^  This  imposed  the  necessity  of  constant 
■vigilance  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  southwest  frontier  of 
the  Bengal  presidency ;  while,  for  the  security  of  the  Deccan, 
the  sulsidiary  forces  of  the  Nizam  and  Peishwa  were  annually 
obliged  to  move  to  the  frontiers  of  their  respective  territories ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  those  states  were  con- 
stantly penetrated  and  overrun  by  the  marauders. 

The  reverses  and  losses  sustained  in  the  first  campaign  in 
Nepaul,  in  1814,  encouraged  the  Pindarrees.  In  October,  1815, 
when  our  main  army  was  fully  occupied  in  forcing  tlie  stockades 
of  the  Goorkhas,  Cheetoo  crossed  the  Nerbudda  with  nearly 
8000  of  his  Pindarrees.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  river  they 
broke  into  two  pai-ties  and  took  opposite  routes.  Major  Fraaer, 
with  300  sepoys  and  100  irregular  native  horse,  surprised  one  of 
the  parties  in  a  bivouac,  and  made  them  snffev  some  loss  before 
they  could  mount,  gallop  off,  and  dispei'se.  But  this  did  not 
del«r  them  from  continuing  their  depredations  as  far  as  the  black 
river,  the  Krishna  or  Kistna.  The  other  party,  which  had  met 
with  no  such  molestation,  traversed  the  whole  of  the  territory  of 
onp  ally  the  Nizam  of  the  Deeean,  from  north  to  south,  and  also 
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appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Kistna.  The  territories  of  our 
Madras  preaidency  \ay  on  tJie  other  si^e  of  the  river,  and  were 
saved  from  devastation  only  by  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of 
the  river's  continuing  not  fordable  so  unusually  late  in  the  sea- 
son as  the  20th  of  November.  "  Finding  the  Kistna  impassa- 
ble,' the  freebootei'S  took  a  tnm  eastward,  plnndering  the  coun- 
try for  several  miles  along  its  populous  and  fertile  banks,  and 
oommitiing  every  kind  of  enormi^.  On  approaching  the  fron- 
tier of  Masulipatam,  they  shaped  their  course  northward,  and 
returned  along  the  line  of  the  Godavouree  (Grodavery)  and 
Whurdah,  passing  to  the  east  of  all  Colonel  Dovetoa'a  positions, 
and  making  good  their  route  to  Nemawur  (Cheetoo's  head-quar- 
ters), with  an  immense  booty  collected  in  the  Nizam's  dominions, 
and  with  utter  impunity."  Elated  by  his  success,  Cheetoo 
planned  and  proclaimed  a  second  lubbur,  or  raid,  immediately 
upon  the  return  of  the  first.  The  Pindarrees  again  flocked  in 
Irara  every  side  to  join  in  it;  and  by  the  5th  of  February,  1816, 
10,000  horsemen  bad  again  crossed  the  Nerhudda  from  Nemawur. 
This  time,  the  Company's  territories  did  not  escape.  On  the 
10th  of  March,  leaving  plundered  and  burning  villagCE  in  their 
rear,  the  Pindarrees  appeared  on  the  western  frontier  of  the 
district  of  Masulipatam,  under  the  Madras  presidency.  From 
this  point  they  pressed  southward.  On  the  11th  tbey  made  a 
march  of  thirty-three  miles,  plundered  seventy-two  villages,  and 
committed  the  most  horrid  cruelties  upon  the  inofiensive  and 
helpless  villagers.  On  the  nest  day  they  destroyed  flfty-four 
villages,  marched  thirty-eight  miles,  and  arrived  at  tlie  civil  sta- 
tion of  Guntoor.  Here  they  plundered  a  considerable  part  of 
the  town,  and  the  houses  of  all  the  civil  officers ;  but,  steady  to 
their  system  of  never  risking  life  or  limb  in  battle,  they  shrank 
from  the  collector's  office,  where  the  government  treasure  and 
the  persons  of  the  British  residents  were  protected  by  a  handful 
of  sepoys  and  invalids.  The  robbers  went  ofF  as  tbey  came, 
suddenly  and  noiselessly.  That  night  there  was  not  one  of  them 
to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  before  the  next  day  closed, 
they  were  more  than  fifty  miles  from  Guntoor,  looking  westward 
for  more  defenceless  villages.  They  swept  through  the  Kirpah 
or  Cuddapah  district,  and,  after  being  twelve  days  within  the 
Company's  frontier,  they  recrossed  the  Kistna.  A  squadron  of 
native  cavalry  belonging  to  the  Madras  establishment  reached  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Kistna  just  after  they  had  made  good  their 
passage.  Further  to  the  west  there  were  numerous  detachments 
of  the  Company's  troops  scouring  the  country  in  all  directions, 
yet  the  plunderers  escaped  without  the  least  brush.  Shortly  after 
recrossing  the    Kistna,  the    marauders  broke  up  into  separate 
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bodies.  The  greater  part  moved  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Kistna,  passing  south  of  Hydrabad,  until  they  approached  the 
Peishwa's  dominions.  Then,  turning  short  to  the  north,  they 
reti'aced  their  steps  to  the  Nerbudda,  in  several  divisions  and  by 
various  routes.  Colonel  Doveton  came  oloae  up  with  one  of  the 
divisions  as  it  was  passing  a  ghaut,  but  slill  the  robbers  escaped 
untouched.  Another  and  a  larger  body  was  equally  fortunate  in 
escaping  from  the  colonel,  who  had  obtained  from  a  Pindarree 
prisoner  a  clue  to  its  movements,  and  who  had  made  sure  of  cut- 
ting it  up.  It  was  soon  afterwards  ascertained  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  these  Pindarrees  who  had  passed  the  Nerbudda  oa  the 
6th  of  February,  had  reci-ossed  it  before  the  17th  of  May,  bring- 
ing a  second  immense  harvest  of  booty  to  Nemawur  within  the 
year.  It  was  ascertained  by  a  commission  appointed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  the  investigation,  that,  during  the  twelve  days 
the  ferocious  banditti  remained  within  the  Company's  fronders, 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  villages  had  been  plundered,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two  individuals  put  to  a  cruel  death,  five 
hundred  and  five  severely  wounded,  and  no  less  than  three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  three  subjected  to  different  kinds  of 

The  governor-general  obtained  cerf^n  information  that  the 
Peishwa,  Scindia,  and  other  Blahratta  potentates  were  in  close 
and  fi'ieTjdly  correspondence  with  the  robbers,  and  that  Mahratta 
^ents  had  visited  Cheetoo's  cantonment  at  Nemawur,  just  before 
the  last  raid  was  undertaken ;  and  there  wis  every  ground  for 
believing  that  the  new  Mahratta  confederacy  contemplated  an 
invasion  of  our  territories  wliile  our  main  army  was  engaged  in 
Nepaul,  and  the  rest  of  our  troops  in  the  field  occupied  in  an  ex- 
hausting and  useless  pursuit  of  the  Pindarrees.  His  lordship, 
who  saw  the  Nepaul  war  brought  to  an  honorable  and  advan- 
tageous conclusion,  at  the  very  moment  when  both  the  Mahrattas 
and  the  Pindarrees  were  confidently  calculating  on  its  duration, 
was  moat  eager  to  employ  the  unreduced  strength  of  his  armies 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  important  object  of  securing  the 
peace  of  Central  India  by  the  extirpation  of  the  robbers.  He 
had  written  for  the  sanction  of  the  home  authorities,  and  had 
made  a  second  strong  representation  of  the  horrors  to  which  the 
country  was  exposed ;  hut  the  sanction  he  required  before  com- 
mencing operations  on  a  grand  scale  had  not  yet  arrived.  A 
large  part  of  the  Bengal  army  was,  however,  kept  in  advanced 
cantonments,  ready  to  take  the  field  at  any  moment.  The  gov- 
ernor-genei'al  at  length  received  the  sanction  of  the  home  author- 
ities to  his  scheme  for  breaking  up  the  confederacy  and  power  of 
those  baaditti- 

By  the  end  of  October,  1816,  Licii tenant-Colonel  Walker  took 
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up  a  defensive  line  on  the  soulhern  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  subsidiary  force  which  the  Company  had 
sent  into  Nagpoor.  This  defensive  line,  being  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  length,  was  loose  and  weak ;  but  the  first 
appearance  of  a  British  army  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda 
spread  consternation  among  the  robbers,  and  induced  Cheetoo  to 
prepare  to  quit  the  northern  bank  of  that  river,  and  cross  the 
mountains  info  Malwah.  Perceiving,  however,  that  the  troops 
did  not  CV033  the  Nerbudda,  the  Pindarrees  recovered  confidence  ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  November  they  resolved  to  push  small  parties 
between  Colonel  Walker's  posts  and  round  his  flanks ;  and  a 
party  crossed  the  river,  and  then  dividing  into  two,  look  different 
directions.  Colonel  Walker,  in  attempting  to  intercept  one  of 
the  divisions,  unexpectedly  fell  upon  the  other  as  it  was  bivouack- 
ing in  a  jungle  ;  he  inflicted  .some  loss  ;  but  the  nimble  robbers 
were  soon  in  the  saddle,  and  before  long  they  had  recrossed  the 
river.  On  the  13th  of  November  all  the  durras  were  in  motion. 
Cheetoo  bad  discovered  that  Walker's  cavalry  was  all  on  his 
left  flank,  and  he  therefore  threw  forward  more  than  five  thou- 
sand of  his  well-mounted  thieves  to  turn  Walker's  right  flank. 
This  band,  which  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  others,  crossed 
the  river  in  sight  of  the  infantry  post  on  the  extreme  right  of 
onr  line,  and  then  dashed  on  with  a  rapidity  which  left  our  in- 
fantry no  chance  of  stopping  or  harassing  their  march.  When 
collected  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Nerbudda,  the  Pindarrees 
separated  into  two  great  bodies.  One  swept  due  east,  through 
forests  and  over  mountains,  and  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  Com- 
pany's district  of  Ganjam,  the  northernmost  fi-ontier  of  the  five 
CSrcars,  with  the  evident  intention  of  proceeding  to  Cuttack  and 
Ju^ernaiit,  to  plunder  the  rich  stronghold  of  Hindoo  supersti- 
tion, to  cariy  off  the  idols  and  the  votive-offerings  and  rich  dona- 
tions of  the  pilgrimis  and  devotees.  But  this  lubbnr  was  met  by 
a  small  body  of  the  Company's  troops  almost  as  soon  as  it  entered 
Granjam,  and  was  driven  back  with  considerable  loss.  The  other 
lubbur,  which  had  gone  ofi'  to  the  southward,  rushed  into  the 
Nizam's  territory  before  Colonel  Doveton  could  come  up  with  it. 
It  then  marched  leisurely  along,  plundering  and  destroying,  until  it 
came  near  to  the  town  of  Beeder,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
Deccan,  and  about  seventy-three  miles  northwest  fern  Hydrabad. 
Flere  it  came  to  a  halt,  and  its  cliiefe  disagreed  as  lo  the  further 
coui-se  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  While  the  leaders  were  in 
this  state  of  indedsion,  M^or  Macdowall,  who  had  been  detached 
from  Hydrabad,  fell  upon  the  lubbur  by  night  with  the  van 
party  of  his  light  troops,  and  cut  it  up  completely,  although  it 
was  sis  thousand  strong,  and  the  first  attack  made  by  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  light  cavalry.     The  robbers  abandoned  most  of  their  horses 
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and  the  greater  part  of  their  booty,  dispersed  themselves  over  the 
conntry,  aiid  thought  of  nothing  but  their  personal  safety,  and  of 
the  means  of  returning  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Nerbudda. 
But  one  leader,  named  Sheik  Dulloo,  indignant  at  the  want  of 
enei^y  and  concert  betrayed  by  those  who  had  the  chief  com- 
mand, had  abandoned  this  lubbur  altf^ether  a  few  days  before 
MacdowaJl's  exploit,  and  had  gone  off  with  from  three  to  five 
hundred  Pindarrees  to  act  for  himself.  He  dieheci  across  the 
Peishwa's  temtory,  descended  into  the  Concan,  and  thence  shaped 
hie  course  due  north,  plundering  the  western  shores  of  India, 
from  the  I7th  to  the  21st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  returning 
by  the  yylley  of  the  Tapte«,  and  the  route  of  Burhaunpore,  the 
capital  of  the  Khandeiah  province  of  the  Deccan.  This  was  the 
only  Inbhur  that  met  with  any  sucJ2eES  this  season.  The  only 
loss  it  susttuned  from  British  troops  was  on  its  reium  to  the  Ner- 
budda, in  the  following  March.  Here  Sheik  Dulloo  and  his 
people  were  within  a  few  miles  of  home,  or  of  Chectoo's  canton- 
ment ;  but  they  found  the  ford  by  which  they  had  hoped  to  cross 
the  river,  guarded  by  a  redoubt  occupied  by  a  small  party  of  our 
sepoys.  Several  of  the  rebbera  were  sliot  in  attempting  to  dash 
across;  but  the  sheik  himself,  with  his  main  body  and  best> 
mounted  followers,  retiring  from  the  ford,  boldly  swam  the  river 
lower  down,  though  not  without  a  further  loss  of  men  and  horses. 
Those  who  had  worse  horses  or  less  courage  dispersed,  and  fled 
into  the  jungle  on  the  English  side  of  the  Nerbudda,  where  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  By  the  various  accidents  of  flood  and  fli-e,  more  than 
one  half  of  those  who  had  followed  Sheik  Dulloo  perished ;  *  but 
the  rMt  reached  Cheetoo'a  durra  with  a  rich  booty  in  their  sad- 
dles. The  sheik's  feme  waxed  great ;  his  daring  lubbur  and  his 
marvellous  return  became  the  admired  theme  of  the  whole 
Pindarree  world. 

Two  or  three  other  lubburs  had  contrived  to  cross  the  Ner- 
budda by  passing  between  the  distant  posts  of  Colonel  Walker's 
line,  or  by  turning  that  line  ;  but  they  met  with  nothing  except 
hard  blows  and  disappointment.  One  of  them  was  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  4t]i  Madras  native  cavaliy,  led  on  by  Major  Lushington- 
Making  a  foi-ced  march  of  more  than  fifty  miles,  the  greater  part 
by  night,  Lushington  surpi'ised  the  Pindarrei-s  as  they  were  cook- 
ing and  eating,  and  presently  strewed  the  field  with  some  seven 
or  eight  hundred  of  their  dead  bodies.  As  the  ground  was  open, 
the  Madras  cavalry  pursued  with  good  effect.  The  Ganjam  lub- 
bur was  almost  annihilated  on  its  rapid  return  homeward ;  and 
as  the  different  ghauts  and  fords  by  which  they  must  pass  ia 
order  to  get  to  the  north  banls;  of  the  Nerbudda  were  by  degrees 
1  H,  T.  rriiisep. 
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all  gHarded,  very  few  of  the  remnants  of  the  other  shattered 
lubbiu's  ever  reached  their  homes.  Hosts  of  them  were  out  off 
by  our  sepoys,  and  by  the  people  whom  they  had  plundered  in 
their  advance.  They  had  been  continually  fleeing  iiefore  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  and  had  been  beaten  every  time  they  had  been  met 
with.  Still,  however,  their  depredations  during  this  campaign  or 
season  of  1816—17  had  embraced  a  more  ample  expanse  of  terri- 
tory than  had  ever  before  been  attempted,  extending  from  shore 
to  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  including  ail  the  inter- 
mediate provinces  they  had  omitted  the  preceding  year. 

By  the  time  it  was  very  completely  demonstrated  that  station- 
ary posts  of  defence  could  not  prevent  the  Pindan-ees  from  cross- 
ing the  Nerbudda  and  getting  into  our  territories ;  and  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  deal  properly  with  those  plunderers  and 
murderers,  unless  our  troops  advanced  into  the  country  north  of 
the  Nerbudda,  to  the  "  procreant  cradle  "  of  the  infamous  race. 

During  the  rains  of  this  yeai',  the  Pindarrees,  well  knowing  that 
the  English  were  coming  against  them  into  the  regions  beyond 
the  Nerbudda,  made  great  efforts  to  recruit  their  durras,  and  to 
concert  some  general  plan  of  defence.  But  disagreements  bi'oke 
out  among  the  chiefe,  particularly  between  Cheetoo  and  his  old 
rival  Kuieem,  and  no  consistent  plan  conld  be  formed.  Their 
snperstildons  were  alarmed  by  evil  omens,  snch  ae  a  great  fire 
that  broke  out  in  Kureera's  camp  in  the  month  of  September, 
and  destroyed  all  the  valuables  of  his  durra.  GeneraUy,  however, 
the  Pindarrees  relied,  first  on  their  own  rapidity  of  movement, 
and  next  on  ihe  potency  of  the  hostile  league  which  they  knew 
to  be  forming  among  the  Malirattaa  against  the  English.  When 
the  rains  were  over,  they  made  some  very  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  break  into  our  territories.  They  were  everywhere  headed 
back ;  and  they  were  soon  pressed  and  pursued,  and  driven  from 
their  haunts  beyond  the  Nerbudda  by  the  several  corps  of  Major- 
General  Marshall  and  Colonel  Sir  John  Malcolm.  The  last- 
named  otScer,  who  has  written  the  best  account  of  the  Pindarrees, 
and  who  had  the  moat  active  share  in  the  operations  which  de- 
stroyed them,  had  been  absent  in  England,  and  had  returned  just 
ia  time  to  take  the  command  of  one  of  the  corps  of  the  Marqueaa 
of  Hastings's  army.  Malcolm,  being  informed  of  Cheetoo's 
flight  to  the  westward,  resolved  to  follow  him,  as  the  most  able 
and  dangerous  of  the  robbers ;  and  he  accordingly  marched  as 
far  as  Agur.  Here  he  learned  that  Cheetoo  had  pitched  his 
camp  close  to  that  of  the  Holkar  Mahratt^ ;  that  he  had  been 
received  with  friendship  and  distinction ;  and  that  those  Mahraf^ 
tas  were  fuUy  determined  to  support  the  robber,  and  to  oppose 
the  operations  of  the  British.  They  had  just  received  from  the 
Feishwa  an  advance  of  a  lac  and  sixty  thousand  rupees.     Upon 
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this  intelligence  Sir  John  Malcolm  fell  back  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Oojein,  a  town  of  great  celebrity  in  Malwsh,  where  another 
corps  d'arm^  was  collected  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop.  While  these  forces  lay  at  Oojein,  another  revolu- 
tion and  murder  toot  place  in  the  Holkar  camp.  The  young 
heir  to  the  musand  was  enticed  away  from  the  tent  in  which  he 
was  playing,  and  his  mother,  who  was  acting  as  regent,  was  seized 
at  night  and  beheaded,  as  a  traitress  sold  to  the  English,  Hav- 
ing done  these  deeds,  the  Patan  chiefe  became  clamorous  for 
battle;  and  the  whole  Holkar  srmy,  advancing  rapidly,  plun- 
dered part  of  the  English  baggage.  The  next  day,  the  21st  of 
December,  1817,  they  met  their  reward  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Maheidpoor.  There,  strongly  posted  on  the  banks  of  the  Sepra 
River  —  into  whose  wafers  they  had  thrown  the  headless  body 
of  the  regent  —  they  were  beaten,  bayoneted,  cut  to  pieces,  de- 
prived of  all  their  artillery,  amonnting  to  seventy  pieces,  and  of 
everything  that  gave  ihem  the  character  of  an  ai'my.  The  rem- 
nant of  their  force  fled  to  the  large  walled  town  of  Rampoora,  in 
the  heart  of  tl:e  province  of  Malwah.  Sir  John  Malcolm  formed 
the  plan  of  the  battle,  and  headed  the  assault  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  enemy.  Lien  tenants- Colonel  Scott,  Macdowall,  and  Rus- 
sell, Miijor  James  L.  Lushington,  and  Other  officers,  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  Ihe  action.  The  British  casualties  were 
unusnaily  severe,  amounting  to  174  killed  and  604  wounded. 
Among  the  wounded  were  S5  officers,  of  whom  15  were  severely 
injured.  In  the  pursuit,  which  was  continued  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm and  Captain  Grant  along  both  banks  of  (he  river  Scpra, 
immense  booty  was  obtained,  including  elephants,  some  hundreds 
of  camels,  &e. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  advanced  rapidly  towai-ds  the  capital  of  the 
Holkars,  being  joined  on  the  way  by  the  Bombay  army  fi-om 
Gujerat,  under  the  orders  of  Major-General  Sir  William  Keir. 
Those  Mahrattas  now  agreed  to  and  hastily  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace,  placing  their  territories  under  British  protection,  and 
surrendering  in  perpetuity  to  the  Company  various  districts,  forts, 
and  ghauts.  The  treaty  was  scarcely  concluded  ere  some  of  the 
Patan  chiefs  attempted  to  break  it ;  but  these  desperadoes  were 
defeated,  and  most  of  their  adherents  slaughtered,  in  Rampoora, 
by  some  detachments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  under  General 
Brown.  A  few  more  marches,  and  two  or  three  stormings  of  forta, 
reduced  the  whole  of  the  country  of  the  Holkiir  Mahrattas  to  a 
state  of  obedience.  These  rapid  successes  kept  Scindia  steady  to 
the  treaty  which  he  had  recently  concluded,  and  deprived  the 
wandering  Peishwa  of  almost  his  last  hope.  They  also  enabled 
our  troops  to  follow  the  Pindarrees,  who  were  now  flying  in  all 
directions,  like  sea-fowl  in  a  storm.     Some  of  Choetoo's  durra 
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had  followed  the  Patan  cliiefe  to  Malieidpoor ;  but  after  our  vic- 
tory thei-e,  Cheetoo  fled  to  shift  for  himself,  seeing  that  no  aid 
was  to  he  expected  from  the  Mahrattas.  He  was  closely  foilowed 
by  the  Gujei'at  army  of  Sir  William  Eeir,  who  sui'prised  him 
and  cut  up  part  of  his  durra  in  the  neighborhood  of  SatooUa. 
Harassed  by  the  activity  of  Sir  William's  pursuit,  and  finding 
that  other  corps  were  closing  fast  round  them,  the  marandera  en- 
deaTored  to  retrace  their  steps  to  their  old  hauntu  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nerhudda,  and  in  parts  of  Malwah.  Other  chiefs  failed, 
and  were  cut  up  ia  the  attempt ;  but  Cheetoo  succeeded  in  baf- 
fling every  effort  made  to  intercept  him  or  overtalte  him,  and 
effected  his  object  by  penetrating  through  a  moat  difiicult  ccunlry. 
He  suddenly  reappeared  in  Malwah,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Dhar,  situaled  among  roeks,  forests,  and  the 
sources  of  rivers;  but  his  extraoi-dinai?  march  had  cost  him  all 
his  baggage  and  most  of  bis  horses.  He  was  now  lost  sight  of 
for  some  time ;  during  which  the  best  of  his  fellow-chiefe,  with 
their  durras,  were  extirpated  in  other  parts.  At  last  his  lair 
was  discovered,  and  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  January,  1818, 
a  strong  party  of  the  British  came  upon  him,  and  utterly  broke 
up  his  band.  The  hill-robbers  of  MaJwah,  the  Bheels  and  Gras- 
seas,  were  encouraged  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  fugitives,  and 
are  said  to  have  executed  the  commission  very  zealously,  Chee- 
too, however,  escaped  Bheels  and  Grasaeas,  as  he  had  so  often 
the  Englbh,  and  for  a  short  time  wandered  and  skulked  about 
Malwah  with  some  two  hundred  followers.  When  in  this  state 
of  hopeless  misery,  he  was  often  advised  by  some  of  his  followers 
to  surrender  to  the  English,  and  trust  to  their  mercy.  He  was 
possessed,  however,  by  the  dreadful  idea,  that  the  English  woulcl 
transport  him  beyond  the  sea,  and  this  was  more  hideous  to  him 
than  death.  These  followers,  who  all,  one  after  another,  came 
in  and  obtained  pardon,^  related  that  daring  their  captain's  short 
and  miserable  sleep  at  this  period,  he  used  continually  to  murmur, 
"KalaPanee!  Kala  Panee!"  —  The  black  .lea !  oh,  the  black 

At  this  conjuncture  it  struck  Cheetoo  that  possibly  the  Nabob 
of  Bhopal  might  make  terms  for  him  and  the  remnant  of  his 
durra  with  the  English  ;  and  rapidly  acting  on  the  idea,  he  sud- 
denly entered  the  camp  of  that  prince-  But  when  he  learned 
that  the  Nabob  could  offer  or  promise  nothing  beyond  a  slender 
personal  maintenance  in  some  remote  comer  of  India,  he  de- 
camped as  suddenly  as  he  had  come.  While  he  stayed,  his 
horses  were  constantly  saddled,  and  his  men  slept  with  the  bridles 
in  their  bands,  ready  to  fly  instantly.  Preparations  were  making 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  him  the  very  night  he  went  off  from 
'  Sic  Jobu  HbIcoIiu. 
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the  Bhopal  camp.  Though  he  got  safely  off,  he  was  presently 
pnrsued  by  the  Nabob's  people,  and  by  parties  sent  out  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm.  This  distressed  him  so  much,  that  Eajun,  one  of 
hia  mMt  faithful  and  valuable  adherents,  left  him,  ajid  made  his 
submisBion.  Yet,  after  all  this,  Cheetoo  foiwid  his  way  into  the 
Deccan,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  Arabs  and  eliiefs  of  the 
Peishwa's  routed  army,  receiving  occasional  protection  from  the 
killadar  of  the  fortress  of  Aseeerghur,  a  place  of  great  strength, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Khaadeish,  and  at  this  time  included 
among  the  possessions  of  Sciudia.  His  dorra  was  completely 
destroyed,  and  nearly  aJl  his  followers  deserted  him,  bat  nothing 
could  subdue  Cheetoo's  spirit,  or  induce  him  to  surrender.  His 
end,  however,  approached,  and  it  was  tragical  and  singular. 
Having  joined  Apa  Sahib,  he  passed  the  rainy  season  of  1818 
among  the  Mahadeo  mountains ;  and  upon  that  rajah's  expulsion 
by  the  English,  in  February,  1819,  he  accompanied  bim  to  the 
fort  of  Aaaeerghur.  Being  refused  admittance,  he  sought  shel- 
ter in  a  neighboi:ing  jungle,  and  on  horseback  and  ^one,  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  a  cover  known  to  be  infested  by  tigers.  He 
waa  mi^ed  for  some  days,  and  do  one  knew  what  had  become  of 
him.  Hia  well-known  horse  was  at  last  discovered  grazing  near 
the  margin  of  the  forest,  saddled  and  bridled,  and  exactly  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  when  Cheetoo  had  last  been  seen  upon  it. 
A  bag  of  two  htmdred  and  fifty  rupees  was  found  in  tbe  saddle, 
together  with  several  seal-rings  and  some  letters  of  Apa  Sahib, 
promising  future  reward  to  the  great  robber.  A  search  was  made 
in  the  cover  for  the  body ;  and  at  no  great  distance  were  found 
clothes  clotted  with  blood,  fragments  of  bones,  and,  lastly,  the 
Pindarree's  head  entire,  with  the  features  in  a  stale  to  be  recog- 
nized. "  The  chief's  mangled  remains,"  says  the  best  historian 
of  his  adventures,-^  "were  given  over  to  his  son  for  interment; 
and  the  miserable  fe,te  of  one  who  so  shortly  before  had  ridden 
at  the  head  of  20,000  horse,  gave  an  awful  lesson  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  fortune,  and  drew  pity  even  from  those  who  had  been 
victims  of  his  barbarity  when  living." 

With  Cheetoo  ended  the  last  of  the  Pindarrees,  and  the 
spirit  which  had  animated  their  vast  lawless  associations.  Their 
name  is  aU  that  now  remains  of  them,  for  the  sad  traces  of  their 
devastation  have  entirely  disappeared  under  reestablished  order, 
industry,  prosperity,  police,  and  good  government.  It  ia  now 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  that  gallant  officer,  accom- 
plished diplomatist,  and  able  writer,  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
said  of  them : "  "  There  now  remains  not  a  spot  in  India  that  a 

'  Henry  T.  PriDsep.   Hiatory  of  tlie  Political  and  Military  TraneaoUons  in 
''  Memoir  of  Central  India. 
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Pindarree  can  call  his  home.  They  have  been  huDted  like  wild 
beasts ;  numbers  have  been  killed ;  all  ruined.  Those  who 
espoused  their  cause  have  fallen.  They  were  early  in  the  con- 
test shunned  like  a  contagion,  and  even  Ihe  timid  villagers,  whom 
they  BO  recentiy  oppressed,  were  among  the  foremost  to  attack 
them.  Their  principal  leaders  bad  either  died,  submitted,  or 
been  made  captives  ;  while  their  followerSj  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  whom  the  liberality  and  considei'ation  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment have  aided  to  become  industiious,  are  lost  in  that  pop- 
ulalion  from  whose  dross  they  originally  issued.  A  minute 
investigation  only  can  discover  these  once  formidable  disturbers, 
concealed  as  they  now  are  among  the  lowest  classes,  where  they 
are  making  some  amends  for  past  atrocities,  by  the  benefit  whieh 
is  derived  from  their  labor  in  restoring  trade  and  cultivation. 
These  freebooters  had  none  of  the  prejudices  of  caste,  for  they 
belonged  to  all  tribes.  They  never  had  either  the  pride  of  sol- 
diers, of  family,  or  of  country ;  so  that  they  were  bound  by 
none  of  those  ties  which  among  many  of  the  communities  in 
India  assume  an  almost  indestructible  character.  Other  plun- 
derers may  arise  from  distempered  times ;  but  as  a  body,  the 
Pindarrees  ai-e  so  effectually  destroyed,  that  their  name  is  abeady 
almost  foi^tt«n,  though  not  five  years  are  passed  since  it  spread 
terror  and  dismay  over  all  India." 

The  Mahratta  wars,  which  were  waged  by  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings,  are  chiefly  interesting  from  their  having  led  Mahratta 
to  these  desirable  results.  In  these  wars  there  was  ""■*■ 
veiy  little  manceuvring,  either  on  our  side  or  on  that  of  the  enemy. 
The  great  business  of  our  commanders  was  to  bring  the  army 
rapidly  up  with  the  foe,  and  to  correctly  calculate  and  provide 
for  the  means  of  so  doing.  The  valor  of  our  troops,  native  as 
well  as  European,  their  steadiness,  rapidity  in  formation,  and 
their  bayonet-points,  did  the  rest  But  great  was  the  foresight 
required,  and  numerous  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  ere  an 
Anglo-Indiiin  army,  with  its  amazing  train  of  camp-followers, 
could  be  brought  up  with  alert  enemies  who  were  for  the  most 
part  mounted.  After  leaving  their  own  frontiers,  tliey  had  often 
to  march  hundreds  of  miles  before  they  could  come  within  reach 
of  a  tanifible  enemy.  On  these  marches  the  followers  could 
never  be  left  far  behind.  A  very  large  number  of  attendants 
was  considered  indispensable :  one  man  was  i-equired  for  every 
three  bullocks,  and  many  were  required  for  the  elephants  and 
camels  of  the  army ;  every  horse  in  the  army  had,  besides  the 
rider,  two  attendants,  one  to  clean  and  take  care  of  him,  the 
other  to  cut  the  grass  and  provide  his  forage  ;  the  palanquin  and 
litter  bearers  for  the  sick  formed  another  numerous  and  useftil 
olaes ;  field-officers,  including  the  people  who  carried  oi-  had  charge 
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of  their  tent=,  baggage,  &c.,  had  each  about  forty  atf«ncliinta ; 
captains  had  twenty,  and  subalterns  ten  servants  each ;  the  ba^ 
zaar  people,  the  merchants,  their  families,  servants,  &c.,  formed 
another  numerous  body.  Generally,  while  marching,  there  were 
QO  towns  to  he  depended  on  for  supplies,  and  the  army  not  only 
carried  with  it  most  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  aeveral 
months,  but  many  articles  of  merchandise.  The  scene  altt^etlier 
resembled  fiie  migration  of  a  nation  guarded  by  troops,  rather 
than  the  advance  of  an  army  to  subdue  an  enemy. 

On  the  first  year  of  this  war  against  the  Piadarrees  and  Mai.- 
rattas,  the  array  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  was  assailed  by  a 
new  and  terrible  enemy ;  this  was  the  Indian  cholera-morbus, 
the  virulence  of  which  appears  to  have  been  increased  by  the 
crowded  state  of  our  camps.  The  disease  first  broke  out  at  Jes- 
sore,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the  southern  quarter  of  Bengal, 
a  populous  and  unhealthy  city  in  the  centre  of  the  delta  of  the 
Gfuiges,  and  near  the  pestiferous  Sonderbunds.  It  bifgan  its 
ravages  as  the  rainy  season  of  1817  set  in,  and  cut  off  the  ma- 
jority of  those  whom  it  attacked.  From  Jessore  it  spread  in  all 
directions,  sho>ving,  as  it  was  thought,  a  preference  for  the  valleys 
of  rivers.  Ascendin't  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  it  reaehed  the 
camp  of  Brigadier-General  Hardyman  about  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber ;  but  the  ti'oops,  being  then  encampwd  in  a  dry  healthy  coun- 
try, and  being  but  few  in  number,  sufibred  comparatively  little. 
Continuing  its  course  westward,  it  fell  with  extraordinary  vio- 
lence upon  the  ai-my  commanded  by  Lord  Hastings  iu  pei-son, 
just  after  his  lordship  had  concluded  the  treaty  with  Sciudia. 
This  army,  when  first  seized,  was  encamped  in  a  low  and  un- 
healthy part  of  Bundelcund,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sinde,  a 
confluent  of  the  Jumna,  which  has  its  source  in  the  mountains 
of  Malwah.  The  year  was  one  of  scarcity,  and  grain  had  been 
collected  for  the  troops,  through  the  camp-followers,  with  extreme 
difficulty,  and  of  courae  of  inferior  (|uality.  Thw  water  of  the 
country,  except  where  it  could  be  obtained  from  running  streams, 
was  indifferent.  The  time  of  the  year,  too,  was  that  at  ^vhich 
the  heat  of  the  day  is  most  strongly  contrasted  with  the  cold  of 
the  night.  To  all  these  extraordinary  circumstances  was  super- 
added the  very  crowded  state  of  the  camp  of  so  lai^e  an  army. 
For  about  ten  days  that  the  disease  r^ed  with  its  greatest  fury, 
the  whole  camp  was  a  hospital.  The  mortality  amounted  to 
about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  number  collected  there.  Eui'Opeansi 
and  natives,  soldiers  and  camp-followers,  were  alike  affected;  but 
the  latter,  being  generally  worse  clothed  and  fed  than  the  fight- 
.ing  men,  suffered  in  a  greater  proportion.  Of  the  Europeans, 
■fewer  were  seized ;  but  those  who  took  the  disease  more  fre- 
quently died,  and  usually  within  a  few  hours.     The  camp  was 
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abandoned,  anJ  the  army  continued  for  some  days  to  move  to  the 
eastward,  is  the  liope  of  finding  relief  in  a  better  climate ;  but 
each  day's  roai'ch  many  dead  and  dying  were  abandoned,  and 
many  moi-e  fell  down  on  the  road  —  so  many  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  furnish  the  means  for  carrying  them  on,  although  the 
utmost  possible  pj-ovision  had  been  made  by  the  pi-evious  distri- 
bution of  bullock-carts  and  elephants  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  sick.  Notliing  was  heard  along  the  line  of  march  but  groans, 
and  shrieks,  and  lamentations ;  even  the  healthy  were  broken  in 
spirit  and  incapable  of  exertion  ;  and,  for  the  time,  the  efficiency 
of  this  fine  army  seemed  to  be  entirely  destroyed.  Towards 
the  end  of  November,  when  the  array  reached  a  healthy  station 
at  Erech,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Betwah  Eiver,  ihe  epidemic 
had  visibly  expended  its  violence.  The  camp  was,  however,  still 
crowded  with  convalescents,  when  it  marched  with  its  noble  com- 
mander to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war. 

During  the  rage  of  the  epidemic,  one  or  two  of  his  servants  in 
attendance  sunk  suddenly  from  behind  his  lordship's  chair;  and 
the  noble  marquess  himself,  seeing  the  probability  of  being  at- 
tacked by  the  dreadful  disease,  gave  secret  instructions,  in  ease 
of  his  dying,  to  be  buried  in  his  tent,  lest  the  enemy  should  hear 
of  his  death,  and  be  thereby  encouraged  to  attack  his  disheart- 
ened and  crippled  troops.  The  return  of  health  came  very  op- 
portunely, for  the  army  had  been  b«t  a  very  short  time  at  Erech 
when  the  marquess  received  intelligence  that  Sciiidia  had  sent  an 
invitation  to  the  PindaiTees.  The  JMahratta  prince  was  reported 
to  have  promised  the  robbers  that  if  they  would  come  so  near  to 
Gwalior  as  to  make  his  getting  to  them  easy,  he  would  break  his 
recent  ireaty  with  the  English,  and  join  them  with  the  -force 
which  he  had  at  his  capital.  The  Pindarrees,  in  fact,  were  in 
full  march  for  Gwalior,  without  meeting  even  a  show  of  resist- 
ance from  ti'oops  of  Sdndia  stationed  on  their  route,  though 
the  cooperation  of  his  army  for  the  extinction  of  the  Pindarrees 
was  an  article  of  the  treaty.  The  movements  of  these  Pin- 
darrees, and  tlie  snspicioua  conduct  of  Scindia's  troops,  imposed 
on  the  marquess  tlie  necessity  of  making  a  retrograde  movement. 
"  We  hurried  back  to  the  Sinde,"  says  his  lordship  ;  ^  "  but  this 
time  we  chose  a  position  nearer  to  Gwalior  than  that  which  we 
had  before  occupied.  We  were  within  thirty  miles  of  the  city, 
and  our  advanced-guard  was  sent  to  occupy  the  passes  through 
the  hills,  which  run  at  some  distance  south  of  Gwalior  from  the 
Sinde  to  the  Chiimbnl.  These  passes  were  the  only  routes  by 
which  communication  could  take  place  between  the  Pindarrees 
and  Scindia ;  and  I  was  nearer  io  support  my  advaneed-guard 
than  the  Maharajah  (Scindia)  was  to  attack  it,  could  he  bring 
9S  of  Has^ngs,  Report  on  (he  Biiie  and  PrognsE  of  the  Late  War,  &C. 
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his  men  to  so  desperate  a  stake.  The  Pindarrees,  fiiiduig  their 
hopes  baffled,  and  the  pass,  &c,  stopped,  attempted  fo  retire ;  but 
they  had  been  ioJlowed  close  by  our  divisions,  were  surprised, 
dispersed,  and  slaughtered  in  a  number  of  small  actions.  In 
short,  they  disappeared ;  and  thns  our  objects  were  completed." 

While  the  forces  under  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  and  the  di- 
visions under  Hislop,  Malcolm,  Marshall,  Keir,  Adams,  and 
other  officers,  were  chasing  the  Pindarrees  from  moor  and  moun- 
tain, valley  and  jungle,  or  reducing  the  forts  in  Malwah,  Briga- 
dier-General Smith,  who  had  been  reinforced  at  Poonah,  prepared 
for  an  active  pursuit  of  iiajee  Rao,  the  fugitive  Peishwa,  who 
had  flitted  hither  and  thither  like  an  ignis-fatuus.  Mr.  Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone,  having  organized  a  police  and  a  provisional 
administration  for  the  city  of  Poonah,  accompanied  General 
Smith's  division,  which  began  its  march  at  the  end  of  November. 
Gokla,  one  of  the  Peishwa's  evil  advisers,  but  bravest  officers, 
attempted  to  defend  a  ghant  leading  to  the  high  land  where  the 
Kistna  had  its  source,  and  where  the  Peishwa  had  found  a  ref- 
uge and  a  rally ing-point ;  but  the  Mahratta  was  beaten,  and  the 
pass  was  cleared  by  the  British  with  great  ease.  Mo  fighting, 
but  rapid  and  most  wearying  marches,  ensued ;  the  Peishwa's 
army  flying  in  a  sort  of  zigzag,  and  the  Peishwa  himself  always 
keeping  in  advance  of  his  main  bodj'.  At  last  the  Mahratta  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  round  Smith's  division  ;  and  then,  passing  be- 
tween Poonah  and  Seroor,  he  moved  northward  as  fer  as  Wut- 
toor,  on  the  road  to  Nassuck.  Here  he  was  joined  by  his  long- 
lost  ikvorite,  Trimbukjee,  who  brought  with  him  a  considerable 
reinforeement  of  horse  and  foot,  Trimbukjee  had  collected  these 
forces  in  various  directions,  but  a  good  part  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  Pindarrees.  But  for  the  good  fights  nnade  in  front  of  the 
Presidency  at  Nagpoor,  and  withia  the  walls  of  tliat  city,  Apa 
Sahib  would  have  accompanied  Trimbukjee  wiili  his  large  army 
and  his  desperate  Arabs.  After  he  iiad  discovered  the  direction 
the  Peishwa  had  taken,  and  had  recruited  his  own  worn-out  cat- 
tle, General  Smith,  on  the  22d  of  September,  started  again  in 
pursuit.  This  headlong  race  to  the  northwtuil  brought  Smith 
close  upon  the  rear  of  the  Mahrattas ;  but,  with  the  lubricity  of 
eels,  they  slipped  through  his  fingers,  and  making  a  flank-move- 
ment behind  some  bills,  they  turned  suddenly  to  the  south,  an  1 
retraced  their  steps  towards  Poonah.  Colonel  Burr,  who  com- 
manded in  that  city,  apprehending  an  attack,  solicited  the  reia 
forcement  of  a  battalion  from  Seroor.  Captmn  Francis  Erench 
Staunton,^  of  the  Bombay  establishment,  was  forthwith  detached 
from  Seroor,  with  about  600  sepoys,  300  auxiliary  horee,  and 
two  six-poundera.  The  distance  was  only  two  short  marches. 
1  SubEcquontly  Col,  F.  F.  Staunton,  C.  B. 
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Staunton  began  his  march  from  Seroor  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  31st  of  Decemher,  and  at  ten  the  next  morning 
he  reached  the  heights  of  Corregaum,  ahout  half-way  to  Poonah, 
when,  looking  down  upoH  the  plain  which  lay  between  him  and 
tliat  city,  he  saw  the  whole  of  the  Peishwa's  army,  estimated 
at  20,000  hoi'ae  and  several  thousand  foot.  His  march  to  Poo- 
nah was  intercepted,  and  he  himself  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
cut  off.  The  brave  officer  did  what  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  required:  he  made  a  dash  at  the  village  of  Corregaum  — 
which  stood  on  the  heights,  and  which  was  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  stone  houses  with  strong  stone  walls  roaud  the  gardens  — 
hoping  to  gain  possession  of  it  before  it  could  be  obtained  by 
the  enemy.  But  the  Mahi-attas,  or  rather  the  Arabs,  who  com- 
posed the  main  body  of  their  infantiy,  were  as  near  to  the  vil- 
lage as  was  Captain  Staunton ;  and  as  he  entered  at  one  side 
and  took  possession  of  some  of  the  houses,  the  Arabs  entered  at 
the  opposite  side  and  took  possession  of  other  houses,  A  terrible 
stru^le  ensued,  at  first  between  the  Company's  troops  and  the 
Arabs  for  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  village,  and  then 
between  oui-  liandful  of  men  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  army.  Unfortunately,  Captain  Swanaton,  who  commanded 
our  SOOO  auxiliary  horse,  was  wounded  early  in  the  day,  and  his 
weai  squadrons  could  not  show  themselves  in  face  of  the  masses 
of  Mahratta  cavalry.  The  enemy,  who  had  been  running  too 
fast  to  carry  artilleiy  with  iiim,  brought  up  only  two  guns ;  but 
if  there  was  an  equality  in  this  particular  arm,  their  infantry  ex- 
ceeded ours  by  ten  lo  ona  Nevertheless  our  admirable  sepoys 
maintained  their  post,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  flgbt  from  the 
hour  of  noon  till  nine  in  the  evening,  during  which  time  they 
had  no  refr^hmt^nt,  and  not  even  a  drop  of  water  to  drink.  At- 
tack after  attack  wad  made  nnder  the  eye  of  the  Peishwa,  who 
stood,  no  doubt  at  a  safe  distance,  on  a  neighboring  hill.  They 
had  all  failed,  when  Lieutenant  Chbholm,  the  officer  of  artillery, 
with  most  of  his  men,  having  been  killed  at  a  post  near  a  pagoda, 
and  all  the  European  ofScera  having  been  disabled  except  three, 
the  Arabs  chai'^d  and  obtained  possession  of  one  of  our  two 
guns  which  was  stationed  at  the  pagoda.  Our  wounded  were 
lying  thick  round  that  building,  and  among  them  were  Assiatant- 
Sui^eon  Wingate,  Captain  Swanston,  and  Lieutenunt  Connellon. 
The  wild  Arabs  immediately  began  to  massacre  these  helpless 
wounded  men,  and  to  mutjiate  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Poor 
Wingate  was  literally  hacked  to  pieces,  as  was  the  body  of 
Lieutenant  Chiahoim,  the  officer  of  artillery.  Bat  the  Arabs 
did  not  long  enjoy  their  bloody  triumph  ;  the  three  undisabled 
officers,  Captain  Staunton,  Lieutenant  Jones,  and  Assistant- 
Sui^eon  Wylie,  though  almost  eshausted,  and  with  theii-  men 
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ffUQting  from  want  of  water,  headed  one  more  charge,  the  last 
of  the  many  that  they  made  during  the  day,  recaptured  the  lost 
gun,  and  slaughtered  the  Arabs  in  a  heap.  The  charge  was 
utterly  desperate,  for  every  man  felt  that  there  was  nothiag 
between  hlni  and  victory  except  torture  and  death.  On  this 
occasion,  Lieutenant  Pattinson,  who  had  heeu  wounded  and 
carried  into  a  house,  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and 
continued  to  exert  the  little  ati-eogth  he  had  left,  until  he  re- 
ceived another  wound,  which  proved  mortEd.  Captain  Swanston 
and  Lieutenant  ConneUon  were  rescued;  and  every  man  of 
the  Aj'ahs  who  had  penetrated  to  the  pagoda  was  bayoneted 
without  mercy.  By  a  little  after  nine,  the  enemy  were  com- 
pletely driven  from  the  village  and  all  the  ground  near  i1^  and 
our  f'iunting  sepoys  were  tlien  enabled  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
water,  the  only  i-efreshment  they  got  during  the  whole  day  and 
following  night.  Where  the  desperate  Arabs  had  failed,  there 
was  alight  chance  that  the  cowardly  Mahrattas  would  renew  the 
attempt.  Captain  Staunton  and  bis  people  passed  the  night 
without  any  molestation.  At  daybreak  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  Mahratta  army  was  seen  hovering  about  the  village,  but 
none  of  them  would  venture  near ;  and  this  day  also  passed 
without  any  molestation.  Captain  Staunton  had  consumed  so 
much  powder  during  the  nine  hoars'  fighting  of  the  preceding 
day,  that  he  had  only  a  few  i-ounds  of  ammunition  left  ;  and  pro- 
visions in  the  camp  there  were  none,  and  none  were  to  be 
procured  in  the  village.  Despairing,  therefore,  of  being  able  to 
reach  Poonah,  he  determined  to  move  back  to  Seroor.  He 
b^an  his  retreat  in  the  dark  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  January ; 
he  sacrificed  much  of  his  baggage  in  order  to  provide  the  means 
of  conveying  his  numerous  wounded,  but  he  brought  off  not  only 
his  guns,  but  likewise  all  his  wounded,  and  with  them  reaehed 
Seroor  by  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  3d  of  January. 
The  men  liad  had  no  refreshment  but  waler  from  the  Slst  of 
December.  Three  officers  were  kiUed  and  two  wounded ;  62 
men  were  killed  and  113  wounded,  exclusive  of  the  auxiliary 
horse.  The  loss  of  men  was  most  severe  in  the  artillery,  12 
being  killed  and  8  wounded  out  of  a  detiul  for  two  sis-pounders 

in  the  eou«e  of  the  8d  of  January,  the  day  on  which  Captain 
Staunton  got  back  to  Seroor,  Brigadier-General  Smith  reached 
the  village  of  Corregaum  with  his  strong  division.  The  Peiahwa 
and  his  Mahrattas  Hed  ha«k  to  the  table-land  near  the  sources 
of  the  Kistna,  from  which  they  had  descended.  General  Smith 
followed  them  closely,  and  Brigadier-general  Pritzler,  with  an- 
other division,  was  moving  from  another  point  to  intercept  them. 
The  Mahrattas  continued  to  tarn  and  twist  like  eels ;  and  though 
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Pritzler  trod  upon  their  tail  more  than  once,  and  cut  off  part 
of  it,  they  could  not  be  so  overtaken  as  to  be  brought  lo  a  gen- 
ei-al  afltdon,  or  even,  to  a  stand.  They  were  veiy  nearly  caught 
iu  the  neighborhood  of  Satara,  on  the  28t!i  of  Jajiuary ;  but 
they  escaped  by  a  ghaut,  with  tlie  loss  of  part  of  their  i-ear-guard. 
A  small  detachment  under  Colonel  Boles  cannonaded  them  ont 
of  another  ghaut,  which  they  were  attempting  to  thread ;  but 
they  only  changed  their  line  of  march.  The  troops  wei-e  ex- 
hausted by  this  harassing  pui-suit,  which  seemed  to  pioduce  no 
visible  advantage.  Mountstuait  Elphinstone  had  the  merit  of 
rccommendirtg  a  better  plan  of  opei-ations.  This  was  to  storm 
the  many  strong  places  in  the  country,  to  deprive  the  Peishwa 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  fo  reduce  Satara,  which  was  still  the 
nominal  capital  of  the  Mahratfa  empire,  and  to  reinstate  the 
Satara  family  in  an  independent  sovereignty.  Tlie  fortress  of 
Satai-a  surrendered  to  Brigadier-General  Smith  on  the  10th  of 
February,  the  day  on  which  he  first  appeared  before  it.  Some 
other  places  were  in  process  of  reduction,  when  the  Peishwa  made 
certsun  rash  movements,  which  enabled  General  Smith  to  fall 
upon  him  at  Ashtah,  on  the  20th  of  February,  with  the  2d  and 
7th  regiments  of  Madras  light  cavalry,  and  two  squadrons  of 
His  Majesty's  22d  dragoons,  Bajee  Kao,  the  dastardly  Peishwa, 
deserted  his  palanquin  and  his  army,  mounting  a  horse,  and 
galloping  away  as  soon  as  the  battle  began ;  but  Gokla,  his  gen- 
eral, seeing  that  he  must  either  fight  or  lose  the  baggage,  and 
nearly  everything  else,  made  a  bold  stand,  outflanking  Smith's 
small  force,  and  at  one  moment  tlireatening  it  in  the  rear.  But 
the  British  dragoons  charged  his  gole^  and  killed  him  hi  the 
chai^.  The  death  of  Gokla  left  the  Mabrattta  without  a  head. 
From  this  moment,  all  was  confusion  and  panic ;  each  mass  of 
cavalry  breaking  as  our  dragoons  approached  it.  Some  faint  ■ 
resistance  was  attempted  in  the  camp  ;  but  our  dragoons  dashed 
in,  and  made  good  booty.  Twelve  elephants  and  flfty-seven 
camels  formed  part  of  ihis  prize.  General  Smith  was  slightly 
wounded  on  the  head,  and  Lieutenant  Warraud,  of  the  22d 
dragoons,  was  wounded  by  Gokla,  who  fought  fiercely  in  the 
mSl^e,  aud.  wounded  several  of  our  men  before  he  fell;  but  no 
one  was  kiUed  on  our  side,  and  only  seventeen  or  eiglifeen  of  the 
soldiers  were  wounded. 

The  remnant  of  the  Peishiva's  army  fled  towards  the  north, 
being  daily  thinned  by  desertion.  Brigadier- General  Pritzler, 
General  Monro,  Colonels  Prother  and  Deacon,  reduced  all  the 
forts  that  remained ;  the  Mahratfa  flag  was  fast  disappearing, 
and  so  were  the  hopes  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  Our  divisions  and 
detachments  in  the  field,  in  almost  all  parts  of  India,  were  too 

1  A  raass  of  Mnliratta  cavalry. 
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nameroiiB  and  too  well  posted  to  allow  of  any  junction  being  ef- 
fected between  the  Peishwa  and  the  forces  of  any  of  our  other 


After  the  battle  of  Aahtab,  Brigadier- General  Smith  repaired 
to  Satara,  in  order  to  asaiat  Mr.  Elphinstone  in  setting  up  the 
mjah.  In  this  way  the  Peishwa  gained  a  few  days'  respite,  dur- 
ing which  he  continued  to  preas  to  the  northwest,  with  the  d^ign 
of  throwing  himself  into  the  femtories  of  the  Nizam  of  the 
Deccaii,  which  he  hoped  to  Sad  ill  furnished  with  trooiis.  But 
turning  back  from  Satara,  and  making  a  short  halt  at  Seroor, 
Smith  renewed  his  pursuit  of  the  Peishwa  on  the  10th  of  March. 
Brigadier-Gleneral  Doveton,  with  his  division,  moved  in  another 
direction,  in  the  expectation  of  intercepting  the  Peishwa.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Mahratta  traversed  the  Nizam's  dominions  from 
west  to  east,  and  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Whurdah  on  the 
1st  of  April.  But  as  his  van  was  crossing  that  river,  with  the 
intention  of  marching  upon  Nagpoor,  it  was  met  and  driven  back 
by  a  small  detachment  under  Colonel  Scott.  The  Peishwa  then 
tried  to  cross  the  river  at  another  point,  hut  here  he  was  met 
by  Colonel  Adams,  and  was  informed  by  his  scouts  that  General 
Doveton  was  getting  close  upon  him.  Without  waiting  the  ar^ 
rival  of  Doveton,  Adams  followed  the  Mahrattas,  came  up  with 
them  near  Seuni,  and  with  only  one  regiment  of  native  cavalry 
and  some  horse-artillery,  gave  them  a  signal  overthrow.  The 
enemy  fled  through  the  jungles,  leaving  behind  them  five  guns, 
the  Peiahwa's  much-sunken  treasure,  three  elephants,  and  200 
camels.  This  tune  Bajee  Rao  had  a  very  narrow  escape ;  for, 
though  he  began  to  run  as  soon  as  his  people  began  to  fight,  a 
palanquin  in  wluch  he  had  just  been  riding  was  taken,  and  was 
found  to  be  perforated  by  a  shot.  More  than  1000  of  his  Mah- 
rattas remained  dead  on  the  field.  They  were  knocked  down  by 
our  horse-artiUery,  or  by  our  cavalry,  in  their  flight.  They  can 
scarcely  have  stood  anywhere,  for  Colonel  Adams's  total  loss 
was  only  two  wounded.  *  Gieneral  Doveton  was  near  enough 
to  hear  the  firing  of  Adams's  guns ;  but  it  was  found  necessary 
to  halt  our  troops,  in  order  to  wait  for  supplies ;  and  then 
mistakes  were  committed  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  pur- 
suit ought  to  be  continued.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  avoid  these 
errors,  for  tlie  Peishwa's  army  spHt  up  inlo  various  detach- 
ments, and  each  took  a  route  of  its  own.  Two  thirds  of  his 
people  quitted  his  standard  altogether,  and  were  only  anxious 
to  reach  their  homes  as  speedily  as  might  be.  Bajee  Kao's 
whole  object  now  was  to  get  back  to  the  northeast ;  but  here  he 
found  his  progress  stopped  by  General  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  who 
was  i-eturning  from  Malwah  to  the  Deccan.  On  his  way.  Sir 
Thomas  had  resorted  to  a  measure  of  unusual  severity.     The 
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fort  of  Taliiaii-  or  Talneir,  situated  on  the  north  bant,  and  com- 
manding a  ford  over  the  river  Taptee,  was  one  of  the  places 
ceded  to  the  English  by  Holkar  under  the  laf«  treaty.  Sir 
Thomas  had  in  his  possession  Holkai's  own  orders  for  the  qniet 
surrender  of  the  place ;  yet  a  fire  was  opened  upon  his  troops 
from  the  fort.  The  Msdiratta  killadar,  or  commandant,  was 
warned  that  if  he  continued  to  resist  the  order  of  his  master,  he 
would  be  dealt  with  as  a  rebel ;  without  heeding  the  message, 
the  killadar  continued  to  fire.  Upon  this  Sir  Thomas  Hislop 
occupied  the  pettah,  or  opea  town,  and  turned  his  artillery 
upon  the  fort  The  gate  of  the  fort  was  blown  open  by 
two  six-ponnders.  The  flank  companies  of  the  Royal  Scots  and 
of  the  Company's  European  regiment  rushed  in,  and  came 
to  the  second  gate,  which  was  found  open.  At  the  third  gale 
they  were  met  by  the  killadar,  who  came  out  by  the  wicket 
and  surrendered  to  Colonel  Conway.  The  third  and  fourth 
gates  were  then  opened,  and  tbe  atorming-party  advanced  to  the 
iifth,  which  led  into  the  body  of  the  place.  This  was  found 
shut,  but  part  of  the  garrison  within  demanded  terms,  and  ex- 
pressed their  dissatisfaction  at  the  gates  being  cbsed.  After  a 
very  shoi't  parley,^  in  which  they  were  summoned  to  surrender 
at  disci'etion,  the  wicket-gate  was  opened  from  within,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Murray,  Major  Gordon,  Captain  MacGregor,  and 
Lieutenants  Chaovel  and  MacGregor,  entei'ed,  and  were  followed 
by  ten  or  twelve  grenadiers.  They  were  scarcely  within  the 
wicket  when  some  wild  Arabs,  who  formed  part  of  the  garmon, 
fell  apon  them  with  swords,  speai-s,  and  knives.  Mnjor  Gordon 
and  Captain  MacGregor  were  killed  Ibi-thwith;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Murray  was  wounded  in  several  places,  cut  down,  and 
disabled ;  the  two  lieutenants  were  wounded  and  cut  down  also, 
and  all  the  grenadiers  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  But  the 
rest  of  our  storming-party  soon  rushed  through  the  wicket,  drove 
off  the  marderoua  Arabs,  and  in  the  end  slauglitered  every  man 
that  was  in  the  fort.  Between  Arabs,  Patans,  and  Mahrattas, 
300  men  were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  our  infuriated  sol- 
diery. On  the  nest  morning.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  had  the  killa- 
dar hanged  on  one  of  the  bastions,  on  the  twofold  chaise  of  re- 
bellion and  treachery.  It  was  doubted  whether  the  killadar  had 
ordered,  or  was  privy  to,  the  onslaught  of  the  Arabs ;  it  was 
doubted,  but  we  think  unreasonably,  whether  the  Arabs  under- 
stood that  the  killadar  had  surrendered,  and  that  the  Mahrattas 
had  agreed  to  submit ;  and  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
in  ordering  the  execution  of  the  killadajr,  was  severely  censured 
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in  several  quarters.  But  the  example  was  useful,  and  upon 
knowing  that  the  commatidant  of  TaJnair  had  been  exeeuted, 
the  killadars  of  the  much  stronger  forts  of  Gaulna,  Chandore, 
and  other  places  which  Holkar  had  ceded,  submitted  upon  3um- 
moas,  or  as  soon  as  they  were  shown  Holluir's  orders  to  admit 
the  English, 

Bajee  Rao  had  been  running  hither  and  thiflier  for  more  than 
six  months,  but  hia  race  was  now  wellnigli  finished.  North, 
south,  east,  and  west,  his  road  was  cut  off,  and  forces  wei«  mov- 
ing round  him  from  the  intermediate  points  of  the  compass. 
Finding  himself  so  sorely  pressed,  he  attempted  again  to  pass 
into  Malwab  ;  but  Sir  John  Malcolm,  wLo  was  himself  at  Mhow, 
a  town  or  large  cantonment  in  the  Malwab  province,  had  so 
stationed  some  forces  under  Lieutenant- Colonels  Eussel  and  Cor- 
sellis  as  to  render  thia  movement  imfiraeticable.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  25th  of  May,  Sir  John  Malcolm  learned  that  a  vakeel 
from  Che  Peishwa  had  arrived  at  a  place  on  fhe  Nerbudda  River, 
about  forly  miles  from  Mhow.  Malcohn  immediately  moved 
towards  that  place,  and  took  his  ti-oops  wiih  him.  On  the  27th 
of  May,  he  mei  the  vakeel  or  ambassador,  who  assured  bim  that 
the  Peishwa  was  determined  to  come  to  him,  and  to  trust  to  his 
friendship  and  generosity.  Sir  John,  being  informed  of  the  plan 
of  disjiosing  of  the  Peishwa  which  had  been  framed  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  Hastings  and  Mr.  Elphinstoue,  stated  the  conditions,  and 
sent  the  vakeiil  back  to  his  master,  who  was  occupying  a  good 
position  on  a  hill.  The  Peishwa  remained  irresolute  fiir  several 
days,  duiicg  which  the  division  of  General  Doveton  and  other 
troops  got  dose  info  his  neighborhood.  At  last,  on  the  evening 
of  the  1st  of  June,  he  came  down  to  a  vilhige  ia  the  i>iain,  and 
met  Sir  John  Malcolm.  The  Mahratta  did  not  come  alone  ;  he 
had  an  escort  2500  strong,  and  he  brougl:t  his  family  with  him. 
Malcolm,  who  had  come  to  ihe  appointed  place  with  only  a  thin 
attendance,  repeated  the  conditions,  and  demanded  the  immediate 
surrender  of  Trimbukjee.  Bajee  Kao  declared  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  give  up  Trimbukjee;  that  Trimbukjee  had  an 
army  and  camp  of  his  own}  that  he  was  stronger  than  he  was. 
"  ITien,"  said  Malcolm,  "  I  will  attack  him  forthwith."  "  Success 
attend  you!"  replied  the  Peishwa.  The  Mahratta  prince  fur- 
ther declared  that  he  had  been  involved  in  a  war  without  mean- 
ing it;  that  he  was  ti-eated  as  an  enemj-  by  the  English,  who 
had  supported  his  family  for  two  genentions  thit  he  was  now 
in  a  lainentable  situition  but  believel  thit  he  still  had  a  real 
friend  in  Sir  John  Malcolm  He  was  told  that  he  ought  either 
to  throw  himself  it  once  on  the  mi^nimimty  of  the  British 
govern mei  t    oi    [leiaie  foi  tuithei    ipm  tjuct  How  can  I 

resist  now'      siil   the   Milu  itta         I  am  auiiounded."     Mal- 
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colm  replied  that  this  was  quite  true,  but  that  still  lie  might 
escape  if  be  preferred  becoming  a  freebooter  and  wanderer  to 
accepting  the  liberal  provisions  which  the  English  were  ready 
to  give  Mm.  IJajee  Eao  protested  that  Malcolm  was  his  friend, 
Ilia  only  friend,  and  that  he  would  never  leave  him,  but  trust 
entirely  to  his  good  offices.  Nevertheless,  the  Peishwa,  on 
breaking  up  the  conference,  asked  for  a  little  delay,  and  in  retir- 
ing to  the  ghaut  fiwin  which  he  bad  descended,  he  took  care  to 
guard  his  resir  and  iltaiks  with  his  resolute  Arab  infantry,  and 
to  show  the  muzzles  of  his  guns  over  the  rocks  ;  and  upon  reacJi- 
ing  his  camp  he  sent  trusty  messengers  to  the  camp  of  Tinm- 
bukjee,  to  tell  that  favorite  to  beware  of  Malcolm.  It  was,  how- 
ever, utterly  impossible  for  him  to  procrastinate  veiylong,  for  lie 
was  completely  hemmed  in,  and  his  supplies  of  provisions  were 
failing.  He  informed  Sir  John  Malcolm  that  he  would  go  to  his 
camp,  and  conclude  the  treaty  aa  proposed  to  him,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d  of  June.  When  that  rooming  came,  he  tried  one 
faint  shuffle  more.  It  was  ao  inauspicious  day,  he  had  some  re- 
Jigious  ceremonies  to  perform ;  would  not  his  dear  friend  Mal- 
colm wait  till  to-morrow  ?  Malcolm  gave  him  to  understand  that 
he  would  not  wait  another  hour  ;  and  tliis,  with  the  not  very  dis- 
tant firing  of  some  English  guns  on  one  of  his  flanks  or  in  his 
rear,  had  the  effect  of  removing  all  fuither  hesitation.  At  about 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  he  came  down  to  Sir 
John  Malcolm's  camp,  and  delivered  himself  up,  with  his  family. 
Malcolm,  like  nearly  all  his  distinguished  Indian  contemporaries, 
was  a  man  of  a  large  and  generoui  heart ;  none  knew  better  than 
he  the  demerits  and  the  helplessness  of  the  fallen  enemy  now 
before  him,  yet  he  agreed  tliat  the  Peisbwa's  allowance  should 
not  be  less  than  eight  laos  of  rupees  per  annum,  and  that  a  most 
liberal  provision  should  be  made  for  his  courtiers,  Eralimans, 
temples,  &c  The  supreme  government  at  Calcutta  thought  that 
Sir  John  had  granted  too  much  ;  but  as  it  was  done,  they  ooa- 
finned  the  grants.  Bajee  Eao  renonnced  forever  the  dignity  of 
Peishwa,  or  supreme  chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  together  with  all 
his  daims  of  sovereignty.  If  Trimbukjee  had  not  been  secured 
in  an  English  prison,  the  case  might  have  been  different;  but  as 
that  turbulent  telon  was  caught,  after  another  hard  ran  for  it,  the 
ox-Peishwa  quietly  resigned  himself  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease, 
spending  his  80,000/.  a  year,  not  in  raising  troops  or  exciting 
combinations  against  the  Company,  but  in  mere  sensual  indul- 
gences. He  was  very  anxious  to  have  his  residence  fixed  at 
Poonab  ;  bat  to  this  the  Governor-Genera!  objected  strongly,  and 
for  very  evident  reasons.  To  Benares,  which  was  proptsed  to 
him  as  a  suitable  residence,  he  expressed  a  rooted  aversion.  He 
would  have  preferred  Muttra,  but  as  that  «as a  frontier  station  it 
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was  refused.  The  village  of  Bithoor  or  Brimatwar,  on  the  Gan- 
ges, near  Cawnpoor,  was  finally  fixed  upon  for  his  residence. 
His  progi-ess  through  Rajpootana  and  the  Doab  to  the  place  of  his 
exile  excited  hardly  any  sensation  amoDg  the  people.  When  aet^ 
tied  at  Bithoor,  he  bathed  daily  in  the  holy  water  of  the  Ganges, 
indulged  in  the  highest  living  of  a  Brahman,  maintained  tlixee 
expensive  sets  of  dancing-girls,  and  Burrovmded  himself  with  low 
buffoons  and  sycophants.  The  rallying-point  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy  was  thus  brokea  up,  and  if  it  was  not  quite  so  easy 
to  change  the  chai'acter  of  the  Mahratta  people,  and  to  introduce 
peaceful  industrious  habits  among  them  —  if  the  unchanged  char- 
acter of  that  people  prognosticated  future  troubles  in  India  — 
still  their  power  of  doing  mischief  was  from  this  time  vastly  re- 
duced. To  the  restored  family  of  the  Eajah  of  Safara,  whose 
hereditary  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
dignity  of  Peishwft,  was  held  to  be  much  better  than  that  of  Bajee 
Eao,  only  a  very  limited  territory  was  allotted,  upon  his  yielding 
all  claim  or  pretension  to  be  Peishwa ;  a  dignity  wisely  and  for- 
ever abrogated.  The  Satara  dominions  occupy  a  surface  of  abont 
11,000  sqnai-e  miles ;  being  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Western 
Ghaut  Mountains ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Wama  and  Kistna ; 
on  the  north,  by  the  Neera  and  Beemaii  Rivers ;  and  on  the 
east,  by  the  frontier  of  the  Nizam's  dominions.  The  total  net 
revenues  amounted  to  15,600,000  rapees ;  but  out  of  this  sura 
three  lacs  per  annum  were  reserved  for  chiefs  who  had  become 
subjects  of  the  Company,  and  three  lacs  more  were  alienated. 
The  management  of  the  territories,  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  Rajah  of  Satara's  affairs,  were  assigned  to  Captain  Grant 
until  the  country  should  become  tranquillized.  Many  <X  the  hill- 
forts,  which  had  been  what  the  worst  of  onr  baronial  castles  were 
in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century  —  dens  of  thieves,  cut- 
throats, and  violators  —  were  dismantled!  and  others,  cleared  of 
their  occnpfuifs,  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  lo  1821,  when  the 
young  riyah  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  invested  with 
the  administration  of  his  dominions,  which  were  then  tranquil 
and  prosperous. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Sir  John  Malcolm,  all 
that  renuuned  of  the  ex-Peishwa's  army  quietly  broke  up  and 
dispersed.  Not  even  T'rimbukjee  could  keep  a  force  together. 
This  chief,  knowing  that  the  English  would  condemn  him  to  im- 
prisonment for  life,  fled  with  a  few  followers  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Nassuck,  a  large  town  and  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  Godav- 
ery,  principally  inhabited  by  Bi-ahmans.  The  murderer  had 
ever  shown  a  preference  for  these  holy  places,  and  he  probably 
hoped  to  escape  notice  among  the  crowds  of  Hindoo  pilgrims 
that  wei'e  constnnily  repairing  to  the  temples  of  Nassuck.    Here, 
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in  fact,  he  remained  coacealed  for  some  time,  in  spite  of  the 
active  search  making  for  him.  At  last,  Captain  Swan ston,  one 
of  the  lieroes  of  Corregaum,  heing  detached  by  Mr.  Elphinsione 
from  a  distant  station,  succeeded,  after  a  march  of  fifty  miles  in 
sixteen  hours,  in  discovering  the  murderer's  hiding-place,  and  in 
surrounding  the  house.  When  the  gates  were  forced  TriraboJt- 
jee  was  reclining  on  a  cot ;  he  fled  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
and  concealed  himself  under  some  straw.  He  was  presently 
dragged  from  his  cover ;  he  offered  no  resistance,  and  was  sent 
under  a  good  guard  to  Tannah,  the  prison  from  which  he  liad  es- 
caped through  the  ingenious  aid  of  the  Mahratta  groom  aud 
songster.  After  a  short,  time  he  was  carried  to  Calcutta,  and  put 
into  the  cage  in  Fort  William,  which  had  previously  been  occu- 
pied by  Vizier  AH ;  but  he  was  very  soon  conveyed  to  the  rock 
of  Chunar,  near  Benares. 

The  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Asseerghur  was  the  last  opera- 
tion of  the  Pindarree  and  Mahratta  war  ;  a  war  which  had  wit- 
nessed an  unprecedented  nnmher  of  sieges,  an  unprecedented 
number  and  complexity  of  movements,  and  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable forced  marches  that  were  ever  made  in  any  country. 
"  Thirty  hiU-fortresses,'  each  of  which  might  hiive  defied  the 
whole  Anglo-Indian  army,  fell  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ; 
and  this  vast  Mahratta  empire,  which  had  overahadowed  the 
E:iat,  and  before  which  the  star  of  the  Mogul  had  become  pale, 
was  annihilated." 

After  the  siege  of  Asseerghur  the  armies  of  the  three  presi- 
dencies returned  to  their  several  stations  and  cantonments  in 
Dongal,  Madras,  and  Bombay;  and  the  regions  which  had  been 
crossed  and  recrossed,  and  traversed  in  all  directions  by  immense 
hosts  of  combatants,  by  British  and  native  troops,  Peishwa 
Mahrattas,  Holkar  Malu;attas,  Nagpoor  Mahrattas,  Pindarrees, 
Piitana,  Arabs,  Gonds,  and  others,  became  quiet  as  a  bay  of  the 
ocefin  after  a  storm ;  quieter  and  happier  than  they  had  been  for 
many  ages.  In  the  territories  assumed  by  the  Company,  or 
taken  under  its  immediate  protection,  able  men  were  left  by  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  to  improve  this  tranquillity,  to  establish 
permanently  the  reign  of  peace  and  law,  and  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  ^  the  native  inhabitants.  For  more  than  thii'ty  pre-  , 
ceding  years,  the  province  of  Malwah  and  the  whole  of  Central 
India  had  been  oppressed,  pillaged,  and  laid  wasto  by  the  Pin- 
darrees,  by  the  Mahrattas  of  all  tribes,  by  the  Eajpoot  princes, 
and  by  the  Puars ;  these  different  powers  acted  sometimes  in 
combination,  but  more  frequently  in  opposition  to  one  another ; 
they  were  all  equaUy  cruel  and  rapacious  in  the  moment  of  suc- 
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ce?s  and  conquest,  and  about  equally  incapable  of  giving  that 
stability  to  their  conquests  which  would  have  given  relief  to  the 
poor  oppressed  people,  whose  greatest  calamity  was  the  frequent 
change  of  masters.  To  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  had  assisted  so 
polentialiy  in  subduing  the  sanguinary  anarchists,  and  expelling 
the  Pindiirrees,  was  assigned  the  equally  difScult  duty  of  restor- 
ing order  and  repairing  the  frightful  mischiefs  whicb  had  been 
committed  in  so  long  a  series  of  years.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings  to  the  military  and  political  command 
of  Malwah,  which  had  perhaps  suffered  more  than  any  other 
part  of  India,  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  its  vOlages  were  de- 
serted and  roofless ;  the  ferocious  tigere  of  the  jungles  literally 
usurped  the  country,  and  fought  with  the  returning  inhabitants  for 
theii'  fields.  In  the  state  of  Holkar  alone,  of  3701  villages,  only 
2038  were  inhabited  ;  1663  were  "  without  lamp  "  —  were  wholly 
desei-ted.  Under  the  wise  rule  established  by  Malcolm,  more 
than  two  thirds  of  these  deserted  villages  were  restored  and  re- 
peopled  befoi'e  the  end  of  1820  ;  and  in  less  than  tive  years  from 
the  time  our  army  fii-st  occupied  the  country,  Sir  John  could  boast 
with  an  honorable  pride,  and  with  perfect  correctness,  that  Mal- 
wah ani5  the  rest  of  Central  India  were  tranquil  and  contented, 
and  rapidly  advancing  in  population  and  prosperity.  "It  may 
be  asserted  *  that  history  affords  few  examples  where  a  change 
in  the  political  condition  of  a  country  has  been  attended  with 
such  an  a^regate  of  increased  happine^  to  its  inhabitants,  as 
that  which  was  effected  within  four  years  in  Central  India  ;  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  think  that,  with  the  exception  of  suppressing  a 
few  Bheel  robbers,  peace  was  restored,  and  has  hithei-to  been 
mMntained,  without  one  musket  being  fired."  Accustomed  to  the 
extremities  of  military  violence,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
on  the  English  first  entering,  betrayed  feelings  of  doubt  and 
alarm.  These  were,  by  some,  mistaken  for  dislike  to  our  su- 
premacy ;  but  they  ai'ose  oniy  out  of  fear  of  insult  or  outrage,  and 
they  were  speedily  removed  by  tbe  strict  disciplice  preserved 
by  our  troops,  whether  stationary  or  marching.  In  a  very  short 
tune,  wherever  troops  or  individuals  moved,  they  wei'e  received 
witli  cordialiiy,  as  the  friends  and  protectoi-s  of  the  people.  To 
organize  the  country,  honorable  and  intelligent  British  officers 
were  sent  into  every  part  of  it.  "  The  result  has  been,  fortunate 
beyond  anticipation.  These  agents,  within  their  respective  cir- 
cles, have  not  only,  by  their  Srect  intercourse  with  all  classes, 
established  great  influence,  but  spread  a  knowledge  of  our  char- 
acter and  intentions,  which  has  increased  respect  and  confidence ; 
and  they  have  iu  aimost  all  cases  succeeded,  by  the  arbitration  of 
differences,  and  the  settlement  of  local  disputes,  in  preserving 

1  Memoir  of  Central  India. 
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the  peace  of  ifie  country  without  troops.  The  most  exact  observ- 
ance of  certain  principles  is  required  from  these  officers,  and 
tlieir  line  is  very  carefully  and  distinctly  prescribed.  The  ob- 
ject has  been  to  escape  every  interference  with  the  interna!  ad- 
ministration of  the  country,  beyond  what  the  preservation  of  t\w 
public  peace  demanded."  In  other  parts  of  India  the  change 
wa*  equally  beneficial  —  the  biasings  derived  from  the  conquest 
of  the  Mahratfas  and  the  extirpation  of  the  Pindarrees  were 
equally  apparent.  As  Bishop  Heber  was  travelling  through  th© 
country  in  1824,  he  overheard  a  conversation  among  some  vil- 
lager, who  were  comparing  the  present  peaceable  times  with 
those  in  which  "  Ameev  Khan  and  Bappoo  Scindia  came  up  with 
their  horsemen,  and  spoiled  all  the  land,  and  smote  all  the  people, 
and  burned  the  cities  through  Mewar  and  Marwar,  till  thou 
comest  unto  the  salt  wilderness."  He  also  heard  them  say  thai 
com  had  been  gradually  getting  cheaper,  and  notwithstanding  a 
late  unfavorable  season,  was  still  not  so  dear  as  it  used  to  be  in 
the  yeare  of  trouble.  The  kind  and  warm-hearted  prelate  adds : 
"  When  such  have  been  the  effects  of  British  suprema<^,  who 
wi!l  refuse  to  pray  for  the  continuance  of  our  empire  ?  " 

The  reputation  of  the  British  in  India  has  never  stood  higher 
than  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Pindarree  and  Maliratta  war  ;  and 
during  the  four  remaining  years  of  Lord  Hastings's  government, 
the  face  of  Central  India  was  changed  to  an  extent  which  would 
have  appeared  aJmost  incredible  to  any  one  who  had  not  con- 
templated upon  the  spot  the  rapid  progress  of  the  change,  and 
studied  the  causes  by  which  it  was  produced.  No  war  had  be- 
gun in  a  higher  motive,  or  had  ended  in  a  more  positive  good  to 
mankind.  "  The  campaign  which  had  just  terminated,"  says 
Malcolm,*  "  was  not  an  attack  upon  a  state,  or  upon  a  body  of 
men,  but  upon  a  system.  It  was  order  contending  against  anar- 
chy ;  and  die  first  triumph  was  so  complete,  that  there  ceased, 
almost  from  the  moment,  to  be  any  who  cherished  hopes  of  the 
contest  being  either  prolonged  or  revived  ;  the  victory  gained  was 
slight,  comparatively  speaking,  over  armies,  to  what  it  was  over 
mind.  The  univei-sal  distress,  which  a  series  of  revolutions  must 
ever  generate,  had  gone  its  circle,  and  reached  all  ranks  and 
classes.  The  most  barbarous  of  those  who  subsisted  on  plunder 
had  found  that  a  condition  of  continued  uncertainty  and  alarm 
conld  not  be  one  of  enjoyment.  The  princes,  chiefs,  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  had  neither  national  feelings,  confidence  in 
each  other,  nor  any  one  principle  of  union.  When,  therefore, 
the  English  government,  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  pnjclaimed 
every  district  to  he  the  right  of  its  proprietor,  on  condition  of  his 
proving  himself  the  friend  of  peace  and  good  order;  and  when 
1  Memoir  of  Cciitval  \aA\.&. 
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men  found  that  the  choice  between  sucli  a  course,  and  that  of 
continuing  the  promoter  of  anai'chy,  was  an  option  between  its 
fKendsliip  or  hostility,  all  concurred  in  submission.  There  ap- 
peared in  a  few  a  difficulty  to  conquer  habits,  but  in  none  a  spirit 
of  opposition.  The  desolated  state  of  the  country  was  favora- 
ble to  the  change,  for  it  presented  an  ample  field  for  the  revival 
of  izidustry  in  peaeefui  ooeupationa  ;  but  the  paramount  influence 
which  the  resuita  of  the  war  gave  to  the  British  goveniment 
over  several  of  the  native  states,  was  the  principal  cause  of  that 
peace  and  prosperity  which  ensued.  Our  offlcere  wei-e  enabled 
to  give  shape  and  direction  to  the  efforts  of  these  states,  which 
became  an  example  to  others;  and  a  tone  of  unprovement  was 
given  to  every  province  of  Central  India." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  wild  provinces  subject  to  Scindia  started 
into  prosperity  as  soon  as  his  numerous,  restless,  and  marauding 
army  was  brolien  up.  And  Scindia  himself  was  as  great  a  gainer 
as  his  subjects  ;  for  this  ai-my,  and  the  insolent,  rapacious  chief- 
tains who  raised  and  commanded  it,  in  reality  oppressed  him  as 
well  as  the  people,  and  rarely  left  him  at  liberty  to  use  his  own 
judgment,  or  act  according  to  his  own  will.  The  most  danger- 
ous of  these  chieftains  were  now  destroyed ;  and,  aided  by  the 
presence  of  English  armies,  by  the  universal  discourao^ement 
which  had  fellea  upon  the  Mahrattas,  and  by  the  confirmed  con- 
viction that  their  old  trade  of  war  had  become  an  unprofitable 
trade,  Scindia  was  enabled  to  disband  immense  corps  commanded 
by  insubordinato  chiefs,  and  to  reduce  his  army  to  13,000  regular 
infantry,  and  9000  horse.  The  saving  in  actual  expenditure, 
fram  reductions  alone,  was  estimated  at  twenty  lacs  of  rupees 
per  annum.  At  the  same  time  the  revenues  were  raised  forty 
per  cent,  by  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  and  order.  Even  the 
disbanded  soldiers  returned  to  their  iiative  districts,  and  to  theif 
former  occupation,  as  cultivators  of  tiie  soil.  The  lamp  had  been 
altogether  extinguished  in  only  a  few  villages  in  Scindia's  domin- 
ions, but  many  of  these  villages  had  been  i-edaced  to  four  6r  five 
families.  The  voids  were  rapidly  filled  up.  In  1817  there  was 
not  one  district  belon^g  to  Scindia  that  was  not  more  or  less  in 
a  disturbed  state;  in  1821  there  existed  not  one  enemy  to  the 
public  peace  in  any  of  these  districts.  All  the  districts  which 
had  been  wrested  from  this  chief  by  the  Pindarrees  were  restored 
to  him;  the  loss  of  the  fortress  of  Asseerghar  was  nearly  all  he 
lost  by  the  war.  In  the  dominions  of  Holkar,  where  the  anarchy 
and  devastation  had  been  greater,  the  change  to  good  was  the 
moj^  striking.  Our  victory  at  Maheidpoor  had  scattered  forever 
the  ovei^rown  army  of  tins  state ;  those  battalions  were  never 
reembodied,  and  200  men  to  guard  the  palace  were  all  the  in- 
fantry left  in  the  service  of  this  Mahratta  dynasty.     Three  thou- 
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saad  obedient  cavalry  were  retained  for  the  police  of  the  country, 
together  with  a  small  park  of  artilieiy.  In  less  than  four  years 
the  revenues  of  the  state  were  nearly  quadrupled ;  and  the  ex- 
penses of  collection  were  brought  down  from  forty  to  fifteen  per 
cent.  The  rapid  restoration  of  the  roofless  and  deserted  villages 
has  been  mentioned.  The  increase  of  population  in  the  towns 
was  sui'prising.  Within  the  short  space  of  three  years,  Indore, 
a  dty  in  the  province  of  Malwah,  the  capital  of  the  Holkar  fam- 
ily, was  changed  fi-om  a  desolate  town  to  a  flourishing  capital, 
coafaining  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  for  not 
only  did  those  families  return  which  had  fled  in  the  troublous 
times,  but  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  and  districts  migrated 
in  large  numbers,  and  settled  in  Indore.  The  young  prince, 
who  was  secured  on  the  musuud  by  British  power,  abandoned 
the  costom  of  his  predecessors  of  always  residing  in  camp,  and 
fixed  his  residence  in  this  thriving  capital.  Other  stales  and 
territories  participated  in  these  advantages.  The  Graaseas,  the 
Sondwarrees,  the  Gonds,  as  well  as  the  Bheels  and  other  hered- 
itary and  professional  robbers,  were  rapidly  suppressed.  ^  When 
the  British  armies  first  entered  Central  India,  and  even  in  1818, 
the  country  along  the  banks  of  the  Nerbndda,  and  in  the  Vindhya 
mountains,  which  stretch  from  fhe  province  of  Bahar  to  Cape 
Comoiin,  was  not  safe  for  even  tioopa  to  pass ;  and  till  the  end 
of  the  same  year,  when  a  British  cantonment  was  established  at 
Mhow,  the  j-obbei-s  continued  their  depredations.  All  these 
bands  were  repi-essed,  and  fhe  most  vicious  and  depraved  among 
ihem  were  gradually  made  sensible  of  the  blessings  attending  a 
better  course  of  life.  From  the  temtoriea  of  Bhopal  to  those  of 
Gujerat,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Neihudda,  and  from  Hindia 
to  the  country  of  Burwannee,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  a 
spirit  of  industry  and  impravement  was  introduced.  New  vil- 
lages rose  eveiywhere,  and  forests  which  had  long  been  deemed 
impenelrablo  were  fast  cleared,  on  account  of  the  profit  derived 
from  the  timber  required  to  rebuild  villages,  towns,  cities.  Be- 
tween Jaum  and  Mandoo,  the  Bheels  began  to  cultivate  every 
spot,  and  their  hamlets  rose  with  a  rapidity  that  promised  an 
early  and  ramplete  change  in  the  whole  face  of  that  district,  and 
in  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Bishop  Heber  thought  that 
he  discovered  a  hankering  among  the  "hill-people"  after  their 
old  modes  of  life,  and  that  there  were  many  of  the  RheeJs  who 
Stili  sighed  after  their  late  anarchy,  and  exclaimed,  amid  the  com- 
forts of  a  peaceable  government,  — 

"Give TIB  our -miianeBE and  onr  woofls, 

An  English  party  travelling  from  Mhow  observed  some  Bheels 
1  Malcolm,  Memoir  of  Central  India, 
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looking  eiffnestly  at  a  large  drove  of  bullocks  which  were  clrink- 
ing  at  a  ford.  Upon  being  asked  whether  those  oxen  belonged 
to  him,  one  of  the  Bheels  replied :  ^  "  No ;  but  a  good  part  of 
them  would  have  beeu  ours  by  this  time,  if  it  were  not  for  you 
English,  who  will  let  nobody  thrive  but  yourselves  ! "  But,  in 
proportion  as  an  efficient  police  was  established,  and  roads,  those 
grand  means  of  civilization,  were  opened  through  the  country, 
the  wild  mountain  Bheels  were  kept  in  check,  and  gradually 
brought  within  the  pale  of  law  and  civilized  life.  But  for  the 
advance  of  British  armies  into  Central  India,  these  very  Bheels 
would  soon  have  attracted  notice  as  a  substantive  power,  for  they 
bad  already  acquired  an  ascendency  over  several  petty  native 
states  ;  and  neilher  Mahrattas  nor  Patans,  neither  Arabs  nor  any 
other  kind  of  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  native  potentates  of 
Central  India,  would  have  ventui-ed  to  attack  them  in  their 
mountwna,  where  no  booty  was  to  be  expected,  where  nothing 
was  to  be  got  but  hard  blows. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  completely  succeeded  in  clearing  the  coun- 
try of  Arabs  and  Meckranees,  a  desperate  set  of  adventui'ers 
from  Meckran,  in  Persia,  who,  in  many  instances,  had  made 
themselves  perfectly  independent  of  the  native  Indian .  chiefe 
whom  they  pretended  to  serve  ;  and  all  the  petty  chieftains  were 
warned  that  to  retain  any  of  these  desperadoes  as  mercenaries, 
or  to  attempt  to  bring  any  of  them  back  to  the  country,  would 
be  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  hostiliry  against 
the  British  government.  All  other  classes  of  mercenaries,  or  of 
ruffians,  who  looked  only  to  sword  and  spear  for  their  support, 
were  dismissed.  Never  was  the  reign  of  terror  and  anarehy  more 
complete  than  in  1817.  No  contrast  can  be  greater  than  what 
was  presented  in  1821.  The  natives  were  happier  then  than 
afterwards  ;  for  the  recollection  of  the  dangers  and  miseries  they 
had  recently  endured,  increased  the  enjoyment  of  present  secu- 
rity and  good  government.  "  Take  it  all  in  all,"  continues  Mal- 
colm,'' speaking  of  the  period  of  1821,  "  there  never  was  a  coun- 
try where  the  industrious  classes  of  the  population  were  better 
pleased  with  their  condition  than  they  now  are ;  nor  is  this  feel- 
ing much  checked  by  the  moody  tarbnlence  of  the  military  classes, 
who  have  been  dejirived  of  their  occupation.  Almost  all  those 
who  were  actually  natives  of  the  country  have  been,  in  one  way 
or  other,  considered  ;  while  a  great  proportion  of  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, who  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  disbanded  armies, 
have  been  compelled  to  leave  it ;  nor  will  these  mercenaries  ever 
return  to  disturb  its  peace,  while  the  measures  and  principles  by 
which  the  salutary  change  has  been  effected  are  preserved  and 
supported." 

1  Indian  Journal.  '  Memoir  of  Central  India, 
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At  Poonah,  and  generally  in  the  dominions  of  the  ex-Peishwa, 
Bajee  Eao,  changes  Etnd  reforms  equally  salutary  were  intro- 
duced, principally  through  the  management  of  the  Honorable 
Mountstuait  Elphonstone,  who  had  the  genius  of  a  true  legislator, 
and  all  the  generous  sympathies  of  a  philanthropist.  By  the  con- 
quest of  the  Poonah  territory,  the  British  dominion  and  posses- 
sions were  extended  along  the  western  coast,  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  small  province  of  Gioa  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Taptee ;  and  inland  to  the  long-established  western  frontier  of  the 
Nizam,  from  the  junction  of  the  Whurdah  and  Toombudra  to 
the  junction  of  the  Wagoor  and  Taptee.  Such  places  in  Khan- 
deish,  belongmg  to  the  Holkar  Mfihi-attaa,  as  fell  within  these 
bounds  were  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  treaty  of  Mundesoor, 
which  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  concluded  after  the  splendid  victory 
^t  Maheidpoor.  Some  other  territories  south  of  the  Sautpoora 
lange  of  hiUs  were  also  yielded.  By  exchanges  with  the  Guico- 
tt  ir  Rajih,  and  by  arrangements  with  some  minor  princes,  a  con- 
tn  uou'!  unmterrupted  dominion  was  obtained  from  Bombay  fo 
CiVutta  and  from  Madras  fo  Bombay.  The  former  Mahratta 
wir  havmgbeen  attended  with  the  similar  advantage  of  continu- 
Lut  dommion  between  Madras  and  Calcutta,  the  communication 
)et«een  the  three  presidencies  might  now  be  considered  as 
ompkte 
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Thg  death  of  the  Princess  Cliarlotf*  took  place  on  i 
Mectin  of  Novemher,  1817;  parliament  was  opened  b, 
njtiifl,i»eiit,  sion  on  the  27th  of  Januaiy  following.  It  was  the 
S7th  Jan.  sixth  and  probahly  the  last  session  of  the  fifth  parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  pi'ospect  of  being  spcodily 
seat  back  to  their  constituents  was  not  so  generally  alflrming  to 
membei'S  in  those  days  as  it  has  since  become ;  still,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  good  many  votes  were  apt  to  be  affected  by  it, 
and  the  last  session  of  the  steadiest  parliament,  when  it  was  cer- 
tain or  likely  that  a  dissolution  was  af  hand,  was  wont  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  some  little  refractoriness,  showing  itself  both  in  a 
slight  decline  of  the  ministerial  majorities  and  in  the  increasing 
number  of  popular  motions,  whicii  were  for  the  most  part  more 
favorably  received  than  usual,  as  well  as  more  pertinaciously 
urged. 

The  Prince  Regent's  speech,  which  was  read  by  the  Lord 
Prince  Be-  CiianceDor,  after  noticing  in  the  customary  terms  the 
gent'B  Bpeech.  coniinuance  of  His  Majesty's  indisposition,  proceeded 
to  advert,  at  somewhat  greater  length,  but  in  a  phraseology  hard- 
ly less  diy  and  formal,  to  the  death  of  the  Princess,  Hia  Royal 
Highness,  it  was  declared,  had  been  soothed  and  consoled  by  the 
assurances  he  had  received  from  all  classes,  both  of  their  just 
sense  of  the  loss  lley  had  sustained,  and  of  their  sympathy  with 
his  parental  sorrow  ;  and,  amidst  his  own  sufferings,  he  had  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  efiect  which  the  sad  event  might  have  on  the 
intei-ests  and  prospects  of  the  kingdom.  Little  cordiaUty,  it  was 
well  known,  had  for  a  long  time  subsisted  between  the  father  and 
daughter;  the  natural  inclination  which  the  latter  had  evinced 
to  take  part  with  her  mother  had  estranged  said  alienated  them  ; 
and,  if  the  Princess  had  lived  much  longer,  there  would  probably 
have  been  seen  the  worst  example  that  had  yet  been  exhibited 
of  the  dissension  and  mutual  hatred  that  had  uniformly  divided  the 
wearer  of  the  crown  and  the  heir  apparent  since  the  accession 
of  the  present  femily ;  and  the  internecine  war  between  husband 
and  wife  that  soon  after  broke  out,  would  have  been  rendered 
BtiU  more  deplorable  and  revolting,  by  their  child  being  in  all 
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probability  involved  in  it  as  an  active  combatant.  The  prema- 
ture death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  at  least  saved  herself  and 
all  parties  that  unhappineea.  It  could  not  fail,  nevertheless,  to 
be  keenly  felt  by  her  father.  Even  if  he  had  been  a  hard- 
hearted man,  which  he  was  not,  but  only  a  luxurious  and  selfish 
oue,  he  must  have  been  stunned  by  such  a  blow.  Hia  pride  and 
sense  of  personal  importance,  if  nothing  else,  must  have  been 
severely  wounded  by  it.  His  hope  of  being  the  father  of  a  line 
of  kings  was  gone ;  he  was  become  the  last  of  his  race ;  hia 
blood  would  flow  in  the  veins  of  no  future  occupant  of  his 
throne ;  no  successor  in  a  distant  age  would  look  back  upon  him 
as  a  progenitor;  his  history  would  end  with  his  own  life.  All 
this,  however,  more  calmly  viewed,  would  be  found  to  resolve 
itself  into  his  merely  finding  himself  in  a  new  position,  different 
from,  but  not  in  reality  perhaps  worse  than,  the  one  he  had  lost. 
Accordingly,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  grief  long  retained  the 
bitterness  and  prostration  with  which  It  was  at  firet  accompa- 
nied. He  was  so  ill  for  a  short  lime  that  his  life  was  consid- 
ered to  be  in  danger,  and  was  only  saved  by  copious  bleeding  j 
but  in  little  more  than  three  months  he  had  so  fai-  recovered  both 
his  health  and  spirits,  as  to  bo  able,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Prussian  ambassador,  to  entertain  the  company  with  a  song. 

The  sequel  of  the  speech  w^  all  congratulatory.  It  referred 
to  the  improvement  wluch  had  taken  place,  in  the  courae  of  the 
preceding  year,  in  almost  every  branch  of  domestic  history —  to 
the  improved  state  of  public  credit  —  to  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  i-evenue  in  its  most  impori«nt  branches ;  mentioned 
the  treaties  that  had  been  concluded  with  Spain  and  Portugal, 
with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  concluded 
by  reoommending  to  the  attention  of  parliament  the  deficiency 
which  had  so  long  existed  in  the  number  of  places  of  public 
worship  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  when  compared 
with  the  increased  and  increasing  population  of  the  country. 
The  important  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  economi«il 
condition  of  the  countiy,  it  was  observed,  "  conld  not  fail  to  with- 
draw from  the  disaffected  the  principal  means  of  which  they  had 
availed  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content, which  unhappily  led  to  acts  of  iaaurreotion  and  treason ;  " 
"  and  his  royal  highness,"  it  was  added,  "  entert^ns  the  most 
confident  expectation,  that  the  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  to 
which  the  country  is  now  restored,  will  be  maintained,  against 
all  attempts  to  disturb  it,  by  the  persevering  vigilance  of  the  mag- 
isti-acy,  and  by  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  the  people."  Thus 
did  the  government  flatter  itself  that  its  troubles  were  over,  and 
that  the  year  1817,  in  taking  its  departure,  had  can'icd  its  evil 
Spirit  along  with  if. 
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Perhapa,  however,  this  apparent  confidence  may  have  been 
partly  assumed  by  ininiaters,  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  their 
own  proceedings  in  coping  with  the  late  attempts  of  the  disaf- 
fected. The  best  case  they  could  make  out  for  themselves  would 
be  to  show  that  the  measures  they  had  adopted  had  been  success- 
ful in  putting  down  or  keeping  down  disturbance,  and  that  all 
the  dangers  against  which  the  extraordinaiy  powers  intrusted  to 
them  had  been  intended  to  provide  were  now  at  an  end.  On 
the  subject  of  these  extraordinary  powers,  their  cessation  or  their 
continuance,  the  speech  said  not  a  word.  But  as  soon  as  it  was 
read,  and  befoi-e  the  address  in  answer  had  been  moved,  the  op- 
position in  both  Houses  demanded  the  instant  repeal  of  the  act 
of  last  session  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  On  this, 
ministers  announced  that  it  was  their  intention  to  present  a  bill 
for  that  purpose  on  the  following  day,  and  to  propose  the  sus- 
pension of  the  standing  orders,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of 
the  act  to  be  repealed,  that  it  might  pass  without  delay.  The 
bill  was  accordingly  pfssed  through  the  Lords  on  the  28th,  and 
through  the  Commons  on  the  29th. 

No  amendment  was  moved  to  the  address ;  but  it  gave  rise  to 
some  debate  in  both  Houses.  Lord  Lansdowue  denied 
MOMss,  j^^j.  ^j^^  recent  trials  had  fiimisbed  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  such  conspiracy,  or  general  disposition  to  insurrec- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom,  as  had  been  assumed  by  ministers. 
"In  the  trials  at  Derby,  where  it  was  the  business  and  the  par- 
ticular object  of  the  Attorney-General  to  prove  that  the  discon- 
tented there  bad  a  correspondence  with  others  in  different  quar- 
ters, he  had  completely  failed.  He  could  not  prove  that  in  any 
part  of  the  country  there  had  been  the  slightest  connection  with 
these  conspirators.  This  terrible  conspiracy,  too,  was  suppressed 
without  the  slightest  difficulty  by  eighteen  dragoons."  His  lord- 
ship admitted  that  the  Derby  conspirators  had  been  very  properly 
brought  to  trial,  and  justly  convicted ;  but  this,  he  said,  was  the 
only  thing  ministers  had  fo  bring  forward  as  an  apology  for  their 
measures.  Still,  he  contended,  "  it  was  not  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  that  put  down  the  insurrection,  or  the  conspir- 
acy, whichever  it  might  be  called  ;  it  had  been  extinguished  by 
the  due  administration  of  the  law  —  by  apprehending  and  bring- 
ing the  persons  accused  to  trial ;  and  the  same  law  could  have 
been  applied  with  equal  efficiency,  though  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  had  remained  in  force."  He  maintained  further,  that 
there  was  no  proof  that  the  conspiracy  had  been  at  all  of  a 
political  character,  or  hostile  to  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
"  The  whole  disturbance  sprung  from  partial  discontent,  with 
which  the  great  body  of  the  population  of  the  place  where  it 
bioke  ont  were  untainted.     Even  in  the  very  villages  through 
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which  the  insurgents  passed,  the  people  ran  away  from  them  ; 
and  in  no  pai-t  of  the  couotry  was  thei-e  any  ti-ace  to  be  founcl 
of  the  existence  of  a  eonapii'acy  to  alter  the  king's  governmeDt." 
In  the  Comntons,  Sir  Samuel  Boinilly,  as  hae  been  noljced  in  a 
previous  page,'  went  still  further.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  he 
observed,  that  the  persons  who  were  convicted  at  Derby,  whether 
guilty  of  treason  or  not,  were  guilty  of  a  capital  crime ;  "  Bran- 
dreth  bad  committed  a  murder,  and  those  who  aided  and  abetted 
it  were  in  law  equally  guilty."  But,  he  went  on,  "  in  his  coa- 
sdence  he  believed,  &om  the  information  he  had  received,  that 
the  whole  of  that  insurrection  was  the  work  of  the  persons  sent 
by  the  government  —  not  indeed  for  the  specific  parpose  of  fo- 
menting disaffeelion  —  but  as  emissaries  of  sedition  flwm  clubs 
that  had  never  existed."  If  these  words  be  correctly  reported, 
Sir  Samuel,  while  acquitting  ministers  of  designedly  get^ng  up 
or  attempting  to  get  up  au  insurrection,  would  appear  to  Lave 
chained  them  with  being  cognizant  of  the  false  pi-eteneea  with 
which  Oliver,  and  the  other  spies  employed  by  them,  are  supposed 
to  have  deluded  and  ensnared  their  victims  —  to  have  concerted 
with  those  dangerous  agents  the  fable  of  the  metropolitan  clubs 
of  which  they  gave  themselves  out  as  the  emissariea.  This,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  already  observed,  is  certainly  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  believed,  nor  probably  is  it  now  a  notioa  entertained  by  any- 
body. The  ministers  were  likely  enough  both  to  have  taken  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  extent  and  object  of  whatever  tendency 
lo  disturbance  existed,  and  to  he  willing  to  make  the  case  appear 
to  be,  or  to  have  been,  as  bad  as  possible ;  but  there  are  no  facts 
or  prohabiliiies  which  entitle  us  to  suppose  that  they  resorted,  or 
were  capable  of  resorting,  to  positive  trickery  and  falsehood,  even 
in  order  to  get  at  the  secret  comisels  of  parties  whom  they  might 
believe  to  harbor  guilty  designs.  Their  indiscretion  and  culpa- 
bility consisted  in  the  recklessness  with  which  they  let  loose  such 
miscreants  as  Oliver  among  the  people,  without  taking  aufflcient, 
or  apparently  any,  precautions  to  protect  either  themselves  or 
othejB  from  being  deceived  and  misled  by  their  arts  and  machl- 

Mr.  Ward,  wi'iting  to  his  friend  Dr.  Copleston,  from  Vienna, 
on  the  i  4th  of  February,  after  mentioning  that  he  had  stito  ot  cbs 
just  seen  in  the  German  papers  some  meagre  exti'acts  «"intrj. 
from  the  proceedings  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  comments  aa 
foUows  on  the  political  condition  and  prospects  of  the  country: 
"  Aa  fair  a  promise  of  an  uninteresting  session  as  a  man  desirous 
of  staying  abroad  can  wish.  The  exaggerated  lamentation  fiir 
the  poor  Princess  could  not  but  be,  from  its  obvious  purport, 
offensive  to  the  other  branches  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  in  the 

I  See  anle,  p.  125. 
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speech  which  the  minister  has  composed  for  the  Prince  Kegent, 
I  think  I  distinguish  somewhat  of  that  feeling  which  it  was 
calculated  to  excite.  The  mention  of  her  is  ratLer  dry  —  sulky, 
rather  than  sad.  The  country  seeius  reviving.  I  have  esceHent 
accounts  from  Staffordshire.  At  one  moment  the  iron  trade  was 
as  brisk  as  ever,  but  since  it  has  a  little  gone  off;  no  distress, 
however."  Afterwards,  having  noticed  the  recent  decease  of 
George  Eose,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  P.  Robinson  (aftei^ 
wards  Earl  of  Eipon)  —  "a  most  amiable,  gentlemanlike  man  " 
—  as  his  successor  in  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  he 
adds :  "  But  this  is  one  of  those  rare  periods  of  tranquillity  and 
prosperity,  when  the  efficient  members  of  the  government  may 
indulge  themselves  in  appointing  whom  they  please  to  what  they 
please.  Time  was  when  the  odds  were  ten  to  one  against  them ; 
luckily  for  the  country,  as  well  as  for  themselves,  they  have  won 
the  game,  aod  they  are  now  enjoying  themselves  ia  spending  the 
stakes."  And  this  was  probably  the  general  opinion.  Mr. 
Wyndbam  Quin,  the  seconder  of  the  addr^s  in  the  Commons, 
gave  in  his  speech  a  picture  of  the  national  prosperity,  wliich 
was  almost  without  a  shade.  "  The  country,"  he  said,  "  feeb  an 
increased  circulation  in  every  artery,  in  every  channel  of  its 
commerce.  Last  year  the  flres  were  extinguished  in  most  of  the 
iron-works;  now  tiiey  are  in  full  activity,  and  the  price  of  iron 
has  risen  from  eight  or  nine  to  about  fourteen  pounds  a  ton. 
The  demand  for  linen,  the  staple  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  nn- 
precedented  both  as  to  quantity  and  price.  The  funds  are  now 
80,  last  year  about  63.  Money  is  most  abundant,  and,  when  lent 
at  mortgage  on  good  security,  lowering  in  rate  of  interest,  and  to 
be  had  at  4i  per  cent. ;  at  the  same  time  that  sales  of  land  are 
effected  at  better  prices  than  last  year."  Gold,  too,  the  orator 
declared,  had  reappeared ;  though,  he  added,  the  little  request  in 
■which  it  was  held  seemed  to  evince  that  a  belief  in  the  stability 
of  our  financial  system  was  universal.  Wages  had  advanced ; 
employment  was  plentiful;  imports  and  exports  had  inci-eased ; 
the  revenue  had  improved ;  and  confidence,  finally,  had  i-eturaed 
among  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  men. 

The  painter  may  have  been  rather  profuse  of  his  sunshine ; 
hnt,  with  due  allowance  for  the  occasion,  this  was  not  perhaps  a 
very  extravt^nt  representation  of  the  outside  aspect  of  things. 
Now  let  us  look  a  little  deeper,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  economical  condition  of  the  country. 
A.  great  fall  had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  grain.  The  Gazette 
average  for  wheat,  at  the  end  of  June,  1817,  had  been  Ills.  &d.  ^ 
by  the  end  of  September  the  price  in  Mark  Lane  had  declined 
to  74s.  id.     Importation  ceased  in  November.     Bat  prices  very 
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siion  began  to  rise  again.  "  As  the  weather,"  Mr.  Tooke  writes,* 
"  during  tlie  greater  part  of  the  harvestiag,  though  favorable  in 
the  main,  was  ealtn  and  foggy,  with  only  short  intervals  in  the 
day  of  brilliant  sunBhine,  and  as  the  rains  again  set  in  before  the 
harvest  was  fully  completed,  the  samples  of  new  wheat,  when 
brought  to  marltet,  were  found  to  be  damp  and  cold,  and  unfit 
for  immediate  use.  There  being  at  the  same  time  very  little  old 
corn  of  good  quality  remaining,  ihe  few  samples  of  the  new 
which  were  fit  for  use  we're  in  great  demand,  and  fetched  high 
prices."  By  the  close  of  the  year  1817,  the  averse  for  wheat 
had  risen  again  to  85*.  id. ;  the  ports  opened  in  February, 
1818;  but,  notwithstanding  large  importations,  piices  still  con- 
tinued to  rise.  After  a  rather  wet  spring,  a  drought,  which  com- 
menced about  the  middle  of  May,  continued  almost  without  in- 
terruption till  the  middle  of  September,  being  the  most  severe 
that  had  been  experienced  in  England  since  179i.  "  Apprehen- 
sions," Mr.  Tooke  continues,  "  wei-e  in  consequence  entertained 
of  stunted  ci-ops  of  every  description  of  vegetation.  Hay  got 
up  to  9/.  and  10/.  the  load.  Beans,  peas,  turnips,  and  potatoes, 
were  supposed  to  have  totally  failed.  It  was  on  the  ground  of 
antjcipatioas  of  scarcity,  in  consequence  of  this  character  of  the 
season,  that  British  corn  was  bought  freely  on  speculation,  and 
that  many  farmers  were  induced  to  hold  back  their  stocks  ;  many 
persons,  likewise,  importers  as  well  aa  dealers  and  farmers,  rea- 
anned  erroneously  on  the  operation  of  the  corn-laws,  and  sup- 
posed that,  when  once  the  porta  were  shut,  having  the  monopoly 
(if  the  home  market,  they  would  be  secure  of  obtaining,  at  worst, 
within  a  trifle  of  the  opening  price  of  80s."  The  entire  impor- 
tation of  wheat  in  this  year  amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half  of 
quarters.  But  an  unhealthy  speculation  went  oa  in  many  other 
articles  aa  well  as  in  grain.  The  imports  of  silk,  of  wool,  of 
cotton,  and  various  other  descriptions  of  foreign  produce,  were 
doubled,  and  in  some  cases  tripled,  since  1816."  Tiie  entire 
quantity  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  imported  in  1818  was 
double  what  it  had  been  in  1816,  and  very  nearly  half  aa  much 
again  as  it  had  been  in  1817.  The  so-called  pi'osperity,  there- 
fore, which  waa  beginning  to  dazzle  men's  eyes  when  parliament 
met,  had  much  more  in  it  of  show  than  of  substance.  It  was 
for  the  greater  part  mere  speculative  excitement.  "  A  state  of 
prosperity,"  as  Mr,  Tooke  observes,"  "  it  doubtless  was,  as  long  as 
it  lasted,  to  those  who  were  gaining,  or  appeared  to  be  gaining, 
by  the  rising  markets ;  but  to  the  bulk  of  the  population  those 
rising  markets  were  the  occasion  of  privation  and  suffering." 
,s  not  long  before  symptoms  of  this  suff'ering  began  to  show 
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For  a  time,  however,  there  was  certainly  an  improv-ement  in 
the  pohtieal  temper  of  the  popular  mind.  VVIiat  we  may  call 
its  combustibility  was  considerably  reduced.  Bamford  tells  us,^ 
indeed,  that  with  the  restoration  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  the 
agitation  for  reform  was  renewed,  and  that  nuinerous  meetings 
for  the  promotion  of  that  object  were  held  in  yarions  parts  of 
the  country ;  but  we  find  no  mention  anywhere  either  of  secret 
combination  among  the  radical  reformers  of  the  earher  part  of 
the  year  1818,  or  of  proceedings  contemplating  a  resort  to  vio- 
lence —  no  trace  of  conspiracy  any  more  than  of  disturbance, 
of  any  attempt  either  to  defy  or  to  elude  the  law.  Having  re- 
covered the  legal  rights  and  liberties  of  which  they  bad  been  for 
a  season  deprived,  the  first  feeling,  even  of  the  generality  of 
those  who  carried  furthest  a  desire  to  amend  the  constitution, 
seems  fo  have  been  to  take  their  stand,  nevertheless,  upon  the  con- 
stitution —  somewhat  after  Bacon's  notion  of  the  true  import 
of  the  scriptural  injunction  to  stand  fast  in  tlie  old  ways,  which  he 
interprets  as  meaning  "  that  men  should  malce  a  stand  thereupon, 
and  discover  what  is  the  best  way ;  but,  when  the  discovery  is 
■well  taken,  then  to  make  progreasioa."  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  darker  designs  of  a  few  individuals,  this  was  unquea- 
tdonably  the  present  disposition  both  of  the  working  classes  as  a 
body  and  of  the  great  majority  of  their  leaders.  The  fuel  that 
would  have  been  required  for  a  more  thorough-going  zeal,  or  a 
more  desperate  course  of  action,  was  for  the  present  burnt  out. 
The  nearly  universal  inclination  was  at  least  to  try  what  could 
he  done  with  the  law,  and  by  means  of  the  law,  before  attempt- 
ing to  act  without  it  and  against  it.  So  much,  at  any  rate,  was 
gained  by  the  restoration  of  tlie  constitution.  Then,  however 
delusive  or  hollow  might  be  much  of  the  apparent  economical 
prosperity  of  the  countiy,  the  people  were  yet  for  the  moment 
certainly  better  off  than  they  had  been.  If  the  price  of  food  was 
still  high,  and  was  even  ascending,  it  was  notwithstanding  much 
lower  than  it  had  been  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  preceding  year. 
Employment,  too,  so  long  as  the  tide  of  speculation  was  rising, 
was  really  more  plentiful,  and  wages  had  advanced,  A  spirit  of 
activity,  enterprise,  and  hope,  had  succeeded  to  general  stagna- 
tion and  despondency  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
world ;  and,  with  both  their  hands  and  their  minds  busied  about 
matters  of  nearer  and  more  natural  concernment,  the  working 
classes  found  their  interest  in  projects  of  political  innovation  con- 
siderably moderated,  and  also  probably  their  views  somewhat 
sobered  down. 

Meanwhile,  the  parliament,  at  once  the  workshop  of  legisla- 
tion and  the  arena  of  party  contest,  went  on  filling  the  air  mth 
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the  din  of  its  labors  and  its  battles.  The  great  subject  of  dis- 
cussion for  the  lirst  two  moutha  of  the  session  was  the  pjogee^ii™ 
conduct  of  ministers  in  the  application  of  their  late  ofpitiia- 
extraordinary  powers.  Here  ministers  themselves  ""°'* 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  initiative.  A  green  bag  contain- 
ing papers  relative  to  the  recent  state  of  the  country  was,  by 
command  of  the  Prince  Eegent,  presented  in  the  Lords  on  the  2d 
of  February,  and  in  the  Commons  on  the  day  following ;  and 
secret  committees  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  papers  were 
appointed  in  both  Houses.  In  the  Commons,  the  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  the  committee,  which  was  made  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  on  the  6th,  gave  rise  to  some  debate ;  but  there  was  no 
division  upon  the  main  question.  The  two  committees  presented 
their  reports,  that  of  the  Lords  on  the  23d,  that  of  the  j(,po[tB  of 
Commons  on  the  27th.  As  the  members  of  both  had  aMictcom. 
been,  in  the  point  of  fact,  named  by  the  government,  '"'"*™- 
they  quite  agreed,  of  course,  in  their  view  of  the  matters  which 
had  been  submitted  to  their  consideration.  Referring  to  what 
they  described  te  the  rising  that  had  taken  place  in  Derbyshire 
on  the  9th  of  June,  the  Lords  stated  that  the  insurgents  eugt^d 
in  that  a^r  were  not  formidable  for  their  numbers,  but  were 
actuated  by  an  atrocious  spirit.  The  language  of  many  of  them, 
it  was  affirmed,  and  particularly  of  their  leaders,  left  no  room  to 
doubt  "  that  their  objects  were  the  overthrow  of  the  established 
government  and  laws,  extravagant  as  those  objects  were,  when 
compared  with  the  inadequate  means  which  they  possessed."  It 
was  afterwards  admitted,  however,  that  in  the  villages  through 
which  they  passed,  a  strong  indisposition  was  manifested  towards 
their  cau-e  and  projects ;  and  the  insurrection  was  characterized 
as  "  of  small  importance  in  itself,"  and  only  a  subject  of  mate- 
rial consideration  as  confirming  the  statements  in  the  reports  of 
the  secret  committees  of  the  preceding  session.  The  fact  of  this 
actual  insurrection,  so  clearly  proved,  and  about  which  there 
could  be  no  dispute,  appeared,  it  was  declared,  "  to  the  committee 
to  have  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the  credit 
due  to  the  information  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  respecting 
the  plans  of  moi*  extended  insuri'ection  which  had  previously 
been  concerted,  and  respecting  the  postponement  of  those  plans 
to  the  9th  or  10th  of  June."  Reference  was  also  made  to  the 
movements  in  and  near  Nottingham  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of 
June ;  to  a  meeting  of  delegates  held  at  Huddersfield  on  the 
6th,  and  a  tumultuous  assemblage  which  took  place  in  that  neigh- 
borhood on  the  night  of  the  8th;  and  to  the  expectations  proved 
to  have  been  entertained  in  Yorkshire  and  the  other  disturbed 
districts,  of  powerful  support  and  cooperation  from  London  — 
"however  erroneous  such  an  expectation  may  have  been,  with 
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respect  to  the  extent  (o  which  it  was  supposed  to  hare  existed" 
—  as  further  confirmatory  of  the  statements  in  the  same  report. 
But  a  decided  opinion  was  expressed,  that,  not  only  in  the  country 
in  general,  but  in  those  disti-iels  where  the  designs  of  the  dis- 
affected were  most  actively  and  unremittingly  pursued,  the  great 
body  of  the  people  had  remained  untainted,  even  during  the 
periods  of  the  greatest  internal  difficulty  and  distress.  It  was 
intimated,  however,  that  some  of  the  persons  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  late  desperate  projects,  particularly  in  London,  were 
still  active,  and  appeared  determined  to  persevere,  though  with 
decreasing  numbers  and  resources.  The  report  then  proceeded 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  aiTests  that  had  taken  place  dur- 
ing tSie  suspension  of  the  Habeaa  Corpus  Act.  In  addition  to 
the  eases  of  persona  against  whom  bills  of  indictment  had  been 
found  by  grand  juries,  and  of  those  who  had  either  been  tried  or 
had  fled  from  justice,  warrants,  it  was  stated,  had  been  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  against  ten  persons  who  had  not  been  taken, 
and  against  forty-four  others  who  had  not  been  brought  to  trial. 
Of  these,  seven  had  been  disehai^d  on  examination ;  one  had 
been  released  after  being  finally  committed;  another  had  been 
discharged  on  account  of  illness ;  another  had  died  in  prison. 
All  these  arrests  and  detentions  the  committee  considered  to 
have  been  fully  justified  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  taken  place.  "  The  committee,"  it  was  added,  "  understand 
that  up  to  a  certMn  period  expectations  were  entertained  of 
being  able  to  bring  to  trial  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  so 
aiTCsted  and  detained ;  but  that  these  expectations  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  unavoidably  relinquished."  On  the  whole,  it 
had  appeared  to  the  committee,  the  report  declared  in  conclusion, 
that  the  goveiTunent,  in  the  execution  of  the  powers  vested  in  it 
by  the  two  acts  of  the  last  session,  had  acted  with  due  discretion 
and  moderation.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Commons 
travelled  over  the  subject  by  nearly  the  same  road  ;  its  expres- 
sions, however,  upon  the  different  points  of  the  ease,  were  gener- 
ally ati-onger,  and  it  adverted  to  a  few  additional  facts  or  circum- 
Btances.  The  outbreak  at  Derby  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June 
was  designated  an  insurrection,  and  described  as  "  the  last  open 
attempt  to  carry  into  effect  the  revolution  which  had  so  long 
been  the  object  of  an  extended  conspiracy."  The  trials  at  Derby, 
however,  were  referred  to  as  proving  tlie  exemplary  condnct  of 
the  mass  of  the  population  in  the  countiy  through  which  the 
insurrection  passed;  and  the  committee  had  no  doubt  that  the 
numbers  of  those  who  were  either  pledged  or  prepared  to  engage 
in  actual  insurrection  had  generally  been  much  es^gerated  by 
the  leadei-a  of  the  disaffected,  from  the  obvious  policy  both  of 
giving  importance  to  themselves,  and  of  encouraging  their  fol- 
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lowers.  They  hoped  that  the  time  of  delusion  might  be  passing 
away ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  their  opinion  that  it  would  still 
require  all  the  vigilance  of  government,  and  of  the  magistracy, 
to  maintain  the  tranquillity  which  hsid  been  i-estored.  "Your 
committee,"  the  report  then  proceeded,  "  have  hitherto  applied 
their  observaliona  fo  the  lately  disturbed  districts  in  the  country. 
In  adverting  to  the  state  of  the  metropolis  during  the  same 
period,  they  have  observed  with  concern  that  a  small  number 
of  active  and  infatoated  individuals  Lave  been  unremittingly 
engaged  in  arranging  plans  of  insurrection,  in  endeavoring  tii 
foment  disturbances  that  might  lead  to  it,  and  in  procuring  the 
means  of  active  operations,  with,  the  ultimate  view  of  subvert- 
ing all  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country,  and  substituting 
some  form  of  revolutionary  government  in  their  stead."  The 
proselytes,  however,  that  these  leaders  had  gained  to  their  cause 
had  not  been  numerous ;  nor  did  the  misiiief  appear  to  have 
extended  beyond  the  lower  order  of  artisans,  nor  fo  have  re- 
ceived eounteiiance  from  any  individuals  of  higher  condition.  In 
conclusion,  the  committee  expressed  it  as  their  opinion,  tliat  the 
vigilance  of  the  police,  and  the  unrelaxed  superintendence  of 
government,  would  probably,  under  present  circumstances,  be 
suffleient  to  prevent  the  agitators  from  breaking  out  into  any 
serious  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  ;  and  they  declared,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  the  discretion  inti-usted  to  government  by 
the  acts  of  the  last  session  had  been  exercised  temperately 
and  judiciously,  and  that  ministers  would  have  failed  in  their 
duty,  as  guardians  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  realm, 
if  they  had  not  exercised  their  powers  to  tiie  extent  which  they 
had  done. 

Neither  report  excited  much  debate  when  it  was  presented. 
Mr.  Tiemey,  however,  made  some  remarks  upon  that  laid  before 
the  Commons,  which  he  concluded  by  observing  that  "  it  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  oppose  seriously  the  motion  for  printing 
a,  document  so  absurd,  contemptible,  and  ludicrous."  Mean- 
while, on  the  25th,  a  bill  had  been  brought  into  the  Buiirfia- 
Lords,  entitled  "  A  bill  for  indemnifying  peraons  who,  aemuitj. 
since  the  26th  of  January,  1817,  have  acted  in  apprehending, 
imprisoning,  or  detaining  in  custody,  persons  suspected  of  high 
treason  or  treasonable  practices,  and  in  the  suppression  of  tu- 
multuous and  unlawful  assemblies."  In  the  awkwardness  that 
there  would  have  been  in  any  member  of  the  cabinet  proposing 
such  a  measure  of  wholesale  sanction  and  oblivion  for  any  irreg- 
ularitiffl  that  might  have  been  committed  by  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues, this  biU  of  indemnity  was  presented  by  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  who  held  the  household  office  of  master  of  the  horse. 
It  was  warmly  and  repeatedly  debated  in  both  Houses  ;  but  all 
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the  attacks  of  the  opposition  were  repelled  by  overwhelming 
numbers  on  the  divisions.  In  the  Lords,  the  second  reading  was 
carried,  on  the  27th  of  February,  by  a  majority  of  100  to  33 
votes ;  and  the  third  reading,  on  the  5th  of  March,  by  a  majority 
of  93  to  27.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  attendance,  no  very  gen- 
eral interest  was  taken  by  their  lordships  in  the  matter ;  the 
number  of  peers  present  on  the  first  of  these  two  divisions  was 
no  more  than  71,  including  only  15  opponents  of  the  bill ;  on  the 
second,  there  were  67  peera  present,  including  12  of  the  opposi- 
tion. The  task  of  supporting  the  measure  was  chiefly  sustained 
by  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  Lord  ChanceUor ;  the  principal  speak- 
ers on  the  other  side  were  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Erskine,  and  Lord  Holland.  A  long  and  strong  protest  was  en- 
tered on  the  journals  by  these  three  and  seven  other  peers,  in 
■which  it  was  argued  that  there  had  manifestly  been  no  widely 
spread  traitorous  conspiracy,  nor  even  any  extensive  disaffection 
to  the  government ;  that  tranquillity  might  have  been  equally 
restored  by  a  vigorous  execution  of  the  ordinary  laws ;  that  the 
only  legal  effect  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  being 
that  it  suspends  the  deliverance  of  the  accused,  ministers  were 
not  entitled  to  a  general  indemnity  for  all  the  arrests  that  had 
been  issued  upon  mere  suspicion,  or  expectation  of  evidence 
which  was  never  produced,  and  for  all  the  numerous  and  long 
imprisonments  that  had  followed,  until  an  open  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation should  have  taken  place ;  that,  from  the  mistaken 
principle  of  the  bill,  illegal  proceedings  were  equally  protected 
by  it,  whether  they  had  been  meritorious  or  malicious ;  and  that 
it  was  not  the  occasional  resort  to  secret  and  impure  sources  of 
evidence  in  cases  of  clear  necessity,  but  the  systematic  encour- 
agement of  that  manner  of  proceeding,  that  was  sanctioned  by 
such  a  hill  as  the  present.  In  the  Commons,  the  flrst  reading  of 
the  bill  was  carried,  on  the  S)th  of  March,  by  a  majority  of  190 
to  64;  the  second  reading,  on  the  10th,  by  89  to  24;  the  eom- 
mittaJ,  on  the  11th,  by  238  to  65  ;  the  third  reading,  on  the  13th, 
by  82  to  23.  Then,  after  one  or  two  amendments  had  been  neg- 
atived, the  bill  was  passed,  Mr.  Brougham  declaring  that,  al- 
though he  and  his  friends  would  not  again  divide  the  House,  they 
were  as  desirous  at  that  moment  as  ever  to  avow  their  hostility 
to  the  detestable  prindple  of  the  measure,  and  Mr.  Tiemey  fol- 
lowing him  with  the  declaration  that  he  believeji  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  detestable  measures  ever  introduced  into  parliamenl. 
The  discussions  throughout  had  been  conducted  in  a  tone  of  con- 
siderable asperity,  rising  at  times  to  passionate  vehemence.  The 
most  remarkable  speeches  made  against  the  bill  were  those  of 
Mr.  Lamhton  (afterwards  Earl  of  Durham),  Sir  Samuel  Rorailly, 
and  Mr.  Brougham.     The  charge  of  the  measure  was  talten  by 
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tte  Attorney- General  (Sir  'WiUiam  Garrow)  ;  the  other  prinrapal 
speakers  in  support  of  it  were  the  Solicitor-General  (Sir  Samuel 
Shepherd),  Mr.  Canning,  (uid  Mr.  Lamb  (late  Viscount  Mel- 
hourne),  who  on  this  occasion  left  his  party,  as  he  had  also  done 
in  voting  for  the  Suspension  Bills  of  the  preceding  session.  Can- 
ning spoke  on  the  motion  for  going  info  committee  ;  and  one  pas- 
sage of  his  speech  raised  a  great  clamor,  which  was  long  kept  up, 
Eeferring  to  certain  petitioners  who  had  come  before  the  House 
with  complaints  of  harsh  treatment  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected, after  being  ari-ested  under  the  suspension,  he  designated 
one  of  them,  whose  case  had  been  made  the  theme  of  much  pa- 
thetic eloquence,  as  "  the  revered  and  ruptured  Ogden."  There 
was  some  controversy  at  the  time  as  to  whether  the  latter  epithet 
■was  correctly  reported ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
word  be  employed.  The  fiict  was  that  Ogden,  while  he  lay  in 
confinement,  had  been  cured  of  a  rapture  of  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing at  the  public  expense,  for  which,  and  for  his  treatment  in  all 
other  respects,  he  had  at  the  time  expressed  himself  in  the  high- 
est degree  grateful ;  yet  he  had  afterwards  declared,  in  his  peti- 
tion, that  the  disease  had  been  brought  on  the  first  day  of  his  im- 
prisonment in  Horsemonger  Lane  jail,  by  the  ponderous  irons 
with  which  he  was  loaded  on  his  journey  thither  from  Manches- 
ter ;  and  that,  after  being  allowed  to  remain  in  agony  for  sixteen 
hours,  he  had  with  difiiculty  prevailed  upon  two  surgeons,  who 
were  sent  for  the  next  morning,  to  perform  an  operation,  under 
which  they  declared  that,  from  his  age,  seventy-four,  there  was 
every  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  would  die.  His  petition  was 
made  up  for  the  greater  part  of  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
said  operation,  garnished  with  eveiy  detail  that  conld  most  exdte 
horror  and  disgust.  In  reality,  the  operation  had  not  been  per- 
formed till  after  he  had  lain  in  coiiflnement,  and  been  released 
from  his  irons,  for  more  than  four  months.  These  facta  Canning 
stated  to  the  House  in  the  same  sentence  in  whicb  he  employed 
the  contemptuous  expression  that  was  so  eagerly  taken  hold  of; 
but  they  were  as  carefully  kept  back  by  the  parties  who  so  per- 
severingly  quoted  and  repeated  his  words  for  their  own  purposes, 
as  they  had  been  by  Ogden  himself.  Yet  their  truth  never  has 
been  called  in  question. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  great  debates  on  the  address  and  the 
Indemnity  Bill  that  ministers  were  put  upon  their  de-  owwr  party 
fence.  The  op;)osition  took  advantage  of  many  other  motion!, 
opportunities  of  attacking  their  recent  conduct  Hone's  case, 
and  the  general  question  of  informations  ex  ojffieio,  were  brought 
before  the  Commons  on  tiie  3d  of  February  by  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
and  shortly  debated.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton  brous^ht  forward  the  subject  of  the  late  pros- 
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eoutions  instituted  against  state-prisoners  in  Scotland,  by  moving 
that  there  should  be  laid  before  the  House  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  trial  of  Andrew  M'Kiiiley  before  the  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary on  the  19th  of  July.  The  motion,  besides  being  intro- 
duced by  a  long  speech  from  his  lordship,  was  ably  supported  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  but  was  negatived  on 
a  division  by  a  majority  of  136  to  71.  The  following  day,  an- 
other debate  of  considerable  lenglL  took  place  on  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Fazakcrley,  that  the  committee  of  secrecy  should  be  inslructed 
to  inquire  and  report  whether  any  and  what  measures  had  been 
taken  to  detect  and  bring  to  justice  the  parlies  described  in  one 
of  the  reports  of  the  secret  committee  of  last  session,  as  persons 
who  might,  by  their  language  and  conduct,  in  some  instances 
have  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  those  designs  which  it  was  in- 
tended they  should  be  only  the  instruments  of  deteciing.  The 
principal  speakers  were,  in  support  of  the  motion.  Lord  Milton 
(now  Earl  Fitzwilliam),  Mr.  Bennet,  Sir  S.  Eomilly,  and  Mr. 
T^emey ;  against  it,  Mr.  Bathurst  (chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster),  Mr,  Wilberforce,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  Mr.  Can- 
Ding.  Wilberforce,  however,  expressed  his  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  employment  of  spies  in  any  circumstaucea.  The  numbers 
on  the  division  were,  for  the  motion,  52 ;  against  it,  111.  The 
debate,  however,  brought  out  the  general  course  of  Oliver's  pro- 
ceedings into  tolerably  clear  daylight.  On  the  17th,  Lord  Folke- 
stone (the  present  Earl  of  Kadnor)  aioved  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  Uie  truth  of  the  allegations  of  , 
Ogdeu  and  other  persons  who  had  petitioned  the  House,  complain- 
ing of  their  treatment  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act. 
"What  they  chiefly  complained  of,  however,  was  their  having  been 
imprisoned  at  all.  His  lordship's  speech  was  answered  by  Lord 
Casflereagh,  Mr.  Wilbei-force,  and  the  Attorney- General,  and  the 
motion  was  supported  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  S.  Eomilly, 
and  other  members ;  but  it  was  negatived  on  a  division  by  a  ma- 
jority of  167  to  58.  Two  days  after,  in  the  Lords,  a  motion  by 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  to  refer  certain  petitions  of  other  impris- 
oned parties,  which  had  been  presented  to  that  House,  to  the  se- 
cret committee,  was  negatived  without  a  division,  afler  speech^ 
in  its  ftivor  from  the  mover,  from  Earl  Grosvenor,  Lord  King, 
and  Lord  Holland ;  and  against  it,  from  Loiv3  Sidmouth,  Earl 
Bathurst,  and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  Finally,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  another  debate  on  the  proceedings  of  the  government 
spies  and  informers  was  brought  on  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  G. 
Philips,  who,  after  referring  to  certiiin  i)etitions  —  one  of  these 
was  from  Samuel  Bamford  —  presented  on  previous  days,  moved 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  (o  investigate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  practices  therein  alleged  to  have  been  pursued  by 
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Oliver  and  others.  The  votes  upon  this  motion  were,  ayes,  69 ; 
noea,  162.  In  the  debate  it  was  opposed,  as  the  others  of  a  sim- 
ilar character  or  tendency  had  alt  been,  by  Wilberforc*,  notwith- 
standing that  Tierney,  ivho  spoke  befoi'e  him,  bad  expressed  his 
full  concurrence  in  the  doctrine  that  the  employment  <rf  spies  and 
iuformers  by  a  government  was  indefensible  in  any  drcarastances, 
and  his  vote  had  been  distinctly  claimed  as  due  to  that  principle, 
which  he  had  been  the  first  to  proclaim.  He  objected  to  the  mo- 
tion as  loose,  vague,  and  indefinite.  Let  a  definite  motion  he 
made,  he  said,  and  he  would  support  it.  He  could  compare  the 
present  motion,  and  some  othera  like  it,  to  notliing  else  than  a 
pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  scorning  the  fields  and  starting  a  hare 
in  every  comer.  The  moat  sober,  and  perhaps  the  moat  sensible, 
vien  was  that  taken  by  Lord  Stanley  (the  present  Earl  of 
Derby),  who  said,  that  "  he  should  support  the  motion,  but  not  on 
tlio  gi-ound  that  ministers  were  guilty  of  employing  spies  for  the 
purpose  of  fomentino;  disturbances  in  the  country.  His  belief 
was  that  Oliver  and  others  had  been  solely  employed  to  discover 
what  was  doing  in  the  disturbed  districts.  Where  blame  was 
fairly  to  be  cast  on  ministers  was,  he  thought,  in  the  manner  in 
which  those  spies  were  chosen.  Though  ministera  did  not  war- 
rant the  fomenting  of  disturbauces,  yet  they  left  it  in  the  power 
of  those  acting  under  them  to  do  so.  ...  .  He  thought  minis- 
ters had  been  much  calumniated ;  bat  they  would  be  most  so  by 
tlieraselves,  if  they  reftised  to  inquire  into  those  acta,  when  in- 
quiry, according  to  their  own  statement,  would  fully  acquit  them 
of  the  charges  laid  against  them." 

Such  was  the  course  of  the  main  struggle  in  which  the  two 
parties  tried  their  strength ;  for  the  hislory  of  the  re- 
maining  business  of  the  session  a  summary  of  results  bnsin^s"'' 
must  sufftce.     Many  subjects  were  taken  up,  and,  no  J^^n 
doubt,  something  was  effected  by  the  mere  discussion 
of  several  of  them ;  but  very  few  were  actually  legislated  upon. 
Karly  in  the  session  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Commons 
tn  consider  the  state  of  the  poor-laws,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Stui^es  Bourne,  who  had  officiated  as  chairman  of  a  similar  com- 
mittee in  the  preceding  session  ;  and  three  hills  were  afterwards 
brought  in  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  ;  one  for  the 
estabiiahment  of  select  vestries,  another  for  the  general  amend- 
ment of  the  poor-laws,  a  third  for  the  special  r^ulation  of  the  law 
of  settlement.     But  it  was  soon  agreed  to  postpone  the  Parish 
Settlement  Bill  to  the  next  session ;  the  Poor-law  Amendment 
Bill,  after  having  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses, 
was  lost  through  a  disagreement  between  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons in  regard  to  one  of  its  clauses ;  the  Select  Vestries  Bill 
alone  became  law.     Tn  tlie  heginoing  of  March,  the  select  com- 
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mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  oa  the  education  of  tlie  lower 
orders,  which  had  already  pursued  its  impovtaDt  inquiries  for  two 
sessions,  was  reappointed  on  the  motion  of  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Brougham.  Besides  two  reports,  which  were  presented  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  it  originated 
a  bill  "for  appointing  commissioners  to  inquire  concerning  chari- 
ties in  England  for  the  education  of  the  poor,"  which  passed  into 
a  law,  thoufrh  not  without  suffering  some  curtaihnent  and  mutila- 
tion in  the  Lords,  where,  indeed,  the  motion  for  going  into  com- 
mittee upon  it  was  opposed  both  by  the  ChaaceUor  and  Lord 
Redesdale,  but  was  carried  nevertheless  by  a  majority  of  10  to  8. 
In  conformity  with  ihe  recommendation  contained  in  the  speech 
of  the  Prince  Regent  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  an  act  was 
passed  "  for  builcfing  and  promoting  the  building  of  additional 
churches  in  populous  parishes,"  by  means  of  a  grant  of  one  mil- 
lion sterling,  to  be  applied  under  the.  direction  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  crown.  Of  various  attempts  made  to  reform 
the  criminal  law,  none  of  any  importance  were  snccessfnl,  with 
the  esception  of  a  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Benuet  for  establishing 
a  better  system  of  rewarding  pei-sons  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  apprehending  highway-robbers  and  other  offenders ;  and  an- 
other brought  in  by  Mr.  G.  Bankes  for  making  it  illegal  to  buy 
game,  as  it  already  was  to  sell  it.  Sir  S.  Romilly  carried  a  bill 
iJirough  the  Commons  for  taking  away  the  penalty  of  death  from 
the  offence  of  stealing  from  a  shop  to  the  value  of  five  shillings  ; 
hut  it  was  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading  in  the  Lords,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Chancellor.  The  same  potent  voice  prevailed  upon 
their  lordships  to  reject  at  the  same  stage,  by  a  majority  of  31  to 
13,  a  bill  introduced  by  Lord  Erskine,  "  to  prevent  arrests  on  the 
charge  of  libel  before  indictment  found,"  In  the  Commons,  how- 
ever, the  government  only  succeeded  in  defeating  a  motion  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  forgery  of  the  Bank  of  England  notes,  by  pro- 
posing an  address  to  the  Regent,  requesting  his  royal  highness  to 
issue  a  commission  under  tlie  great  seal  for  the  same  purpose. 
A  select  committee  was  appointed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant 
Onslow,  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the  usury  laws,  which  re- 
ported in  favor  of  their  repeal ;  and  the  honoi-able  member  gave 
notice  that  he  would  early  in  the  next  session  bring  in  a  bill  to 
carry  that  recommendation  into  effect.  A  bill  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  election  laws,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wynn,  was  negatived 
on  the  third  reading  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  51  to  44 ; 
as  was  another  for  the  alteration  of  the  law  relating  to  tithes, 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Curwen,  by  a  majority  of  44  to  15  on  the 
second  reading.  Repeated  discussions  took  place  on  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  (father  of  tlie  present  baronet,)  for 
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limiting  the  number  of  houvs  during  wtich  apprentices  and  oth- 
ers employed  in  cotton  and  other  mills  and  taetoriea  should  be 
permitted  to  work;  it  passed  the  Commons,  bat  it  was  at  last 
dropped  for  the  present  session,  after  being  committed,  in  the 
Loi-ds,  where  it  had  encountered  a  strong  opposition,  counsel  hav- 
ing been  allowed  by  their  lordships  to  be  heard,  and  evidence  to 
be  brought  forward  against  it.  Mr.  J.  Smith  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  bankruptcy  laws  ;  but  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  persevered  with.  Nor  did  anything 
corae  of  a  bill  to  amend  the  Copyright  Act  of  1814,  which  was' 
brought  in  by  Sir  Egertoa  Erydges,  and  carried  over  some  stages 
in  the  Commons.  But  a  select  committee  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  subject,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wyun, 
which  recommended  that  the  Copyright  Act  should  be  repealed, 
except  in  regard  to  the  delivery  (k  one  copy  of  eveiy  new  work 
to  the  British  Museum,  the  other  public  libraries  being  compen- 
sated by  a  fixed  pecuniary  allowance.  On  the  2d  of  June,  Sir 
Francis  Bui'dett  broaght  forward  a  scheme  of  parliamentary  re- 
form in  a  series  of  twenty-six  resolutions  —  the  last  divided  into 
six  heads  —  comprising  the  principles  of  universal  male  suffrage, 
equal  electoral  districts,  elections  all  on  the  same  day,  vote  by 
bsillot,  and  a  fresh  parliament  once  in  every  year  at  the  least ; 
the  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  Cochrane  (the  present  Eail 
of  Dundonald),  who  observed  that  it  might  probably  be  the  last 
time  he  should  ever  have  the  honor  of  addressiog  the  House  on 
any  snbject,  and  alluded  with  great  feeHng,  and  apparently  amidst 
the  general  sympathy  of  the  House,  to  his  own  cruel  case  ;  after- 
wards Mr.  Bi'oughajn,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr,  Lamb,  all  spoke  at 
considerable  length  ;  and  then,  the  vote  being  taken  on  the  pre- 
vious question,  which  had  been  moved  by  Canning,  the  numbera 
were  found  to  be  106  to  none — the  two  tellers,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  and  Lord  Cochrane,  being  left  alone  on  their  own  side. 
About  a  fortnight  before  this,  Sir  Robert  Heron  had  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act,  and  the 
motion  had  been  supported  both  by  Sir  S.  Eomilly  and  Mr. 
Brougham,  but  it  was  negatived  on  a  division  by  a  majority  of 
117  to  43.     Most  of  the  leading  Whigs  voted  in  the  mmority. 

There  was  one  question  about  which  the  keenest  interest  had 
suddenly  sprung  up  in  Scotland  in  the  course  of  the  g^^i^ 
preceding  year  —  the  reform  of  the  constitution  of    bui^h 
the  burghs  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.     The  Scotch   ™ 
burgh  system,  as  it  still  existed,  had  been  established  by  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  1469,  the  general  operation  of  which 
was   to  perpetuate   in   the  government   of  the   burghs,  if  not 
always  the  same  individuals,  at  least  the  same  party,  and  even 
personal  and  family  interests,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  giving 
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the  retiring  ofHce-holdera  in  the  corporations,  or  town  councils, 
the  power,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  of  electing 
their  own  successors.  They  generally,  of  tonrse,  either  re- 
elected themselves,  or,  where  that  could  not  be  done,  brought  in, 
npoa  a  well-understood  and  rarely  violated  arrangi-meni,  certain 
confederates  or  doubles  of  themselves,  who,  in  like  niaMier,  at 
the  end  of  another  twelvemonth,  gave  place  again  to  their  pred- 
ecessors, and  retired  for  a  season  into  private  life.  Some  con- 
stitutions, or  sets,  as  they  were  called,  vrere  not  quite  so  close 
as  others ;  but  the  slight  infusion  that  was  permitted  of  the 
popular  element  was  in  no  case  sufficient  to  ^ve  the  general 
body  of  the  burgesses  any  control  over  the  management  of 
affairs.  The  reform  or  breaking  up  of  this  dose  system  had 
been  one  of  the  principal  objects  pui-sued  by  the  liberal  or  dem- 
ocratic party  in  Scotland,  in  the  political  agitation  that  spread 
over  the  interval  between  the  American  and  French  wars !  but 
this,  like  the  other  projects  of  change  among  ourselves  which 
the  success  of  the  American  revolution  had  brought  forth  and 
fostered,  was  smothered  for  the  time  in  the  horror  and  terror 
produced  by  that  of  France,  and  in  the  new  interests  and  pas- 
sions with  which  the  new  war  filled  men's  minds.  Now,  however, 
after  the  return  of  peace,  the  foi-mer  zeal  upon  this  subject, 
reawakened  by  what  may  be  accounted  an  accident,  was  kept 
alive  and  diffused  by  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  circumstances. 
The  movement  took  its  be^nning  from  a  singular  and  unex- 
pected catastrophe  which  hefell  the  bui^h  of  Monti-ose.  The 
opposition  party  there,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1817,  made 
application  to  the  Court  of  Session,  the  supreme  civil  judicature 
in  Scotland,  to  reduce  or  declare  invalid  the  last  election  of  their 
magistrates,  on  the  ground  of  certain  formal  irregularities,  and, 
probably,  not  a  little  to  their  own  surprise,  obtained  a  decision  in 
their  favor.  The  effect  was  to  leave  the  burgh  not  only  witliout 
a  town  council,  but  without  any  means  of  creating  one  till  it 
should  get  a  new  charter  from  the  crown.  In  this  state  of  things, 
application  was  made  to  the  privy  council ;  and  that  body,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  government,  instead  of  merely  reviving  Ibe  old 
constitution,  as  it  might  have  been  expected  to  do,  was  induce'3 
to  hazard  the  experiment  of  allowing  a  certain  number  of  the 
new  magistrates  to  be  elected,  as  the  inhabitants  had  petitioned 
tliey  might  be,  by  the  general  body  of  the  burgesses.  Thia 
example  of  a  poll  election  immediately  produced  the  strongest 
excitement  in  all  the  other  burghs.  Meanwhile  some  other 
events  contributed  to  blow  the  flame.  The  burgh  of  Aberdeen 
found  itself  compelled  to  declare  itself  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy, 
with  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  some  hundred  thousands  of 
pounds  i  and  the   magisti'ates   accompanied   tliis   announcement 
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with  an  address,  in  which  they  declared  it  to  be  their  decided 
opinion,  that  the  existing  mode  of  election  of  the  town  council, 
and  the  management  of  the  town's  affairs,  were  radically  defec- 
tive and  improvident,  tending  to  give  to  individuals  or  parties 
an  excessive  and  unnatural  preponderance,  and  to  foster  and 
encourage  a  sjstem  of  secrecy  and  concealment,  under  which  the 
besUintentioned  magistrates  might  he  prevented  from  acquiring 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  ti-ue  situation  of  the  burgh.  A 
similar  dedaralion  was  soon  after  publicly  and  formally  made  by 
the  ruling  party  in  the  bui^h  of  Dundee,  where  also  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  established  system  liad  long  been  general,  although 
the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  bui^h  had  not  been  so  gi-ossly 
mismant^ed  as  in  Aberdeen.  From  this  time  meetings  of  the 
burgesses  and  inhabitants  began  to  be  held,  not  only  in  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Perth,  and  the  other  principal  burghs,  but  in 
many  also  of  those  of  inferior  importance  ;  and  the  most  strenu- 
ous measures  were  taken  for  bringing  about  what  the  Aberdeen 
magistrates  had  declared  in  their  addi'ess  to  he  imperatively  called 
for  —  some  change  in  the  manner  of  electing  the  town  coimcils, 
and  the  secui'ing  to  the  citizens  an  effectual  conti-ol  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  town's  office-bearers.  In  this  state  matters  were 
when  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  brought  the  subject  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  ISthof  February.  The  professed  ob- 
ject of  bis  motion  was  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  art  or  warrant  of  his 
Majesty  in  council,  dated  in  the  preceding  September,  by  which 
the  poll  election  of  magistrates  at  Montrose  had  been  authorized, 
and  the  set  of  the  burgh  altered.  He  did  not  object  to  the  poU 
election  ;  but  he  contended  that  the  granting  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, while  he  admitted  it  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  old 
one,  and  a  benefit  to  the  burgh,  was  the  usurpation  oi  an  uncon- 
stitutional and  illegal  power  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  By 
this  time,  in  fact,  the  leaders  in  the  movement  had  extended  their 
views  much  beyond  the  amount  of  alteration  that  had  been  con- 
ceded in  the  case  of  Montrose,  and  had  also  come  clearly  to  see 
that  the  reform  of  the  burgh  system  could  not  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  crown,  but  must  be  sought  from  parliament.  Lord  Archi- 
bald acknowledged  that  his  pr^ent  motion  was  merely  prelimi- 
nary, and  that  his  intention,  was,  having  got  this  point  of  the  legal- 
ity of  the  Montrose  warrant  settled,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  more  extensive  consideration  of  the  subject  after 
Easter.  The  motion,  however,  after  a  short  debate,  in  the 
course  of  which  ministers  contended  that  Scotch  burgh  reform 
was  little  else  than  parliamentary  reform  under  another  name, 
was  negatived  without  a  division.  Later  in  the  session,  the 
Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  Maeonochie)  brought  in  a  bill  "for  the  better 
regulating  the  mode  of  accountmg  for  the  common   good  and 
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reveiiiies  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland  and  for  controlling  and 
preventing  the  undue  expend  ture  thereof  But  this  proposed 
measure  was  found  to  give  no  «at  fact  on  tt  any  party  ;  and  the 
biU,  after  being  read  only  a  fi  -st  t  me  was  withdrawn.  Nor  did 
Loiiil  Archibald  Hamilton  intiod  ice  the  s  bject  again  in  the 
present  session. 

Unsuccessful  attempts  weie  also  made  hy  Lord  A.  Hamilton 
other  mo-  to  urge  on  the  government  the  al  olition  of  the  Scotch 
tioBs.  commissary  courts    n  conformity  with  the  recommen- 

dation of  a  commission  of  inquiry  apj  ointed  by  royal  warrant 
in  1808  ;  by  General  Thorat  n  to  rejea!  the  declarations  re- 
quired to  be  taken  in  certain  cases  against  the  belief  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and  asserting  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Eome  to 
be  idolatrous ;  and  by  Dv.  Phillimore,  to  amend  the  Marriage 
Act  of  1753,  in  respect  of  its  making  the  man-iagea  of  infants 
by  license,  witboat  consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  void  ab  initio 
if  a  suit  for  the  avoidance  of  them  should  be  commenced  at  any 
time  during  the  lives  of  the  parties.  The  principal  taxes  that 
were  made  the  subjects  of  assault  were  the  salt  duties,  the  leather 
tax,  and  the  Irish  window  tax.  Ministers  made  no  opposition  to 
Mr,  Calcraft's  motion  for  a  select  committee  on  the  salt  duties ; 
and  a  bill  afterwards  brought  in  by  the  honorable  member,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  for  redudng  the  duty  on 
rock-salt,  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  from  10?.,  to  whidi  it 
had  been  reduced  in  the  preceding  session,  to  5i  per  ton,  was 
passed.  Ministers  also  offered  Lord  Althorpe  a  committee  on 
his  moving  for  leave  to  hrmg  in  a  biD  to  repeal  the  additional 
duty  upon  leather  imposed  in  1812,  against  which  numerous 
petitions  had  been  presented ;  but  his  lordship  persisted  in  going 
to  a  division,  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  94  to 
84,  The  bill,  however,  was  throvm  out  on  the  second  reading, 
the  numbers  on  that  occasion  being  —  ayes,  130;  noes,  136. 
A  committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  Irish 
window  tax  was  moved  for  by  Mr.  Shaw;  but,  after  a  debate  of 
some  leng^  the  motion  was  negatived  by  67  votes  to  51.  Fi- 
nally, it  may  be  noticed,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  after 
several  remonstrances  from  Mr.  Bmugham,  ministers  agreed  to 
see  that  proper  measures  were  taken  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
destruction  of  all  returns  under  the  abolished  income  tax.  This 
had  been  promised  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  two  years 
before,  but  the  directions  then  issued  had,  it  appeared,  been  very 
imperfectly  complied  with. 

The  budget  was  brought  foL-ward  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  20th  of  April.    The  greater  part  of 

8  u  gel.  ^^^  navy,  army,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous  estimates 
had  been  already  voted ;  and  Mr.  Vansittart  now  stated  that  the 
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vote  for  the  army,  which  had  last  year  been  9,41 2,373?.,  would  this 
year  be  8,970,000?. ;  that  the  vote  for  the  navy,  which  bad  last  year 
been  7,595,022?.,  would  this  year  be  6,i56,800Z. ;  that  the  vote  for 
tlie  ordnance,  which  had  !ast  year  been  l,270,690i,  would  this  year 
be  l,245,600t ;  that  the  miscellaneoua  estimates,  whieh  last  yuar 
amounted  to  1,795,000?.,  would  this  year  amount  to  1,720,000?. — 
without  including,  however,  the  million  granted  for  the  building  of 
churches,  which  was  to  be  provided  for  by  an  issue  of  exchequer 
bills.  Altogether,  with  the  addition  of  2,500,000?.  for  the  inter- 
est on  exchequer  bills  and  a  sinking  fund  attached  to  tliem,  and 
one  or  two  extraordinary  items,  the  total  amount  of  the  regular 
supplies  for  the  service  of  the  year  would  be  2I,011,000t,  the 
amount  for  the  last  year  having  been  22,304,091/.  This  was, 
of  course,  exelosive  of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  which  at  this 
time  was  not  quite  30,000,000?!  No  new  taxes  were  proposed, 
nor  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  any  old  ones.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  finance  minister's  announcement  was  a  scheme  for 
forming,  out  of  the  3  per  cent,  stock,  a  new  stock  bearing  interest 
at  3^  per  cent.,  by  which  a  sum  of  3,000,000?.  would  be  raised 
for  ibe  public  service  of  the  year.  It  was  proposed  also  to  fund 
27,000,000?.  of  the  floating  debt,  which  had  accumulated  to  the 
inconvenient  amount  of  about  63,000,000?. 

The  session  had  scarcely  commenced  when  ministers  were 
asked  in  both  Houses  whether  it  was  intended  that  EmtReairic- 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank  should  ttoa*='- 
really  take  place  on  the  5th  of  July,  as  then  fixed  by  law.  In 
reply  it  was  stated  that  the  bank  had  made  ample  preparation 
for  resuming  its  payments  in  cash  at  the  time  fixed  by  parlia- 
ment, and  Ibat  the  government  knew  of  nothing  in  the  internal 
state  of  the  conntry,  or  in  its  political  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  which  would  render  it  expedient  to  continue  the  restric- 
tion ;  "  but  that  there  waa  reason  to  believe  that  pecuniary  ar- 
rangements of  foreign  powers  were  going  on,  of  such  a  nature 
and  extent  aa  might  probably  made  it  necessary  for  parliament 
to  continue  the  restriction  so  long  as  the  immediate  effects  of 
those  arrangements  were  in  operation."  This  explanation  was 
treated  by  l£e  opposition  with  great  contempt,  "  The  truth  was, 
IB  it  appeared  to  him,"  Mr.  Tierney  observed,  "  that  there  were 
some  persons  ia  this  country  very  much  toposed  to  eontmue  the 
restriction  if  they  could  find  any  excuse  for  it;  and  as  such 
excuse  did  not  offer  itself  at  home,  they  looked  abroad  for  it." 
In  the  oiher  House,  Lord  King  declared  that  the  reason  assigned 
by  ministers  "  was  so  extraordinnry  in  itself,  and  so  unintelligible 
to  the  country,  it  being  impossible  to  conceive  how  in  reahty  the 
negotiation  of  foreign  loans  could  tend  to  prevent  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  that  it  could  only  bo 
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considerecl  aa  the  ostensible  reason,  and  not  the  real  one."  Never- 
theless there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  explanation  thus  denounced 
was  perfectiy  correct.  Mr.  Tooke  shows  ^  tliat  by  the  latter  part 
of  1817  the  value  of  bank-paper  had  been  virtuidly  restored,  and 
that  (he  bank  w«b  then  in  a  position  to  i-CBume  cash  payments, 
"  And  the  directors, "  he  adds,  "  so  far  from  taking  adyantage  of 
the  prolonged  term  of  the  restriction,  were  adopting  meaaarea 
for  anticipating  it ;  for  in  the  months  of  April  and  September, 
1817,  they  actually  undertook  by  public  notice  to  pay,  and  did 
pay,  a  large  pi-oportion  of  their  notes  in  coin."  It  is  understood 
that  the  payments  in  gold  in  pursuance  of  these  nolines  exceeded 
five  millions  sterling.  Mr.  Tooke  blames  the  bank  and  the 
gOTCrnment  for  co6pei'ating  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on 
eschequer  bills  in  the  summer  of  1817,  while  it  was  notorious 
that  negotiations  were  going  forward  for  the  raising  of  loans  to 
a  very  laige  amount  by  France  and  others  of  the  continental 
states.  "The  government,"  he  argues,  "ought  to  have  taken 
the  opportunity  of  the  comparatively  high  price  of  stocks  in  the 
Bummur  of  1817,  to  have  diminished  instead  of  increasing  the 
unfimded  debt ;  and  the  bank,  instead  of  extending  its  advances 
upon  exchequer  bills  at  a  reduced  interest,  ouglit,  with  a  view  to 
counteract  the  efieet,  which  woald  otherwise  be  inevitable,  of  the 
tendency  of  British  capital  to  investment  in  foreign  loans,  not 
only  not  to  have  extended  its  advances,  but  to  have  diminished 
its  existing  securities."  But  now  commenced  both  a  depression 
of  the  exchanges  and  a  diminution  of  the  circulation  from  the 
operation  of  a  fresh  set  oFdisturbing  causes.  "  Foremost  among 
these  causes,"  Mr.  Tooke  continues,  "  doubtless  were  the  large 
loans  negotiated  for  the  French  and  Russian  governments,  the  high 
rate  of  interest  granted  by  them,  and  the  comparatively  low  rate 
in  this  country,  holding  out  a  great  inducement  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  British  capital  to  the  continent.  The  importations  of 
corn  in  the  latter  part  of  1817,  and  through  the  whole  of  1818, 
were  on  a  large  scale  and  at  high  prices,  our  poils  being  then 
open  without  duty.  And  there  was  at  the  same  time,  as  has 
before  been  noticed,  a  very  great  increase  of  our  general  im- 
poiis  J  while  a  great  part  of  the  exports  of  1817  and  1818  were 
speculative,  and  on  long  credits,  the  returns  for  which,  therefore, 
would  not  ha  foiihcoming  tall  1819  and  1820.  Under  these 
(arcumstances  it  is  rather  matter  of  surprise  that  the  exchanges 
■were  not  more  depressed,  than  that  they  were  so  much  depressed 
in  1818."  For  this  state  of  things  the  bank  and  the  government 
might,  indeed,  have  made  preparation ;  they  ought  at  least  to 
have  abstained  irom  pursuing  a  course  whieli  gave  additional 
fecilities  to  the  negotiation  of  the  foreign  loans  ;  but,  that  mis- 
'  History  of  Prices,  ii.  p.  50,  &c. 
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chief  having  been  done,  the  depression  of  the  exchanges  thereby 
produced  certainly  furnished  a  good  reason  for  the  postponement 
of  the  resumption,  A  bill  was  eTCntnally  brought  into  the 
House  of  Coramon&  for  continuing  the  restriction  till  the  5th 
of  July,  1819  ;  various  amendments  were  moved  in  both  Houses, 
but  were  only  supported  by  insignificant  minorities,  and  the  bill 
was  passed  in  the  end  of  May.  The  measnre,  however,  drew 
two  long  protests  from  Lord  Lauderdale,  in  one  of  which  his 
lordship  declared  the  ground  on  which  it  had  been  introduced 
and  supported  —  that  the  raising  of  foreign  loans  would  drain 
this  country  of  its  coin  —  to  be  "  an  opinion  founded  on  gross 
misconception  and  ignorance  of  the  subject." 

Some  rather  remarkable  proceedings  took  place  in  the  course 
of  the  session  in  relation  to  the  royal  family,  no  fewer  rojoi  mat. 
than  four  members  of  which  were  mwTied  in  the  "»b"s- 
earlier  part  of  this  year.  The  first  of  the  four  marriages  was 
that  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  his  majesty's  third  daughter,  to 
His  Serene  Highness  Frederic  Joseph  Louis  Charles  Augustus, 
Landgrave  and  Hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse  Homburg,  on  the  7th 
of  April.  In  this  case  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  were  asked 
only  to  oHer  their  congratulations  to  the  Regent,  the  Queen,  and 
the  new-married  couple.  As  the  bride  had  nearly  completed  her 
forty-eighth  year,  her  marriage  could,  not  be  expected  to  contrib- 
ute anything  towards  continuing  the  line  of  the  old  King,  who 
now,  notwithstanding  his  fiileen  sons  and  daughters,  twelve  of 
whom  were  still  alive,  was  left  without  any  descendant  beyond 
the  first  generation.  A  few  days  atlerwards,  however  —  on  the 
13th  of  April  —  Lord  Liverpool  brought  down  a  message  from 
the  Regent  to  the  Lords,  and  Lord  CWtleref^h  to  the  Commons, 
in  which  his  royal  highness  informed  the  House  that  treaties  of 
marriage  were  in  negotiation  between  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
the  Princess  (Adelaide  Louisa  Theresa  Caroline  Amelia)  of  Sase 
Meiningen,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe 
Meiningen;  and  also  between  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the 
Princess  (Augusta  Wilhelmina  Louisa)  of  Hesse,  youngest 
daughter  of  tiie  Landgrave  Frederic,  and  niece  of  the  Elector 
of  Hesse ;  and  which  went  on  to  say,  that  after  the  afflicting 
calamity  which  the  Prince  and  the  nation  had  sustained  in  the 
loss  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  his  royal  highness  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  House  of  Commons  would  feel  how  essential  it 
was  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  that  he  should  be  en- 
abled to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  such  of  his  royal  brothers 
as  should  have  contracted  marriages  with  the  consent  of  the 
crown.  This  last  expression  was  designed  to  intimate  both  that 
the  proposed  provision  was  not  to  be  extended  to  the  Duke  of 
Sassex,  and  that  it  was  to  comprehend  the  Duke  of  Cumljerland, 
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who  had  been  married,  three  years  ago,  to  the  Princess  Frederica 
Sophia  Charlotta,  daughter  of  Frederic  V.,  Duko  of  Mecklen- 
bui^  StrelJtz,  and  previously  the  wife,  first,  of  Fi-edei'ic  Louia 
Charles,  Prince  of  Prnasia,  from  whom  she  had  beea  divorced, 
and,  secondly,  of  Frederic  "William,  Prince  of  Solms  Braunfels. 
The  Duchess  of  Cumberland  was  niece  to  the  Queen ;  but  for 
some  unexplMued  reason,  her  majesty  refused  to  receive  her 
royal  higliness  after  she  came  over  to  this  countiy.  It  svas  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  refusal  was  occasioned  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Duchess  in  breaking  off  a  previous  negotiation  of  marriage 
■with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  how- 
ever, was  not  popular ;  and  when,  soon  after  his  marri^e,  a  bill 
was  brought  in  by  ministers  to  grant  him  an  additional  allowance 
of  6OOO;.  a  year,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  Queen's  disappmba- 
tion,  and  the  bill,  which  had  been  resisted  by  formidable  minorities 
both  on  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  itin  and  on  the  first  reading, 
was  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  one,  the 
numbers  being  126  against  125.  It  was  hoped  that  now  this  decis- 
ion might  be  reversed.  Considerably  latter  sums  were  ori^nally 
contemplated  ;  but  ministers  were  induced,  by  strong  manifesta- 
tions of  adverse  feeling  both  in  and  out  of  pai'liament,  to  pause 
and  modify  their  proposition ;  and  they  determined  to  ask  only 
an  additional  10,000^.  a  year  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
60001.  for  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Cambridge,  and  for 
the  Duke  of  Kent  if  he  too  should  mai-ry.  When  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  on  the  15th,  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  10,000i 
a  year  should  be  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Blr,  Can- 
ning observed  that  in  voting  for  this  Bum  ''  they  would  vote  only 
for  one  half  of  the  sum  origmalty  proposed,  a  sum  the  propriety 
of  which  both  his  noble  friend  and  himself  thought  then,  and 
still  thought,  maintainable  by  fair  ai^ument,  but  which  they  had 
no  hesitation  in  surrendering  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  that 
House."  But  on  Mr,  Sumner  moving  that  the  10,000i  should 
be  reduced  to  6000/.,  this  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  193  to  184.  "The  result,"  it  is  stated, ^  "  was  received  with 
load  shouts  of  approbation  ;  amidst  which  Lord  Castlereagh  rose 
and  obsei'ved,  that,  since  the  House  had  thought  proper  fo  ]*efuse 
the  larger  sum  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  believed  he  might 
say  that  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage  might  be  considered  at 
an  end."  On  the  following  day,  his  lordship  informed  the  House 
that  the  duke  declined  availing  himself  of  the  inadequate  sum 
which  had  been  voted  to  him.  He  then  proposed  the  6000/.  a 
year  lor  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  which  was  cairied,  but  not 
till  after  a  debate  of  sonie  length,  and  a  division  m  which  the 
numbers  were  177  for  the  resolution  and  9j  agiinst  it.  Rising 
'  Ilanaord'a  Parliamentaiy  Dabates  i.si.1  u  p  114. 
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again,  his  lordship  moved  that  a  similai'  grant  should  he  made  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  but  thia  motion,  after  a  warm  debate, 
waa  negatived  by  a  majority  of  143  to  136.  "  Load  cheering," 
wo  are  told,^  "  took  place  in  the  House  when  tlie  result  of  the 
division  waa  known."  On  the  ISth  of  May,  another  message 
was  brought  down  announcing  that  the  Piince  Kegent  had  giveu 
his  consent  to  a  marriage  between  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  Her 
Serene  Hifthnesa  Mary  Louisa  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxe  Cohurg  Saalfeld,  widow  of  Enrich  Charies,  Prince  of 
Leiningen,  and  sister  of  Prince  Leopold.  Of  all  these  royal 
marriages  this  was  the  one  which  the  heart  of  the  o«Diintry  went 
mtet  along  with  ;  the  Duke  of  Kent  had  attached  himself  to  the 
popular  party,  and  the  relationship  of  the  lady  to  Prince  Leo- 
pold and  the  lamented  Princess  Cliarlotte  was  of  iteelf  sufficient 
to  awaken  a  sti'ong  interest  in  her  fevor.  If  the  nation  might 
have  had  its  wish,  it  would  have  been  from  the  firat  that  that 
should  happen  which  has  actually  fallen  out,  that  to  the  issue  of 
this  marriage  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should  descend.  Yet 
even  the  grant  of  the  additional  6000^,  a  year  to  the  Dake  of 
Kent  was  stoutly  opposed  in  the  Commons;  ol  members,  among 
whom  were  Lord  Althorpe,  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Folke- 
stone, Mr.  Lamhton,  and  Mr.  Tierney,  voting  against  it.  The 
number  of  votes  in  its  favor,  however,  was  more  than  four  times 
as  many.  Meanwhile,  the  public  had  learned,  with  some  sur- 
prise, that  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  to  take 
place  after  all.  That  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  solemnized 
on  the  1st  of  June  ;  those  of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Kent 
on  the  I3th  of  the  month  following.  In  connection  with  the 
subject  of  the  royal  family,  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  the 
portion  of  the  Eegency  Act  relating  to  the  custody  of  the  King's 
pereou  was  this  sesaion  altered  by  a  short  bill  which  minis- 
ters introduced,  repealing  the  clause  wliich  made  it  necessary 
that  parliament  should  reassemble  immediately  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  Qaeen,  and  also  adding  four  members  to  the  council 
appointed  to  assist  lier  m^eaty.  As  at  first  drawn  up,  the  hill 
gave  the  nomination  of  the  four  new  members  to  her  majesty ; 
but  it  was  ultimately  conceded  that  they  should  be  appointed  by 
parliament.  In  other  words,  their  names  were  inserted  in  the 
bill.  What  occasioned  this  measure  was  an  illness  with  which 
the  Queen  had  been  attacked  ;  but  she  had  nearly  I'ecovered 
before  the  bill  paased. 

On  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  acts  were  passed  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  a  treaty  with  Spain,  and  a  convention 
with  Portugal.    The  Spanish  treaty,  signed  at  Madrid 
on  the  23d  of  September  in  the  preceding  year,  went  tlie  full 
1  Himaiird's  Parliameatary  Debate,  xxxyiji.  p.  [51. 
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length  of  declaring  the  traffic  in  slaves  illegal,  from  the  30th  of 
May,  1820,  throughout  the  entire  dominious  of  his  Catholic  maj' 
eaty,  and  of  recognizing  the  right  of  search  on  the  part  of  the 
two  eonti'aeting  powers,  to  be  exercised  by  vessels  of  war,  pro- 
vided with  special  instructions  for  that  purpose.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  sum  of  400,000/.  should  be  paid  by  Great  Brit- 
ain to  Spain,  in  compensation  for  losses  sustained  by  the  subjects 
of  his  (>itholie  Majesty  engaged  in  the  traffic.  The  convention 
with  Portugal,  a  much  more  important  power  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  did  not  accomplish  nearly  so  much  for  the  interests 
of  humanity  aud  civilization ;  all  that  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty 
■would  consent  to  do  being  to  abolish  the  traffic  in  slaves  carried 
on  by  his  subjects  in  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  lying  north 
of  the  eqiiator.  This  was  done  hy  a  royal  ahiara,  or  law,  ^ven 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  6th  of  May  in  the  present  year.  The 
subject  of  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  several  of 
our  West  India  colonies  was  also  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  succession  of  motions  by  Sir  S.  Bomilly ;  none  of 
which  were  opposed,  but  which  resulted  in  nothing  except  the 
production  of  some  papers,  and  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee to  consider  certain  eases  of  cruelty  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  island  of  Nevis. 

The  principal  subject  which  occufwed  parliament  during  the 
last  sis  weeks  of  the  session,  was  the  renewal  of  the 
AUraAot.  j^iigu  ^et.  This  measure,  differing  altogether  from 
the  Alien  Act  which  subsisted  during  the  war,  had  been  first  in- 
troduced after  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  It  no  longer  fixed 
the  residence  of  aliens,  but  only  reserved  to  government  and  to 
magistrates  the  power  of  removing  any  of  them  who  might 
become  objects  of  suspicion.  Nor  had  it  ever  been  enacted  as  a 
permanent  law.  When  it  was  reintroduced,  f^r  the  peace  in 
1814,  its  duration  liad  been  limited  to  two  years ;  and  in  1816  it 
had  been  renewed  for  tlie  same  term.  On  the  latter  occasion, 
however,  it  had  encountered  the  strongest  opposition  in  its  pas- 
sage through  parliament.  And  now,  when  it  was  proposed  to  be 
continued  for  two  years  more,  the  fight  against  it  was  resumed  by 
the  Whig  party,  and  the  ground  contested  with  the  greatest  obsti- 
nacy at  every  step.  Its  opponents,  in  the  Commons,  even  divided 
the  House  on  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  meeting 
the  majority  of  55  Tot«s  in  its  favor  with  a  minority  of  18.  This 
was  on  the  5th  of  May.  Hostile  motions  for  papers  were  then 
made  by  Mr.  Lambton  in  the  one  House,  and  by  Lord  Holland 
in  the  other,  Mr.  Lambton  pushing  his  to  a  division,  when  SO 
opposition  patriots  wei-e  counted  against  68  minister! alisla.  On 
the  15th,  the  second  reading  in  the  Commons,  supported  by  97 
votes,  was  resisted  by  35.     Another  division  took  place  on  the 
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motion  for  going  into  committee  ;  and  several  more  in  committee. 
On  the  22d,  after  it  had  been  ■  read  a  third  time,  first  Mr, 
Brougham,  and  then  Sir  S.  Eoinilly,  divided  the  House  on 
clauses  which  they  proposed  to  insert  in  the  hill ;  nor,  when  both 
liad  been  negatived,  was  even  the  last  questioa  of  all,  "  That  the 
bill  do  pass,"  suffered  to  be  carried  without  another  division. 
On  this  concluding  trial  of  strength,  the  numbers  were  94 
against  29.  The  first  discussion  of  the  measure  in  the  Lords 
took  place  on  the  motion  for  going  into  committee,  which  was 
made  by  Lord  Sidmouth  on  the  1st  of  Jime.  But  by  this  time 
a  discovery  had  been  made.  It  had  been  found  that,  by  the  act 
of  the  Scotch  parliament,  passed  in  1685,  for  establishing  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  aU.  foreigners  holding  shares  to  a  certain 
amount  in  that  bank  became  thereby  naturalized  subjects  of 
Scotland,  while  by  the  Act  of  Union  aU  subjects  of  Scotland 
were  naturalized  in  England.  Lord  Sidmouth,  therefore,  an- 
nounced, that  he  should  propose  the  insertion  of  a  clause  to  pre- 
vent the  object  of  the  bill  from  being  defeated  by  parties  taking 
advantage  of  that  enactment.  The  motion  for  going  into  com- 
mittee was  carried  by  a  majority  of  34  to  15;  and  then,  the 
clause  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  meet  the  old  Seo1«h  act,  hav- 
ing been  reduced  by  considerable  tinkering  to  what  was  consid- 
ered a  proper  form,  was  carried  by  another  of  42  to  20.  It 
deprived  all  foreigners  of  the  privilege  of  natmahzation  acquired 
by  holding  hank-shai«s,  who  had  purchased  their  shares  since 
the  28th  of  April.  The  parties  whom  it  dffected  petitioned  the 
next  day  to  be  heard  by  council  against  thi9  retrospective  dis- 
qualification ;  but  that  was  refused,  after  anothei  division  ;  and, 
the  standing  orders  having  been  suspended,  on  which  question 
there  were  three  more  divisions,  the  bill,  with  the  added  clause, 
was  the  same  day  read  a  third  time  and  passed.  But  when  it 
was  sent  down  to  the  Commons  three  days  afterwards,  it  was 
met  there,  not  only  by  another  petition  from  the  parties  affected 
by  the  disqualifying  clause,  but  by  an  objection  founded  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  House.  It  was  observed  that  one  right  which 
foreigners  acquired  upon  being  naturalized  was  to  import  goods 
into  the  country  at  lower  duties  than  aliens ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  Lords  had  by  their  amendment  introduced  a  money-dause 
into  the  bil\  —  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the  other  House 
which  the  Commons  never  submitted  to.  On  the  Speaker  being 
appealed  to,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  objection  was  fiitd, 
to  the  clause ;  upon  which  Lord  Ctstlereagh  consented  at  once 
that  the  clause  should  be  negatived,  and  the  bill  passed  without 
it.  On  the  following  day,  when  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  bill  being 
brought  back  to  the  Ijords,  moved  that  that  House  should  not 
insist  upon  its  amendment,  the  opposition  again  divided  in  favor 
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of  a  motion  for  deferring  the  further  consideration  of  tiie  matter 
till  the  next  day  of  meeting,  but  were  of  course  beaten  as  usual. 
It  was  now  announced  that  a  bill  would  be  brought  in  to  supply 
the  pla«e  of  the  defeated  clause  ;  and  on  the  8th,  leave  to  bring 
Id  such  a  bill  was  moved  for  by  Lord  Castlereagli  in  the  Com- 
mons. The  bill  was  made  considerably  more  comprehensive 
than  the  clause  had  been,  for  it  bad  been  discovered  that  there 
were  some  English  and  Irish  acts  to  be  guarded  against,  as  well 
as  the  Scotch  one  ;  at  thu  same  time  it  was  divested  of  the  ret- 
rospective effect  which  bad  been  so  much  objected  to.  An  nn- 
successfiil  attempt  was  even  made  by  the  opposition  to  prevent  it 
from  coming  into  operation  till  three  or  four  days  after  it  should 
have  been  enacted,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  otherwise  come 
upon  the  country  without  -proper  notice.  Ministers,  however, 
contended  that  people  had  liad  notice  enough  from  the  agitation 
the  subject  had  already  undergone  in  parliament ;  and  so,  the 
standing  orders  having  been  again  suspended,  the  bill  went 
through  all  its  stages  and  was  passed  in  the  Commons  on  the 
same  day  on  which  it  was  brought  in.  On  the  day  following  it 
was  hurried  in  the  same  manner  through  the  I/)rds, 

This  severe  struggle  was  perhaps  not  altogether  inspired  and 
iiis3oiu(joD ;  sustained  by  the  particular  measure  respecting  the 
loa  June,  principle  or  details  of  which  it  profaned  to  be  carried 
on.  The  moment  was  one  at  which  time  giuned  or  lost  was  of 
peculiar  importance.  Ministers,  as  we  have  seen,  had,  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  got  rid  of  the  clause  in 
the  Regency  Act,  which  provided  that  the  parliament  should  im- 
mediately reassemble  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  Queen.  But  it 
still  remained  the  law  that  it  should  so  reassemble  on  either  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  or  the  death  of  the  Kegent.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  old  King's  protracted  life  could  not  now  be  far  off, 
and  was  likely  enough  to  happen  any  day.  That  event  would 
revive  the  present  parliament,  even  notwithstanding  a  dissolution, 
if  the  day  appointed  by  the  writs  of  summons  for  the  assembling 
of  a  new  parliament  had  not  amved  before  it  took  place.'  In 
these  circumstances  ministei-s  were  very  impatient  to  bring  the 
session  to  a  close,  and  to  get  the  new  parliament  called  together 
as  expeditiously  as  poasible.  The  unexpected  discovery  of  the 
old  Scotch  act,  enabling  the  opposition  to  renew  and  continue 
the  battle  on  the  subject  of  the  Alien  Bill,  and  so  to  have  the 
benefit  for  a  little  longer  of  whatever  the  chapter  of  accidents 
might  turn  up,  occasioned  the  loss  of  about  a  week.  At  last, 
however,  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  day  after  the  supplementary 
Alien  BUI,  as  it  was  called,  was  passed,  the  Regent  came  to  the 

'  The  old  parliament  would  hnva  as-  met,  but  for  an  act  of  the  preceding  aes- 
eembled  if  the  new  one  had  not  actually     sion,  UiB  5T  Geo.  III.  c,  157. 
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House  of  Peers,  and  at  onc«  put  an  end  K>  the  session  and  dia- 
iolved  the  parliament.  This  was  a  very  unusual,  indeed  in 
modem  and  constitutional  times  quite  an  unprecedented  proceed- 
ing. The  laat  instance  in  which  the  same  thing  had  been  done 
■was  when  Charles  11.,  in  March,  1681,  suddenly  and  angrily 
dismissed  Iris  fiflh  and  last  parliament,  which  he  had  called 
together  at  Oxford,  after  it  had  sat  a  week.  This  precedent 
was  exactly  followed  in  the  pi-esent  case ;  now,  as  then,  as  soon 
as  the  speech  from  the  throne  had  been  delivered,  the  Loi-d  Chan- 
cellor, hy  the  royal  command,  declared  the  parliament  dissolved. 
The  course  thus  taken  excited  much  surprise  and  comment ; 
and  it  also  threw  the  Commons  into  considerahle  perplexity. 
When  the  members,  after  the  ceremony  which  had  made  them 
members  no  longer,  returned  to  their  own  House,  and  Mr,  Man- 
ners Sutton,  lately  their  speaker,  was  proceeding  to  read  the 
speech  at  the  table,  as  is  usual  after  a  prorogation,  Mr.  Tierney 
objected  to  his  doing  so,  as  implying  some  approbation  of  tho 
mode  of  dissolution  that  had  been  adopted,  which  he  regarded  as 
an  insult  to  parliament.  To  this  it  was  rejoined  by  Lord  Cas- 
tlei-ej^h,  in  a  different  tone,  that  at  any  rate  they  had  better  let 
the  subject  alone  for  the  present,  in  case  they  should  be  charged 
with  attempting  to  deliberate  as  a  House  of  Commons,  when 
they  were  only  a  meeting  of  private  gentlemen,  and  might  incur 
a  pramunire.  In  point  of  fact,  the  speech  was  not  read.  The 
proclamation  for  cidling  the  new  parliament  was  issued  the  same 
afternoon ;  and  the  writs  were  made  returnable  on  the  4tii  of 
August.  Nothing  could  now  bring  the  old  parliament  to  life 
again  except  the  death  of  the  King  or  the  Regent  within  the 
interval  of  tifty-flve  days. 
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Tub  general  eleclion  kept  the  country  in  an  upi.'Oui'  from  the 
Ganewa  middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  July.  The  interest 
eieetioo.  (jj^t  was  excited  by  many  of  the  conteste  was  almost 
unprecedented ;  and  in  several  instances  the  mob  proceeded  far 
beyond  its  ordinary  license  and  violence.  The  contest  at  West- 
miiMter,  in  particular,  drew  and  flsed  universal  attention,  both 
by  the  extreme  character  of  the  outrages  which  took  place,  and 
by  the  doubt  that  continued  ia  hang  over  the  iaaae  almost  to  tlie 
last.  Of  the  two  late  members  only  Sir  Francis  Burdett  stood 
again ;  Lord  Cochrane,  about  to  set  out  for  Sotitb  America  to 
take  the  command  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  state  of  Chili,  de- 
clined to  come  forward.  In  these  circumstances  different  sec- 
tions of  the  electors  looked  about  in  different  quai-ters.  One 
portion  of  the  Radicals,  with  an  amusing  ignomnce  of  their  man, 
applied  to  Mr.  Wetherell  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  to  represent 
them  ;  Mr.  Wetherell  had  acquired  great  glory  by  his  successful 
defence  of  Dr.  Watson  in  the  preceding  year,  on  his  trial  of 
seven  days  for  high  treason ;  and  these  worthy  W^tminster 
electors  imagined  the  learned  gentleman  to  be  as  good  a  patriot 
as  themselves.  Mr.  Wetherell,  who  had  sat  in  the  laf«  parlia- 
ment for  Shaftesbury,  got  off  on  the  plea  of  hia  professional  en- 
gagements obliging  him  to  give  up  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
he  could  not  resist  transfijdng  the  deputation  that  waited  upon 
him,  by  expressing  his  hope  that  they  would  find  some  other 
independent  candidate,  with  whom  they  might  unite  their  efforts 
to  rescue  the  city  of  Westminster  from  the  disgrace  it  had  ao 
long  endured.  The  disgrace  consisted  simply  in  its  having  bean 
represented  by  the  two  most  thorough-going  and  far-going  re- 
formers in  parliament.  It  was  then  determined  by  either  the 
same  wise  men,  or  some  other  amall  section  of  Sir  Francis  Bor- 
dett's  supporters,  to  put  forward,  in  conjunction  with  him,  his 
pergonal  friend  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  like  himself  the  ad- 
vocate of  universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and  the  ballot 
At  the  same  time  the  regular  Whig  party  addressed  an  invitation 
to  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  which  he  accepted.  Soon  after,  Captain 
Sir  Murray  Maxwell   addressed   the  electors,  offering  to  serve 
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tliem  on  what  h.e  described  as  prindples  of  attachment  to  his 
King,  and  veneration  for  the  constituUon  —  in  other  words,  as  a 
Tory  and  partisan  of  the  existing  government.  Sir  Murray  was 
a  very  gallant  and  distinguished  naval  officer,  and  had  lately  dis- 
played  the  highest  professional  qualiliea  on  occasion  of  his  ship, 
the  Alceste,  being  shipwrecked  on  one  of  the  Loo-Choo  Islands, 
in  bringing  back  Lord  Amherst  from  his  embassy  to  China :  but 
the  thought  of  his  standing  for  Westminster  seems  to  have  been 
su^eated  to  hja  fi^ends  or  to  himself,  principally  by  the  consid- 
eration that  a  candidate  from  the  quarier-deck  might  probably 
have  a  good  chance  in  a  place  lately  represented  by  Lord  Coch- 
rane. As  soon  as  tie  announced  himself  however,  the  Tories 
rallied  round  liim.  The  election  eommenced  on  the  18th  of 
June;  and  Covent  Garden  was  a  scene  of  almost  incessant  con- 
fusion and  riot  from  that  morning  till  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
Jidy,  In  addition  to  the  four  candidates  we  have  mentioned, 
Major  Cartwright  and  Mr,  Henry  Hunt,  the  then  friend  of  Cob- 
bett,  and  commonly  known  as  Orator  Hunt,  were  proposed ;  the 
show  of  hands  was  deckred  to  be  in  favor  of  him  and  Borailly  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  he  ;  nd  the  Major  poUed  very  few  votes  -.  the 
latter,  who  withdrew  ai.''"  the  thu-d  day,  only  23 ;  Hunt,  who 
obstinately  persevered  thro.  5;h  the  fifteen  days,  only  84,  of  which 
no  more  than  11  were  the  produce  of  the  l^t  eight  days.  Nor 
did  Mr.  Kinnaird  continue  the  B'Tuggle  longer  than  Major  Cart- 
wright,  having  in  the  three  days  po'ied  oniy  65  votes.  Romilly, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  took  the  lead  from  *he  first,  and  remained  safe 
at  the  head  of  the  poll.  The  only  eomest  was  between  Burdett 
and  Maxwell.  The  latter  was  assailed  by  the  populace,  both 
with  execrations  and  missiles  of  a  more  suhatantijj  kind,  from 
almost  the  first  moment  of  his  appearance  on  the  hustings.  On 
the  first  day  he  was  struck  with  a  stone  on  the  right  eye.  For 
the  first  four  days,  nevertheless,  he  kept  ahead  of  his  antagonist : 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  day's  polling  the  number.-!  stood  —  for 
Maswell,  1726;  for  Burdett,  only  126S.  This  position  of  the 
two  candidates  infiiriated  the  mob ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  day,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  hustings.  Sir  Murray  was 
/erely  handled  as  to  place  his  life  for  some  time  in  danger. 


He  was  not  able  again  to  appear 
and  fifth  days,  too,  great  exer ' 
voting  friends ;  by  that  """ 


in  public.  Both  on  the  fourth 
ons  were  made  by  Burdett's 
ng  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 


seeing  the  gallant  captain  second  in  the  race,  the  entire  poll 
being  announced  to  be  —  for  Maxwell,  2169;  for  Burdett,  2171 ; 
and,  similar  efforts  being  continued  on  the  following  day,  this 
difference  of  two  was  increased  lo  very  nearly  two  hundred.  Sir 
Murray  never  recovered  his  ground  ;  and  the  final  numbers  were 
—  Eomily,  5339 ;  Burdett,  5238  ;  Maxwell,  4808.     On  one  »rf 
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the  days  of  the  election,  the  Riot  Act  had  to  he  read,  and  the 
military  called  out.  The  election  for  the  city  of  London,  though 
conducted  with  much  less  violence,  waa  almost  equally  exciting. 
Of  the  four  late  memhers,  Sir  James  Shaw  declined  to  come  for- 
ward again  for  private  reasons ;  the  candidates  were  the  other 
three,  Curtis,  Atkins,  and  Wood,  together  with  three  new  men, 
Wailhman,  Thorpe,  and  Wilson.  The  second  day  placed  Wood 
and  these  three  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
election  they  were  found  in  the  same  position,  although  down  to 
the  very  last  day  a  close  and  douhtful  struggle  was  maintained 
between  Thorpe  and  Curtis.  On  the  morning  of  that  sixth  day, 
Tuesday,  the  23d  of  June,  Curtis  had  a  majority  of  129 ;  but 
the  committees  of  liis  three  friendB  who  headed  the  poll  now 
came  to  the  rescue  of  Thorpe ;  the  consequence  was  that  by 
half-past  eleven  o'cbck  he  waa  up  with  hia  antf^nist ;  by 
twelve  he  was  35  ahead  of  him;  and  in  the  end  the  six  compet- 
itors came  in  in  the  following  order :  Wood,  5700  ;  Wilson,  4829  ; 
Waithman,  4603;  Thorpe,  4335;  Curtis,  4224;  Atkins,  1688. 
The  four  new  members  were  all  Whigs ;  Wood,  who  was  re- 
elected, had  been  the  only  Whig,  or  anti-ministerialist,  among 
the  old  ones.  Another  contest  that  attracted  still  more  general 
attention  was  that  for  the  representation  of  Westmoreland,  where 
the  late  members,  Viscount  Loivther  and  his  uncle  the  Hon, 
Colonel  Lowther,  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  char- 
acter of  champion  of  the  independence  of  the  county,  and  its  de- 
liverer from  family  thraldron.  All  that  an  eloquent  tongue 
could  do  was  done  by  the  new  candidate ;  and  be  v/as  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day ;  but  after  this 
he  fell  more  and  more  behind  every  hour  ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  fourth  day,  when  he  had  polled  only  889  votes  against 
Colonel  Lowther's  1157,  he  gave  in.  Besides  about  70  members 
who  had  sat  in  the  last  parliament  for  other  places,  there  were 
about  190  new  members  returned  in  all.  Of  these  about  80 
were  brought  in  after  contests,  in  addition  to  about  a  dozen  old 
members  so  returned  for  new  places.  There  were  altogether 
about  l!a  contested  elections  ;  so  that,  the  entire  number  of  con- 
B.ituencies  in  the  empire  being  then  380,  about  one  seat  in  three 
was  disputed.  Of  those  that  were  undisputed,  however,  about 
one  half  may  have  been  nomination  seats.  Still  the  contests, 
perhaps,  were  not  .=o  numerous  as  they  would  liave  been,  but  for 
(he  circumstances  which  made  it  almost  certain  that  the  next  par- 
liament would  be  a  very  short  one,  seeing  that  the  death  of  the 
King,  whenever  it  should  happen,  would  necessarily  dissolve  it 
in  six  months  tliereafter.  That  seats,  which  were  to  be  held  by 
BO  unusually  precarious  a  tenure,  should  be  so  eagerly  sought  in 
so  many  instances,  was  a  strong  evidence  of  the  excited  state  of 
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party  feeling.  The  hopes  of  the  Whigs,  in  fact,  wero  now  higher 
than  they  had  ever  beun  since  they  had  been  last  in  office,  t«n 
years  ago.  Mr.  Ward,  who  bad  now  returned  to  England  — ■ 
Ihongh,  having  lost  his  election  at  Ileheater,  which  be  had  lately 
represented,  he  was,  as  he  says,  for  the  fiist  time  since  he  had 
been  a  boy,  out  of  parliament  —  thus  writes  to  Dr.  Coplestone 
in  the  end  of  August ;  "  The  next  session  is  likely  to  be  more 
interesting  than  the  last.  Opposition  comes  into  parliament  in 
rather  greater  numbers,  and  in  far  greater  spirits.  It  is  mar- 
shalled, too,  under  an  able  and  experienced  leader  [jTierneylJ. 
The  government  don't  seem  much  beloved.  It  has  qnite  spent 
the  popularity  of  the  war.  There  seems,  too,  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  discontent  in  the  country,  which  may  on  some  occasion  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  party  objects.  I  should  be  able  less  to 
understand  what  was  the  cause  of  this  discontent,  if  I  did  not 
know  that  peace  and  prosperity  have  always  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce it.  We  have  h:id  peace  for  some  time,  and  we  seem  rising 
fast  to  prosperity,  for  I  observe  the  old  symptoms  of  it  again  — 
credit,  building,  improving,  and  the  increasing  luxury  of  the 
middling  classes," 

The  elections  were  scarcely  well  over  when  considerable  unea- 
siness began  to  be  spread  by  the  accounts  that  came 
from  Manchester  of  the  temper  and  proceedings  of  a  MmohMtap 
portion  of  the  working  classes  there.  Much  dissatis-  =""on- 
faction  had  prevailed  for  some  time  among  the  cotten-  *"  °""' 
spinners  on  the  subject  of  wages;  and  so  early  as  before  the  end 
of  June  they  had  stmck  work  to  the  number  of  about  fifteen 
(houaand.  Of  course,  as  days  and  weeks  passed  on,  and  they 
felt  more  and  more  the  pressure  of  diminished  resources,  while 
their  hopes  of  attaining  their  object  by  peaceable  or  passive  re- 
sistance were  also  dying  away,  there  was  the  greater  danger  that 
they  might  be  tempted  to  deviate  into  something  illegal.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  from  the  first,  althongh  no  satisfactory  proofs 
of  combination  could  be  obtained,  the  usual  means  of  intimida- 
tion at  least,  if  not  of  actual  violence,  were  employed  to  prevent 
those  who  were  willing  to  work  from  continuing  to  do  so,  and  to 
compel  them  to  join  the  strike.  But  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
till  about  the  beginning  of  August  that  the  authorities  consid- 
ered themselves  called  upon  even  to  make  any  preparations  in 
contemplation  of  a  possible  breach  of  the  peace.  By  that  time, 
if  not  before,  the  spinners  had  begun  to  assemble  in  processions, 
which  were  regarded  as  being  intended  to  make  a  formidable 
display  of  their  numerical  strength  ;  and,  the  government  having 
been  applied  lo,  some  troops  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
town.  The  magistrates,  also,  on  the  1st  of  that  month,  issued  a 
public  notice,  in  which  they  described  the  spinners  aa  being  in 
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the  habit  not  only  of  assemliimg  in  great  numbers  and  parading 
tbe  streets,  but  of  besetting  particular  factories,  and  forcibly 
preventing  tbe  well-disposed  from  continning  to  work  ;  atkd  inti- 
mated their  determination  to  use  eveiy  exertion  to  bring  to  pun- 
ishment the  persons  concerned  in  these  proceedings.  No  collis- 
ion, however,  took  place  till  the  2d  of  September,  on  which  day 
the  spinners,  havhig  been  joined  by  a  large  body  of  others  from 
Stockport,  after  a  procession  through  the  streets  as  usual,  re- 
pMred  to  a  factory  in  Aocoat's  Lane,  and,  it  is  said,  had  actually 
begun  to  force  their  way  into  the  building,  v^hen  some  soldiers 
and  police  that  were  stationed  in  it  fired  and  wounded  three  of 
them,  one  of  v^hom  soon  after  died.  A  party  of  dragoons  and 
infantry  then  arrived  and  dispersed  the  mob,  which  some  calcu- 
lations made  to  have  amounted  to  not  less  than  30,000.  A  coro- 
ner's jury  that  sat  upon  the  bodyof  the  man  who  had  been  killed, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide.  This  affair  appears 
to  have  put  an  end  to  the  disUirbances,  and  even  to  have  broken 
up  the  strike.  On  the  11th,  Lord  Sidm.outh,  who  had  gone  in. 
the  beginning  of  August  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  west  of 
England,  but  had  been  suddenly  recalled  to  town  by  the  alarm- 
ing reports  received  at  the  Home  Office,  writes  as  follows  to 
Lord  Ellenborough  :  ^  "  The  combination  at  Manchester  is  now 
nearly  dissolved,  and  tranquillity  is  completely  restored.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  case  of  the  person  killed  in  the  attack 
on  Gray's  mill,  the  arrest  of  Johnson,  Baguley,  and  Drummond, 
who  are  lodged  in  Chester  jail,  the  failure  of  pecuniary  supplies, 
and  the  admirable  arrangements  of  Sir  John  Byng,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tlie  civil  authorities  —  one  of  the  cliief  objects  of  which 
was  to  afford  proteelion  to  all  persons  disposed  to  return  to  their 
work  —  have  effected  this  fortunate  change."  This  affair,  in- 
deed, in  its  origin,  and  so  far  as  it  had  actually  proceeded,  was 
merely  a  dispute  about  wages ;  but  as  such  it  proved  at  any  rate, 
that  all  was  not  gold  that  glittered  in  the  present  show  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  and  that  the  busy  commerdal  speculation  that 
had  sprung  up  had  not  prevented  the  existence  of  much  distress 
among  large  classes  of  the  people.  Wages,  in  fact,  were  not 
such  as  to  compensate  for  the  high  prices  of  food. 

Except,  however,  that  meetings  for  radical  reform  continued 
to  be  held  occasionally  in  London  and  elsewhere,  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country  remained  undisturbed  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Almost  the  only  other  domestic  event  of  a  public  or  historical 
DBith  of  the  character  that  occuiTed  in  the  course  of  the  year  was 
Qn=m.  the  ijeath  of  the  Queen,  which  took  place  on  the  17th 

of  November.     Her  majesty  was  in  her  seventy-fifth  year,  and 
Lad  been  suffering  for  about  three  months  from  dropsy  in  the 
1  Pellew's  Life  of  Lord  Sidmoutli,  iii.  p.  226. 
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ctest.  The  act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  amend- 
ing the  Eegency  Act,  prevented  this  event  from  having  any  im- 
mediate political  consequences.  A  much  more  profound  sensa- 
tion was  produced  by  another  death  which  happened  ])ga(iig„f^ 
about  the  same  time,  that  of  Sir  Samuel  EomiUy,  who  SmnuEi 
destroyed  himself  on  the  2d  of  Koyembei-,  four  days  ^'"^<  *="■ 
after  the  loss  of  his  wife,  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  brought  on 
by  that  severe  shock  falling  upon  a  mind  previously  weakened 
aud  shattered  by  overburdening  professional  labors  and  anxieties. 
He  was  sixty-one  yeara  of  age  ;  and  he  had  attained  the  highest 
position,  both  in  the  courts  of  Jaw  and  iu  parliament,  which  abil- 
ity and  character,  without  office,  could  confer.  Nor  was  any 
man  more  universally  beloved.  ■ '  His  late  triumphant  return  for 
Westminster,  where  he  had  been  brought  in  at  the  head  of  the 
poll,  without  having  either  spent  a  shilling  or  asked  a  vote,  or 
even  once  made  his  appearance  on  the  hustings,  was  a  sufKcient 
testimony  to  his  general  popularity,  and  also,  it  may  he  added,  to 
the  purity  of  conduct,  and  elevation  above  all  popularity -hunting 
arts,  by  which,  or  notwithstanding  which,  he  had  acquired  i^ 
But  the  charm  of  his  beautiful  nature  won  its  way  even  where 
wide  difference  of  political  principle  and  sentiment  might  have 
been  expected  to  create  some  prejudice  against  him.  His  death 
was  acutely  felt,  we  are  told,^  by  Lord  Eldon,  before  whom  he 
had  been  for  many  years  in  daily  and  preenunent  practice. 
"  The  Chancellor,"  it  is  related,  "  came  into  court  next  morning 
obviously  much  affected.  As  he  took  his  seat  he  was  struck  by 
the  sight  cf  the  vacant  place  within  the  bar  which  Eomilly  was 
accustomed  to  occupy.  His  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  '  I  can- 
not stay  here,'  he  exclaimed ;  and,  rising  in  great  agitation,  broke 
up  hia  court,"  Within  little  more  than  a  month  after  Romilly, 
on  the  13th  of  December,  died  another  great  lawyer,  of  equally 
opposite  pohtics  and  temper,  Lord  Ellenhorough.  This  remark- 
able man,  whose  talents,  so  long  as  he  continued  in  his  vigor, 
were  of  the  most  commanding  character,  seemed  never  to  have 
recovered  from  his  discomfiture  by  Hone  in  the  preceding  year. 
We  have  already  quoted  the  terms  in  which  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Sidmouth  on  the  day  after  the  last  of  the  three  trials  and  acquit- 
tals. The  purpose  of  resignation  which  he  announced  in  that 
letter  he  had  carried  into  effect  about  three  months  before  his 
death.  He  was,  when  he  died,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  and  he 
had  presided  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  since  April,  1802. 
■  In  August  this  same  year,  had  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-flve, 
Warren  Hastings,  whose  leading  counsel  Lord  Ellenhorough 
(then  Mr.  Law)  had  been  throughout  the  five  years  of  his  mem- 
orable trial  before  the  House  of  Lords,  since  the  termination 
1  TwiBB'B  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  ii.  p,  324. 
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of  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  now  elapsed.  And,  remark- 
ably enough,  before  the  year  was  outi  Hastings  iiad  been  followed 
to  ihe  grave  by  the  most  pertinacious  and  vindictive  of  his  ac- 
cusers and  enemies,  Sir  Philip  Fraacis.)  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  December,  when  there 
wanted  only  about  a  month  to  make  exactly  half  a  century  since 
the  appearance  of  the  first  of  the  famous  "  Letters  of  Juuius,"  of 
which  he  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author. 

The  most  important  event  belonging  fo  the  general  history  of 
oonsteHBOt  Europe  which  marks  this  year  is  the  cimgress  of  the 
AixJa-Cha^  allied  sovereigns  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  the  pur- 
P^'*'  pose  of  withdrawing   the  army  of  occupation  from 

France.  Of  the  150,001)  troops  letl  in  that  country  in  1815, 
30,000,  of  wliich  6000  were  English,  had  been  withdrawn  last 
year ;  and,  although  it  had  been  originally  stipulated  that  the 
occupation  might  extend  to  five  years,  it  had  been  for  some  time 
universally  expected  and  understood  that  it  would  be  actually 
put  an  end  to  now  at  the  ead  of  three.  So  much  was  this  the 
case,  that  the  liolding  of  the  congress  was  looked  upon  as  little 
more  than  going  through  a  necessary  form.  And,  in  point  of 
fact,  little  or  nothing  of  deliberation  or  discussion  appears  to 
have  taken  place.  The  ministers  of  the  several  powers,  including 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Caatlere^li,  as  representing 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  had  collected  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  the 
25th  of  September ;  the  King  of  Prussia  arrived  the  next  day ; 
the  Kmperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  on  the  28th.  Two  prelimi- 
nary conferences  were  held  on  the  30th  and  Slst;  and  at  a 
third,  held  on  the  2d  of  October,  the  evacuation  was  unaniraously 
agreed  upon.  An  envoy  was  immediately  despatched  to  Paris, 
where  the  news  was  received  on  the  5th.  A  few  more  confer- 
ences were  held,  to  settle  the  time  and-manner  of  the  evacuation, 
and  also  to  determine  how  much  of  the  pecuniary  idemnity  of 
700  millions  of  francs,  imposed  upon  France,  stUl  remained  due. 
But  by  the  9th,  an  agreement  embracing  al!  points  was  drawn 
up  in  the  ibrm  of  a  treaty,  and  signed  by  the  ministers  of  the 
several  powers ;  and  on  the  17th  the  sovereigns  affixed  their 
own  signatures.  It  was  settled  that  the  army  of  occupation 
should  be  entirely  withdrawn  by  the  30th  November,  or  sooner 
if  possible ;  and  the  sum  remaining  to  be  paid  by  France  was 
definitively  fixed  at  265  millions  of  francs.  Afterwards,  on  the 
representation  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  a  slight  modification 
was  made  by  another  protocol  in  the  arrangement  respecting  the 
dates  at  wLicIi  the  successive  instalments  of  the  indemnity  should 
be  dischai^ed  by  Fi-anee.  The  removal  of  whatever  apprehen- 
sions and  objections  might  have  been  entertained  in  any  quarter 
to  the  decision  thus  come  to  by  the  aUied  sovereigaa,  is  under- 
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stood  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Louis  XVIII. 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  the  smoothing  away  of  an^ 
difficulties  that  arose  after  the  congress  met  is  attributed  princi- 
pally to  his  grace.  "  Sufficient  justice,"  writes  a  recent  French 
historian,^  "has  not  generally  been  done  to  the  Duke  of  Welliiig- 
tou  for  the  liberal  and  faithful  manner  in  which  he  protected  the 
interests  of  France  throughout  aU  the  negotiations  with  foreign 

powers The  Duke  was  highly  favorable  to  France  in 

everything  that  related  to  the  evacuation  of  her  territory.  His. 
posilion  as  generalissimo  of  the  army  of  o<«upalion  gave  a  great 
weight  to  his  advice  on  this  question  ;  he  was  consulted  at  every 
step,  and  his  opinion  was  always  given  in  terms  expi'essive  of  an 
elevafbn  of  view  and  sentiment  which  did  honor  to  his  chai-aeter. 
....  With  the  cessation  of  the  armed  occupation,  the  Duke 
was  to  lose  a  great  position  in  Prance,  that  of  generalissimo  of 
the  allied  powers,  and  one  which  made  him,  in  some  sort,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  government ;  he  was  to  sacrifice  also  an  appointment 
of  immense  pecuniary  value ;  moreover,  his  grace  knew  the  per- 
sonal opinion  of  Lord  Castle};eagh,  and  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
English  ai  'toeracj  to  be  that  the  continuance  of  the  armed  oc- 
cupation was  necessary.  All  these  interests  did  not  check  him; 
he  was  of  opmion  that  this  measure  of  precaution  ought  to  cease, 
seeing  that  not  only  had  France  duly  discharged  the  stipulated 
payments  but  tl  at  her  government  appeared  to  present  the  char- 
acter of  Older  and  of  duration  ;  this  opinion  was  most  infiuential 
at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelie."  That  town  did  not  exhibit 
so  much  splendor  and  festive  gayety  as  had  been  seen  four  years 
back  at  Vienna;  but  it  was  still  a  busy,  animated,  and  brilliant 
scene,  "  We  never  saw  so  many  stars  in  oar  lifetime,"  somebody 
wrote  from  the  place  in  a  letter  which  has  been  printed  ;  "  they 
appear  as  numerous  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  in  the  firmament ; 
every  sovereign  is  surrounded  with  his  constellation."  ^  Many  en- 
tertainments were  g^ven ;  and  plenty  of  dissipation  and  intrigue 
of  every  kind  —  except,  perhaps,  political  —  went  on.  Num- 
bers of  students  from  the  different  German  universities,  in  their 
antiquated  and  grotesque  academic  dresses,  divided  attention  with 
the  Cossacks  about  the  household  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
Among  the  undiplomatic  celebrities  were  Madame  Catalani  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ;  the  latter  sent  by  the  Prince  Regent  to 
take  the  portrsuts  of  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia.  Anotiier  arrival  which  excited  some  curi- 
osity was  that  of  Robert  Owen  of  New  Lanark,  then  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  his  unwearied  advocacy  and  agitation  of  the  new 
scheme  of  society-—  not  ill  described  in  the  letter  we  have  just 
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quoted  as  "  a  plan  to  civilize  the  lower  clasaes  by  parking,  if  we 
may  so  apeali,  indigent  families  in  villages,  where  they  would  be 
subjected  to  a  regimen  combined  of  quafeerism  and  Jesuitism." 
Mr,  Owen  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  had  a 
long  conference  on  the  subject  of  his  benevolent  and  irapraclica- 
ble  theories.  But  his  Imperial  Majesty  was  also,  it  is  said,* 
beset  by  various  phOaiithropists  and  regenerators  of  the  other 
sex,  who  sought^  by  means  of  prophetic  ejaculations  and  an  im- 
posing style  of  attire,  to  acquire  the  same  iaflaence  over  his 
ima^nation  that  Madame  Krudener  had  exercised  some  years 
before.  The  anti-slavery  party  in  England,  too,^  sent  Mr.  Clark- 
son  to  endeavor  to  bring  over  Alexander  fo  their  views.  This 
was  done  on  the  suggestion,  or  at  least  by  the  adviue,  of  "Wilher- 
fbrce,  ever  watchful  for  any  opportunity  of  promoting  the  great 
object  of  his  life.  "  Castlereagh  will  tell  you,"  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
J.  Stephen  in  August,  "  and  tell  yon  truly,  that  the  congress  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  abolitionism  in  any  form.  But  my  own 
idea  is  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  may  be  likely  to  come  for- 
ward and  befriend  a  proposal  to  make  the  slave-trade  piracy, 
alter  the  abolilioa  of  it  by  Spain  and  Portugal."  He  had  de- 
spaired of  bringing  over  the  English  government  to  his  views, 
"  conceiving  Castlereagh  to  be  a  fish  of  the  cold-blooded  kind." 
"  But,"  he  goes  on,  "  you  have  hit  on  the  bait  for  him,  if  he  be  to 
be  caught  at  all,  by  the  exhibition  of  political  considerations 
affecting  our  own  interests,  rather  than  any  prospects  of  general 
philanthropy — not  that  he  would  not  recognize  these.  Now  I 
fear  he  would  dislike  our  having  any  agent  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle. 
I  should  be  rejoiced,  indeed,  if  he  would  suffer  some  one  to  go 
as  his  travelling  depositary  of  tropical  intelligence  ;  but  I  have 
no  notion  he  would,  and  it  could  not  be  done  without  his  consent. 
It  would  not  be  at  all  proper  for  you  to  go,  which  Macaulay  sug- 
gested. I  fear  I  could  not  do  it  without  impropriety.  But 
Clarkson  seems  formed  by  Providence  for  the  purpose.  ...  He 
would  be  regarded  as  half  Qnaker,  and  may  do  eccentric  things 
with  less  offence  than  you  or  I  could.  I  can  truly  say  I  have  no 
suspieioi!  of  Castlereagh.  It  would  be  most  unjust  to  harbor  any 
sueh  notion  after  all  his  pains  and  efforts.  But  in  bis  public 
character  he  might  be  unable,  without  a  violation  of  diplomatic 
propriety,  to  do  a  thing  which  might  be  very  usefully  done  by  a 
nemo  who  should  apply  his  lever  to  the  great  Alexander."  The 
Emperor,  however,  we  are  told,  would  not  be  moved.  The  con- 
gress would  do  nothing  for  the  abolitionists  ;  and  Mr.  Clarltson 
only  obtained  from  Alexander  an  audience  of  an  hour  and  a  half, 
wiUi  an  asaarance  that  he  entirely  entered  into  their  views.  In 
6ict  the  sovereigns  had  resolved  that  their   present  meeting, 

>  Oapeflgns,  i.  p.  180.  ^  Life  of  Wilbcribtce,  v.  p.  2,  Sui. 
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which  they  themselves  called,  not  a  congresB,  but  simply  a  re- 
union^ should  be  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  evacuation  of 
France  exclusively ;  and  it  had  been  distinctly  announced  before 
they  met  that  no  other  buaineas  would  be  taken  up.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  nevertheless,  was  entered  upon  at  some 
of  the  conferences,  and  formed  the  subject  of  some  correspond- 
ence after  the  sovereigns  separated.  They  remained  together 
till  the  middle  of  November;  on  the  15th  of  which  month  was 
signed  their  last  document,  a  declaration,  as  it  was  entitled,  in 
which  they  referred  to  the  treaty  or  convention  of  the  9th  of 
Ocfeber,  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  peace,  and  the 
completion  of  the  political  system  destined  to  insnre  its  solidity ; 
and,  having  described  their  union  as  not  tending  to  any  new  po- 
litical combination,  to  any  change  in  the  relations  sanctioned  by 
existing  treaties,  but  having  no  other  object  than  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  went  on  to  profess  its  fundamental  basis  to  be  their  in- 
variable resolution  never  to  depart,  either  among  themselves  or 
in  their  relations  with  other  states,  from  the  strictest  observance 
of  the  principles  of  the  rights  of  natious ;  and  concluded  by 
avowing  their  solemn  conviction  that  their  duties  towards  God, 
and  the  peoples  whom  they  governed,  made  it  peremptory  on  them 
to  give  to  the  world,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  an  example  of  jus- 
tice, of  concoi-d,  of  moderation ;  happy  in  the  power  of  conse- 
crating, from  henceforth,  all  their  efforts  to  the  protection  of  the 
arts  of  peace,  to  the  increase  of  the  JnterDal  prosperity  of  their 
states,  and  to  the  awakening  of  those  sentiments  of  religion  and 
morality,  whose  empire  had  been  but  too  much  enfeebled  by  the 
misfortunes  of  the  times.  Long  before  this  the  several  divisions 
of  the  army  of  occupation  were  on  their  march,  each  to  its  own 
country.  The  time  fixed  for  the  evacuation  had  been  anticipated 
by  about  a  month,  and  the  troops  had  been  reviewed  for  the  last 
time  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  Sedan,  before  the  end  of 
October,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  then  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Louis  XVIII.  at 
Paris.  The  diike  took  leave  of  the  troops,  which  he  had  com- 
manded for  three  years,  in  an  oi-der  of  the  day  dated  from  the 
head-quarters  at  Cambray  on  the  7th  of  November,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  good  conduct  which  had  distin- 
guished them  during  the  time  they  had  been  under  his  orders, 
and  the  regret  with  which  he  had  seen  the  moment  arrive  which 
was  to  put  an  end  to  his  public  connection  and  private  relations 
with  the  officers  ;  and  begged  the  generals  commandiug-in-chief 
lo  receive  and  make  known  to  the  men  under  their  orders  the 
assuranci  that  he  should  never  cease  to  take  the  most  lively 
interest  in  everything  that  might  concern  them ;  and  that  tlie 
remembrance  of  the  three  years  dui-ing  which  he  bad  had  the 
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honor  to  be  at  their  head  would  he  always  clear  to  him.  Our 
illastrious  countryman  was  made  during  the  congvesa  a  field- 
marshal  in  the  Austi'iaii,  Russian,  and  Prussian  services,  and 
also  a  Grand  Cordon,  or  Knight  of  the  Fii-st  Qasa,  of  the 
French  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Even  in  matters  of  ceremo- 
nial, the  great  captain  almost  took  rank  with  the  crowned  heads ; 
and  iu  real  importance  and  personal  tscendency  he  was  the  first 
figure  there.  After  his  return  to  England,  his  grace  was  ap- 
pointed, in  the  end  of  December,  Mast«r-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

The  economical  condition  of  the  country  still  continued  at  the 

close  of  the  year  to  present  much  the  same  superficial 
the  coun"^'  appearance  which  it  had  done  for  some  time  preceding ; 
Sf  Sia*'™*     ^^^  ''^^  elastic  spirit  which  liad  existed  a  twelvemonth 

ago  had  long  been  palpably  on  the  decay,  and  was  now 
quite  gone.  The  harvest  had  turned  out,  upon  the  whole,  better 
than  bad  been  expected.^  Oata,  barley,  beans,  and  peas,  indeed, 
proved  very  unproductive ;  hut  the  wheat  crop  was  of  average 
quantity.  Grass,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  which  had  all  been  al- 
most given  up,  made  a  sudden  recovery  in  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember, when  some  rain  at  last  fell  after  the  bng  drought.  The 
consequence  was,  that,  although  the  prices  of  all  other  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce  used  aa  human  food  rose,  and  were  much 
higher  at  the  end  of  this  year  than  they  had  been  at  the  end  of 
the  last,  wheat  had  considerahly  fallen  in  price.  Oats,  for  in- 
stance, which  had  been  at  45s.  lid.  the  quarter  in  December, 
1817,  were  now  at  63«,  Grf. ;  but  wheat,  which  had  been  then  at 
85s.  M.,  had  now  declined  to  78s,  lOrf,  Still  this  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a,  scardty  price.  Nor  had  the  prices  of  the  other 
commodities  of  which  speculation  had  brought  in  the  largest  sup- 
plies yet  much  given  way.  "  It  is  well  known,"  as  Mr.  Toofce 
observes,^  "  that  the  resistance  to  a  change,  whether  from  a  low 
to  a  high,  or  from  a  high  to  a  low,  range  of  pnces,  is  at  first  very 
considerable,  and  that  there  is  generally  a  pause  of  greater  or  leas 
duration  before  the  turn  becomes  manifest ;  in  the  interval,  while 
sales  are  difficult  or  impracticable,  unless  at  a  difference  in  price, 
which  the  buyer  in  the  one  case,  and  the  seller  in  the  other,  are 
not  yet  prepared  to.  submit  to,  the  quotations  are  regulated  by  the 
last  trassactions,  hut  are  said  to  be,  and  are  in  fact,  nominal.  A 
struggle  of  this  kind  prevailed  more  or  less,  according  as  the  arti- 
cles were  in  gi'eater  or  less  abundance  through  the  autumn,  and 
into  the  winter  of  1818-19,  when  many  ai-ticles  which  had  become 
unsalable  from  excess  were  still  quoted  at  nearly  as  high  prices  as 
they  had  attained  at  any  time  in  1808."  But  the  excessive  im- 
portation, which  had  not  yet  much  brought  down  prices,  was  al- 

1  Tooka,  History  of  Prtcaa,  ii.  p.  21,  &c.  a  Ibid.  p.  62 
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ready  bringing  down  many  of  the  importers  and  those  connected 
with  them ;  and  the  yeai'  closed  in  the  midst  of  numerous  and 
extensive  bankruptcies. 

The  Reform  spirit,  too,  was  spreading  and  rising  again  among 
the  people,  as  they  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  ite,i,Bjijf 
commercial  siagiiation  in  diminished  employment,  and  theretbrm 
a  tendency  to  decline  in  wages.  But,  as  haa  been  al-  ^ 
i-cady  stated,  meetings  for  reform  had  continued  to  be  held  from 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  One  wliich  was  held  —  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  as  we  gather  — at  Birch,  near  Middleton,  where 
he  lived,  is  noted  by  Bamford  for  the  following  incident ;  ^  "It 
was  moved  and  seconded  that  petitions  to  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons should  be  presented  in  the  usual  manner ;  when  William 
Benbow,  who  had  lately  returned  from  prison,  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and,  mounting  the  wagon,  m^ed  the  people, 
in  a  violent  and  irrational  address,  to  march  to  London,  and 
'  present  theh  petitions  at  the  point  of  the  sword  and  pike.' 
He  was  loudly  cheered,  with  expressions  such  as,  'Ay,  that's 
the  way'  —  'Go  on,  Benbow'  —  'That's  the  man  for  us.' 
At  that  same  time  he  was  pondering  on  a  retreat  from  the  coun- 
try; that  country  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  distract  by  a 
eourae  of  violence.  That  very  week,  or  the  week  following,  he 
sailed  from  Liverpool  to  join  Cobbett  in  America,  When  I  af- 
terwards met  some  of  his  applauders,  and  asked  them  what  they 
thought  of  the  man  who  could  urge  tiiem  to  rush  on  deslraction, 
and  then  hasten  out  of  the  way,  they  shook  with  indignation." 
This  may  show  that  all  the  violent  counsels  which  were  ad- 
dr^aed  to  the  people  did  not  proceed  from  the  government  spies ; 
some  of  their  leaders  were,  no  doubt,  the  advisers  of  as  extreme 
and  insane  courses  as  any  recommended  by  Castles  or  Oliver. 

Another  meeting  at  Lydgate,  in  Saddleworth,"  in  the  "West 
Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  earlier 
in  the  year,  is  remarkable  for  the  introduction  of  an  innovation, 
of  which  Bamford  was  himself  the  originator.  In  a  speech 
which  he  made,  he  proposed  that  hia  female  auditoi-s  should  take 
part  with  the  men  in  the  show  of  hands  when  the  resolution  waa 
put  to  the  vote,  vindicating  their  claim  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  on 
grounds  both  of  right  and  expediency.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  was 
a  new  idea ;  and  the  women,  who  attended  numerously  on  that 
bleak  ridge,  were  mightily  pleased  with  it ;  and  the  men  being 
nothing  dissentient,  when  the  resolution  was  put,  the  women  held 
up  their  hands,  amid  much  langhter;  and  ever  from  that  time 
females  voted  with  the  men  at  the  radical  meetings."  He  adds, 
tJiat  the  new  impulse  thus  given  to  the  radical  movement  wua 
1  Life  of  a  Eadical,  ii.  p.  167.  ^  ibid,  i,  p.  165. 
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not  only  soon  after  copied  at  meetings  for  charitable  and  reli^ous 
purposes,  but  was  erelong  carried  much  beyond  vvhsvt  had  been 
at  first  contemplated,  and  brought  about  the  formation  of  female 
political  unions,  with  their  committee-women,  chair-women,  and 
other  offieials.  Bamford,  we  suppose  from  all  this,  would  have 
had  the  franchise  extended  to  women.  In  curious  contrast  to  his 
radicalism,  here  is  the  following  passage  which  we  find  in  one  of 
Cobbett's  "  Eegisters  "  of  almost  this  very  date ;  it  occurs  in  a  let- 
ter to  Major  Cartwright,  written  from  the  United  States  in  Sep- 
tember, prinrapally  in  abuse  of  the  toasts  and  speeches  at  Sir 
Francis  Burdett's  election-dinner :  "  Another  carious  thing  fool; 
place  at  this  dinner  —  th«  toast  of  '  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.,  the 
mianswerable  advocate  of  therights  of  the  people.'  I  wonder  who 
the  baronet  and  his  Bump  will  find  out  next!  what  unknown 
creature  they  will  bring  forth !  There  is  no  danger,  you  see, 
from  Mr.  Bentham;  no  danger  that  he  will  become  the  rival  or 
foil  of  the  baronet.  It  is  safe  to  toast  and  praise  him.  Little 
care  is  taken  to  preserve  consistency ;  for  Mr.  Bentham,  if  he  can, 
with  his  quaint  and  unintelligible  language  and  mode  of  stat- 
ing  and  of  reasoning,  be  called  the  advocate  of  anything,  is  the 
advocate  of  universal  sufirage,^  which  he  would  extend  even  to 
women,  and  which,  by  suck  extension,  he  would,  ij'  he  were  at- 
tended to,  render  ndiouhiis."  And  then  Bentbaii,  his  specula- 
tions, and  his  admii-ers,  are  kicked  out  of  the  way  in  the  most 
summary  and  contemptuous  style;  "There  is  one  thing  which 
makes  Mr.  Bentham  a  feivorite  with  this  little  band  of  feeble  and 
ambitious  men;  indeed  there  are  two  things:  lie  cannot  be  a 
rival ;  and  be  would,  if  he  could,  hurt  Mr,  Hunt  and  me.  He 
shows  his  teeth,  but  he  has  not  dared  to  bite.  He  wotdd  have 
done  it,  if  he  had  dared.  But,  indeed,  he  ran  no  risk ;  for 
very  few,  comparatively  speaking,  buy  his  book;  and  those  who 
do,  never  read  it  half  through.  It  is  a  corvee  to  read  it.  It  is 
not  only  bombast,  but  quaint  bombast,  and  puzaling  and  tedious 

beyond  mortal  endurance The  book  is  wholly  inefficient, 

....  A  very  fit  and  proper  person  this  to  be  toasted  by  the 
baronet  and  his  Rump." 

'sal  safrage  for  what  he  called  geo- 
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The  series  of  banlimptcies  which  had  commenced  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  1818,  continued  throughout  the  stsieoftho 
first  months  of  1819.  "  The  Isirgest,"  says  the  his-  i^fmnttj. 
toritm  of  prices/  "in  point  of  amount  of  the  articles  of  which 
there  was  so  great  an  excess  of  the  importation,  was  cotton  ;  and 
it  was  in  this  article  that  the  fall  in  price  was  the  greatest,  and 
the  failures  among  those  concerned  in  it,  consequently,  the  most 
extensive.  The  error  usual  on  such  occasions  had  been  com- 
mitted :  the  stocks  on  the  spot  had  been,  as  we  have  seen, 
greatly  reduced  in  1816,  and  a  rise  of  price  of  this  reduced  stoclc 
was  perfectly  justified;  but  then,  as  in  more  recent  instances,  the 
advanced  price  was  not  confined  to  the  small  stoeka  on  the  spot, 
but  was  paid  for  large  quantities  in  the  countries  of  gro^vth,  to 
be  shipped  hither."  The  result,  he  goes  on  to  state,  was,  that 
"  importers,  speculators,  and  manufacturers  were  successively 
ruined  by  having  embarked  too  largely  upon  the  anticipation  <rf 
the  miuntenance  of  the  former  range  of  high  prices.  There 
were  also  very  extensive  failures  in  New  York,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  Charleston,  and  other  southern  ports  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  close  of  1818,  and  at  the  commencement  of  1819." 
This  state  of  commercial  pressure  and  distr^  could  not  but 
make  itself  be  felt  to  some  extent  by  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion. It  may  not  have  gone  tie  length  of  throwing  any  consid- 
erable number  of  them  out  of  employment ;  but  it  could  not  fail  to 
affect  the  labor-market,  and  to  reduce  still  further  the  rate  of 
w^es,  already  inadequate  to  counterbalance  the  continued  high 
price  of  provisions. 

The  laJ^e  importations  and  eager  speculation  which  had  gone 
on  for  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year,  however,  had  had  the 
effect  of  swelling  the  revenue,  and  giving  a  semblance  of  ex- 
traordinary prosperity  to  the  national  finances.  This  cifcum- 
Btance,  which  hsid  the  advantage  of  admitting  of  distinct  and 
palpable  exhibition  in  figures,  enabled  ministers  to  meet  the 
new  parliament  with  much,  complacency. 

1  Tooke'sHislory  ofPrioe3,Ji.p.77. 
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The  Houses  asseinblod  on  the  14th  of  Jiumary,  hut  the  first 
Opening  of  wcck  WHS  consumed  in  swearing  the  members  of  the 
pfiriinmenty.  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  reeleetion  of  Mr.  Man- 
ners Sutton  to  the  chair  of  that  House,  in  which  he  was  replaced 
by  aculamation.  The  session  was  opened  by  commisaion  ou  the 
21st,  when  the  Regent's  speech  was  read  by  the  LorJ  Chancellor. 
In  noticing  the  death  of  the  Queen,  it  directed  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  the  consideration  of  such  measures  as  that 
event  had  rendered  necessary  for  the  care  of  his  majesty's  per- 
son. It  then  mentioned  the  late  negotiations  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  announced  that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  the  United 
States  lor  the  renewal,  for  a  further  term  of  years,  of  tiie  com- 
mercial convention  subsisting  between  (he  two  nations,  and  for 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  several  points  of  mutual  importance  to 
the  ialerests  of  both  countries.  An  assurance  was  expi-essed  that, 
when  the  estimafes  for.the  current  year  should  be  laid  before  the 
Commons,  they  would  learn  with  sadsfaction  the  extent  of  re- 
duction which  the  present  situation  of  Europe,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  British  empire,  had  allowed  to  be  made  in  our 
naval  and  military  establishments.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
informed  that  a  considerable  and  progressive  improvement  would 
be  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  most  importaot  branches  of 
the  revenue.  The  military  operations  of  the  Marquess  of  Hast- 
ings against  the  Kndarrees  in  the  East  Indies,  tlie  ne^ra  of  the 
successful  completion  of  which  had  been  received  since  parlia- 
ment last  nse,  were  dwelt  upon  with  merit-ed  congratulation  and 
eulogy.  Lastly,  his  royal  highness  declared  that  he  had  the 
greatest  jjleasure  in  inibrming  parliament  that  the  trade,  com^ 
merce,  and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  in  a  most  iiourisliing 
condition  ;  and  he  observed  that  the  lavorable  change  which  had 
so  rapidly  taken  place  in  the  internal  circumstances  of  fhe 
United  Kingdom  afforded  the  strongest  proof  of  the  solidity  of 
its  resources. 

The  address  was  voted  in  both  Houses  without  any  amend- 
Careofhis  ment  being  nioved,  and  after  little  debate.  The  first 
msjeatj'B  question  that  tried  the  temper  of  the  new  parliament 
^*'""'"  was  fiat  of  the  new  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the 

care  of  the  person  of  his  majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  Queen.  On  the  25th  of  January  a  biil  was  introduced  in 
the  Lords  by  Lord  Liverpool,  appointing  the  Duke  of  York  aa 
the  successor  to  her  majesty.  Some  objections  were  made  by 
the  opposition  to  the  amount  of  patronage  to  be  vested  in  his 
royal  highness ;  but  no  resistance  of  moment  was  offered  to  this 
bill  in  either  House.  Another,  by  which  it  was  followed  — the 
Royal  Household  or  Windsor  Establishment  Bill  —  had  not  so 
smooth  a  passage.     This  measure  was  heralded  by  a 
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from  the  Eegent,  braught  down  on  the  4th  of  February,  acquMnt- 
ing  parliament  that  his  royul  highness  placed  at  its  disposal  the 
58,000^  per  annnni  which  had,  by  the  demise  of  her  majesty, 
become  disposable  by  him  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  ci^il 
list ;  only  recommending  the  claims  of  certain  members  of  her 
majesty's  late  establishment  to  the  justice  and  liberality  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  same  day  Loi-d  Castlei'eagh,  after 
a  speech  in  explanation  of  the  intentions  of  the  government 
inoved  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  ivhole  subject  of  this  58,OOOZ.,  and  of 
another  sum  of  100,000?.,  which  had  been  appropiinted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  establishment  at  Windsor,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  which,  also,  it  was  now  thought  necessary  or  expedient  to 
modify.  It  was  agreed  that,  after  the  select  committee  had  made 
its  report,  the  subject  should  be  taken  up  and  further  considered 
by  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  Meanwhile  it  was  inti- 
mated that  ministers  would  propose  the  assignment  of  25,000?.  of 
the  income  of  the  late  Queen  to  be  bestowed  in  annuities  npon 
her  majesty's  servants;  and  the  reduction  of  the  yearly  expense 
of  the  Windsor  establishment  to  50,000?.  The  entire  mimediate 
saving,  therefore,  would  be  33,000?.,  which  would  ultimately  be- 
come 108,000?.,  when  all  the  annuities  should  have  fallen  in, 
]iut  there  was,  besides,  a  sum  of  10,000?.,  which  the  Queen  had 
enjoyed  as  cuslos  of  his  majesty's  person ;  it  was  intended  that 
the  same  salary  should  be  continued  to  the  Duke  of  York.  This 
was  the  clause  of  the  ministerial  scheme  which  it  was  well  known 
would  prave  of  most  difficult  digestion  with  parliament.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  "22d,  when  the  Commons  resolved  themselves 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  report  of  the  select 
committee,  it  was  about  the  duke's  salary  that  tlie  battle  was 
chiefly  waged.  When  the  new  arrangements  were  first  pro- 
posed, Tiemey  had  objected  in  strong  terms  to  the  50,000?. 
allowed  for  the  Windsor  establishment.  He  could  not  conceive, 
he  said,  how  this  aura  was  to  be  expended.  "  Fifty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  establishment  at  Windsor,  for  the  support  of  his 
majesty  in  hia  present  unhappy  state!  To  whom,  and  for  what 
particular  use  connected  with  the  due  and  dignified  support  of 
the  King,  was  this  sum  to  he  given?  His  majesty,  it  was  too 
well  known,  was  incapable  of  even  ordinary  enjoyments.  He 
could  not,  if  he  were  rightly  informed,  speak  or  be  spoken  to ; 
and  indeed  the  necessary  measures  which  were  taken  for  Ihe 
preservation  of  his  health,  and,  if  possible,  the  cure  of  his  mal- 
ady, rendered  such  a  seclusion  from  conversation  absolutely 
essential.  His  regimen  was,  from  the  same  cause,  so  very  plahi, 
that  the  tenth  of  50,000^  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply it,  with  all  the  necessary  forms  of  attendance."     Upon  thia 
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head,  however,  the  right  houorable  gentleman,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  select  committee,  hud  seen  reiison  to  alter  his 
opinion.  He  now  confirmed  Castlereagh's  statement,  ibat  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which,  in  regard  to  the  Windsor  eatab- 
lishment,  and  the  allowances  to  her  late  majesty's  servants,  coin- 
cided witli  tbe  recommendations  of  the  government,  had  been 
agreed  to  with  perfect  unanimity.  He  had  tiotight  the  50,000?, 
too  great ;  but  when  he  had  heard  it  stated  in  the  committee,  by 
competent  witnesses,  that,  even  if  it  were  not  to  be  inhabited  by 
his  majesty,  the  necessary  charge  of  maintaining  Windsor  Castle 
would  amomit  to  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  a  year,  he  could 
not  think  that  the  remaining  30,0007.  was  too  much  for  the 
royal  establishment.  Passing  lightly  over  everything  else,  he 
now  directed  the  main  force  of  his  argument  upon  the  question 
—  the  great  constitutional  question,  as  he  caUed  it  —  out  of 
what  fnnd  the  guardian  of  the  King's  person  was  to  be  remnner- 
ated?  Castlei-eagh,  in  the  speeeli  with  which  he  opened  the 
debate,  had  used  strong  language.  He  had  said  that,  if  the 
proposition  which  it  was  underetood  was  to  be  brought  forward 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House  should  be  carried,  it  would,  he 
believed  in  his  consdence,  consign  the  names  of  the  merabere  of 
the  new  parliament  to  infamy  in  the  estimation  of  the  country. 
Undismayed  by  this  menace,  Tierney  moved  his  amendment,  to 
the  effect  that  the  expense  attending  the  care  of  his  majesty's 
person  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  privy  purse,  or  the  other 
private  funds  of  the  crown.  Let  the  country,  he  said,  look  at 
the  various  sums  which  had  been  voted  to  the  royal  family  since 
1811.  The  Prince  Eegent,  besides  50,000i  a  year  set  apart  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  had  then  a  privy  purse  of  60,000i  a 
year,  to  which  an  addition  of  10,000?.  a  year  had  since  been  made. 
The  King  had  also  a  privy  purse  of  60,000i  a  year,  with  an 
additional  revenue  from  the  I>uchy  of  Lancaster  of  more  than 
10,000?.  There  was  thns  a  private  property  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  140,000?.  a  year ;  and  surely  it  was  not  too  much  to 
say  that  out  of  this  large  sum  should  be  defrayed  the  expense 
of  taking  care  of  the  king's  person.  The  task  of  answering 
Tiemey's  speech  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Peel,  at  this  time  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland.  He  relied  principally  upon  the  determina- 
tion expressed  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  accept  of  no  salary 
which  should  come  from  the  privy  purse,  and  upon  the  sacred- 
ness  and  inviolability  which  had  lutherto  been  held  to  attach  to 
that  fund.  When  he  mentioned  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Adam 
(now  become  lord  chief  commissioner  of  the  Scotch  Jury  Court) 
as  two  eminent  Whig  authorities  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
preach  this  doctrine  about  the  privy  purse  in  its  highest  strain, 
the  House,  or  at  least  the  opposition,  testified  by  loud  derisive 
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ciieera  how  it  was  disposed  to  account  for  the  high  raonBrchic 
principles  od  IJiis  point  entertained  or  professed  by  these  perso- 
nal fi'iends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr,  Peel,  however,  dexter- 
ously chose  to  understand  the  manifestation  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent sense.  "  If,"  be  exclaimed,  "  what  I  have  heard  fiwrn  the 
other  side  be  meant  as  a  cheer  of  derision  at  the  name  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  I  muat  say  that  I  could  not  expect  such  an  expression 
towards  an  individual  who  was  one  of  the  most  able  supporters 
the  party  from  which  it  proceeded  ever  had  the  honor  to  possess, 
while  he  was,  by  universal  confession,  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  whom  that  House  and  the  British  empire  ever  had  rea- 
son to  be  proud."  The  rest  of  the  debate  on  the  same  side  was 
principally  sustained  by  other  members  of  the  government,  by 
Mr,  Huskissoo,  who  held  the  office  of  chief  commissioner  of 
woods  and  forests,  and  by  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd  and  Sir  Robert 
GifFord,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General ;  the  amendment  was 
supported  by  a  crowd  of  speakers,  among  whom  the  most  con- 
spicuous was  Mr.  Scarlett  (the  late  Lord  Abinger).  Some  of 
the  more  ardent  of  the  opposition  orators  seem  to  have  expected 
that  their  logic  and  rhetoric  would  prove  triumphant  that  night 
over  all  the  influences  of  power ;  but,  when  the  vote  was  at  last 
taken,  the  numbers  were  found  to  be  281  for  ministers  against 
186,  so  that  Tiemey's  proposition  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  95.  Wilberforce,  who  voted  with  the  opposition,  d^cribes 
this  as  the  best  debate  he  had  witnessed  for  a  long  time.'  "  Cas- 
tlereagh,  Tiemey,  Peel,  Bankes,  Solicitor- General,  Scarlett," 
he  says,  "  all  did  well."  And  he  adds :  "  I  had  really  the  plan 
of  a  good  and  very  felling  speech,  from  its  taking  up  some  of 
Peel's  points,  but,  partly  Irom  my  distress  about  Castlereagh,  I 
came  away  without  speaking,"  He  was  afraid  that  be  had 
pained  Castlere^h  by  some  expressions  in  a  speech  a  few  days 
before.  Another  animated  debate,  distinguished  by  the  mingled 
eloquence  of  Denman,  Canning,  and  Brougham,  took  place  on 
the  25th,  when  the  resolution  for  giving  the  Duke  of  York  the 
10,000?.  a  year,  was  reported  from  the  committee,  and  was  car- 
ried by  the  still  lai^r  majority  of  247  to  137.  The  discussion 
in  the  Lords  was  taken  in  committee,  when  I,ord  Grey  in  a  long 
speech  proposed  the  omission  of  the  clause  in  the  bill  relating  to 
the  duke's  salary ;  he  was  supported  by  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
other  peers  ;  but  the  amendment  was  not  pressed  to  a  division. 

The  most  important  le^slative  act  of  the  session  was  the  ar- 
rangement made  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  Besninpaoi. 
by  the  bank.     This  question,  in  its  various  branches,  «f  cMb  pay- 
gave  rise  to  about  fifty  debates  and  conversations  in 
the  two  Houses,  the  reports  of  which  cover  between  four  and 
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five  hundred  long  coluTiins  in  Hansard ;  we  cin  only  lapidly  ie- 
lUeate  the  course  and  the  results  of  the  discussion  Verj  soon 
after  parliament  met,  secret  connnittees  weie,  on  the  motion  of 
ministers,  appointed  in  both  Houses,  to  inquire  into  the  «tate  of 
the  bank.  Lists,  of  course,  were,  as  usual,  aupphed  to  theu-  ad- 
herents by  the  government,  and  the  ballot,  accordingly  returned 
a  large  preponderance  of  ministerial  members  for  euh  commit- 
tee J  it  appears,  indeed,  that,  in  the  Commons,  the  opposition 
declined  taking  any  part  in  the  process  of  nomination;  never- 
theless, a  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Calcraft  moved  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Brougham  should  be  added  to  the  committee,  and 
when  a  division  took  place,  after  a  short  debate,  the  motion  was 
supported  by  the  large  minority  of  133  votes  against  175  —  a 
result  which,  we  are  lold,  was  received  by  the  opposition  with  a 
loud  cheer.  It  was  asserted  m  the  course  of  the  debate  *  that 
of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  committee,  as  appointed  by 
the  ballot,  fourteen  were  miniaterialiste.  In  the  bediming  of 
April  both  committees  presented  short  reports,  recommending 
that,  in  order  to  ikcilitate  the  final  and  complete  restoration  of 
cash  payments,  a  bill  should  be  forthwith  passed,  prohibiting  the 
continuance  of  the  payment  in  gold  by  the  bank  of  its  notes 
issued  previous  to  the  first  of  January,  1817,  according  to  its 
public  notices  of  that  and  the  preceding  year.  It  appears  that 
between  six  and  seven  millions  in  gold  had  already  been  paid 
by  the  bank  in  the  fulfilment  of  these  voluntary  engagements. 
"  The  issue  of  that  treasure,"  Mr.  Peel  observed  in  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  "  had  not  been  attended  with  any  good 
to  the  nation  ;  and  he  thought,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, that,  unless  this  issue  had  been  accompanied  by  a  simul- 
taneous reduction  of  the  number  of  bank-notes,  the  gold  would 
find  its  way  to  those  places  where  there  was  a  greater  demand 
for  it.  There  was  little  doubt  at  present  as  to  the  place  of  its 
destination ;  for,  by  a  report  of  the  minister  of  finance  in  France, 
it  appeared  that,  within  the  firat  sis  months  of  the  last  year,  125,- 
000,000  francs  had  been  coined  at  the  French  mint,  three  fourths 
of  which,  it  was  understood,  had  been  derived  fi-om  the  gold 
coin  of  this  realm.  The  opposition  expressed  some  dissatisfac- 
tion; but  the  proposed  bill  was  immediately  brought  in,  and 
passed  with  all  possible  expedition  through  both  Houses.  It 
prohibited  the  continuance  of  the  cash  payments  under  the  no- 
tices till  the  end  of  the  current  session.  Much  more  elaborate 
reports,  embracing  the  whole  extent  of  the  subject,  were  pre- 
sented by  the  two  committees  about  a  month  later.  These  ex- 
positions represented  the  condition  of  the  bank  as  eminently 
flourishiag.     Its  liabilities,  it  was  stated,  amounted,  on  the  30th 
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of  January,  1819,  to  33,894,580?.,  and  its  aaseta  in  government 
securities  and  other  credits  to  39,096,900?.,  exdiisive  of  the  per- 
manent debt  of  14,686,800t  due  irom  the  government,  and 
repayable  on  flie  espirafion  of  the  charter.  The  entii-e  surplus 
in  favor  of  the  hauk,  therefore,  was  19,899,120/.;  and  what 
mi;fht  be  called  its  immediate  avdlahie  surplus,  5,202,320t  The 
bullion  in  its  coffers  also,  ivhich  had  been  very  much  reduced  at 
tlie  close  of  the  war,  had  gone  on  increasing  from  July,  1815,  to 
October,  1817,  at  which  date  it  was  much  greater  than  it  had 
ever  before  been  since  fLe  establishment  of  the  bank,  although 
it  had  again  been  brought  down  by  the  payments  that  had  siuce 
taten  place.  The  committees,  under  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
emmeiit,  which  was  so  influentially  represented  in  each,  agreed 
in  recommending  a  plan  for  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, which  was  first  embodied  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  and 
in  that  form  submitted  to  the  two  Houses.  It  was  founded  upon, 
the  principle  first  announced  by  Mr.  Eieardo  in  1816,  in  his 
"  Proposals  for  an  Economical  and  Secure  Currency,"  that  the 
bank  should  be  bound  to  exchange  its  notes,  not  for  coin,  but  for 
gold  ingots,  the  fineness  of  whi<£  should  be  attested  by  a  stamp, 
and  only  in  quantities  above  a  certain  weight,  at  a  rate  to  be 
diminished  from  time  to  lime  until  it  should  have  descended  to 
the  Mint  price  of  3/.  17s.  lOJif.  per  ounce.  But,  although  this 
pi-inciple  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  plan,  the  complete  ex- 
changeabihty  of  bank-notes  for  cash  was  provided  for  as  its  ulti- 
mate result.  The  resolutions  were  first  moved  in  the  Lords  on 
the  21st  of  May,  by  Lord  Harrowby,  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, who  had  officaated  as  chairman  of  their  lordships'  committee, 
A  series  of  counter  -  resolutions  moved  by  Lord  Lauderdale, 
although  they  met  with  no  support,  even  from  his  own  side  of 
the  House,  gave  occasion  to  a  debate,  which  was  principaliy  sus- 
tained by  his  lordship,  and  Lords  Liverpool  and  Grenville ;  the 
government  plan  received  the  approbation,  not  only  of  Grenville, 
but  also  of  Lords  King  and  Lansdowne;  Lauderdale's  resolu- 
tions were  negatived  without  a  division,  and  those  moved  by 
Lord  Harrowby  were  agreed  to.  The  subject  was  much  more 
fully  discussed  in  the  Commons,  where  the  ministerial  resolutions 
were  proposed  on  the  24th,  by  Mr.  Peel,  in  an  elaborate  and 
remarkable  speech.  Mr.  Peel  had  been  the  chairman  of  the 
secret  committee  ;  the  report  of  the  committee  was  probably  of 
his  drawing  up,  and  the  government  plan  was  understood  to  have 
been  arranged  and  put  together  by  bun ;  but  not  only  was  he 
not  the  originator  of  its  leading  principle ;  it  would  appear  from 
his  own  statement  that  neither  he  himself  nor  the  government 
had  been  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  when  the  com- 
mittee was  apjwinted  and  the  subject  was  first  brought  forward. 
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He  began  his  speech  by  frankly  aiinouncing  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  evidence  which  had  been  i-eceived  by  the  committee,  and 
the  divisions  which  had  arisen  upon  it,  his  opinions  had  under- 
gone a  very  material  change.  "  He  was  ready  to  avow,  without 
shame  or  remorse,  that  he  went  into  the  committee  with  a  very 
different  opinion  fi'om  that  which  he  at  present  entertained  ;  for 
his  views  of  the  subject  were  most  materially  different  when  he 
voted  against  the  resolutions  brought  forward  ia  I8H  by  Mr. 
Horner,  as  the  chairman  of  the  bullion  committee.  Having  gone 
into  the  inquiry,  determined  to  dismiss  all  former  impressions 
that  he  might  have  received,  and  to  obliterate  from  his  memoiy 
the  vote  which  he  had  given  some  years  since  when  the  same 
question  was  discussed,  he  had  resolved  to  apply  to  it  his  undi- 
vided and  unprejudiced  attention,  and  adopt  every  inference  that 
authentic  information  or  mature  reflection  should  offer  to  his 
mind ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that,  although  he 
should  probably  even  now  vote,  if  it  were  agiun  brought  before 
the  House,  in  opposition  to  the  practical  measure  then  recom- 
mended [the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank  after  two 
years],  he  now,  with  very  little  modification,  concurred  in  the 
principles  hiid  down  in  the  first  fourteen  resolutions  submitted 
to  the  House  by  that  very  able  and  much-lamented  individual. 
He  conceived  them  to  represent  the  true  Dature  and  laws  of  our 
monetary  system."  In  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  adverted 
to  another  personal  matter.  Among  other  difliculties,  he  ob- 
served, wluch  presented  themselves  to  him  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question,  was  one  which  gave  him  great  pain;  "and  that 
was  the  necessity  he  felt  of  opposing  himself  to  an  authority 
[that  of  his  fether,  Sir  Robert  Peel],  to  which  he  always  had 
bowed,  and  he  hoped  always  should  bow,  with  deference;  but 
here  he  had  a  great  public  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and  from 
that  duty  he  would  not  shrink,  whatever  might  be  his  private 
feelings."  Thus,  in  the  first  of  the  three  great  measures  with 
which  his  name  is  associated,  as  well  a&  in  the  other  two.  Catho- 
lic emancipation  and  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  it  was  the  fate 
of  this  distinguished  statesman  to  surprise  the  public  by  sud- 
denly appearing  as  the  chief  figure  in  what  we  may  call  the  tri- 
umph of  the  principles  which  up  to  that  moment  he  had  spent 
his  life  in  oppceing.  Various  modifications  of  the  government 
plan  in  some  particulars  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Edward  Ellis, 
Mr.  Cripps,  and  other  members,  and  the  debate  was  kept  up  for 
two  evenings ;  but  the  original  resolutions  were  in  the  end 
agreed  to  without  a  division.  Although  opposed  by  Tiemey, 
they  were  sopported  not  only  by  Eicardo,  who  had  been  returned 
to  this  parliament  for  the  Irish  borough  of  Portarliogtoii,  and 
who,  although  not  appointed  to  sit  on  the  secret  committee,  had 
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been  examined  before  it  at  great  length,  but  by  Sir  Henry  Par- 
nell,  Mr,  Abercromby  {tJie  present  Lord  Dunfermline),  and 
other  members  of  the  opposition.  The  resolutions,  as  reported 
by  the  committee  of  the  whole  House,  were  to  the  following 
effect ;  That  it  was  expedient  that  the  restriction  on  payments  in 
cash  by  the  bank  should  be  continued  beyond  the  time  fixed  by 
law,  the  5th  of  July,  1819;  that  a  definite  period  should  be 
fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  restriction  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  certain  preparatory  meisures  should  be  taken ;  that  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  the  graduil  lepayment  fo  the  biwik  of 
10,000,000i  of  its  advances  foi  the  pubhc  service ;  that  from 
the  1st  of  February,  1823  the  bank  shoidd  be  obliged  to  give  in 
exchange  for  its  notes  gold  assayed  and  stamped,  in  quantities 
of  not  less  than  sixty  oun  es  at  the  rate  of  81s  per  ounce  ;  that 
from  the  1st  of  Octobei,  1820,  it  should  be  obliged  to  pay  gold 
for  its  notes  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  rate  of  79s.  Gd.  per 
ounce  ;  that  after  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  the  rate  should  be  77s. 
lOJrf.  per  ounce ;  that  from  the  let  of  May,  1823,  the  bant 
should  pay  its  notes  on  demand  in  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm ; 
and  that  the  laws  prohibiting  the  melting  and  exportation  of  the 
coin  should  be  repealed.  Bills  embodying  these  resolutions  were 
afterwards  brought  in  by  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Chancelbr  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  encountered  scarcely  any  opposition  in  their  passage 
throu^  either  House.  The  only  fjferation  of  any  importance 
made  in  the  original  arrangement  was  the  substitution  of  the  1st 
of  May,  1822,  for  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  as  the  date  at  which  the 
bank  should  be  obliged  to  begin  paying  gold  for  its  notes  at  the 
Mint  price.  This  amendment  was  infroduced  in  the  Lords,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Harrowby,  and  was  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
mons, The  bank,  however,  we  may  here  mention,  did  not  avail 
itself  either  of  this  postponement,  or  even  of  the  Kberty  to 
refuse  payment  in  gold  of  any  demands  under  23SI.  12s,  6a.  — - 
the  value  of  sixty  ounces  —  but  on  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  com- 
menced giving  cash  in  exchange  for  its  notes  of  whatever 
amount. 

A  few  days  afler  the  secret  committees  on  the  bank  had  been 
nominated.  Lord  CastJereagh,  in  tiie  Commons,  pro-  Finaaciai 
posed  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  for  in-  "nauurES. 
quiring  into  the  national  income  and  expenditure,  to  consist  of 
the  same  twenty-one  members  who  had  formed  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  last  parliament,  except  that  two  new  names  were 
substituted  for  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant, 
who  were  not  now  in  the  House.  In  the  speech  with  which  be 
prefaced  his  motion,  Castlereagh  went  into  almost  as  much  detail 
as  if  he  had  been  opening  the  budget,  and  a  debate  was  brought 
on ;  but  no  objection  was  made  to  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
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mittee.  The  committee  presented  an  elaljorate  report  in.  the  be- 
ginning of  April ;  and  on  the  3d  of  June,  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  laid  on  the  table 
a  aeries  of  resolutions  founded  on  this  report,  and  presenting  an 
outline  of  the  proposed  financial  arrangements  for  the  year. 
They  began  by  affirroiag  that  the  reduction  of  taxation  since 
1816  had  been  upwards  of  18,000,000/.  per  annum,  and  tiiat, 
when  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  been  con- 
solidated in  1816,  fie  mere  interest  upon  the  debt  of  Ireland,  in- 
cluding the  sinking  fund  applicable  to  its  reduction,  had  exceeded 
the  entire  net  revenue  of  that  country  by  nearly  l,900,000i, 
"  without  affording  any  provision  for  the  civil  list,  and  other  per- 
manent charges,  or  for  the  proportion  of  supplies  to  be  defrayed 
by  that  part  of  the  United  Kmgdom ; "  it  was  then  stated  that 
the  supplies  required  to  be  voted  for  the  present  year  would  be 
20,500,000)!. ;  that  the  portion  of  such  supplies  which  might  be 
provided  by  the  continnanee  of  the  esistmg  revenue  could  not 
be  estimated  at  more  than  7,000,000?.,  leaving  the  sum  of 
13,500,000?.  to  be  rmsed  by  loan  or  other  extraordinary  re- 
source ;  that  the  sinkii^  fund  might  be  estimated  at  15,500,000?., 
exceeding  the  sum  necessary  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
year  by  about  2,000,000?.  only ;  and  the  concluding  resolution 
.  was  as  follows :  "  That,  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  to  make  such  progressive  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  as  may  adequately  support  public  credit,  and  to  afford  to 
the  country  a  pi-ospect  of  future  relief  from  a  part  of  its  present 
burdens,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  clear 
surplus  of  the  income  of  the  country,  beyond  the  expenditure, 
of  not  less  than  5,000,000i  ;  and  that,  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  important  object,  it  is  expedient  now  to  increase  the 
income  of  the  country  by  the  imposition  of  tasea  to  the  amount 
of  3,000,000i  per  annum."  The  debate  on  these  resolutions 
was  taken  on  the  7th,  when  the  additional  taxation  was  strongly 
opposed,  and  the  previous  question  was  moved  as  an  amendment 
on  that  part  of  the  ministerial  scheme ;  but  on  a  division  the  res- 
olutions were  carried  by  a  majority  of  829  against  132.  The 
new  taxes,  it  was  now  announced,  would  be  raised  on  malt, 
tobacco,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  tea,  British  spirits,  pepper,  and  foreign 
wool.  The  budget  was  opened  by  Mr.  VansittaiU  on  the  9th, 
when  several  more  divisions  took  place,  but  all  the  ministerial 
propositions  were  carried  by  large  majorities.  The  supplies 
voted  in  the  course  of  the  session  were :  for  the  army,  8,900,000/. ; 
for  the  navy,  6,436,000/. ;  for  the  ordoanee,  1,191,000?. ;  miscel- 
laneous, 1,950,000/.;  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  exchequer 
bills,  2,000,000?, ;  repayment  of  advances  from  the  bank, 
5,000,000?: ;  reduction  of  other  unfunded  debt,  5,597,000/. ;  mak- 
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ingin  all  31,074,000?.,  exclusive  of  the  interest  upon  the  funded 
debt,  and  of  the  sinking  fund,  which  together  amounted  to  nearly 
45,000,000i  more,  and  were  provided  for  by  permanent  taxes. 
Of  the  81,074,000?.  it  was  calculated  that  the  annual  malt  tax 
(3,000,000i),  the  annual  or  temporary  excise-duties  continued 
(3,500,0004,  a  lottery  (yielding  240,000?.).  and  the  aale  of  old 
stores,  would  produce  7,074,000?. ;  the  remaning  24,000,000?. 
was  to  be  provided  for  by  two  loans  of  13,000,000?.  each,  the 
one  derived  from  the  sinking  fund,  tiie  other  msed  by  contract. 
The  effect  of  the  first  of  these  borrowing  operations  would  simply 
he  to  reduce  the  sinking  fund  for  the  present  year  fo  3,500,000i ; 
that  of  the  other,  taken  in  coiyunction  with  the  repayment  of 
the  bank  advances,  and  of  the  remaining  unfunded  debt  that 
was  to  be  paid  off,  would  be  —  disregarding  the  speculative  ad- 
vantages that  might  accrae  eilter  to  the  government  or  the  sub- 
scribers from  the  terras  of  the  loan  —  to  add  1,403,000?.  to  the 
amount  of  the  entire  debt.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  debt 
would  be  reduced  by  these  operations  to  the  extent  of  somewhat 
more  than  2,000,000?. ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  new  taxes,  the  re- 
duction might  be  expected  to  be  above  5,000,000?.  Nominally, 
however,  the  new  stock  created  for  (he  two  loans  of  24,000,000i 
was  32,304,000?.  We  may  notice  under  the  present  head  a  mo- 
tion madu  hy  Mi  Tieiney  on  the  18th  of  May,  that  the  House 
would  resohe  itself  mlo  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
take  into  fonsideration  tht  state  of  the  nation,  which,  after  pro- 
ducing OOP  ot  the  longeit  debates  of  the  session,  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  moie  than  two  fo  one  (357  against  178)  ;  and  a 
series  of  foity-aeven  icolulions  in  favor  of  retrenchment,  which 
neie  moved  by  Sir  Henry  Pamiellon  the  1st  of  July,  and  which 
were  disposed  of,  after  a  very  short  debate,  on  the  12th,  by  the 
further  consideration  of  them  being  adjourned  till  that  day  three 
months. 

Not  much  more  of  the  legislation  of  the  session  w^  of  any 
historic  importance.  Mr.  Sturgea  Bourne  obtained  oj(,a.aub- 
the  appointment  of  a  new  committee  on  the  poor-laws ;  jfotB  of  i^gia- 
aud  his  bill  for  the  general  amendment  of  these  laws,  '  ""' 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  last  session,  was  revived  and  passed. 
An  act  was  also  passed  to  amend  the  laws  respecting  the  settle- 
ment of  the  poor  so  fer  as  regards  renting  tenements.  But  a 
more  comprehensive  measure,  the  object  of  which  was  lo  amend 
the  law  of  settlement  generally,  was  lost  in  the  Commons;  as 
was  another,  to  prevent  the  misapplication  of  the  rates,  on  the 
second  reading  in  the  Lords.  A  bill  was  passed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  cotton-factories,  and  the  better  preservation  of  the  health 
nf  young  peraons  employed  in  them  by  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor.     An  extension  of  the  Charitable  Foundations  Act  of  the 
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last  session  was  proposed  and  carried  through  the  two  Houses 
under  tlie  auspices  of  the  government ;  the  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bill  was  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Brougham.  It  was  nearly  the  same  with  the  bill  of  last 
session,  as  originally  introduced  and  as  passed  by  the  Commons, 
embracing  charitable  foundations  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as 
those  connected  with  the  educatioa  of  the  poor.  Not  only  chari- 
ties supported  by  private  subscription,  however,  but  all  institu- 
tions having  special  viMtora,  were  excepted;  and  when  Mr. 
Brougham  moved  the  omission  of  the  latter  exemption,  the 
amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  107  against  75. 
Early  in  the  session,  petitions  complaining  of  the  state  of  the 
criminal  law  vi'ere  presented  to  both  Houses  from  the  common 
cotuual  of  the  city  of  London ;  and  on  the  2d  of  March,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  stepping  into  the  space  leil  vacant  by  the  la- 
mented Borailly,  moved,  in  an  elaborate  address,  that  a  select 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  of  so  much  of  that 
law  as  related  to  capital  punishments  in  feloaies.  The  motion 
was  opposed  by  ministers ;  but  after  a  debate  of  some  length,  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  147  against  128  —  a  result  which 
was  received  with  repeated  cheers.  A  report  from  the  committee 
thus  appointed  was  presented  on  the  6th  of  July ;  and  after 
another  eloquent  speech  from  Mackintosh,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed.  Committees  were  also  appointed  in  both  Houses,  on  the 
proposition  of  the  government,  to  inquire  into  the  stat«  of  jails 
and  other  places  of  confinement,  "  and  into  the  best  method  of 
provided  for  the  reformation,  as  well  as  the  safe  custody  and 
punishment,  of  offenders."  A  report,  it  may  be  also  mentioned, 
fiiDm  the  commissioners  appointed  the  preceding  year  for  inquir- 
ing info  the  means  of  preventing  the  forgery  of  bank-notes,  was 
presented  by  command  of  the  Prince  Eegent  as  soon  as  parlia- 
ment met.  But  the  only  reforms  of  the  criminal  law  of  any  im- 
portance that  were  enacted  during  the  present  session  were  the 
repeal  of  certain  Scotch  statutes,  according  to  which  a  person 
sending  or  bearing  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  forfeited  all  his 
movable  property,  and  suffei-ed  banishment,  whether  the  duel  took 
place  or  not;  and  the  abolition  of  the  old  and  barbarous  right  of 
trial  by  battle,  aud  of  appeals  of  murder,  felony,  or  mayhem. 
The  latter  invocation,  however,  suggested  by  a  case  in  which  an 
appeal  of  murder  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
tnal  by,  or  wager  oi^  battle  had  been  demiuided  by  the  appellee, 
was  not  efiected  without  some  opposition.  Nobody  stood  up  for 
the  trial  by  battle  either  iu  appeals  or  in  writs  of  right,  but  it 
was  mmntained  that  the  appeal  of  mui-der  was  a  great  constitu- 
tional right  which  ought  not  to  be  taken  away.  The  common 
council  of  the  city  of  London  petitioned  that  parliament  would 
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not  deprive  the  people  of  their  ancient  and  imdoubted  right  of 
appeal  in  criminal  cases  ;  but  an  amendment,  moved  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett,  with  a  view  of  attaiDing  the  object  of  this  prayer, 
wa-a,  on  a  division  in  the  Commons,  supported  only  by  four  votes 
against  eighty-six.  Nor  was  anotlier  attempt,  mside  at  a  subse- 
qaent  stage  to  preserve  the  appeal  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  more 
Buccesaful.  Another  ministerial  measure  was  much  more  obsti- 
nately and  \-igorously  resisted  —  what  was  caDed  ihe  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill.  Even  on  the  motion  of  the  Attorney- General 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  the  gallery  was  cleared  for  a  divis- 
ion, though  none  took  place.  The  second  reading  wa^  only  car- 
ried by  the  narrow  majority  of  155  votes  against  142.  An- 
other debate  arose  on  the  moiion  for  going  into  comlnittee,  which 
was  made  memorable  by  declamations  of  extraordinary  elo- 
quence from  Mackintosh  on  the  one  side,  and  Canning  on  the 
other.  The  third  reading  gave  rise  to  another  animated  discus- 
sion, followed  by  a  division,  in  which  the  numbers  were  —  ayes, 
190 ;  noes,  129.  In  the  Lords,  also,  the  bill  enconntered  the 
keenest  opposition;  an  amendment,  moved  on  the  question  of  its 
committal,  was,  aftfir  a  debate  of  some  length,  supported  by  47 
votes  against  100.  The  object  of  the  act  was  sufficiently  de- 
dared  by  itd  title,  which  was  :  "  To  prevent  the  enlistmg  or  en- 
gagement of  his  majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  foreign  service,  and 
the  litling-out  or' equipping  in  his  majesty's  dominions  vessels  for 
warlike  pui-poses,  witiiout  his  majesty's  license."  The  main 
CTOund  of  objection  fo  it  was  its  bearing  upon  the  contest  which 
Spain  was  still  carrying  on  in  South  America;  gi-eat  numbers  of 
Englishmen  were  now  in  the  service  of  the  several  states  there 
which  had  declared  or  made  good  their  independence ;  and  the 
present  measure  was  looked  upon  as  being  in  effect  and  substan- 
tially a  blow  aimed  at  those  young  communities  yet  struggling  to 
achieve  or  to  complete  their  emancipation,  and  a  quite  uncalled- 
for  helping  hand  held  out  to  their  old  oppressor  in  its  vain  at- 
tempt to  crush  them.  Finally,  among  the  acts  passed  this  ses- 
sion were,  one  to  can^y  into  effect  a  treaty  recently  concluded 
with  the  Netheriands  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  an- 
other to  amend  the  act  of  the  last  session  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  convention  with  Portugal  on  the  same  subject,  and 
(mother  to  carry  into  effect  certain  commerdal  arrangements 
which  had  been  made  with  Portugal  and  with  the  United  States. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  within  a  few  days  of  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, Sii'  Francis  Burdett,  for  the  eighteenth  time,  ^^^^ 
made  his  annual  motion  on  the  question  of  parliamen-  nueations 
tary  reform.  All  that  he  now  proposed,  however,  was,  *'"'™™^- 
that  the  House  should  pledge  itself  to  take  the  state  of  the  rep- 
resentation into  its  most  serious  consideration  early  in  the  next 
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session  of  parliament.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Geoi^ 
Lamb  (younger  brother  of  the  late  Loi'd  Melbourne) ;  ^  but 
neitber  he  nor  any  other  speaker  who  supported  it  professed  to 
go  along  with  the  mover  in  the  peculiar  kind  of  reform  which  he 
advocated.  Nest  to  Sir  Francis's  own  long  and  rambling  ora- 
tion, the  most  prominent  speech  of  the  evenins  was  one  delivered 
by  Alderman  Waithman.  Some  of  the  opinions  tbat  were  ex- 
pressed in  vaiious  quarters  are  curious  enough  when  i-ead  by  the 
light  of  subsequent  events.  All  the  length,  for  instance,  that  Mr, 
Hume  went  on  this  occasion  was  to  observe  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  were  favorable  to  a  moderate  reform,  and 
that  he  aliould  vote  fof  the  motion  in  compliance  with  the  opin- 
ion of  his  constituents.  Lord  John  Russell,  t^in,  though  ad- 
mitting the  propriety  of  disfranchising  Buuh  boroughs  as  were 
notoriously  corrupt,  and  of  restricting  the  duration  of  parliament 
to  three  years,  could  not  support  a  motion  "  that  went  the  length 
of  proposing  an  inquiry  into  the  general  state  of  the  representa- 
tion, because  such  an  inquiry  was  calculated  to  throw  a  slur  upon 
the  representation  of  the  country,  aud  to  fill  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  vague  and  indelinite  alarms."  On  the  division,  how- 
ever, 58  members  voted  with  Sir  Francis,  against  153,  More 
success  attended  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton's  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  Scotch  burgh  reform.  This  question  formed  the  subject  of 
two  of  the  most  exciting  contests  of  the  session.  The  election 
of  magisti'ates  for  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen,  in  1817,  had  been  de- 
clared illegal  by  the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Montrose  election  of  the  year  preceding  had  been ;  but  in 
this  ease  the  crown,  when  applied  to  for  a  warrant  to  enable  a 
new  election  to  take  place  —  the  burgh  had  not  been  found  to  be 
disfranchised,  as  Montrose  was  —  had  granted  one  to  the  old 
magistrates  to  elect  their  successors  as  usual,  in  the  face  of  a 
petition  numerously  signed  from  the  burgesses,  that,  as  it  seems 
had  been  usual  in  similar  circumstances,  the  election  should  be 
by  poll  of  the  burgesses  generally.  Lord  Archihald,  on  the  1st 
of  April,  moved  an  addr^  to  the  Prince  Regent  for  a  -tapy  of 
this  warrant;  the  motion  was  strenuously  resisted  by  ministers, 
through  their  organ  the  Lord  Advocate  ;  but  the  vote,  announced 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  minority,  was  not  a  triumphant  one  for 
the  learned  lord,  his  majority  being  only  one  of  five  in  a  House  of 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  members.     This  was  a  victory  ominous 

1  Mr.  Lamb  lias  bero  retnniBd  for  the  part  of  the  mob.    His  (then  radi- 

WflstminBter  on  the  vacancy  oceaaoned  cal)  opponent  was  the  present  Sir  (then 

hy  the  death  of  Sir  Samnel  Komilly,  Mr.)  J.  C.  Hobhouse;  and  the  numbers 

after  a  contest  which  lasted  from  the  at  the  olosa   of  the   poll  were  —  for 

13th  of  Fel)Fuary  till  the  3d  of  March,  Lamb,  iiS5;  for  Hobhouee.  33G1.    3S 

and  which  was  diatingniahed  through-  votes  whtb  also  given  for  Major  Cart- 

out  by  the  most  violent  proceedings  on  wright. 
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of  coming  defeat.  Ou  the  6th  of  May,  Lord  Archibald  brought 
forward  the  general  qaestion  by  moving  that  a  great  number  of 
petitions,  wliich  had  been  presented  in  the  course  of  the  session 
from  the  Scotch  royal  burghs,  should  be  refen-ed  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. Of  the  sixty-six  royal  buvghs,  thirty-nine,  containing  a 
population  of  above  420,000  souls,  Imd  by  thia  time  voted  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  reform  ;  while  of  the  remaining  twenty-seven 
small  burghs,  the  population  amounted  altogether  to  only  about 
60,000.  The  preponderance  of  opinion  in  Scotland  on  the  aide 
of  bui^h  reform  might  therefore  be  taken  to  be  as  seven  to  one 
among  the  pei-aona  most  interested  in  the  matter,  and  most  com- 
petent to  form  a  judgment  upon  it.  Lord  Archibald's  present 
motion  was  opposed  almost  exclusively  on  the  ground  of  the 
alleged  connection  of  burgh  with  parliamentary  reform ;  but  it 
was  carried  on  a  division,  in  a  considerably  fuller  House,  by  the 
same  majority  by  which  his  former  one  had  been  defeated,  the 
numbers  being  —  ayes,  149  ;  noes,  144.  Before  the  session  ter- 
minated, a  report  was  presented  from  the  committee,  in  which 
they  declared  that  the  general  allegations  of  the  petitioners  ap- 
peared to  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence.  Another  question  on 
which  the  stm^le  of  parly  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  equally 
close  or  doubtful,  was  that  of  Catholic  emancipation.  It  was 
brought  forward  on  the  3d  of  May,  in  the  Commons,  by  Grattan,  in 
the  shape  of  a  motion  that  the  state  of  the  laws  by  which  oaths 
were  required  to  be  taken,  or  declarations  made,  as  qualifications 
for  the  enjoyment  of  offices  and  the  exercise  of  dvil  functions, 
ao  far  as  they  affected  Eoman  Catholics,  should  l>e  immediately 
taken  into  consideration  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  It 
was  the  last  time  that  the  great  Irish  patriot's  eloquent  voice  was 
destined  to  be  heard  on  that  theme  —  almost  the  last  time,  in- 
deed, that  he  was  to  take  part  in  any  parliamentary  discussion ; 
the  debate  that  followed  his  opening  speech  was  cut  short  by  the 
clamor  of  the  House  for  the  vote,  brfore  either  Canning,  Plunket, 
or  any  other  of  the  more  eminent  speakers  on  either  side  had 
risen;  several  members  were  shut  out  from  the  unexpected  di- 
vision ;  but  the  numbers,  as  ultimately  settled,  were  241  for  the 
motion,  and  243  against  it.  A  fortnight  later,  a  similar  motion 
was  made  in  the  Lords  by  Lord  Donoughmore,  and  was  nega- 
tived, after  a  long  debate,  by  a  majority  of  147  against  106. 

Parliament  was  prorogued,  on  the  1 3th  of  July,  by  the  Prince 
Eegent  in  person.  His  royal  highness  spoke  of  at-  pronastioD, 
tempts  which  had  recently  been  made  in  some  of  the  isih/u!)'. 
manufacturing  districts  to  take  advantage  of  circumsbmces  of 
local  distress  to  excite  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  and  urged  the 
membei«  of  the  legislature,  on  their  return  to  their  several 
counties,  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  in  coopei-ation  with  the 
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magistral)',  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  those  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  reform,  had  in  reality  no  other  object  but  the  subver- 
Mon  of  the  constitution.  The  origin,  course,  and  issue  of  tiie 
state  of  things  which  had  thus  begun  to  darken  the  political 
horizon  will  now  demand  our  attention. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  first  session  of  the  new  parliament  had  not  st  en  ened 
the  ministry  either  with  the  conntry  or  even  in  their  ^^  ^ 
own  estimation.  "  The  ministry,"  Mr.  Ward  writes  ia  b  g 
the  beg^nniog  of  June,  "  is  in  a  strange  state.  The  ma-  "™ 
jority  of  the  House  of  Commons  seems  equally  detern  d  upon 
two  points :  first,  that  it  shall  always  stumble ;  second  hat  t 
shall  not  fall.  The  result  of  the  great  battle  that  as  fo  ght 
upon  Tiemey's  motion  [for  a  committee  on  the  state  of  e  na 
lion,  on  the  18th  of  May,  when  miuisters  had  a  majority  of  more 
than  two  to  one]  seemed  to  promise  more  strength,  but  Thursday 
night  [the  3d  of  June,  when  the  second  reading  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill  waa  oaly  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirteen]  was 
a  complete  relapse  into  languid  support  and  negligent  attendance. 
Tou  may  jndge  what  opinion  is  formed  by  pereons  whose  trade 
it  ia  to  understand  such  matters,  of  the  honesty  and  fii-muess  of 
the  present  parliament,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  .dinner  which 
the  Prince  gives  to-day  to  some  opposition  lords  was  gravely 
aligned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  reason  for  the  bad 
division  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  upon  the  Enlistment  Bill." 
The  defect  would  seem,  from  this  account,  to  have  been  rather 
one  of  discipline  than  of  honesty ;  incidental,  perhaps,  in  any 
eircurastancea  fo  a  first  session,  and  in  a  higher  degree  to  a  par- 
liament having  so  precarious  a  tenure  of  existence  as  the  present. 
It  would  appear,  however,  from  disclosures  which  hare  recently 
been  made,  that  at  one  time  in  the  course  of  the  session  ministera 
had  seriously  contemplated  a  resignation,  and  that  in  consequence 
not  merely  of  the  unmanageableness  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  also  of  differences  of  opinion  among  themselves.  We  have 
seen  that  when  they  met  parliament,  they  had  not  made  up  their 
minds  upon  any  particular  plan  for  settling  the  important  and 
pressii^  question  of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the 
bank.  Mr,  Peel  stated  distinctly,  in  proposing  the  arrangement 
which  was  actually  adopted,  that  he  Iwd  been  made  a  convert  to 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was  based  by  the  evidence  that  had 
been  adduced  before  the  secret  committee.  The  avowal  of  these 
principles  by  the  government  was  a  retractation  altogether  unex- 
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pected  at  the  time,  la  the  same  letter  to  which  we  have  just 
referred,  Mr.  Ward  vrritea  from  London  to  his  friend  at  Oxforf  : ' 
"  Those  that  are  near  the  scene  of  action  are  not  less  surprised 
than  yourself  at  the  tarn  the  bullion  question  has  talten.  Can- 
ning say.s  it  is  the  greatest  wonder  that  he  has  witnessed  in  the 
political  world."  In  a  preceding  letter,  written  from  Paris  soon 
after  the  announce noent  of  the  new  profession  of  faifh  hy  his  old 
Mends  had  reached  him,  the  same  shrewd  observer,  himself 
though  no  zeaiot  in  politics,  a  steady  ministerialist,  with  all  the 
ordinary  sympathies  of  a  party  man,  and  just  about  to  start  for 
England  to  take  his  seat  in  the  new  parliament,  fo  which  he  had 
been  returned  on  a  vacancy,  after  having  been  thrown  out  at  the 
general  election,  had  thus  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  condition 
of  the  government : '  "  I  presume  your  friend  Van  [VansittartJ 
will  he  iuvned  ont.  Indeed,  it  is  d^cult  to  conceive  he  should 
stay  in  after  the  committee  has  reported  upon  principles  directly 
opposite  to  his  own.  But  his  removal,  and  the  substitution  of 
Peel  or  Huskiason,  will  by  no  means  cure  the  defects  of  the  pres- 
ent ministry,  which  has  suffered  itself  to  be  draped  through  the 
dirt  the  whole  session.  For  the  sake  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
for  its  own,  it  ought  to  make  some  effort  to  raise. itaelf  from  the 
afate  of  discredit  and  insignificance  into  which  it  has  fellea  ;  occar 
Bioned  not  so  much  by  great  strength  or  clear  justice  on  the  side 
of  its  opponents,  as  by  the  wavering  conduct  of  lazy,  capricious, 
pragmatical  friends,  and  by  its  own  want  of  courage  in  not  pro- 
posing to  them  the  alternative  of  a  more  vigorous  administrafiou, 
or  of  instant  resignation.  As  it  is,  we  liave  a  most  vigorous  min- 
istry, but  no  governmenl ;  an  evil  which,  if  it  endures  much 
longer,  will  be  severely  felt  both  at  home  and  abroad."  A  letter 
from  Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Eldon,  which  Mr.  Twiss  has  pub- 
lished, shows  that  the  view  of  matters  taken  by  the  prime-min- 
ister himself  at  this  time  closely  coincided  with  that  which  Mr. 
Ward  tliua  expressed.  The  defeat  of  the  government  on  Sir 
James  Mackintosh's  motion  for  a  select  committee  on  the  state  of 
the  criminal  law,  the  large  minority  on  the  E«man  Catholic  ques- 
tion, and  again  the  success  of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton's  motion 
for  Scotch  burgh  reform,  had  shown,  as  Mr.  Twiss  observes,  un- 
der what  imperfect  control  the  Hooise  of  Commons  was.  When 
the  plan  to  be  taken  for  the  restoration  of  a  metallic  currency 
was  first  proposed  in  the  cabinet,  it  is  conjectured  not  to  hare  met 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  premier,  he  appears  to  have  suggested  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  question  for  a  couple  of  years.  Lord  Liverpool's 
reply  is  dated  the  10th  of  May.  After  expressing  his  con- 
cern to  find  that  they  differ  on  so  essential  a  point,  his  lordship 
1  Letters  of  the  Eail  of  Dudley,  p.  223.  »  Ibid.  p.  318. 
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proceeds : '  "  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  think  tbat  we  have  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  success  in  carrying  the  measures  which  were 
discussed  on  Saturday ;  but,  whether  I  may  turn  out  to  be  riglit 
or  wrong,  as  to  this  I  am  qnife  satisfied,  after  long  and  anxious 
consideration,  that,  if  we  eannot  carry  what  has  been  proposed,  it 
is  far,  far  better  for  the  country  that  we  should  cease  to  be  the 
government.  After  the  defeats  we  have  already  experienced 
during  this  session,  our  remaioing  in  office  is  a  positive  evil.  It 
confounds  all  ideas  of  government  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  dis- 
graces us  personally,  and  renders  us  less  capable  every  day  of 
being  of  any  real  service  to  the  country,  either  now  or  hereafter. 
If,  therefore,  things  are  to  remain  as  they  are,  I  am  quite  clear 
that  there  is  no  advantage,  in  any  way,  in  our  being  the  persons 
to  carry  on  the  public  service.  A  strong' and  decisive  effort  can 
alone  redeem  our  character  and  credit^  and  is  aa  necessary  for  the 
country  as  it  is  for  otu"selves.  As  to  a  postponement  for  two 
years,  it  would  be  mere  self-delasion,  and  is  far  more  objectiona- 
ble, in  my  judgment,  in  every  bearing,  than  at  once  renouncing 
all  idea  of  setting  the  finances  of  the  country  right,"  ^  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bold  course  taken  by  ministers  ou  the 
bank  question  did  produce  something  of  the  effect  which  Lord 
Liverpool  anticipated,  and  strengthened  them  both  within  the 
walla  of  parliament  and  out  of  doors.  We  find  Lord  Sidmouth 
writing  to  Lord  Exmouth  on  the  31st  of  June  :  "  The  close  of 
our  parliamentary  campaign  is  far  more  satisiactory  than  its  com- 
mencement. The  government  has  now  received  decisive  proofe 
of  that  degree  of  confidence  without  which  it  could  not  be  con- 
ducted honorably  to  our-^elves,  or  usefully  to  the  public."  The 
Home  Secretary  and  his  colleagues,  however,  had  got  released 
only  for  a  very  short  time  from  the  warfare  of  parliament,  when 
they  found  themselves  in  the  thick  of  another  of  a  different  and 
more  serious  description. 

Eeform  meetings  had  continued  to  be  held  occasionally  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  from  the  beginning  of  the  year.   oonynu^inK, 
It  was  on  the  18th  of  January  that  Orator  Hunt  made  orreiomi 
his  first  appearance  in  a  public  capacity  in  Manchester.  *s^'='''™' 

1  Lire  of  Lord  Eldon,  ii.  p.  329.  This,  at  laast,  mAj  have  been  ti\  tile 

^  Wemsy  Ternnrk,  iiowever,  tliat  tliLS  dieseut  Chat  lia  pcofeased.     We  may 

lettar  hardly  bears  oat  the  interprets-  admit  tbat  the  new  monetary  doctrine 

tion  pnt  npon  it  by  Mr.  Twias,  that  the  was  not  likely  to  And  the  readiest  or 

Chancellor  did  not  at  first  conour  with  most  enthnaiastic  of  dlsciplr-  ■■••'•—  ■- 

"•- Tiajority  of  the  cabinet  in  thdc  fa-  Eldon  (>■■  Van^iti.-f.  h,..t .'. 


imply  on  the  prudence  OF  moment  an  intimarion  of  absolute  bos- 

expediancy  of  the  government  taking  tility  to  the  principles  of  tJie  govem- 

it3  stand  upon  that  plan,  and  endeav-  mcnt  plan.    The  report  of  both  the  se- 

oring  to  fbrce  it  at  the  present  moment  cret  committees  had  by  this  time  been 

npon   the   aocaplanoe  of  parliament,  presented. 
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Application  had  been  made  to  the  borough  reeve  and  constables 
to  summon  a  meeting  to  petition  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the 
coro-law.  On  theii-  refusal  an  anonymous  advei-tiaement  ap- 
peared, fixing  the  meeting  for  the  day  we  have  mentioned.  Hunt, 
who  had  accepten  ar.  invitation  to  preside,  was  met  by  the  mul- 
titude, and  conducted  into  the  town  in  a  style  which  must  have 
been  very  soothing  to  his  vanity  —  flags  with  the  mottoes  of 
"  No  Corn-laws,"  "  Universal  Suffrage,"  "  Rights  of  Man," 
"  Hunt  and  Liberty,"  being  borne  before  him ;  the  gathering- 
place  was  that  same  St.  Peter's  Field,  soon  to  be  made  so  famous 
by  the  events  of  another  day.  Hunt  in  his  Bpeeeh  derided  the 
proposal  of  petitioning  parliament,  and  the  demand  of  the  assem- 
bly was  put  into  the  form  of  a  remonstrance  to  the  Prince 
Eegent ;  other  speeches,  of  more  or  less  violence,  were  delivei'cd ; 
and  then  the  people  peaceably  dispersed.  An  evening  or  two 
after  this.  Hunt  was  roughly  handled  in  the  theatre  at  Manches- 
ter by  some  officers  of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  alleged  that  he  had 
hissed  when  "  God  save  the  King  "  was  called  for,  —  an  inddent 
which,  of  course,  he  did  not  fail  to  turn  to  account.  He  imme- 
diately wrote  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
published  his  letter.  At  the  same  time  he  wroi«  to  Samuel 
Bamford  at  Middleton,  requesting  that  zealous  follower,  as  he 
then  was,  to  come  to  him.'  "When  they  met  the  next  day,  be 
directed  Bamford  to  procure  some  teu  or  a  dozen  stout  fellows  to 
take  their  places  in  the  pit  on  the  evening  of  the  following  Mon- 
day, when  he  would  again  present  himself  in  the  theatre.  On 
the  appointed  night  Bamford  was  at  the  pit-door  by  six  o'clock, 
accompanied  by  nine  other  Middleton  cotton  or  silk  weavers, 
picked  men,  each  armed  with  a  stout  cudgel.  The  ten  rough- 
looking  coimtry  fellows  had  attracted  some  notice  as  they  passed 
throu^  the  streets.  Bamfoi-d  gives  a  gi-aphic  description  of 
them,  which  we  quOte  the  rather  as  it  must  he  tmderstood  to  set 
before  us  the  writer's  own  personal  appearance,  at  least  in  gen- 
eral outline :  "  They  were  all  young  men  —  tail,  gaunt,  and 
square-built — long-legged, free-limbed, and  lithe  as  stag-bounds; 
and  as  they  went  tramp,  tramp,  along  the  flags,  people  looked, 
startled,  and  looked  again  ;  while  the  observed  ones,  nothing 
noticing,  went  onwards  like  men  wlio  knew  their  work,  and 
were  both  able  and  willing  to  perform  it."  A  crowd  soon  col- 
lected and  filled  the  street  in  which  the  theatre  stood ;  but  any 
serious  mischief  was  prevented  by  the  prudent  determination  of 
the  manager  to  have  no  peribrmance  that  evening.  Hunt,  how- 
ever, had  his  triumph,  and  one  which  suited  his  purpose  as  well, 
and  was  probably  quite  as  much  to  his  taste,  as  would  have  been 
atiy  he  could  have  had  in  a  meUe  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre, 

1  Life  of  a  Radical,  i.  pp.  169-178. 
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After  some  time  a  coact  firove  into  the  street,  and  on  its  being 
ascertained  to  contain  the  great  popular  champion  and  some  of 
his  fiiends,  a  iood  huzza  burst  from  the  dense  multitude.  A  few 
hisses  vieve  soon  silenced.  "  Hunt,"  continues  Bamford,  "  then 
mounted  the  box,  and,  addi'esaing  the  people,  stated  that  the 
manager  had  written  to  him,  saying  there  would  not  be  any  per- 
Ibnnaiice  that  night,  and  requesting,  I  think,  that  he  would  come 
(ip  and  try  to  get  the  people  to  disperse  and  go  home.  He  next 
entered  on  some  general  topics,  and,  with  sii^lar  bad  taste,  to 
say  the  least  of  it  —  for  his  impetuosity  overran  his  judg;ment  — 
he  said  the  authorities  only  wanted  a  pretext  to  let  the  bloody 
butchers  of  Waterloo  loose  upon  the  people  ;  and  concluded  by 
advising  them.  1o  retire  to  their  homes  peaceably.  We  then  gave 
tliree  cheers,  the  carriage  disappeared,  and  the  street  was  soon 
deserted.  Our  party  went  to  the  Kobin  Hood,  where  we  were 
joined  by  a  score  or  two  of  others,  and  we  set  to,  and  caroused 
until  midnight,  and  then  returned  home." 

The  rest  of  the  winter  and  the  spring  passed  in  quiel,  and 
without  any  movement  among  the  working  classes  to  con,jjaf^ 
excite  alarm  or  uneasiness.  As  the  year  advanced,  of  nie  pso- 
however,  a  growing  depression  in  the  labor-market  was  ^  ^' 
experienced  in  aU  the  districts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  popula- 
tion was  the  most  numerous.  The  biographer  of  Lord  Sidmouth 
has  printed  ft  letter  addressed  to  tliat  minister,  in  December  of 
the  preceding  year, by  Lord  Sheffield  {Gibbon's  frteud),  in  which 
the  writer,  a  very  old  mun,  but  with  his  faculties  still  entire  and 
active,  and  accustomed  all  his  life  to  watch  the  fluctuations  in 
the  economical  state  of  the  country,  repoi-ts  hi^  views  both  on  the 
actual  condition  of  things  at  that  moment  and  on  the  prospects 
of  the  future.'  He  cannot,  he  says,  resist  tlie  pleasure  of  com- 
municating the  very  satisfiictory  accounts  he  has  received  of  the 
state  of  trade  and  manutactures  from  different  parts,  and  espe- 
cially fi-om  the  neighborhood  of  Birmingham,  the  rest  of  War- 
wicksliire,  and  from  Staffordshire.  "  Both  trade  and  manufac- 
tures," he  goes  on  to  obsei-ve,  "  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
likely  to  improve  still  further.  There  appears  to  be  little  specu- 
lation beyond  the  regular  demands  of  the  different  markets,  men 
without  adequate  capital  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  procure 
credit ;  so  that  there  is  now  no  disposition  to  force  a  trade,  and 
no  injurious  competition  among  the  merchants  to  procure  the 
execution  of  orders,  and,  consequently,  wages  are  fair  and  rea- 
sonable." In  point  of  fact,  however,  ^though  Lord  Shefiield  was 
correct  in  his  belief  that  the  season  of  unsafe  speculation  had 
passed  away,  be  was  too  basty  or  too  sanguine  in  assuming  that 
the  mischievous  results  of  the  late  extravagant  overtrading  were 
1  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  iiL  p.  212. 
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yet  exhausled.  It  has  been  common  to  attribute  the  commercial 
pi-essure  which  was  felt  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of 
this  year  1819,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  measures  that  were 
taken  by  the  legislature  for  the  restoration  of  a  metallic  or  at 
least  convertible  currency,  and  the  contraction  of  the  circulaldou 
to  which  tbe  bank  is  assumed  to  have  been  thereby  driven  in  its 
own  defence.  Mr,  Tooke  ^  has  demonstrated  the  entirely  ima^- 
nary  nature  of  this  theory  by  many  facts  and  considerations,  and 
especially  by  the  fact  that  the  bank  did  not  reduce  its  issues  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  pressure,  and  that  no  such  contraction  of 
the  circulation  as  is  alleged  then  took  place.  The  amount  of 
Bank  of  England  paper  in  circulation  was,  on  the  contrary,  lather 
greater  in  August  than  it  had  been  in  February,  The  late  exces- 
sive importations,  however,  were  continuing  to  produce  their  nat- 
ui'al  effects,  or  rather  the  consequent  and  inevitable  fall  of  prices 
was  at  last  bringing  down  the  speculators  in  great  numbers;  the 
bankruptcies  in  each  of  the  six  months  from  February  to  July 
inclusive  were  about  double  the  ordinary  average ;  credit  sus- 
tained a  shock ;  the  interest  of  money  rose  ;  while  the  glut  in  the 
market  oF  commodities  obstructed  the  channels,  the  pressure  in 
the  money  -  market  clogged  the  wheels  of  trade  ;  finally,  the 
market  of  labor  came  in  for  its  share  of  the  universal  depression ; 
employment  became  more  difficult  to  be  procured;  wages  fell. 
At  the  same  time  food  maintained  a  high  price ;  wheat,  which 
had  been  at  80s.  in  February,  had  only  fellen  to  68s.  IGd.  in 
June,  and  had  risen  agmn  to  75s.  in  August.  Tbe  first  meetings 
of  the  operative  classes,  accordingly,  were  called  to  consider  the 
low  rate  of  wages.  Such  were  those  of  the  gingham-weavers  of 
Carlisle  and  the  neighborhood  in  the  end  of  May.  These  were 
succeeded,  towards  the  middle  of  the  following  month,  by  others 
(rt  Hunalet  Moor  near  Leeds,  at  Glasgow,  and  at  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  which  assumed  more  of  a  political  character,  but  at  which 
the  distress  under  which  the  people  were  sufibring  still  supplied 
the  test  of  every  speech,  and  parliamentary  refoi-m  and  other 
such  measures  were  proposed  and  recommended  chiefly  as  reme- 
dies for  that.  Tbe  agitation,  however,  grew  bolder  as  it  pro- 
ceeded; and  the  government  now  began  to  look  at  what  was 
going  on  with  considerable  anxiety  and  apprehension.  Still  no 
breach  of  the  public  peace  had  been  committed.  On  occasion  of 
the  Glasgow  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  16th,  a  large  body 
of  military  was  in  readings  to  act ;  the  multitude  which  assem- 
bled on  the  Green  that  summer  afternoon  amounted,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons ;  but  after 
going  through  their  work,  they  dispersed  as  quietly  as  if  they  had 
been  only  three  or  four  met  together.  What  took  place  at  this 
■  History  of  Prions,  ii.  p.  94,  &o. 
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convention,  however,  illustrates  the  natural  course  of  mob  delib- 
eration. The  people,  mostly  poor  cotton-weavers,  either  out  of 
employment  or  working  at  the  lowest  wages,  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  together  in  the  flrst  instance  simply  by  the  hope  of  getting 
something  done  which  might  better  their  condition ;  the  i-esolu- 
tiona  proposed  by  the  parties  that  had  called  the  meeting,  after  a 
statement  of  the  prevaUing  distress,  concluded  with  a  petition  to 
the  Prince  Regent  to  the  effect  that  his  royal  highness  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  afford  such  of  their  number  as  wished  it  the 
means  of  eniigi'ating  to  Canada,  the  emigrants  engaging  to  repay 
the  expense  by  yearly  remittances  of  produce.  Bnt  upon  these 
original  resolutions  an  amendment  was  moved,  declaring  that  no 
good  was  to  be  expected  from  anything  except  annual  parlia- 
ments, universal  suffrage,  and  a  diminution  of  taxation  ;  speeches 
were  delivered  scouting  alike  emigration  and  petitioning,  unless 
indeed  the  people,  as  was  strongly  recommended,  would  nmrch  in 
a  body  to  London,  and  present  their  petition  to  the  Regent  them- 
selves; and  in  the  end  the  amendment  was  declared  to  be  carried, 
though  the  vote  in  its  favor  was  obtained,  as  is  alleged,  only  by 
its  supporters  having  taken  possession  of  the  space  immediately 
around  the  hustings,  and  knocking  down  the  hats  and  uplifted 
hands  of  their  opponents,  whose  peaceable  disposition  prevented 
them  from  resenting  or  resisting  such  treatment.  The  oratory  at 
the  Ashton-under-Lyne  meeting  — ^  where  the  chair  was  taken  by 
a  person  calling  himself  the  Bev.  Joseph  Harrison,  and  one  of 
the  speakers  was  the  self-taught,  or  rather  untaught,  medical 
practitioner.  Dr.  Healey,  who  makes  so  amusing  a  flgore  in  Bam- 
ford's  autobiography  —  was  still  more  violent  and  extravagant. 
At  another  great  meeting,  which  took  place  at  Stockport  on  the 
28th  of  June,  the  chairman  was  Sir  Charles  Wolaeley,  Bart, 
who  appears  to  have  made  his  d6btU  on  this  occasion.  In  an  ad- 
dress wliich  he  delivered  before  descending  from  his  post  of  honor, 
Sir  Charles,  after  swearing  to  be  faithful  to  the  cause  of  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage  so  long  as  bis  heart's  blood 
should  flow  in  his  veins,  informed  his  admiring  auditors  that  his 
political  career  had  commenced  in  France,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  mounted  the  ramparts  of  the  Bastille  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution  in  that  country,  and  that,  if  he  did  that 
for  France,  he  should  never  shrink  &om  attacking  the  Bastilles 
of  his  own  country.  At  this  meeting,  one  of  the  insignia  dis- 
played from  the  hustings  was  the  cap  of  liberty  on  the  top  of  a 
flag-staff.  On  that  day  fortnight,  the  12th  of  July,  another  meet- 
ing was  held  at  New  Hall-hill,  near  Birmingham,  where  Sir 
Charles  Wolaeley  was  elected  "  legislatorial  attorney  and  repre- 
sentative" for  that  town.  This  transaction  seems  to  have  star- 
tled government  more  than  anything  that  had  yet  taken  place, 
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and  probably  determined  it  not  to  stand  any  longer  aloof.  In- 
dictments were  now  presented  both  against  Wolaeley  and  Harri- 
Bon  for  seditious  words  spoken  at  the  Stockport  meeting,  and, 
true  bills  having  been  found  by  the  grand  jury,  Sir  Charles  was 
arrested  at  his  own  house  of  Wolseley  Park,  in  Staffordshire,  on 
the  19t!i.  On  the  ^Ist,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Smithfield  in  Lon- 
don, at  which  Hunt  presided ;  it  had  been  announced  for  some 
time,  and  was  looked  forward  lo  with  considerable  apprehension ; 
a  strong  force,  both  civil  and  military,  was  stationed  at  varioos 
points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  ;  but  the  demeanor  of  the 
assembled  people  was  perfecdy  peaceable  from  first  to  last. 
Here  Harrison  was  arrested  on  the  hustings,  by  the  same  con- 
stable, Buck,  who  had  taken  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  into  custody 
two  days  before,  and  who  the  next  day,  on  bringing  Harrison  to 
Stockport,  was  there  attacked  by  some  of  the  friends  and  dis- 
ciple of  his  prisoner,  one  of  whom  iired  a  pistol  at  him,  and 
lodged  the  bullet  in  his  body. 

Three  remarkable  innovations  are  particularized  in  the  con- 

temporary  accounts  as  having  distinguished  the  pres- 
in"e  re-  eiit  stf^,  of  the  popular  movement.  It  is  slated  to 
^nt™^"      ^^^^  ^^^°  ""^  *''*''  ''^^  reformeiB  first  assumed  the 

name  of  Eadicals.  We  have  given  in  a  former 
page  ^  Bamford's  account  of  the  origin  of  female  reform  asso- 
ciations. "  An  entirely  novel  and  truly  portentous  circum- 
stance," says  the  "Annual  Register"  for  1819,  "  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Femule  Reform  Society  at  Blackburn,  near  Manches- 
ter, from  which  circular  -  letters  were  issued,  inviting  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  workmen  in  different  branches  of  manuiactwre 
to  form  sister  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the 
men,  and  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  their  children  '  a  deep- 
rooted  hatred  of  our  tyrannical  rulers.'  A  deputation  from  this 
society  attended  the  Blackburn  reform  meeting,  and,  mounting  the 
scaffold,  presented  a  cap  of  liberty  and  an  address  to  the  assembly. 
The  example  of  these  females  was  successfully  recommended  to 
imitation  by  the  orators  at  other  meetings."  The  Blackburn 
meeting  here  aUuded  to  appears  to  have  been  held  on  the  5th  of 
July.  The  third  circumstance  is  the  military  tnuning  alleged  to 
Driiiimf         ^*'^  h^&R  HOW  practised  by  the  reformers.     There  is, 

and  can  be,  no  dispute  about  the  fact,  the  only  ques-  ' 
tion  is  as  to  the  design  or  object  ot  the  piactice.  Numerous 
informations  upon  this  matter  m  ere  t^ken  by  the  Lancashire 
magistrates,  and  transmitted  to  the  government,  m  the  first  days 
of  August  We  find  one  of  the  magistrates  wilting  to  Lord 
Sidraouth  on  the  5th  of  that  month,  that  •'  the  drilling  parties 
increase  very  extensively,"     On  the  7th,  several  persons  state 
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upon  oatli,  that  "  ia  various  parts  of  the  neighborhood  of  Bury 
there  are  nightly  assembKes  of  great  numbers  of  men,  who  meet 
together  to  learn  and  practise  military  training."  Other  witnesses 
swear,  on  the  9th,  to  having  seen  the  same  thing  going  on  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bolton.  Many  of  the  informations  relate  to 
the  drilling  of  a  large  number  of  persons  on  Sunday,  the  8th, 
at  Tandle  Hill,  near  Rochdale.  One  of  the  informants  speaks 
of  a  man  who  told  him  that  he  had  been  drilled  there  on  that 
day,  and  that  a  similar  meeting  would  fake  place  on  the  Sunday 
following,  but  that  that  would  be  the  last.  These  dates  are  very 
important.  An  impression  was  generally  produced  at  the  time 
that  the  training  had  been  goir^  on  in  secret  for  a  long  while, 
and  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  general,  tactics  of  the  radical  reform 
movement,  the  dark  purpose  of  which  was  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  practice  had  been  concealed 
for  many  months.  But  there  is,  in  fact,  no  evidence  whatever 
to  show  that  anythmg  of  the  kind  existed  anywhere  previous  to 
these  first  days  of  the  month  of  August ;  and  we  have  just  seen 
that  the  pereons  engaged  in  the  drilling  themselves  spoke  of  it 
witb  perfect  frankness,  as  far  as  appears,  and  without  seeming  to 
have  any  intention  to  deceive,  as  something  that  would  be  all 
over  in  a  few  days.  It  has  all  ihe  look  of  having  been  merely 
a  preparation  for  some  particular  occasion.  That  it  was  really 
nothing  more  we  are  assured  by  Bamford.  It  was,  accordii^  to 
his  sti-aightforward  account,^  adopted  solely  with  a  yiew  to  the 
great  meeting  to  be  held  at  Manchester  on  the  16th  of  this 
month,  "  It  was  deemed  expedient,"  says  Bamford,  "  that  this 
meeting  should  be  as  moraOy  effective  as  possible,  and  that  it 
should  exhibit  a  spectacle  such  as  had  never  before  been  wit- 
nessed in  England.  We  had  frequently  been  taunted  by  the 
press  with  our  ragged,  dirty  appearance  at  these  assemblages ; 
with  the  confusion  of  our  proceedings,  and  the  mob-like  crowds 
in  which  our  numbers  were  mustered;  and  we  determined  that, 
for  once  at  least,  these  reflections  should  not  be  deserved." 
Of  four  injunctions  issued  by  the  committees,  the  observance  of 
two — cleanliness  and  sobriety  —  wxis  left  to  the  good  sense  of 
individuals  ;  tliat  of  the  other  two,  order  and  peace,  was  provided 
for  by  general  regulations.  The  drilling  was  the  discipline 
adopted  to  secure  order  in  their  movements.  "These  drillings," 
Bamford  adds,  "  were  also,  to  our  sedentary  weavers  and  spin- 
ners, periods  of  healthful  exercise  and  enjoyment When 

dusk  came,  and  we  could  no  longer  see  to  work,  we  jumped  from 
our  looms,  rushed  to  the  sweet,  cool  air  of  the  fields,  or  the 

waste  lands,  or  the  green  lane-sides Or,  in  the  gray  of 

a  fine  Sunday  mom,  we  would  saunter  through  the    mists,  fra- 

1  Life  of  a  Radical,  i.  pp.  177-180. 
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grant  with  the  night  odor  of  flowers  and  of  new  hay,  and,  as- 
cending the  Tandle  HilU,  salute  the  broad  sun  as  he  climbed 

from  behind  the  high  moora  of  Saddleworth There  waa 

not  any  aims  —  no  use  for  any  —  no  pretence  for  any;  nor 
would  they  have  been  permitted.  Some  of  the  elderly  men,  the 
old  soldiers,  or  those  who  came  to  watch,  might  bring  a  walk- 
ing-staff; or  a  young  fellow  might  pull  a  stake  from  a  hedge 
in  going  to  drill,  or  in  returning  home ;  but,  assuredly,  we  had 
nothing  like  arms  about  us.  There  were  no  armed  meetings ; 
thei'e  were  no  midnight  driiUings.  "Why  should  we  seek  to  con- 
ceal what  we  had  no  hesitation  in  performing  in  broad  day  ? 
There  was  not  anything  of  the  sort."  We  believe  this  to  be  the 
true  account  of  the  matter;  and  that  the  government,  the  magis- 
trates, probably  many  of  the  informants  of  the  latter  themselves, 
and  the  public  in  general,  were  frightened  by  an  imagination  oi 
what  had  no  existence.  The  driiling,  whatever  it  might  have 
led  to,  or  have  become  if  allowed  to  go  on,  had  not,  as  far  as  it 
had  yet  gone,  anything  of  the  character  ascribed  to  it.  It  was 
neither  a  clandestine  nor  an  armed  drilling.  Whether  or  no  it 
waa  a  thing  which  the  law  should  have  aDowed,  is  another  ques- 
tion. It  was  perhaps  liable  to  be  abused,  or  carried  out  to 
purposes  very  different  from  its  original  one-  Bamford  himself 
admits  that  it  had  its  seductions  and  dangers,  or  at  least  its 
liabilities  to  misconstruction,  both  by  lookers-on,  and,  in  some 
degree,  even  by  tlioae  engf^ed  in  it.  "  Some  extravagances," 
he  observes,  "  some  acts,  and  some  speeches,  better  let  alone,  cer- 
t^nly  did  take  place.  When  the  men  clapped  their  hands  in 
"  standing  at  ease,"  some  would  jokingly  say  it  was  "  firing," 
whilst  those  who  were  sent  to  observe  us  —  and  probably  me 
were  seldom  unattended  by  such  —  and  who  knew  little  about 
military  motions,  would  take  the  joke  as  a  reality,  and  report 
accordingly ;  whence  probably  it  would  be  surmised  that  we  had 
arms,  and  that  our  drillings  were  only  preparatory  to  their  more 
effective  use." 

We  are  now  come  to  the  great  event  of  the  year,  and  the  most 
Maueheater  memorable  incident  in  the  histo^  of  these  popular 
mceHng.  movements.  The  election  of  Sir.  Charles  Wolseley  at 
Birmingham  appears  to  have  suggested  a  similar  proceeding  to 
the  reformers  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Hunt,  we  suppose,  must  have 
been  the  person  who  was  to  have  had  the  honor  of  being  elected 
legislatorial  attorney  for  that  town.  On  Saturday,  the  Slst  of 
July,  an  advertisement  was  published  in  the  "  Manchester  Observ- 
er, "  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  meet  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, in  "  the  area  near  St.  Peter's  Church,"  for  the  purposes 
of  choosing  a  representative,  and  of  adopting  Major  Cartwrigbt's 
plan   of  parliamentary   reform.     The   magistrates  immediafc'ly 
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pnt  forth  placards,  declariog  the  intended  meeting  to  be  illegal, 
and  warning  the  people  to  aUtain  from  attending  it  at  their  peril. 
Upon  this,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  August,  the  parties  who 
had  called  the  meeting  announced  in  a  handbill  that  it  would 
not  take  place,  but  that  a  requisition  would  be  addre^ed  to  the 
borough  -  reeve  and  constables,  requesting  them  to  convene  a 
meeting  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  "to  consider  the  propriety 
of  adopting  the  most  legal  and  effectual  means  of  adopting  reform 
in  the  Commons  Hoose  of  Parliament."  This  requisition  was 
numerously  signed  in  the  course  of  the  day.  On  its  prayer 
being  refused  by  the  magistrates,  the  parties  who  had  originally 
moved  in  the  matter  gave  notice  that  the  meeting  would  take 
place  in  St  Peter's  Field  on  Monday  the  16th.  It  was  intimated 
that  Mr.  Hunt  would  lake  the  chair. 

All  was  now  busier  preparation  than  ever  in  every  town  and 
village  around  Manchester.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  great 
manufacturing  metropolis  itself  seems  to  have  remained  com- 
paratively unaroiised,  and  not  to  have  contributed  anything  like 
its  due  proportion  of  numbers  to  the  mighty  reform  gathering. 
Indeed,  while  bodies  of  three,  four,  or  Ave  thousand  persons  are 
spoken  of  as  pouring  in  from  almost  every  one  of  the  two-and- 
tliirty  points  of  the  compass,  and  every  separate  neighboring 
district  was  represented  on  tlie  ground  by  ifs  dense  and  extended 
aiTBy,  we  do  not  recollect  that  any  distinct  body  of  Manchester 
I'cformera  is  mentioned  at  all.  Some  of  the  accounts,  indeed, 
expressly  state  that  the  Manchester  working  people  generally 
took  little  part  in  the  demonstration,  and  that  such  of  them  as 
joined  the  crowd  seemed  to  have  come  for  the  most  part  only  as 
lookers-on. 

We  believe  that  Bamford's  animated  description  of  the  pro- 
cession of  his  fellow-townsmen,  the  reformers  of  Middleton,  who 
put  themselves  under  his  guidance,  conveys  a  fair  impression  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  affair  was  entered  upon  by  the  generality 
of  those  engaged  in  it.  By  eight  o'clock  on  that  Monday  morn- 
ing, be  tells  us,-"-  the  whole  town  of  Middleton  was  on  the  alert. 
Those  who  did  not  intend  to  go  to  the  meeting  came  out  at  least 
to  see  the  procession.  The  marshalled  array  was  headed  by 
twelve  youths  in  two  rows,  each  holding  in  his  hand  a  branch  of 
laurel,  "  as  a  token,"  says  Bamford,  "  of  amity  and  peace,"  and 
therefore,  we  must  suppose,  representing  the  olive  on  this  occa- 
sion. There  were  two  silk  flags,  the  one  blue,  the  other  green, 
with  "Unity  and  Strength,"  "  Liberty  and  Fraternity,"  "Par- 
liaments Annual,"  and  "  Suffrage  Universal,"  inscribed  on  them 
in  letters  of  gold ;  and  a  cap  of  liberty,  of  crimson  velvet,  with 
a  tuft   of  laurel,  was  home  aloft  between  them.     The   men 

1  Life  of  a  Eadkal,  ii.  pp.  19T-204. 
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marchecl  five  abreast,  every  hundred  having  a  leader  distin- 
guished by  a  sprig  of  laurel  in  his  hat ;  over  these  centurions  were 
superior  officers  similarly  decorated.  Bamford  himself,  as  con- 
ductor of  the  whole,  walked  at  the  head  of  the  column,  with  a 
boglemaii  by  his  side  to  sound  his  orders.  Before  setting  out, 
the  entire  number,  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  men,  having 
formed  a  hollow  square,  while  probably  as  many  more  people 
stood  around  them,  and  aOence  having  been  obtained,  Bamford 
shortly  addressed  them.  After  expreaaing  his  hope  that  their 
conduct  would  be  marked  by  a  steadiness  and  seriousness  befit- 
dng  the  important  occasion,  he  requested  them  "  not  to  offer  any 
insult  or  provocation  by  word  or  deed,  not  te  notice  any  persons 
who  roight  do  the  same  by  them,  but  lo  keep  such  persons  as 
quiet  as  possible ;  for,  if  they  began  to  retaliate,  the  least  dia- 
turbaDce  might  serve  a's  a  pretext  for  dispersing  the  meeting." 
If  the  peace-offtcers,  he  added,  should  come  to  arrest  himself  or 
any  other  person,  they  were  not  to  offer  any  resistance,  but  to 
suffer  them  to  execute  their  office  peaceably.  He  also  told  them 
that,  in  conformity  with  a  rule  laid  down  by  the  committee,  no 
sticks  or  weapons  of  any  description  would  be  allowed  to  be 
carried  in  the  ranks ;  and  those  who  had  such  were  requested  to 
put  them  aside.  Many  sticks,  be  states,  were  in  consequence 
left  behind,  and  only  a  few  walking-staves  were  retained  by  the 
oldest  and  most  iiArm.  There  is  re.aaon,  however,  to  believe 
that  sticks  were  carried  to  the  meeting  in  greater  numbers  hy 
some  of  the  other  parties.  "  I  may  say  with  truth,"  contmues 
Bamford,  speaking  of  the  body  under  his  own  command,  "  that 
we  presented  a  most  respectable  assemblage  of  laboring  men ;  all 
were  decently  thoiigh  humbly  attired ;  and  I  noticed  not  even 
one  who  did  not  exhibit  a  white  Sunday's  shirt,  a  neck-cloth,  and 
other  apparel,  in  the  same  clean,  though  homely,  condition," 
After  their  leader's  speech,  which  waa  received  with  cheers,  they 
rraumed  their  marching  order,  and,  the  music  having  struck  up, 
set  out  at  a  slow  pace.  They  were  soon  joined  by  the  Rochdale 
people,  the  united  numbers  making  probably  six  thousand  men, 
A  hundred  or  two  of  women,  mostly  young  wives,  preceded  the 
column ;  about  a«  many  girls,  sweethearts  of  the  unmarned  lads, 
danced  to  the  music,  or  sung  snatches  of  popular  songs ;  even 
some  children  went  forward  with  thera,  although  a  score  or  two 
of  others  were  sent  back ;  while  some  bondi-eds  of  stragglere 
walked  along-side.  As  they  proceeded  they  received  various  ac- 
cessions to  their  ranks.  At  Newton,  not  far  from  Manchester, 
Bamford  was  beckoned  to  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  was 
known,  one  of  the  partners  in  a  firm  in  whose  employment  the 
■  reform  leader  h\d  lately  been.  Taking  Bamford's  hand,  he  said 
kindly,  though  in  a  tone  expressing  some  anxiety,  tliat  he  hoped 
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no  harm  was  intended  by  all  those  people  that  were  coming  in. 
Eamford  i-eplied  that  he  would  pledge  his  life  for  their  entire 
peaceableness.  "  I  asked  him,"  he  continues,  "  to  notice  them; 
did  they  look  lilse  persons  wishing  to  outrage  the  law?  Were 
they  not,  on  the  contrary,  evidently  heads  of  decent  working 
families,  or  members  of  SHch  families  ?  '  !No,  no,'  I  said, '  my 
dear  sir,  and  old  respected  master,  it-  any  wrong  or  violence  take 
place,  they  will  be  committed  by  men  of  a  different  stamp  from 
these,'  He  said  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  me  say  so ;  he  was 
happy  he  had  seen  me,  and  gi-atified  by  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  expressed  njyself.  I  asked,  did  he  think  we  should  be  in- 
terrupted at  the  meeting  ?  He  said  he  did  not  believe  we  should. 
'  Then,'  I  replied,  '  all  will  be  well ; '  and,  shaking  hands,  with 
mutual  good  wishes,  I  left  him,  and  took  my  station  as  befoi-e." 
After  they  had  entered  Manchester,  they  heard  that,  among  other 
parties  which  had  preceded  ihem,  the  Leea  and  Saddleworth 
Union  had  been  led  by  Dr.  Healey,  walking  before  a  pitch- 
black  flag,  with  staring  white  letters,  forming  the  words,  "  Equal 
RepresenfAfion  or  Death,"  "  Love  "  —  two  hands  joined,  and  a 
heart ;  all  in  white  paint,  and  presenting  one  of  the  most  sepul- 
chral-looking objects  that  could  be  contrived.  "  The  idea,"  ob- 
serves Bamford,  "  of  my  diminutive  friend  leading  a  funeral 
procession  of  his  own  patients  —  such  it  appeared  to  me  —  was 
calculated  to  force  a  smile  even  at  that  thoughtful  moment." 
They  seem  to  have  reached  the  place  of  meeting,  where  they 
found  an  immense  multitude  already  collected,  about  half  an 
hour  before  noon.  As  other  pailies  successively  arrived,  they 
became  more  and  more  enclosed,  till  they  finally  stood  abont  the 
centre  of  the  vast  multitude.  About  half  an  hour  after  their 
arrival,  reiterated  shouts  proclaimed  the  near  approach  of  the 
great  man  of  the  day ;  Hunt  came,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music, 
and  flags  flying,  standing  up  in  ao  open  barouche,  on  the  box  of 
which  sat  a  woman,  who,  it  afterwai'ds  appeared,  had  made  no 
proper  or  original  part  of  the  show,  hut  had  only  been  hoisted 
into  the  carriage  as  it  passed  through  the  crowd,  while  a  number 
of  his  male  friends  were  seated  around  him,  "  Their  approach," 
says  Eamford,  "  was  hailed  by  one  umversal  shout  from  probably 
eighty  -thousand  persons.  'They  threaded  their  way  slowly  past 
ns,  and  through  the  crowd,  which  Hunt  eyed,  I  thought,  with 
almost  as  much  of  astonishment  as  satisfaction."  The  hustings, 
erected  ujwn  two  va  ons  stood  lo  e  to  the  pla  e  here  Bamford 
and  his  party  we  e  posted 

The  arra  gementa  made  1  y  th  a  tl  or  ties  tor  the  part  they 
were  to  act,  o  tl  e  otl  e  ha  d  are  o  be  found  authentically 
detailed  in  the  c  n  n  n  ca  ons  add  ssed  by  1  e  t  Ives  at  the 
tdme  to  tlie  government  which  were  afterwarls  laid  before  par- 
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Hament,  in  the  evidence  giyen  on  the  subsequent  trial  of  Hunt 
and  his  associates  at  York,  and  moat  distinctly  in  a  valuable  and 
interesting  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  day,  furnished  to  the 
biographer  of  Lord  Sidmouth  by  Sir  William  J.  H.  Jolliffe, 
Bart.,  M.  P.,  who,  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  15th  hussars,  was  him- 
self an  actor  in  tie  scene  he  has  described.  A  numei-ous  com- 
mittee of  magistrates  of  the  county  had  been  constantly  sitting 
since  Saturday  morning,  taking  depositions,  and  considering  what 
they  should  do.  It  seems  to  have  been  upon  considerable  hraita- 
tioa  that  they  resolved  not  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  meeting, 
hut  to  defer  the  execution  of  a  warrant  which  was  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  the  leaders,  till  the  pi-ople  had  all  assembled  and  the 
proceedings  had  commenced.  The  reaaons  for  the  adoption  of 
this  course  are  not  explained ;  it  is  only  stated  tliat  the  commit- 
tee "  contented  themselves,-"-  till  they  saw  what  the  complexion  of 
the  meeting  might  be,  or  what  circumsiances  might  arise,  with 
coming  to  this  determination  only,  which  they  adopted  iu  concur- 
rence with  some  of  the  most  intelligent  gentlemen  of  the  town." 
About  two  hundred  special  constables  had  been  sworn  io  ;  and 
the  military  force  which  they  had  at  their  command  consisted  of 
six  troops  of  the  1 5th  hussars,  which  had  been  quartered  in  the 
cavalry  barracks  near  the  town  for  about  six  weeks ;  a  ti'oop  of 
hor^e-artillery,  willi  two  guns;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  31st 
regiment  of  infantry  ;  some  companies  of  the  88th  regiment ;  the 
Cheshire  Yeomanry,  comprising  between  three  and  four  hundred 
men,  who  only  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  ;  and,  lastly,  a 
troop  of  Manchester  Yeomanry,  numbering  about  forty  members, 
chiefly  wealthy  niaster-manufacturers.  The  special  constables 
and  the  Manchester  Yeomanry  the  magistrates  retained  under 
their  own  immediate  orders ;  the  command  of  the  rest  of  the 
force  was  taken  by  Colonel  Guy  L'Eatrange,  of  the  Slst  regi- 
ment, as  the  senior  officer,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Byng 
(now  Ear!  of  Strafford),  the  general  of  the  district,  who  was  at 
his  head-quarters  at  Pontefract,  and  to  whom  it  would  appear, 
among  all  the  preparations  that  were  made,  no  intimation  had 
been  sent  of  what  was  intended  to  be  done,  or  of  the  strong  view 
that  was  taken  of  the  seriousness  of  the  emei^ency.  Of  course, 
however,  the  military  could  only  act  on  being  authorized  or 
called  upon  by  the  civil  power.  Early  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
16th,  the  constables  were  posted,  one  portion  of  them  close  to 
the  hustings  in  the  centre  of  St.  Peter's  Field,  the  rest  so  as  to 
maintain  a  communication  from  thence  to  a  private  house  on  the 
south  side  of  that  irregular  squai-e  space  of  ground,  to  whidi  the 
magistrates  repaired  about  eleven  o'clock   from   the   Star  Inn, 

1  Letter  from  Mr.  Htiy,  onu  of  tV.e  DiEgistrHtea,  to  Lord  Sidmouih,  15til  Au- 
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where  they  had  first  assembled.  The  distance  from  this  house 
to  the  hustings  was  stated  on  the  trial  at  York  to  have  been 
about  three  or  four  hundred  yai'ds,  but  it  was  probably  not  quite 
so  much ;  the  entire  extent  of  St.  Peter's  Field,  now  ail  built 
over,  was  only  between  (wo  and  three  acres.  The  military  force 
was  disposed  as  follows.  Two  squadrons  of  the  15th  hussars, 
having  been  marched  into  town  about  ten  o'clock,  were  dismonoted 
in  a  wide  street  to  the  north  of  St.  Peter's  Field,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it ;  the  Cheshii'o  Yeo- 
manry were  formed  on  their  left  in  the  samesti'eet;  of  the 
remaining  troops  of  the  hussars,  one  was  attached  to  the  artillery, 
which  took  up  a  position  between  (he  cavaJi-y  barracks  and  the 
town,  and  the  other  remained  in  charge  of  the  barracks.  The 
Manchester  Yeomanry  were  stationed  in  a  street  to  the  east  of 
the  field.  The  infantry  were  kept  in  readiness,  but  were  not 
called  upon  to  act  till  after  the  meeting  had  been  dispersed. 
The  whole  work,  as  will  presently  appear,  was  done  by  the  forty 
Manchester  Yeomanry,  and  the  two  squadrons  —  four  troops, 
or  three  hundred  and  twenty  men  — of  the  15th  hussars. 

The  band  which  accompanied  Hunt  and  his  party  on  their  ap- 
proach played  the  national  airs  of  "  Rule  Britannia"  and  "  God 
save  the  King,"  during  which,  it  is  said,  the  people  generally,  or 
many  of  them  at  least,  held  their  hats  off.  No  time  was  then  lost 
in  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  Hunt  and  his 
triends  had  mounted  the  hustings,  the  music  ceased,  upon  which 
if  was  formally  proposed  that  Mr.  Hunt  should  take  the  chair ; 
the  motion,  being  seconded,  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the 
orator,  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  took  off  his  white  hat, 
and  addressed  the  now  silent  and  listening  multitude.  He  had 
only,  however,  uttered  a  few  sentences,  when  a  confused  murmur 
and  pressure,  be^nning  at  one  verge  of  the  field,  and  rapidly 
rolling  onwards,  brought  him  to  a  pause.  The  soldiers  were  upon 
the  people. 

"Die  account  ^ven  by  Mr.  Hulton,  the  chairman  of  the  bench 
of  magistrates,  when  he  was  afterwards  examined  on  the  trial  at 
York,  was  that,  when,  after  the  meeting  had  assembled,  the  war- 
rant for  the  apprehension  of  the  refonn  leaders  was  given  to 
Nadin,  the  chief  constable,  that  person  declared  that  he  could  not 
execute  it  without  military  aid ;  upon  which  two  letters  were 
d^patched,  one  to  the  commander  of  the  Manchester  Yeomanry, 
the  other  to  Colonel  L'Estrange,  requiring  them  to  come  to  the 
house  where  the  magistrates  were.  The  yeomanry,  being  near- 
est at  hand,  made  their  appearance  first  They  came  fix)m 
Mosley  Street.  These  must  have  heen  the  troops  that  were 
seen  by  Bamford  as  he  was  retiring  from  the  ground  with  a 
friend  to  get  some  refreshment.     "  I  stood  on  tiptoe,"  he  says, 
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"  and  looked  to  the  direction  whence  flie  noise  proceeded,  and  saw 
a  party  of  cavalry  in  blue  and  white  uniform  come  trotting 
sword  in  hand  round  the  comer  of  a  garden-wall,  and  to  the 
front  of  a  row  of  new  houses,  where  they  reined  up  in  a  line." 
This  was  in  front  of  the  house  where  Ihe  nia^strates  were.  Mr. 
Hnlton  says  that  the  troop  came  up  at  a  quick  pace,  and  that,  the 
moment  they  appeared,  the  crowd  set  wp  «  tremendous  shout. 
The  shout,  as  Bamford  understood  it,  was  one  of  good-will.  It 
appears  that,  when  Hunt  first  saw  the  confusion,  he  exclaimed 
that  it  was  some  trick,  meaning,  perhaps,  an  attempt  to  frighten 
the  meeting,  and  called  to  the  people  to  be  fli-m,  and  lo  give 
three  cheers,  which  was  done.  All  parties  agree  that  after  the 
people  had  shouted,  the  yeomanry,  who  had  now  halted  about 
three  minutes,  waved  their  swords  and  advanced.  There  are 
contradictory  accounts  of  the  pace  at  which  they  endeavored  to 
move  forward ;  iu  point  of  fact,  they  appear  to  have  penetrated 
the  dense  crowd,  not  in  a  body  at  all,  or  in  any  kind  of  marching 
order,  but  singly  and  separately.  Of  course  they  were  soon 
brought  to  a  stand.  This  was  the  state  in  which  things  were 
when  the  two  squadrons  of  hossai-s  came  up,  having  made  their 
way  round  by  the  west  side  of  the  field.  "  It  was  then,"  says 
Sir  W.  Joiliffe,  "  for  the  first  time  that  I  saw  the  Manchester 
troop  of  Yeomanry!  they  were  scattered  singly,  or  in  small 
groups,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  field,  literally  hemmed  up, 
and  wedged  into  the  mob,  ao  that  they  were  powerless  either  to 
make  an  impression  or  to  escape  ;  in  fact,  they  were  in  the  power 
of  those  whom  they  were  designed  to  overawe  ;  and  it  required 
only  a  glance  to  discover  their  helpless  position,  and  the  necessity 
of  our  being  brought  to  their  rescue."  Here,  then,  was  the  sec- 
ond device  of  the  magistrates  for  the  execution  of  the  warrant 
utterly  baffled  ;  their  first  notion  was  to  intrust  it  to  Nadin,  the 
constable,  who  told  them  that  to  execute  it  with  the  force  at  his 
command  was  impossible ;  and  now  the  troop  of  armed  yeomen, 
which  was  next  tried,  and  which  had  actually  made  the  attempt, 
was  stuck  fast,  and  could  neither  advance  nor  retreat.  Mr.  Hul- 
fon'a  own  account  is  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  hussara  ar- 
rived, he  conceived  the  Manchester  Yeomanry  to  be  completely 
beaten.  When  Colonel  L'Estrange,  he  says,  asked  him  what  he 
was  to  do,  he  exclaimed  ;  "  Good  Giod,  sir,  do  yon  not  see  how 
they  are  attacking  the  yeomanry  ?  Disperse  the  crowd."  On 
this  the  woi-d  "Forward"  was  instantly  given,  the  trumpet 
sounded,  and  the  cavalry  dashed  among  the  multitude.  Their 
charge  swept  everything  before  it.  "  People,  yeomen,  and  con- 
stables," says  Sir  W.  Joiliffe,  "  in  their  confused  attempts  to  es- 
cape, ran  one  over  the  other  ;  so  that,  by  the  time  we  had  arrived 
at  ihe  end  of  the  field,  the  fugitives  were  literally  piled  up  to  a 
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eonsiclerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  ground."  As  soon  as 
he  had  given  his  ordei-s  to  Colonel  L'Estrange,  Mr.  Hiilton  tells 
us  he  left  the  window,  because  he  "would  rather  not  see  any 
advance  of  the  military."  The  hussars  generally,  Sir  W.  JoUifFe 
states,  drove  the  people  forward  with  the  flais  of  their  swords ; 
"but  sometimes,"  he  adds,  "as  is  almost  inevitably  the  case 
when  men  are  placed  in  such  situations,  the  edge  was  used,  both 
by  the  hussars,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  by  the  yeomen  also ;  but 
of  this  latter  fact,  however,  I  was  not  cognizant ;  and,  believing 
though  I  do  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  sabre -wounds  were 
caused  by  the  hussars,  I  must  stiU  consider  that  it  redounds 
highly  to  the  humane  forbearance  of  the  men  of  the  1 5th,  that 
more  wounds  were  not  received,  when  the  vast  numbers  are 
taken  into  consideration  with  whom  they  were  brought  into  hos- 
tile collision."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  he  observes, 
that  "  the  far  greater  amount  of  injuries  arose  from,  the  pressure 
of  the  routed  multitude."  The  scene  during  the  few  minutes 
that  it  took  to  effect  the  dispersion  must  have  been  terrific  id  the 
extreme.  Bamford,  who  does  not  distinguish  between  the  ad- 
vance of  the  yeomanry  and  that  of  the  hussars,  and  whose  situa- 
tion did  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  has  described  it  with  perhaps  a 
little  rhetorical  license  in  some  particulars,  but  with  probably 
little  exaggeration  of  the  general  effect.  '  Stand  fast,'  he  called 
out  to  those  around  him,  when  he  saw  the  troops  darting  forward ; 
"  they  are  riding  upon  us  ;  stand  fast."  "  And  there  was  a  gen- 
eral cry,"  he  says, "  in  our  quarter,  of  '  Stand  fast.'  The  cavalry 
were  in  confiision ;  they  evidently  could  not,  with  all  the  weight 
of  man  and  horse,  penetrate  that  compact  mass  of  human  beings  ; 
and  their  sabres  were  plied  to  hew  a  way  through  naked  held-up 
hands  and  defenceless  heads  ;  and  then  chopped  limbs  and  wound- 
gaping  skulls  were  seen ;  and  groans  and  cries  were  mingled 
with  the  din  of  that  horrid  confusion.  '  Ah  I  ah ! '  '  For 
shame  !  for  shame ! '  was  shouted.  Then  '  Break  !  break  I 
They  are  killing  them  in  front,  and  they  cannot  get  away ; '  and 
there  was  a  general  cry  of  '  Break !  breat ! '  For  a  moment 
the  crowd  held  back  as  in  a  pause  ;  then  was  a  rush,  heavy  and 
resistless  as  a  headlong  sea,  and  a  sound  like  low  thunder,  with 
screams,  prayers,  and  imprecations  from  the  crowd,  moiled  and 

sabre-doomed,  who  could  not  escape In  ten  minutes  from 

the  commencement  of  the  havoc,  the  field  was  au  open  and  al- 
m<»t  deserted  space.  The  sun  looked  down  through  a  sultry 
and  motionless  air.  ...  .  The  hustings  remaned,  with  a  few 
broken  and  hewed  tlag-staves  erect,  and  a  torn  and  gashed  banner 
or  two  dropping  ;  whilst  over  the  whole  field  were  strewed  caps, 
bonnets,  hats,  shawls,  and  shoes,  and  other  parts  of  male  and 
female  dress,  trampled,  torn,  and  bloody Several  mounds 
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of  human  beings  still  remained  where  they  had  fallen,  crushed 
down  and  smothered.  Some  of  theae  still  groaning,  others  with 
staring  eyes,  were  gasping  for  breath ;  and  others  would  never 
breathe  more.  All  was  silent,  save  those  low  sounds,  and  the 
occasional  snorting  and  pawing  of  steeds.  Persons  might  some- 
times be  noticed  peeping  from  attics  and  over  the  tall  ridgings  of 
houses,  but  they  quickly  withdrew,  as  if  fearful  of  being  ob- 
served, or  unable  to  sustain  the  full  gaze  of  a  scene  so  hideous 
and  abhorrent."  About  thirty  wounded  persons  were  carried  to 
tlie  infirmary  in  the  couree  of  that  afternoon  and  the  foUowing 
day  ;  and  about  forty  more  were  able  to  come  themselves  to  have 
slighter  injuria  looked  at  and  dressed.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
some  cases  besides  that  were  not  heard  of.  The  greater  number 
of  the  injuries  were  contusions  or  fractures ;  the  cases  of  sabre- 
wounds  do  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  twenty  or  thirty. 
Three  or  four  persons  were  wounded  on  the  evening  of  the  fatal 
day  by  tlie  fire  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  foot,  which  was  or- 
dered to  clear  the  streets,  where  the  people  had  reassembled  in 
great  numbers,  Mad  their  conduct  had  begun  to  be  threatening. 
Altogether  the  number  of  lives  lost  appears  to  have  been  five  or 
six,  including  one  of  the  special  constables,  ridden  over  by  the 
hussars,  and  one  of  the  Manchester  yeomen,  struck  off  his  liorse 
by  a  brickbat,  and  who  had  his  skull  fractured  eithor  by  the 
blow  or  tiie  fall. 

Hunt  and  some  eight  or  ten  of  his  friends  were  seiaed  by  the 
first  of  the  military  who  came  up  to  the  hustings ;  and,  being 
brought  up  before  the  magistrates  on  the  Friday  following,  were 
(hen  i-emanded  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  On  that  day  week, 
however,  by  which  time  Bamford  and  one  or  two  others  who  had 
made  their  escape  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  had  been  appre- 
hended, having  been  brought  up  again,  they  were  informed  that 
government  had  for  the  present  abandoned  that  charge,  and  that 
they  would  he  only  detained  till  they  should  find  bail,  to  be  tried 
for  the  misdemeanor  of  having  conspired  to  alter  the  law  by 
force  and  threats. 
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CHAPTER    XVn. 

The  Manchester  Massacre,  as  it  came  very  generally  to  be 
designated,  was  at  once  felt  on  all  hands  to  have  made  conductottha 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  contest  witL  Radicalism.  Msnciirater 
A  new  scene  of  that  drama  had  commenced.  Other  ™°*"  ' 
feelings  were  called  up,  and  a  chaoge  was  to  come  over  the  course 
of  action,  on  both  aides.  The  Manchester  ma^strafes  themselves 
were  probably  as  much  astonishecl  as  anybody  at  what  they  had 
done.  Many  other  Radical  meetings  had  been  held  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  but  nothing  had  happened  at  any  of  them  like 
what  had  taken  place  here.  The  dispersion  of  a  popular  meet- 
ing by  ai-med  force,  on  the  ground  solely  of  its  being  formidable 
from  its  numbers,  might  be  a  legal  proceeding,  but  similar  cir- 
cumstances had  agtun  and  again  occurred  of  late  without  its  hav- 
ing been  adopted.  Why  should  not  this  meeting  have  been  al- 
lowed to  be  held  without  being  so  interfered  with,  as  well  as  any 
of  those  that  had  preceded  it  ?  Could  not  the  public  safety  have 
been  as  effectually  preserved  now  as  on  so  many  former  occa- 
sions, merely  by  the  necessary  preparations  being  made  for  re- 
pressing any  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  people,  if  such  should 
be  attempted  ?  Or,  if  the  arrest  of  Hunt  and  his  associates  was 
necessary  or  expedient,  could  that  object  not  have  been  effected 
in  another  way  ?  If  it  would  have  been  too  hazardous  for  Nadin, 
the  peace-officer,  to  have  attempted  to  apprehend  them  during  the 
meeting,  as  Harrison  had  been  apprehended  a  few  weeks  before 
without  difficulty  at  Smithfield,  might  tbey  not  have  been  eaaly 
seized  at  any  time  either  before  the  meeting  or  after  it  ?  These 
and  other  such  questions  could  not  fful  to  surest  themselves. 
But,  above  all,  they  must  have  been  conscious  —  for  it  is  unde- 
niable, and  is,  indeed,  as  good  as  confessed  —  that,  after  all  their 
two  days'  deliberation,  they  had  allowed  the  morning  of  the  day 
of  meeting  to  come  upon  them  without  being  prepared  with  any 
determined  plan  of  action.  Their  notion  of  being  guided  by 
circumstances  was  manifestly  nothing  more  than  a  vague  hope 
that  something  might  happen  to  deliver  them  in  some  way  or 
other  from  their  indecision  and  perplexity,  and  compel  them,  as 
it  were,  to  take  some  particular  course.     Accordingly,  we  see 
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them  standing  aloof  and  doing  nothing  as  long  as  they  can. 
They  neither  attempt  to  prevent  the  meeting  taking  place,  nor 
tt.'  arrest-  the  popular  leaders  on  their  way  to  it.  Then,  one  fe- 
■vorable  opportunity  having  thus  teen  let  slip  after  another,  they 
clutch  as  if  in  desperation  at  what  seems  their  last  chance  of 
doing  anything.  It  is  determined  that  the  forty  Manolieater  yeo- 
men shall  attempt  to  walk  their  horses  up  to  the  hustings  through 
the  densely  packed  and  all  but  impenetrable  multitude,  whose 
closing  around  each,  and  separating  him  from  his  comrades,  as 
soon  as  he  had  moved  a  few  yards  forwaid,  was  inevitable.  This 
was  not  to  be  guided  by  circumstances,  but  to  be  driven  on  by 
the  impulse  of  trepidation  or  passion.  All  that  followed  was  the 
resnlt  of  the  failure, of  this  attempt,  which  could  not  but  fail. 
It  is  clear  that  the  order  to  the  hussars  to  clear  the  ground  was 
the  thought  of  the  instant.  Up  to  that  moment  no  such  proceed- 
ing had  been  contemplated  or  dreamt  of.  The  people  were  not 
allowed  to  assemble  in  order  that  they  might  be  swept  off  the 
ground  by  a  charge  of  cavalry.  The  dbpersion  and  bloodshed 
were  not  premeditated ;  they  were  the  convubive  effort  of  the 
authorities  to  extricate  themselves  from  a  danger,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, into  which  a  previous  felse  step  had  precipitated  them.. 
Perhaps  a  sounder  judgment  might  have  seen  that  the  yeomanry, 
after;  they  had  entered  the  crowd,  were  not  in  so  much  peril  as 
they  appeared  to  be  in  to  Mr.  Hulton ;  hat,  however  this  may  have 
been,  the  grand  mistake  had  been  committed  in  placing  them  in 
that  position.  That  this  was  a  blunder  was  demonstrated  by 
what  immediately  ensued  —  was  acknowledged  by  the  magis- 
trates ihemselvea  in  the  very  »ext  order  they  issued.  Nor  was 
the  ftiilure  one  the  blame  of  which  was  to  be  laid  upon  circum- 
stances having  turned  out  otherwise  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  the  experiment  was  much  the  same  as  if  the  forty  yeo- 
men had  been  ordered  to  advance  through  the  water  upon  a  ves- 
sel lying  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  at  sea.  It  was  an  experiment 
which  could  not  succeed  in  any  circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  however  wanting  in  discretion  they  may 
conauet  have  shown  themselves,  however  grievous  an  error  in 
of  the  gov-  judgment  they  may  have  committed,  it  does  not  appear 
™™™*'  that  the  Manchester  magistrates  can  be  made  out  to 
have  done  anything  absolutely  illegal  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  of  course  justified,  on  the  sworn  informations  they  had  re- 
ceived, in  issuing  their  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Hunt  and  his 
associates ;  the  warrant  could  be  legally  executed  at  the  time 
when  the  attempt  to  execute  it  vvas  made  j  and  any  resistance,  or 
supposed  i-esistance,  to  the  officer  intrusted  with  it,  might  be 
legally  put  down  by  any  available  force  which  appeared  to  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose.     This  was,  no  doubt,  the  view  of  the 
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case  wHch  determined  the  government,  under  the  advice  of  the 
law-ofiicera,  to  notify  immediately  their  sanction  of  what  had 
been  done.  The  statement  which  Lord  Sidraouth  afterwai-da 
made  in  parliament '  was,  that  the  account  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Manchester  reached  ministers  on  Tuesday  night ;  that  on 
Wednesday  one  of  the  ma^trat«3,  accompanied  by  another  gen 
tleman,  arrived  in  town  to  g^ve  the  government  the  fullest  infor- 
raation  on  all  the  circumstances  ;  that  a  cabinet  council  was  im- 
mediately summoned,  at  which  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General 
were  present;  that  the  two  gentlemen  from  Manchester  gave 
minute  dettula  of  everything ;  and  that  the  law-otficera  then  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  was  com- 
pletely justified  by  the  necessity  under  which  they  acted.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  flret  thing  the  Home  Secretary  did  upon  this  was  to 
write  to  the  Prince  Regent.  The  reply  of  his  royal  highness  was 
despatched  by  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomiield  on  the  19th,  from  the 
Eoyal  George  yaclit,  off  Christehurch.  It  conveyed  the  Regent's 
"  approbation  and  high  commendation  of  the  conduct  of  the  mag- 
istrates and  civil  authorities  at  Manchester,  as  well  as  of  the  offi- 
cers and  troops,  both  regular  and  yeomanry  cavalry,  whose  firm- 
ness and  effectual  support  of  the  civil  power  preserved  the  peace 
of  the  town  on  that  most  critical  occasion."  Lord  Sidmouth 
then,  on  the  21et,^  addressed  letters  to  the  Earls  of  Derby  and 
Stamford,  the  lords  lieutenants  of  Lsmcashire  and  Cheshire,  inti- 
mating that  he  had  been  commanded  by  the  Prince  Regent  to 
request  that  their  lordships  would  express  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  two  counties  who  were  present  at  Manchester  on  the  16th, 
"  the  great  satisfaction  derived  by  his  royal  highness  from  their 
prompt,  decisive,  and  efficient  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  tranquillity."  Lord  Sidmouth's  defence  of  the  course 
ho  thus  took  is  stated  as  follows  by  his  biographer;*  "Lord  Sid- 
mouth was  aware  that  this  proceeding  would  subject  him  to  the 
charge  of  precipitation ;  but  he  was  acting  upon  what  he  consid- 
ered an  essential  principle  of  government  —  namely,  to  acquire 
the  confidence  of  the  magistracy,  especially  in  critjeal  times,  by 
showing  a  readine^  to  support  them  in  aU  honest,  reasonable, 
and  well-intended  acts,  without  inquiring  too  minutely  whether 
they  might  have  performed  their  duty  a  little  better  or  a  little 
worse.  So  impressed  was  his  lordship  with  the  importance  of 
this  principle,  that  he  constantly  declared  in  after-life,  that,  had 
the  question  recurred,  he  should  again  have  pureued  a  course  the 
policy  of  which  was  not  less  obvious  than  its  justice.  If,  indeed, 
the  government  had  left  those  ma^strates  exposed  to  the  storm 
of  popular  indignation,  until  the  verdict  gainst  Hunt  and  his  as- 

1  Debate  of  33d  Nov.  1S19 ;  Hnnsard,  xli.  p.  24. 

2  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  iii.  p.  2S2.  '  Ibid, 
vol.  n.                              IT 
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Bodat^  in  the  sncceeding  y  ar  had  d  m  rated  the  legality  of 
their  conduct,*  the  magistr     y  at  1  m     t,  from  the  dread  of 

abandonment,  have  failed  n  du  y  t  a  ds  that  royal  authority, 
which  either  could  not,  or  would  not  &tand  by  them  in  the  hour 
of  peril ;  and  thus,  in  all  probability,  the  most  calamitous  conse- 
quences would  have  ensued."  It  would  appear,  however,  that, 
althoagh  the  Home  Secretary  had  the  concurrence  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  step  which  he  look,  fbey  were  not  unanimous  in 
adopting  the  view  upon  which  he  acted.  Mr.  Twiss  has  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  letter  of  Lord  Eldon's  to  his  brother,  Sir 
William  Scott,  without  date,  but  evidently  written  about  this 
time,  in  which  his  lordship  says ;  ^  "  Without  all  doubt  the  Man- 
cheater  mag^trates  must  be  supported ;  iml  they  are  very  gen- 
&rdS,y  hlamed  here.  For  my  part,  I  think  if  the  assembly  was 
on^  an  ualanoful  assembly,  that  task  will  be  difficult  enough  in 
sound  reasoning.  If  the  meeting  was  an  overt  act  of  treason, 
ibsir  justification  ia  complete."  Eldon,  who  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  meeting  was  an  overt  act 
of  treason,  and  that  the  previous  Birmingham  meeting  was  the 
8(une  —  his  argument  being,  aa  he  afterwards  stated  it  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  "that  numbers  constituted  force,  and  force  (er- 
ror, and  terror  illegality " —  pressed  for  having  the  prisonera 
indicted  for  treason,  but  was,  as  we  have  seen,  overruled.  It 
was,  it  seems,  on  the  25th  that  Lord  Sidmouth  informed  the 
Begent  that  the  evidence  against  Hunt  and  his  associate.s  "  did 
not  afford  sutficieut  ground '  for  proceeding  against  tliem  for  high 
treason  ;  but  that  it  fully  warranted  a  prosecution  for  a  treasona- 
ble conspiracy,  which  would  be  instituted  immediately,  ia  order 
that  the  bill  of  indictment  might  be  presented  to  the  grand  jury 
at  the  ensuing  aummer  assizes  for  the  county  of  Lancaster." 
Tins  was  done  accordingly,  and  true  bills  were  found  against 
Hunt  and  nine  others. 

Meanwhile  the  utmost  excitement  had  been  produced  by  the 
Genraai  proceedings  at  Manchester  all  over  the  country.  On 
oMsitement.  t(,g  22^,  immediately  on  reading  the  newspaper  ac- 
count. Sir  Francis  Bui'dett  addressed  a  public  letter  to  (he  elee- 
tors  of  Westminster,  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates 
in  the  most  unmeasured  terms.  For  this  the  Attorney-General 
immediately  proceeded  against  him  by  an  ear  officio  information  for 
libel.  Meetings,  at  which  strong  resolutions  agsunat  both  the 
magistrates  and  the  government  were  passed,  were  held  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  An  address  in  this  spirit,  presented  to 
1  The  legality  of  the  conduct  of  the    whalevEf  in  tliB  verdict  on  that  occ*. 

of  the  queatiouB  at  issue  on   Hunt's        «  Life  of  Lord  F.ldon,  ii.  p.  338. 
trial,  uor  of  course  vias  it  citlier  de-        »  Life  of  Loid  Sidmouth,  iii.  p.  263. 
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the  Regent  in  the  beginning  of  Soptember,  from  the  common 
council  of  the  city  of  London,  drew  from  iiis  royal  highness  a 
reply,  in  which  he  told  jta  authors  that  he  received  their  address 
with  deep  regret,  and  that  they  appeared  to  know  little  or  noth- 
ing either  of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  the  late  meeting 
at  Manchester  or  of  those  which  attended  it.  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  addresses  to  the  same  effect,  some  more,  some  less 
strongly  expressed,  being  sent  in  from  "Westminster,  Norwich, 
Tork,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Nottingham,  and  many  other  towns. 
Of  the  county  meetings  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  the 
county  of  York,  which  was  held  on  the  14th  of  October,  and  at 
which  20,000  persons  were  supposed  to  have  been  present. 
Among  those  who  signed  the  requisition  to  the  high  sheriff  was 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  his  lordship  was  also  present  at  the  meet- 
ing ;  for  which  acts,  as  they  were  considered,  of  open  oppceition 
to  the  government,  he  was  immediately  dismissed  from  his  office 
of  lord  lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding.  Before  this  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Lanark,  had  sent  a 
subscription  of  501.  to  the  committee  for  the  relief  of  the  Man- 
chester sufferers,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  expressed 
the  alarm  that  had  been  excited  in  his  mind  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August  had  been  interrupted. 
There  were  not,  however,  wanting  some  addresses  and  dedara- 
tions  on  the  other  side  from  the  smaller  towns  and  counties ;  and 
a  few  associations  for  rfuaing  troops  of  yeomanry  in  aid  of  the 
civil  powers  were  formed  in  Scotland  and  in  the  nortli  of  Eng- 
land. The  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  also  threw 
out  a  number  of  bills  presented  to  them  against  individuals  be- 
longing to  the  Manchester  Yeomanry,  for  cutting  and  mwraing 
with  hitent  to  kill  in  St.  Peter's  Field  ;  and  the  proceedings  of 
an  laquest  which  sat  for  nine  days  at  Oldham,  on  the  body  of  one 
of  the  persons  killed  at  the  meeting,  after  having  been  character- 
iaed  by  every  species  of  irregularity  and  confusion,  were  at  last 
quashed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  On  the  whole,  the  dis- 
position of  the  classes  possessed  of  property  still  was  generally 
to  rally  round  and  support  the  government,  even  although  the 
more  reflecting  among  them  might  not  see  reason  to  approve  of 
everything  that  had  been  done  in  the  contest  with  the  democrati- 
cal  party.  The  opinion  of  one  class  of  the  ministerial  adherents 
may  be  considered  to  be  expressed  in  a  passage  of  one  of  Mr. 
Ward's  letters,  written  from  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  October ;  ^ 
"  What  do  reasonable  people  think  of  the  Manchester  business  ? 
I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  ma^strates  were  in  too  great  a 
bmry,  and  that  their  loyal  zeal,  and  the  nova  gloria  in  armia, 
tempted  the  yeomanry  to  too  liberal  a  use  of  the  sabre ;  in  short, 

1  Letters  of  Wie  Earl  o(  Dudley,  p.  230. 
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that  tiieiv  conduct  has  given  some  color  of  reason  to  the  com- 
piaiots  and  anger  of  the  Jacobins.  The  approbation  of  govern- 
ment was  probably  given  as  the  supposed  price  of  support  from 
the  Tories  in  that  part  of  the  countrj." 

But  in  that  portion  of  the  population  where  sympathy  with 
Tomperof  the  radical  reform  agitation  was  naturally  the  moat 
the  people,  strongly  felt  and  the  most  widely  diffused,  the  only 
feeling  produced  by  the  attack  on  the  Manchester  meeting  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  keenest  exasperation  and  thirst 
for  revenge.  There  was  no  diminution  of  the  audacity  which  had 
hitherto  characterized  the  reform  movement.  Large  meetings 
of  the  working  classes  were  held  in  rapid  succession  in  all  the 
manufacturing  districts,  at  which  the  most  inflammatory  speeches 
were  delivered,  and  the  most  daring  resolutions  passed.  It  was 
evident  that  a  more  resolute  and  dangerous  spirit  than  ever  had 
been  awakened  in  the  popular  mind.  Tet  it  is  worthy  of  rennark 
that  no  attempt  was  anywhere  made  by  the  authorities  to  repeat 
the  course  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Manchester  magistrates, 
unless  we  are  to  except  an  uncalled-for  interference  with  a  meeting 
held,  about  the  middle  of  September,  at  Paisley,  which  produced  a 
state  of  disturbance  and  riot  that  lasted  for  three  days,  and,  having 
extended  to  Glasgow,  was  not  put  down  without  the  military  hav- 
ing been  called  out  and  employed  in  both  towns.  All  the  other 
meetings  that  were  held,  both  assembled  and  disper^sed  in  peace. 
But  the  sfafe  of  feeling  that  everywhere  prevailed  among  the 
operatives  was  such  as  excited  the  greatest  Misiety  and  appre- 
hension. The  communications  received  by  government  repre- 
sented the  country  as  being  almost  on  the  eve  of  an  insurrection. 
Indeed,  ministers  were  led  at  one  time  to  believe  that  a  plan  had 
been  arranged  for  a  general  rising  on  a  particular  day  (the  let 
of  November).  The  facts  may  have  been  exaggerated  iu  many 
cases  by  design  or  by  fear ;  but  that  the  popular  temper  was  in 
a  highly  combustible  and  alarming  state,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

A  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  laws  for  the  repression  of 
DeUbemtiQae  sE^i^ioo  was  One  of  the  first  feelings  inspired  in  minis- 
ofgorem-  ters  and  many  of  their  adherents  by  the  events  of  the 
™°''''  16th  of  August  at  Manchester.    So  early  as  on  the  19th 

of  that  month,  Lord  Bedesdale,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth,^ 
while  maintaining  the  very  strong  doctrine,  that  "every  meeting 
fiir  radical  reform  was  not  merely  a.  seditious  attempt  to  undermine 
thii  existing  constitution  of  government  by  bringing  it  into  hatred 
iind  contempt,  but  was  an  overt  aet  of  treasonable  conspiracy 
against  that  constitution  of  government,  including  the  king  as  its 
head,"  admits  tJiat  "  something  more  explicit  was  now  required," 
and  suggests  that  a  declaratory  law  should  be  passed, "  to  remove 
'  Life  of  Lord  Sidmonth,  iii.  p.  228. 
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all  doubt  of  tlie  treasonable  criminality  of  such  assemblies." 
About  the  same  time  we  find  Lord  Eldon  writing  to  his  brother : ' 
"  In  fact,  the  state  of  our  law  is  so  inapplicable  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances, that  we  can't  meet  the  present  case ;  and  I  am  as 
convinced  as  I  am  of  my  existence,  that  if  parliament  don't  forth- 
with aissemble,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  but  to  let  those 
meetings  take  place,  reading  the  Biot  Act  if  there  be  a  riot  at 
any  of  them."  Lord  Sidmouth  accordingly,^  early  in  September 
proposed  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  parliament  should  be  assembled 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  premier  was  then  opposed  to  the  sug- 
gestion i  a  cabinet  council,  which  met  on  the  15th  of  September, 
came  to  no  decision ;  another,  which  met  on  the  21st,  decided 
against  Sidmouth's  views :  but  at  a  third  meeting,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  an  order  for  the  assembling  of  parliament  on  the  33d 
of  November  was  agreed  upon. 

The  session  was  accordingly  opened  on  that  day  by  the  Prince 
Regent  in  pereon.  Amendments  to  the  address  were  sesaion  of 
moved  by  the  opposition  in  both  Houses,  and  long  de-  piThameo* 
hates  ensued  —  that  in  the  Commons  extending  over  two  nights, 
and  till  live  o'cloclt  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day ;  but  the 
ministerial  majorities  on  the  division  were  159  to  Si  in  the 
~,oi-ds,  and  381  to  150  in  the  Commons.  A  collection  of  papers 
elative  to  the  internal  state  of  the  country  having  then  been  pre- 
sented by  command  of  the  Prince  Regent,  four  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Lords  on  the  39t!i  of  November :  one  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  prevent  Delay  in  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  Cases  of  Misdemeanor ; "  the  three  others,  by 
Lord  Sidmouth,  entitled,  severally,  "An  Act  to  prevent  flie  Train- 
ing of  Persons  to  the  Use  of  Arms,  and  to  the  Practice  of  Mili- 
tary Evolutions  and  Exercise  ; "  "An  Act  for  the  more  effectual 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Blasphemous  and  Seditious  Li- 
bels ; "  and  "An  Act  to  authorize  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  certain 
disturbed  Counties,  to  seize  and  detain  Arms  col!ecl«d  and  kept 
for  purposes  dangerous  to  the  Public  Peace  ;  to  continue  in  force 
until  the  15th  of  March,  1822."  On  the  3d  of  December,  Lord 
Castlereagh  introduced  in  the  Commons  a  bill  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  subject  certain  Publications  to  the  Duties  of  Stamps  npon 
Newspapers,  and  to  make  other  Regulations  for  restraining  the 
Abases  arising  from  the  Publication  of  Blasphemous  and  Seditious 
Libels ; "  and  on  the  1 7th  of  that  month,  Lord  Sidmouth  introduced 
in  the  Lords  a  bill  entitled,  "An  Act  for  more  effectually  prevent- 
ing Seditious  Meetings  and  Assemblies ;  to  continue  in  force  untQ 
the  end  of  the  session  of  parliament  nest  after  five  years  from 
the  passing  of  the  Act."  These  measures,  which  became  memor- 
able  under  the  designation  of  the  Six  Acts,  were  sti^nously  re- 

1  LifeofLordEldonjii.  p.  337.       *  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  iii.  p.  280,  &o. 
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aisted  at  every  stage  ;  but  they  were  all  eventually  passed.  Both 
Houses  then  adjourned,  on  the  29th  of  December,  to  the  15th  of 
February,  1820. 

In  this  interval,  an  event  occurred,  without  occasioning  any 
Daatii  of  change  whatever  except  only  of  certain  names  and 
Stoj'an" '  ^'^^'™^i  which,  if  it  had  happened  twenty  or  even  fif- 
1820.  teen  years  before,  might  possibly  have  given  a  new 

movement  to  the  whole  political  system  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe.  Yet  it  was  not  without  a  momentary  pause  of  solemn 
and  even  somewhat  tender  emotion  that  all  ranks  of  the  people 
received  the  announcement  that  the  old  King  was  no  more.  After 
a  seclusion  of  nearly  ten  years,  Geoi-ge  III.  died  at  Windsor,  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  29th  of  Janoary,  1820,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  this  age,  and  the  sixtieth  of  his  reign.  The 
death  of  his  majesty  had  been  preceded  by  that  of  hia  fourth 
son,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  his  tifty-thh-d  year,  on  the  93d  of  the 
same  month.  Thus,  within  httle  more  than  two  years,  had  been 
taken  away  the  King  and  Queen,  the  actual  wearers  of  the  crown, 
the  daughter  and  only  child  of  him  by  whom  it  was  inherited, 
and  the  father  of  her  to  whom  it  was  eventuaUy  to  fall.  The 
birth  of  that  other  daughter  and  only  child,  our  present  gracious 
sovereign,  had  taken  place  on  the  2ith  of  May,  1819.  In  the  same 
year,  a  son  had  also  been  bom,  on  the  26th  of  March,  to  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  ;  a  daughter,  who  died  on  the  same  day,  the 
27th  of  March,  to  the  Duke  of  Clareneo;  and  a  son  on  the  27th 
of  May,  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

There  had  been  a  subsidence,  for  some  time  before  tlie  Man- 
chester massacre  of  August,  1819,  of  the  sedition  and  Retivai  of 
rebellious  intentions  of  the  sufferers  and  demagogues  «*Mon. 
who  had  caused  a  panic  to  the  government,  and  a  portion  of  the 
country  magistracy  of  England  and  Scotland,  The  extensive 
conspiracy  supposed  by  the  ruling  powers  had  never  existed ; 
and  the  separate  parties  of  malcontents  who  had  employed  the 
leisure  and  relieved  the  painful  thoughts  of  poverty  in  seditious 
moveraeats,  had  become  fii-ed  of  fruitless  efforts,  of  disappoint- 
ment in  their  leaders,  and  of  that  feilure  in  combination  which  is 
the  invariable  lot  of  the  ill-infonned  and  inexperienced,  when 
they  aim  at  objects  too  large  for  their  powers.  Their  funds  fell 
off;  their  drillings  ceased  from  non-attendance  ;  and  they  dropped 
back  into  their  sad  homes,  to  mutter  there  their  discontents,  or 
wait  for  better  days.  But  the  Manchester  affair  and  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  roused  them  again  as  by  an  express  summons  ; 
and  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November,* 
there  was  a  busy  reorganization  of  the  associations  of  the  dis- 
contented, who  put  aside  their  mutual  quarrels  to  carry  on  the 
grand  one  with  the  government.  It  was  in  November  that  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,'  who  held  a  high  office  in  the  establishment  of 
the  King,  was  accosted  at  "Windsor  by  a  man  named  Edwards, 
who  kept  a  small  shop  at  Eton  for  the  sale  of  plaster  casts,  and 
who  gave  information  of  a  desperate  plot  ag^nst  the  ostoatrart 
ministei's.  This  information  was,  of  course,  immedi-  c™«^«oi'- 
alely  communicated  to  Lord  Sidmouth.  Edwards  was  taken 
into  the  pay  of  the  Home  OfSce  ;  and  the  police  were  employed 
to  verify  his  statements  during  the  months  when  he  stimulated 
the  purposes  of  the  conspirators,  and  received  their  coulidence, 
in  order  to  betray  them,  day  by  day,  to  his  paymasters.  It  was 
after  the  affair  became  known  to  the  government,  that  an  emis- 
sary of  Oliver  the  spy  appeared  at  Middleton  and  elsewhere, 

'  Edinburgh  Beview,  xxxiii.  p.  Sll.      ^  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  iii.  p.  SIS. 
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and  told  of  other  agents  who  were  goiug  about  the  country  with 
the  same  commission* — to  engage  the  discontented  to  join  in  the 
plot  of  TWstlewood  and  his  comrades  to  assassinate  the  ministers, 
seize  the  Bank,  the  Mansion-house,  and  the  Tower,  and  establish 
a  provisional  government.  The  discontented  refused  to  join. 
The  scheme  was  too  horrible  and  too  foolish.  In  the  end  it  ap- 
peared that  tlie  number  involved  was  very  small ;  so  small  that 
the  affair  would  scarcely  deserve  a  place  in  history,  but  for  the 
atrocity  of  the  plan,  and  the  illustration  the  event  affords  of  the 
working  of  the  spy  system  adopted  by  the  government  of  the  day. 
The  leader,  Thistlewood,  was  a  desperate  man  ;  too  yindictive 
about  his  private  wrongs  to  mal;e  much  pretence  of  patriotism. 
He  had  been  engaged  with  the  Watsons,  and  acquitted  on  his 
trial  for  that  matter.'  After  his  acquittal,  he  had  sent  a  chal- 
lenge to  Loi-d  Sidmouth ;  and  this  piece  of  audacity  had  pro- 
cured him  a  year's  imprisonment.  He  came  out  of  jail  thirsting 
for  the  blood  of  the  minislcr.  He  drew  about  him  a  few  igno- 
rant and  desperate  men ;  and  they  would  have  attempted  the 
deed  at  once  —  in  the  autumn  of  1819  —  but  for  a  series  of  acci- 
dents which  delayed  the  enterprise,  and  gave  time  for  an  aggra- 
vation of  their  wickedness  by  the  arts  of  Edwards  the  informer. 
"When  the  affair  had  been  delayed  till  Christmas,  there  came  the 
dispersion  of  the  intended  victims  for  the  holidays ;  and  then  the 
death  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the  royal  funerals  ; 
and,  perhaps,  Edwards,  who  furnished  the  party  with  so  much 
information  about  the  ministers,  might  have  told  the  conspirators 
how  uncertain  was  the  tenure  of  office  by  their  enemies,  who 
were  very  near  going  out  immediately  on  the  accession  of  George 
rV. ,  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  procui-e  him  a  divorce  from 
his  Queeu.^  The  first  record  of  the  existence  of  the  plot  is  in 
a  note  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  the  5th  of  January, 
wherein  he  states,  that  he  had  "just  heard  that  Lord  Sidmouth 
had  discovered  another  conspiracy."  On  Saturday,  February 
19th,  it  was  resolved  by  the  gang  to  murder  the  ministers,  each 
at  his  own  house ;  and  without  further  delay,  as  their  poverty 
would  not  allow  them  to  wait  any  longer.  On  the  Tuesday,  how- 
ever, Edwards  infonned  them  that  there  was  to  be  a  cabinet  din- 
ner at  Lord  Harrowby's  the  next  day.*  Thistlewood  sent  out 
for  a  newspaper,  to  see  if  this  was  true  ;  and,  finding  it  to  be  so, 
remarked :  "  As  there  has  not  been  a  dinner  so  long,  there  will, 
no  doubt,  be  fourteen  or  sixteen  there ;  and  it  will  be  a  rare 
haul  to  murder  them  all  together,"  Thus  it  was  settled.  Some 
of  their  number  were  to  watch  Lord  Harrowby's  house  to  see 
that  no  police  or  soldiers  were  brought  there.      One  was  to  call 

'  Bamford,  i.  p.  77.  =  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  iii.  p.  310. 
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with  a  note  while  the  ministers  were  at  dinner  ;  and  the  others 
were  then  to  rush  in,  to  commit  the  murders,  carrying  bags  in 
which  to  bring  away  the  heada  of  Lords  Sidmooth  and  Castle- 
reagh.  Tlien  they  were  te  fire  the  cavalry  barracks,  by  throw- 
ing fire-halls  into  the  straw-sheds ;  and  the  Bank  and  Tower 
were  to  be  taken  by  the  people,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  rise 
upon  the  spread  of  the  nevra. 

Edwards  was  not  the  only  traitor.  A  man  named  Hidon,^  who 
afterwai-da  fouad  himself  well  recompensed  by  the  gift  of  a 
hackney-coach,  went  from  this  final  council  to  warn  Loi-d  Har- 
I'owby,  by  putting  a  letter  into  his  hand  during  his  ride  in  the 
Park.  No  notice  was  apparently  taken.  The  preparations  for 
dinner  went  on  at  Lord  Harrowby's  till  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening ;  but  the  guests  did  not  arrive.  The  Archbishop  of 
York,  who  lived  next  door,  happened  to  give  a  dinner  that  even- 
ing ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  cariiages  deceived  those  of  the  con- 
spirators who  were  on  the  watch  in  the  street,  till  it  was  too  late 
to  give  warning  to  their  comrades,  who  had  assembled  in  a  stable 
in  Cato  Street,  near  the  Edgeware  Road. 

While  the  conspirators  were  arming  themselves  in  a  room 
above  this  stable,  fay  the  light  of  one  or  two  candles,  the  minis- 
ters, having  dined  at  home,  met  at  Lord  Liverpool's ;  ^  where 
they  awaited,  in  great  anxiety,  the  tidings  of  what  the  police  and 
soldiers  had  done.  When  the  news  arrived,  it  was  bad.  One 
of  the  police  had  been  stabbed  through  the  heart,  and  Thisile- 
wood  had  escaped.  This  was  owing  to  the  soldiers  not  liaving 
been  ready,  as  ordered,  to  torn  ont  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
police  proceeded  without  them ;  and  Smithers,  the  man  who 
was  killed,  mounted  the  ladder  which  led  from  the  stable  to  the 
upper  room.  Thistlewood  stabbed  him,  and  blew  out  the  light ; 
and  aftei'  the  exchange  of  a  few  shots  in  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion, several  of  the  conspii'ators  escaped.  A  reward  of  lOOOt 
was  immediately  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Thistlewood ; 
bat  he  was  taken  before  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  bed 
at  a  friend's  house  in  Moorflelds.  When  aboitt  fourteen  of  the 
conspirators  had  escaped,  the  soldiers  arrived,  and  c 
remainder  of  the  party  —  nine  prisoners  —  and  their  a 
amrannitJon. 

On  the  pablication  of  the  "  Gazette ,"  the  nest  morning,  with 
the  piwclamation  of  the  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  Thistle- 
wood, London  was  thrown  into  consternation,'  from  the  natural 
supposition  that  this  plot  was  but  the  first  movement  of  a  great 
insurrection.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  extended 
beyond  the  few  desperate  men  who  were  immediately  concerned 

'  Life  of  Lord  Sidmoulh,  iii.  p,  317.  2  ibid,  p.  315. 
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in  it.  The  vigilance  of  the  goTernment  and  the  magistral^ 
throughout  the  iiingdom  detected  no  moi-e  schemes  of  rebellion, 
though  there  were  Hying  mmors  from  time  to  time  of  marches 
of  armies  of  Radicals,  who  were  to  burn  the  towns  and  over- 
turn  the  throne.  Those  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
a  distinct  recollection  of  those  times  are  astonished 
now  lo  thiiik  how  great  was  the  panic  which  could  exist  without 
any  evidence  at  all;  how  prodigioua  were  ihe  Badical  forces 
which  were  always  heard  of,  but  never  seen  ;  how  every  shabby 
and  hungry-looking  man  met  on  the  road  was  pronounced  "  a  Ead- 
ical;  "  how  country  -  gentlemen,  well  armed,  scoured  the  fields 
and  lanes,  and  met  on  heaths  to  fight  the  enemy  who  never  came ; 
and  how,  even  in  the  midst  of  towns,  young  ladies  carried  heavy 
planks  and  ironing-boards,  to  barricade  windows,  in  preparation 
for  sieges  from  thousands  of  wbels,  whose  footfall  was  long  hs- 
tened  for  in  vain  through  the  darkness  of  the  night.  This  imag- 
inary state  of  the  limes  was  used  by  the  alarmists  as  an  ai^u- 
ment  against  popular  education  (among  other  purposes  to  which 
it  was  turned)  ;  the  plea  being  liat  the  leaders  of  the  Radicals, 
having  circulated  proclamations,  must  be  able  to  write  ;  and  that 
this  fact  sufficiently  pi-oved  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  discon- 
tented dumb. 

On  the  next  Sunday,  February  27th,  the  ministers  pubKcly 
returned  thanks  tor  their  preservation,  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  St 
James's.  The  King,  who  was  at  Brighton,  recovering  from  his 
dangerous  illness,  was  supplied  daily  with  a  miuut*  account  of 
the  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  conspirators.^  What  he  heard 
seems  to  have  failed  to  convince  him  of  the  true  causes  and  ex- 
tent of  the  treasonable  schemes  of  the  day ;  for  in  the  speech 
delivered  by  commission  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, on  the  13th  of  March,  the  following  notice  is  taken  of  the 
recent  disturbances :  *  "  Deeply  as  his  majesty  laments  that  designs 
The  KEng's  and  practices  sucb  as  those  which  you  have  been  recent- 
Bpeeoh.  \y  called  upon  to  repress,  should  have  existed  in  this 

iree  and  happy  country,  he  cannot  sufficiently  commend  the  pru- 
dence and  firmness  with  which  you  directed  your  attention  to  the 
means  of  counteracting  them.  If  any  doubt  had  remained  as  to 
the  nature  of  thMe  principles  by  which  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  nation  weresoseriou3lymanaced,orof  the  excesses  to  which 
they  were  likely  to  lead,  the  flagrant  and  sanguinary  conspiracy 
which  has  lately  been  detected  must  open  the  eyes  of  the  most 
incredulous,  and  must  vindicate  to  the  whole  world  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  those  measures  to  which  you  thought  it 
necessary  to  resort,  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  kingdom," 

1  Life  of  Lord  Sjdmouth,  iil.  p.  321,        ^  Annual  Register,  1820,  p.  SS. 
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On  the  20th  of  April,  Thistlewood  was  condemned  to  death, 
aiter  a  trial  of  three  days  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  he  and  his 
four  priticipal  accomplices  were  executed.  Five  more  who 
pleaded  guilty  had  their  punishment  commuted  to  transportation 
for  life ;  and  one,  who  appears  to  have  heen  present  at  Cato 
Street  without  heing  aware  of  the  object  of  the  meeting,  received 
a  free  pardon."-  The  question  which  must  nest  occur  to  every 
one  is,  what  became  of  Edwards  ? 

He  was  never  punished;  and  to  what  extent  he  was  rewarded 
has  never  been  certainly  known.  That,  after  having  been  at  the 
point  of  starvation,  he  was  soon  able  to  assist  Thistlewood  with 
"  some  pounds  "  at  need,  is  known ;  ^  and  that  some  of  the  con- 
spirators attributed  their  treason  to  his  instigation ;  and  that  he 
went  about,  giving  away  hand-grenades  and  divers  weapons  of 
atrocious  device,  and  endeavoring  to  persuade  many  persons  to 
blow  up  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  tliat  he  was  not  brought 
forward  as  a  witness  in  the  trials  of  the  conspirators,  nor  himself 
ever  arrested  as  a  participator  in  their  designs.  On  the  spfn  and 
day  after  the  execution  of  Thistlewood,  Alderman  Wood  fnf™iiera. 
brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  House,'  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  this  man  ;  and  renewed  the  subject  on  the  9th  of  May,^  adduc- 
ing depositions  from  many  persons  which  had  been  brought  be- 
fore him  in  his  magisterial  capacity,  chai^ng  Edwards  with  the 
promulgation  of  horrible  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  the  min- 
isters and  the  parliament,  and  with  many  direct  attempts  to 
reduce  needy  men  to  join  in  these  schemes.  The  infoi-mation 
farther  showed  that  he  had  then  been  living  for  six  weeks  in  great 
aflncuce,  under  an  assumed  name,  in  the  house  of  a  schoolmaster, 
in  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  his  host  having  no  idea,  till  in- 
formed by  Edwards  himselti  whom  he  was  harboring.  No  per- 
mission, however,  was  given  by  government  for  justice  to  over- 
take this  wretch.  The  ministerial  members  enlarged  on  the 
necessity  of  employing  such  agency  for  government  purposes 
in  critical  times ;  drew  nice  distinctions  between  the  offices  of 
spy  and  informer;  disputed  about  tlie  amount  of  Edwards's  new 
affluence;  ridiculed  Alderman  Wood,  and  his  supposition  that 
the  Home  Office  would  proceed  against  Edwards  on  the  depo- 
sitions furnished  to  Lord  Sidmouth  by  magistrates ;  and  imaily 
negatived  the  motion  for  a  select  committee,  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  this  acknowledged  traitor."  From  that  time,  Ed- 
wards disappeared ;  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  but  an 
occasional  rumor  that  he  was  living  in  Ireland,  or  on  the  conti- 
nent, in  ease  and  affluence.  He  escaped  ponisliment  from  the 
hands  of  man ;  but  his  case  was  so  flagrant  and  so  universally 

1  Annual  Register,  1820,  p.  ^.  ^  Hansard,  i.  (Second  Series,)  p.  290. 

»  Hansard,  i.  p,  B4.  *  Ibid.  p.  242.  5  ib[d.  p.  293. 
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underetoood,  that  probably  no  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  suf- 
ferers from,  jjoverty  and  ignorance  whom  he  eDdeavored  to  seduce 
■would  have  escbanged  conditions  with  bini,  loaded  as  his  name 
was  with  infamy,  and  his  soul  with  the  doom  of  his  victims. 

In  Scotland,  an  outbreak  occurred  this  spring.  At  the  end  of 
Keiiition  in  MuTch,^  a  vaguc  alarm  began  to  spread  of  some  ap- 
SeoUmd.  proaohing  disturbance ;  and  the  peaceable  work-people 
were  visited  by  commands,  from  unknown  quarters,  to  cease 
their  work.  On  Sunday,  April  2d,  a  treasonable  proclaination 
was  found  posted  up  on  the  walls  all  through  Glasgow,  inviting 
the  people  to  effect  a  revolution,  and  commanding  a  cessation 
of  all  labor.  On  the  Monday  morning,  everybody  stood  idle,  to 
see  what  was  going  to  happen ;  all,  except  the  people  of  some 
cotton-mills,  wbo  went  to  work  as  usual,  but  dared  not  return 
after  breakfest.  Nothing  ensued,  except  the  calling  out  of  the 
military  and  the  prepiirations  of  the  magistracy  for  defence 
against  some  attaclt  of  whose  nature  they  were,  and  ever 
remained,  entirely  ignorant;  for  the  alarm  continued  a  mystery. 
Two  days  aftei'wards,  one  of  the  Stirlingsbii-e  Yeomanry  was 
met,  near  Kilsyth,  by  a  party  of  armed  men,  who  demanded  his 
weapons.  Some  shots  were  exchanged,  and  the  man  returned 
to  Kibyth.  A  detachment  of  twenty  men  was  immediately  sent 
out  to  scour  the  roads ;  and  they  found  a  party  of  rebels,  about 
fifty  in  number,  posted  on  some  high  ground  in  Eonnymuir. 
The  rebels  made  some  resistance,  but  were  soon  overpowered, 
some  being  wounded^  and  nineteen  made  prisoners.  It  appeared 
that  most  of  these  poor  creatures  had  been  tempted  hither  from 
Glasgow,  in  the  expectation  of  joining  an  army  of  four  or  five 
thousand  men,  who  were  to  take  the  Carron  Iron-works,  and  thus 
supply  themselves  with  artillery.  On  the  side  of  the  authorities, 
no  death  was  caused  but  that  of  a  horse  ;  but  the  commanding 
officer  and  three  of  his  party  were  wounded.  This  is  the  affair 
which  Koes  by  the  name  of  the  Battle  of  Bonnymuir.  Numer- 
ous arrests  were  made  in  various  parts  of  Scotland ;  but  the 
excitement  caused  was  not  great,  and.  soon  at  an  end.  In  a  few 
days,  everybody  was  at  work  again,  as  if  nothing  had  happened ; 
and  the  trials,  which  took  place  in  July  and  August,  engaged 
little  attention.  Of  the  persons  convicted,  all  were  pardoned 
except  three ;  of  these,  two  had  been  active  at  Bonnymuir,  and 
the  third  was  one  of  tho.^e  reckless  agitators  who  were,  at  that 
time,  the  curse  of  the  sufffering  classes  of  sodety. 

It  was  while  the  Cato-Street  conspirators  were  lying  in  prison 
Trials  of  ttu,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Manchester  movement —  Hunt 
Radicals.  (^j,|j  [1J3  companions  —  underwent  their  trial,  and  re- 
ceived sentence.     The  inlervenin,';  months  had  done  much  to  un- 

1  Annual  Register,  1820,  p.  37. 
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deceive  some  of  Hunt's  followers  as  to  the  character  of  their 
leader,  and  the  prospects  of  any  cause  intrusted  to  such  hands. 

In  the  close  intercourse  of  imprisonment  and  prepai'ation  for 
trial,  Hunt  lost  all  the  attributes  of  the  hero,  with  which  the 
credulous  ima^nations  of  his  admirers  had  invested  bim  when 
he  played  tbe  orator.  One  of  these,  hia  fellow  -  prisoner,  de- 
clares that  he  coiild  not  endure  to  entertain  an  unworthy  opinion 
of  any  of  his  comrades,  and  least  of  all  of  him  who  occupied 
such  a  position  as  Hunt's,  '■  I  deemed  ail  reformers  as  good  as 
myself, "  declares  Bamford ;  "  and  I  knew  that  I  could  answer 
for  the  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  my  own  intentions.  It 
was  not  until  years  had  elapsed,  that  observation  and  reflection 
enabled  me  to  penetrate  the  mist  which  had  so  long  enveloped 
m.e ;  then  it  was  that  I  became  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  past 
transactions,  and  of  the  character  of  some  who  had  been  jny 
political  friends  and  fellow- workers  in  the  cause  of  reform," ' 
The  evidence  was  pretty  clear  in  the  ease  of  Hunt,  as  Tbeaema, 
soon  as  he  was  lodged  in  Lancaster  Caatle,  where  he  gos""- 
"gave  way  to  fits  of  impatience  because  no  one  appeared  to 
bail  him  ;"  "generally  made  use  of  the  strongest  terms  he  could, 
at  the  moment,  command ; "  and  showed  "  exhibitions  of  violent 
feeling."^  In  London,  it  appeared  that  "he  became  annoying 
and  offensive,  and  his  best  friends  were  sometimes  compelled  to 
defend  themselves  by  not  being  at  home."  On  his  return  from 
Lancaster  to  Manchester,  as  he  sat  "  on  the  bos-seat,"  the  hero 
of  the  procession,  there  was  that  in  his  manners  which  made  his 
ingenuous  admirer  "  almost  doubt  whether  he  who  loved  him- 
self so  well  could  ever  really  love  his  country  for  its  own  sake."  ' 
"  Hunt  continually  doffed  his  hat,  waved  it  lowly,  bowed  grace- 
fully, and  now  and  then  spoke  a  few  kind  woi'ds  to  the  people  ; 
but  if  some  five  or  ten  minutes  elapsed  without  a  huzza  or  two, 
or  the  still  more  pleasing  sounds, '  Hunt  forever  ! '  he  would  rise 
from  his  seat,  turn  round,  and  cursing  poor  Moorhouse  in  limbs, 
soul,  or  eyes,  he  would  say:  '  Why  don't  you  shout,  man?  why 
don't  yoH  shout  ?  Give  them  the  hip ! ' "  When  the  buri-ah  was 
produced  by  the  "  hip  "  of  the  panting  and  hoarse  subaltern  be- 
hind, "  be  would  resume  his  seat,  and  the  bowing  and  hat-waving 
went  on  as  before."  On  the  trial,  when  the  defence  was  to  begin 
in  the  afternoon,  by  which  time  the  audience  might  probably  be 
weary,  Hunt  reveals  himself  again  to  the  humbler  defendants  : 
" '  Now,  Bamford,  1  'II  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  if  called  this 
aflernoon  ;  you  must  talk  against  time.'  '  Talk  against  time ! 
what 's  that  ? '  '  Tou  must  talk  to  put  on  lime,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  calling  upon  me,  under  any  circumstances,  to-night.' "  ' 
Then  came  the  denouncing  in  court  of  his  fiiend  Carlile,  at  thai 

1  Bamford,  ii.  p.  73.         ^  Ibid.  pp.  5,  41,         «  Ibid.  p.  21.         »  Ibid.  p.  76. 
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time  under  puuisliment ;  and  next  — "  llie  worst  thing  "  his 
admii'er  "  ever  knew  him  do  "■ — ■  slandering  Mrs.  Thistlewood. 
Here  was  enough ;  the  clmrra  of  the  moh-orator  was  dissolved. 
"  At  times  I  had  some  difBculty  to  avoid  latigliing  in  Hunt's 
feee ;  at  times  I  was  vexed  at  heing  a  party  in  audi  a  piece  of 
contemptible  vanity.  I  contrasted  all  this  glare  and  noise  with 
the  useful  results  of  calm,  soher  thought,  and  silent  determina- 
tion ;  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  when  once  out  of  this,  I 
would  not,  in  future,  he  a  party  in  such  trumpery  exhibitions  — 
in  the  unworthy  setting  up  of  the  instrument  instead  of  the 
principle  of  a  great  cause."*  This  is  but  a  fair  representation 
of  the  relation  between  the  demagogue  and  his  followei-a  in  all 
critical  times  of  any  state;  and  if  such  critical  times  cannot  but 
arise  in  every  stfite  from  the  inevitable  inequalities  of  human 
condition,  tliose  have  much  to  answer  for  who,  by  needlessly 
abridging  liberty  of  popular  speech  and  action,  stimulate  the 
powers  of  the  demagogue,  and  the  passions  of  the  shnple  and 
ignorant,  who  know  of  no  better  leader. 

The  simple-minded  men  who  had  followed  Hunt  were  surprised, 
when  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  privy  council,  at  the  actual 
appearance  and  manners  of  the  rulers  of  the  land,  whom  they 
had  regarded  as  their  cruel  persecutors.  They  found  no  cruelty 
and  ferocity  in  the  faces  and  demeanor  of  the  tyrsoits  :  the  "  good- 
looking  person  in  a  plum-eolored  coat,  with  a  gold  ring  on  the 
small  linger  of  his  left  hand,  on  which  he  sometimes  leaned  liis 
head,"  while  eying  the  prisoners  —  Lord  CasOereagh;  or  the 
person  who  addressed  them -^ Lord  Sidmouth  —  "a  tall,  square, 
and  bony  figui-e,  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  with  thin  and 
rather  gray  haii-,  forehead  broad  and  prominent,"  and  whose 
"  mild  and  intelligent  eyes  "  looked  forth  from  "  cavernous  or- 
bits ; "  his  "  manner  affable,  and  much  more  encouraging  lo  free- 
dom of  speech  than  "  had  been  expected.*  Perhaps  there  was 
something  of  the  same  surprise  on  the  other  side.  It  certainly 
appears  that  the  prisoners  were  treated  with  kindness  and  re- 
spect by  the  great  men  they  had  lo  deal  with,  from  the  Home 
Secretary  to  the  police  officials,  when  the  parties  were  brought 
fece  to  face.  If  they  could  have  known  each  other  better  before- 
hand —  their  feelings,  ideas,  and  interests  —  perhaps  there  would 
have  been  no  Six  Ads  on  the  one  hand,  or  Spa-fields  and  Man- 
chester meetings  on  tlie  other.  As  it  was,  the  leaders  and  com- 
rades of  the  discontented  had  to  take  their  trial  at  York,  on  the 
16th  of  this  month  of  March,  1 820  ;  they  were  found  guilty,  and 
were  to  appear  for  judgment,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  at 
the  end  of  April.  They  were  found  guilty  of  unlawful  assem- 
Uing,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  and  inciting  to  contempt  and 

i  Bamford,  li.  p.  22.  ^  Ibid.  i.  p.  106. 
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hatred  of  the  goveniraent ;  and  their  sentences  were  various 
term»  of  imprisomneiit,  in  different  jails,  and  the  giving  of  large 
securities  for  future  good  behavior.  Hunt  spent  the  next  two 
years  and  a  half  in  Ilchester  jail,  whenee  he  sent  forth  incessant 
complaints  of  bad  treatment  —  compMats  which  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  efforts,  natural  in  such  a  man,  to  keep  himself  in 
the  eye  of  the  world,  as  his  followers  appear  to  have  heen  satis- 
fied with  the  usage  they  met  with  in  their  several  places  of  con- 
finement. Some  of  them  learned  certain  lessons,  through  the 
experience  of  their  adventures,  which  enlightened  them  as  to  the 
causes  of  social  evils  which  they  had  hoped  to  remedy  by  politi- 
cal action.  They  found,  on  occasion  of  the  trial,  that  "  among 
us  at  York,"'  "  the  same  really  contemptible  feeling  of  classism, 
the  curse  of  England  and  liglishmen,  and  of  Englishwomen 
also,  existed  in  too  great  a  degree  among  the  witnesses.  There 
were  the  '  broad-cloth  '  and  the  '  narrow-cloth '  ones  —  the  rich 
and  the  poor ;  and  the  former  seldom  sought  opportunities  for 
intercommunication  with  the  latter,  but  rather  shunned  them." 
The  cottclusion  drawn  is  one  which  it  is  worth  some  suffering  to 
arrive  at:^  —  "First  of  all,  [for  men]  to  respect  themselves; 
next,  to  invite  to  a  respectfijl  equality  by  uuoffending  manners  ; 
and,  thirdly,  to  assert  their  right  position  in  society,  by  withhold- 
ing the  smallest  deference  to  mere  assumption.  This  would  be 
quite  sufficient,  without  rudeness  or  noise,  to  restore  the  natural 
balance  of  society."  Such  conclusions,  arrived  at  by  men  whose 
action  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  their  time,  are  a  worthy  subject 
of  historical  record. 

One  other  trial,  for  the  seditions  of  the  preceding  year,  re- 
mained, —  that  of  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  and  a  coadjutor,  Mr. 
Harrison,  for  their  conduct  and  speech  at  a  meeting  in  favor  of 
parliamentary  reform,  at  Stockport,  in  July,  1819.  The  sentence 
was  eighteen  months'  imprisonment,  and  Uie  giving  of  securities 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

With  the  new  reign,  new  inteiests  opened,  —  mterests  so  gen- 
eral, and  admitting  of  such  overt  expression  that  the  spies  and 
secret  agitators  who  had,  of  late,  become  the  curse  of  the  coun- 
try, found  themselves  driven  from  then  diaboliial  game  fbey 
are  not  traceable  among  the  scenes  ani  movements  whit-h  were 
now  to  engross  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  fix  the  attention  of 
the  world. 

1  Bamford,  ii.  p.  89.  2  (bid,  p.  90. 
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The  one  thing  that  men  said  to  each  other,  in  England  and 
abroad,  when  they  heard  the  news  of  the  death  of  George  III., 
was,  that  never  had  there  been  an  accession  to  the  throne  more 
merely  nominal.  The  new  King  had  virtually  reigned  for  eight 
years  i  his  opinions  and  character,  in  the  office  of  ruler,  were 
well  known ;  and  there  would  be  no  change  of  ministry.  There 
would  be  a  royal  funeral,  a  public  mourning,  a  new  parliament, 
and  a  new  regal  title ;  and  that  would  be  alL  This  saying, 
which  appeared  a  truism,  turned  out  not  to  be  exactly  true. 

The  King  having  died  on  Saturday,  January  29,  1820,  the 
Aocession  of  meeting  of  the  privy  council  took  place  on  Sunday, 
^^"'Beiv.  ivhen  the  new  sovereign  declared  his  accession,  and 
took  the  oaihs ;  and  on  Monday  he  was  prodaimed.'  For  some 
days  he  had  been  ill ;  and  almost  before  hiii  proclamation  itas 
over,  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  danger  from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  During  that  week  there  was  an  expectation  that  this 
would  prove  the  shortest  reign  in  English  history  —  the  sharp- 
est lesson  ever  given  as  to  the  nearness  of  the  throne  to  the 
grave ;  but  after  a  sti'uggle  of  nine  days,  the  disease  was  over- 
come, and  the  business  of  a  new  reign  proceeded. 

The  demise  of  the  crown  having  happened  during  the  parlia- 
mentary recess,  the  two  Houses,  in  obedience  to  the  bidding  of 
the  law  in  such  cases,  met  immediately  —  that  is,  on  the  Sunday, 
when  the  Lords  were  sworn  in.  The  Commons  had  to  wait  till 
Monday,  for  the  return  to  town  of  the  Lord  High  Steward.  After 
the  administration  of  the  oaths,  both  Hoiises  adjourned  to  the 
day  ailer  the  royal  funeral,  which  was  to  tsike  place  on  the  16th 
of  Februaiy.  During  this  interval,  while  people  in  the  streets 
were  talking  of  the  singular  quietness  and  absence  of  change 
under  this  new  reign,  so  that  the  i-esignation  of  ministers  had 
been  a  mere  form,  those  miaisfers  were  in  daily  expectation  of 
being  dismased  by  their  sovereign,  while  their  heads  were  in 
boorly  danger  from  Thistlewood  and  his  gang,  whose  quarrel 
with  them  was  as  holders  of  the  offices  which  they  believed 
themselves  about  to  vacate. 
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The  King,  while  yet  suspended,  as  it  were,  over  the  grave,  waa 
planning  to  begin  life  anew.  He  required  perempto-  PMiuonof 
rily  from  his  ministers  that  they  should  procure  him  a  dsQaeen. 
divorce  ; '  and  they,  unable  to  endure  the  idea  of  such  a  Bcandal, 
pMitively  refused.  On  the  ISth  of  February,  Lord  Sidmonth, 
in  a  uote  to  Earl  Talbot,  in  apology  for  not  having  written 
sooner,  said :  ^  "If  you  knew  how  the  day  was  passed,  you 
would  not  be  surprised  at  the  omission.  The  government  is  in  a 
very  strange,  and,  1  must  acknowledge,  in  a  precarious  state." 
The  ministers  remained  in  office  by  a  compromise  on  this  point 
which  afterwards  cost  them  dear.  They  induced  the  King  to  drop 
the  subject  by  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  tJie  Queen  remain- 
ing quietly  abroad,  which  she  would  no  doubt  do  if  impunity 
from  divorce  were  granted  her  on  that  condition ;  and  they 
re'wJily  promised  to  gratiiy  the  King's  wishes,  if  she  should  return 
10  give  any  trouble  When  they  gave  this  piomiw,  they  little 
undoistood  the  woman  they  had  to  deal  «ith,  or  the  dispositioD 
ot  the  English  people  to  succor  and  protect  the  unhappy  and 
oppressed,  iirespective  of  the  muial  merits  or  dements  oi^  the 
sufFeier 

No  pity  can  be  too  deep  for  the  misfortn»e«  of  all  the  parties 
involved  in  the  unhappy  maniage  nhich  the  Kmgwas  uin-., 
now  bent  on  having  dissolved.  In  the  early  days  marriajje 
wheji  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  heart  which  "'^'  ^' 
might  have  expanded  and  wanned  under  happy  domestic  influ- 
ences, his  feelings  were  cruelly  dealt  with ;  he  was  under  the 
common  doom  of  English  princes,  forbidden  to  marry  where  he 
loved.  He  was  not  gratified  in  his  natural  wish  to  travel  abroad, 
where  he  might  possibly  have  seen  some  lady,  included  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  whom  he  might  have 
loved.  He  knew  himself  to  be  disliked  by  his  parents ;  and  it 
was  almost  inevitable  that  he  should  seek  solace  in  an  illicit  love, 
and  in  extravagant  pleasures.  He  loved  Mrs.  Fitaherbert ;  and 
plunged  into  debt  so  deep  that  it  caused  parliament  two  months' 
debate  to  settle  how  he  should  be  extricated.  By  this  debate, 
and  some  misunderstandings  about  his  debts,  bis  feelings  were 
exasperated ;  and  it  was'in  a  spirit  of  recklessness  that  he  agreed 
lo  marry  somebody  —  anybody  —  chosen  for  him  by  the  King. 
He  looked  upon  his  marri^e  as  a  state  necessity,  and  as  an  un- 
avoidable method  of  getting  his  debts  paid.  The  King  decided 
that  he  should  marry  the  Princess  Carolme  of  Brunswick,  the 
second  daughter  of  the  King's  sister  ;  and  commands  were  sent  to 
Lord  Malmesbury,  at  Hanover,  to  repmr  to  Brunswick,  to  ask 
the  Princess  Caroline  in  marriage  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.     No 
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diBcretion  was  allowed  to  Lord  Malmesbnry  '  —  no  time  for  ob- 
servation —  no  opportimity  for  making  any  cautionary  represen- 
tations. All  was  considered  settled  before  the  negotiator  saw  the 
poor  yonng  creature  who  thought  herself  the  most  fortunate  of 
princesses.  "  All  the  young  German  princesses  had  learned 
English,  in  hopes  of  being  Princess  of  Wales."  ^  The  tale  of 
this  courtship  read  now,  aiter  the  event,  is  truly  sad.  The  gay 
flights  of  the  young  bird  before  going  into  the  net,  and  the  dos- 
ing down  of  her  fate  upon  her,  make  the  heart  ache.  "The 
Princess  Caroline  much  embarrassed,"  says  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury  in  his  Diary,*  "  on  my  first  being  presented  to  her ;  pretty 

face  —  not  expressive  of  softness  —  her  figure  not  graceful 

Vastly  happy  with  her  future  expectations.  The  Duchess  [the 
mother]  full  of  nothing  else  —  talks  incessantly."  If  this  Duch- 
ess conld,  for  a  single  moment,  have  seen  what  she  had  to  answer 
for  in  her  miseducation  of  her  daughter,  it  might  have  made  her 
dumb  with  grief  and  shame,  instead  of  talkative  with  triumph ; 
but  she  was  not  a  woman  who  could  feel  responsibility.  She 
was  no  more  able  to  think  and  feel  on  behalf  of  her  daughter 
than  her  brother,  the  King  of  England,  on  hshalf  of  his  son ; 
and  the  wretchedness  of  their  children  in  marriage  was,  therefore, 
assured  beforehand.  As  for  the  fether,  the  Duke  of  Bninswick, 
"  he  entered  fully  into  her  future  situation  —  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  character  of  the  Prince,  and  of  the  Inconveniences  which 
would  result,  almost  with  equal  ill  effect,  either  from  his  liking 
the  Princess  too  much  or  too  little.  He  said  of  his  daughter : 
'  Elle  n'est  pas  bete,  mais  elle  n'a  pas  de  jugement  —  elle  a  ^ta 
61ev4e  s^verement,  et  U  le  felloit.'  —  {She  is  no  fool ;  but  she 
has  no  judgment  She  has  been  severely  brought  up :  and  it 
was  necessary.)  He  desired  me  to  advise  her  never  to  show  any 
jealousy  of  the  Prince.'*  As  for  tliis  severity  of  training.  Lord 
Malmesbury  certainly  thought  less  well  of  the  method  than  those 
who  had  adopted  it.  He  says;^  "  If  her  education  had  been 
what  it  ought,  she  might  have  turned  out  excellent ;  but  it  was 
that  very  nonsensical  one  that  most  women  receive  —  one  of 
privation,  injunction,  and  menace."  And  how  had  it  issued  ? 
Her  lather  observes,  "that  his  daughter  writes  very  ill,  and 
spells  ill,  and  he  was  desirous  that  this  should  not  appear." " 
"  Princess  Caroline  very  missish  at  supper.  I  much  fear  these 
habits  are  irrecoverably  rooted  in  her.  She  is  naturally  curious 
and  a  gossip ;  she  is  quick  and  observing,  and  she  has  a  sUly 
pride  of  finding  out  everything." '  "  Argument  with  the  Princess 
about  her  toilet.     She  piques  herself  on  dressing  quick ;  I  dis- 

•1  DiflrieB  and  CorraapondaDoe  of  the  Earl  of  Mnlraesl)iirv,  iii.  p.  147. 
2  Diaries,  iii.  p.  161.  ^  ibifl.  p.  us.  4  ibid.  p.  139. 

s  Ibid.  p.  189.  s  Ibid.  p.  181.  '  Ibid.  p.  193. 
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approve  this.  She  maintEuns  her  point.  I,  however,  desire 
Madame  Eusche  to  explain  to  her"  what  a  neat  toilet  is.  "  She 
neglects  it  sadly,  a,iid  is  offensive  from  this  neglect."  ^  "  It  ia 
remarkable  how  aniaaingly,  on  this  point,  her  education  has  heen 
neglected,  and  how  much  her  mother,  although  an  Englishwomaii, 
was  inattentive  to  it,"  ^  While  such  was  her  training,  her  natu- 
ral qualities  were  good ;  and  if  they  had  bad  fair  scope  in  pri- 
vate life,  would  have  made  her  happy  and  heloved.  "  Next  to 
Princess  Caroline  at  table,"  says  tixa  diarist.  "  She  improves 
very  much  on  a  closer  acquaintance  ;  cheei'ful,  and  loves  laugh- 
ing." '  On  board  ship,  "  impossible  to  be  moce  cheerful,  more 
accommodating,  more  everything  that  is  pleasant,  than  the  Prin- 
cess ;  no  difficulty,  no  childish  feiire,  all  good-humor."  *  A  preg- 
nant remark  in  tins  Diary  stiikea  the  reader  now  as  the  aentence 
of  her  doom.  "  Walk  with  Sir  B.  Boothby.  We  regret  the 
apparent  facility  of  the  Princess  Carohne's  character,  her  wajit 
of  reflection  and  substance  ;  agree  that  with  a  steady  man  she 
would  do  vastly  well,  but  with  one  of  a  different  description 
there  are  great  risks."  "^  And  while  the  Princess  was  "vastly 
happy  with  her  future  expectations,"  the  King  of  England  was 
writing  to  her  mother  that  he  hoped  his  nieee  would  not  liave 
too  much  liveliness,  and  that  she  would  lead  a  sedentary  and 
retired  life.  "  These  words  shock  the  Princess  Caroline,"  Lord 
Malmesbury  says.'  She  heard  of  some  otlier  things  too,  which 
had  a  sobeiTng  effect.  "  It  put  a  curb  on  her  desire  for  amuse- 
ment —  a  drawback  on  her  situation,  and  made  her  ffeeJ  that  it 
was  not  to  be  all  one  of  roses."  ' 

How  wretched  it  was  to  be,  was  too  plain  in  a  moment  to 
the  only  witness  of  the  first  interview,  Lord  Malmesbury,  The 
Princess  kneeled,  as  she  had  been  insti'ucfed,  and  the  Piince 
raised  lier  "  gracefully  enough."  He  instantly  left  her ;  and  be- 
fore she  had  seen  any  other  member  of  the  feioily,  vented  to  the 
Queen  bis  dislike  of  the  young  stranger  whom  he  was  to  make 
his  wife  in  three  days.  She,  meantime,  left  thus  alone,  "  was  in 
a  state  of  astonishment,"  and  inquired  whether  the  Prince  was 
always  like  this.  She  had  but  too  much  reason  to  know  soon, 
tliat,  to  her,  he  was  to  be  always  like  this.  Meantime,  she  found 
him  very  fat,  and  not  nearly  so  good-Iookii^  as  his  portrait. 
Her  only  friend  in  England  reports,^  that  "  she  was  disposed  to 
further  crilJcisms  on  this  occasion,  which  would  have  embarrassed 
me  very  much  to  answer,  if  luckily  the  King  had  not  ordered  me 
to  attend  him."  A  more  desolate  creature  than  he  left  behind 
him  never  claimed  pity  from  the  lowliest  who  has  any  one  to 
love. 

1  Dianas,  iii,  p.  201.         "  Ibid,  p.  204.        =  Ibid,  p.  162.        *  Ibid.  p.  208. 
*  Ibid.  p.  176.  s  Ibid.  p.  133.       '  Ibid.  p.  19T.       b  ibid.  p.  210. 
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The  marriage-ceremony  took  place  three  days  after.  Lord 
Malmeabary  records  that  "the  Prince  was  very  civil  and  grtt- 
cious  ;  but  I  thought  I  could  perceive  he  was  not  quite  sincere, 
and  certainly  unhappy ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  he  had  manifestly 
had  recourse  to  wine  or  spirits."  ^ 

Such  was  the  marriage  which  the  husbaod  desired,  as  soon  as 
he  became  Iting,  to  have  dissolved.  From  the  beginning  he  had 
attached  his  wife  by  no  conjugal  qualities;  he  had  never  re- 
spected her  rights,  or  considered  her  feelings ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less a  great  relief  to  both  when  she  went  abroad  to  live  — a  step 
which  she  had  taken  some  years  before,  in  1814.  Careless  as  he 
had  been  of  her  rights  and  her  feelings,  he  watched  her  conduct ; 
and  when  rumora  spread  of  inlidehty  on  her  side,  he  sent 
abroad,  in  1818,  a  commission  to  collect  evidence,  and  to  observe 
her  proceedings.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  one  who  could 
not  be  made  to  understand  anything  of  feminine  reserve  or  i-oyal 
dignity  while  yet  in  her  father's  house,  should  lay  lierself  open 
to  the  criticism,  both  of  enemies  and  ordinary  observers,  when 
her  womanly  feelings  had,  for  a  course  of  years,  been  outi'aged, 
and  her  genial  affections  repressed;  when  she  had  been  long 
deserted  by  hei-  husband,  and  separated  from  her  child.  Abroad, 
she  escaped  from  the  heartless  set  among  whom  she  wns  doomed 
to  dwell  at  home ;  and  she  enjoyed,  the  more  by  contrast,  the  free- 
dom of  continental  maimers.  Whatever  might  be  the  truth  about 
the  extent  of  her  indiscretions,  her  freedom  was  certainly  more 
than  her  chief  enemy,  her  husband,  chose  to  permit.  Their  only 
child  was  dead,  and  now  he  was  eager  to  render  himself  free  for 
another  marriage. 

The  wife  was  not  unprepared  for  the  persecution  which  now 
awaited  her ;  for  she  had  I^d  more  than  one  taste  of  it  already. 
She  had  been  sent  to  reside  at  Blackheath,  in  her  early  marriage- 
days,  in  a  sort  of  court  banishment ;  and  there  her  most  trivial 
proceedings  were  watched,  and,  at  length,  her  servants  were 
brought  up  before  the  Lords  charged  with  the  "  delicate  investi- 
gation," and  closely  examined,  without  any  previous  warning  to 
their  mistress  or  themselves.  She  was  declared  innocent  of  all 
serious  offence ;  and  the  King,  her  father-in-law,  would  have  in- 
vited her  to  court;  but  her  husband  would  not  hear  of  such  an 
atonement.  According  to  all  the  testimony  of  the  lime,  she  con- 
ducted hei-self  extremely  well  under  these  trying  circumstances. 

Mr.  Perceval  was  her  adviser  at  that  time;  and  at  that  time 
he  made  a  mistake  very  injurious  to  her  and  to  himself.  He 
collected  and  had  printed  all  the  documents  connected  with  the 
"  delicate  investigation,"  probably  in  the  hope  of  damaging  the 
Prince  and  his  friends  ;  but  ho  presently  perceived  that  the  step 
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would  injure  no  one  more  than  the  woman  whose  name  had 
iilready  been  so  cruelly  abused.  A  copy  of  "  the  hook,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  stolen  off  his  table  one  day ;  and  he  had  to  pay 
bribes  to  the  amount  of  £10,000  before  he  could  be  sure  of  its 
being  suppressed.  The  wisest  thing  the  Princess  could  now  have 
done,  would  have  been  to  remain  on  the  spot  where  she  had  been 
justified.  But  her  life  was  intolerably  irksome  to  her  ;  and  she 
went  abroad  in  1814,  against  the  advice  of  her  friends,  in  the  hope 
of  breathing  more  freely.  But  a  watch  was  set  on  hev  there  too. 
Sir  Joha  Leach,  first  law-adviser  to  the  Prince,  declared  that,  in 
order  fo  prepare  for  a  divorce  suit,  certain  competent  persons 
should  be  sent  to  Italy,  to  collect  evidence  there  against  the 
Princess  ;  and  a  commission  was  accordingly  appointed,  uader 
the  sanction  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Liverpool,  to  cany  on  another 
"delicate  investigation," — but  this  time  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  accused.  It  was  this  Milan  commission  which  sapplied 
the  evidence  on  which,  at  last,  the  prosecution  proceeded,  —  evi- 
dence which  was  scouted  by  the  common  sense  and  decency  of 
all  England. 

Aa  the  time  approached  when  the  Princess  was  likely  to  be- 
come Queen  of  England,  indications  were  given  of  the  The  auean 
treatment  she  would  receive  at  that  crisis.  Our  am-  n^™"*- 
bassadors  abroad  were  instructed  to  prevent  her  admission  at 
foreign  courts,  by  refusing  to  countenance  any  such  admission. 
They  were  not  to  afford  her  any  official  reception,  or  recognition 
whatever  ;  and  at  home,  the  last  insult  was  offei-ed  her,  by  the 
omission  of  her  name  from  the  liturgy,  when  that  of  her  husband 
took  its  place  there  as  king.  But  for  this,  she  might  probably 
have  remained  abroad,  and  given  no  further  trouble.  The  min- 
isters consented  to  this  omission ;  and  thereby  destixiyed  the 
effect  of  their  compromise  with  the  King.  Their  object  was  to 
avoid  the  scandal  of  a  public  prosecution,  which  they  were  aware 
would  bring  the  crown  info  contempt;  and  yet  to  avoid  recognie- 
ing  her  as  a  queen  who  could  preside  over  a  court.  They  did 
not  know  the  spirit  of  the  English  people,  or  they  would  have 
seen  that  the  crown  could  not  be  more  degraded  than  by  the 
persecution  of  a  woman,  by  excluding  her  from  tlie  public 
prayers  of  tlie  nation.  By  this  act  they  at  once  created  that 
peculiar  interest  which  is  beautifully  indicated  by  the  saying  of 
Mr.  Denman,  that  if  she  had  her  place  in  the  prayer-book  at  all, 
it  was  in  the  prayer  for  "  all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed." 
The  news  of  this  insult  reached  her  in  Italy ;  and  she  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool,  to  demand  the  insertion  of  her 
name  in  the  liturgy,  and  announce  her  intention  of  returning  (o 
England. 

She  came.     The  ministers  were  bound  by  their  promise  to  the 
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King  to  obtain  a  divorce.  "Her  promptitucle  and  courage," 
The  Qneen'a  observes  Mr.  Ward,*  "  confounded  her  opponents,  and 
retncn,  gained  her  the  favor  of  the  people.   Whatever  one  may 

Jane,  1620.  |.]jjjj]j  yf  ijgj.  conduct  in  other  respects,  it  is  impossihle 
not  to  give  her  credit  for  these  qualities."  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  left  for  bei'  to  do  but  to  throw  herself  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  England,  unless  she  chose  to  acquiesce  in  an  impu- 
tation of  infamy.  In  IRome,  the  guard  of  honor  appropriated  to 
her  as  Queen  of  England  was  refused  to  her  by  Cardinal  Gon- 
salvi,  on  the  ground  of  her  iion-recognition  at  home.  The  Em- 
peror of  Austria  had  before  declined  receiving  any  kind  of  visit 
from  her;  and  she  found  herself  an  outcast  wherever  any  inter- 
course with  the  British  court  existed.  She  had  no  course  but  to 
admit  herself  guilty,  or  come  home,  and  meet  the  consequences. 

The  first  queenly  honors  she  received  were  from  the  garrison 
of  Dover,  whose  commandant,  having  been  served  with  no  oi-ders 
to  the  contrary,  of  course  oiFered  the  customary  salute.  Her 
landing  took  place  on  Taesday  the  6th  of  June.  An  immense 
multitude,  in  holiday-dress,  received  her  with  acclamations,  when 
she  set  foot  on  English  ground,  after  an  absence  of  six  years. 
An  address  was  presented  to  her  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dover, 
that  evening ;  and  her  reply,  which  pleased  them,  flew  over  the 
country,  which  was  eager  to  catch  her  first  words.  She  declared 
herself  happy  to  find  herself  again  in  the  bosom  of  a  noble  and 
generous  nation ;  and  expressed  her  hope  that  the  time  would 
come  when  she  should  be  permitted  to  do  what  she  could  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  her  husband's  subjects.  Her  journey  to 
London,  and  her  progress  through  the  streets,  were  one  continued 
triumph ;  and  tlie  shouts  of  the  multitude  who  thronged  Pall 
Mall  must  have  been  heard  through  every  corner  of  the  palace 
where  her  husband  sat  meditating  his  plans  for  her  degradation. 
His  mind  could  not  have  been  more  fuD  of  the  contemplation 
than  was  that  of  almost  every  subject  in  his  kingdom.  "  This 
scandalous  history,"  writes  Mr.  Ward,'  jnst  afl^er  that  time,  "  holds 
entire  possession  of  men's  minds,  to  the  discredit,  as  well  as  the 
disadvantage  of  the  country.  Brougham's  proposition,  yesterday, 
seems  a  reasonable  one,  that  certain  days  should  be  set  apart  for 
transacting  the  real  business  of  the  country."  The  "  discredit," 
the  immoral  influence,  the  obstruction  to  the  public  business,  are 
imputable  to  the  King,  and  those  who  had  pledged  themselves  to 
support  his  proceedings,  and  who  had  driven  a  desolate  creature 
BO  hard  that  she  could  not  but  turn  to  meet  her  pursuers.  Lord 
Eldon  talked  of  his  conscience,  as  usual ;  while  its  operation 
seemed  rather  extraordinary  to  observers  like  Lord  Dudley,  in 
whose  letters  we  find  a  remark  on  "the  example  of  the  present 

1  Lord  Dudley's  Letters,  p.  954.  ^  ii,id.  p.  a^G. 
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Lord  Chancellor,  who,  having  kept  her  coDscience  then,  keeps 
her  offended  husband's  now  —  and  all  for  the  puhiie  good !  " 

From  the  moment  of  the  annouucement  of  the  Queen's  ap- 
proach, the  cabinet-councils  had  been  fi'equent  and  proti'acted. 
The  minieters  met  twice  in  a  day,  and  remained  in  consultation 
for  houi-s.  While  the  multitude  on  the  beach  at  Dover  were 
shouting  their  welcome,  the  King  was  going  in  state  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  was  unusually  crowded,  to  give  the  royal  assent 
to  several- bills  already  passed  by  his  new  Pariiameut ;  and,  after 
he  had  withdrawn,  the  expected  communication  from  him  was 
read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  the  woolsack.  By  this  royal 
message,  the  King  commended  to  the  Lords  an  inquiry  Etng's  mw- 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Queen,^  in  order  to  tlie  adoption  ™e^>  ■'"1=  8. 
of  "  that  course  of  proceeding  which  the  justice  of  the  case,  and 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  Majesty's  crown,  may  require." 
Lord  Liverpool  tlien  laid  on  the  table  tlie  green  hag  which 
contained  the  papers  criminatory  of  the  Queen.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  offered  the  green  bag,"  and  read  the  King's  message  to  the 
other  Mouse.  The  Lords  received  the  communication  in  silence, 
and  adjourned,  underatiinding  that  their  address,  in  reply  to  the 
message,  should  be  considered  the  next  day.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  was  some  vehement  speaking ;  and  before  Lord 
Castlei-eagh  moved  the  address,  the  next  day,  Mr.  Brougham 
read  to  the  House  a  message  from  the  Queen,  declar-  tiaeea'emrs' 
ing  that  her  return  io  England  was  occasioned  by  the  ™k»,  JnneT. 
necessity  her  enemies  had  laid  upon  her  of  defending  her  char- 
acter ;  declaring  that,  for  the  fourteen  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  she  was  first  accused,  she  had  steadily  required  the  justice  of 
a  full  investigation  of  her  conduct;  and  demanding  now  a  public 
inquiry,  instead  of  that  secret  investigation  before  a  select  com- 
mittee which  was  proposed  by  the  ministers.  "  She  relies,"  said 
the  message,  "  with  full  confidence  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Commons,  for  defeating  the  only  attempt  she  has  any 

Mr.  Brougham  took  the  management  of  the  Queen's  business 
as  her  attorney-general.  He  had  been  recognized  in  this  office, 
as  Mr.  Denman  was  in  that  of  solicitor-general  to  the  Queen,  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Vice- Chancellor's  Court,  and  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,*  on  the  20th  of  April  preceding.  Mr. 
Brougham  had  met  the  Queen  in  France,  on  her  approach  ;  and 
from  this  time  her  affaii'S  were  under  the  guidance  of  himself  and 
Ml'.  Denman.  They  were  her  commissionei's,  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Loid  Castlereagh  were  those  of  the  King,  in  the 
negotiation  which  was  now  entered  upon,  after  the  appointment 

1  Hsnaard,  i.  p.  871.  2  Annual  Register,  ISan.  p.  144. 

s  Hanaard,  i.  p.  HOO.  *  Annual  Register,  ISaO.     Oliron.  p.  113. 
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of  the  secret  committee  of  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
hope  of  obviating  the  painful  demoraliKing  investigation  which 
had  been  proposed  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  was  the  Queen  who,  after  a  pause,  firet  proposed  this  nego- 
Commiadoii  tiation.  As  a  preliminary  step,  she  required  and  ob- 
^teeaio.  tained  full  assurance  that  her  doing  so  could  not  be 
interpreted  aa  an  act  of  quailing  or  retreat.  The  eommiaaionera 
met,  and  agreed  on  the  basis  of  their  negotiation,  —  that  the 
Queen  should  not  be  held  to  admit,  nor  the  King  to  retract,  any- 
thing,^ Of  course,  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  was  included  in 
the  very  terma  of  this  basis.  The  Queen  was  willing  to  live 
abroad  ;  and  the  King  would  agree  to  drop  all  proceedings  against 
her ;  but  she  required  two  things  which  the  King's  commissioners 
refused  to  grant,  —  the  insertion  of  her  name  in  the  liturgy,  or 
some  equivalent  which  would  save  her  honor ;  and  a  reception 
at  foreign  courts  beseeming  her  rank.  She  would  even  have 
been  satisfied  with  such  a  reception  at  some  one  foreign  court, 
where  she  would  Sx  her  abode.  On  the  King's  part,  it  was  of- 
fered that  at  some  one  foreign  court  it  should  be  officially  noti- 
fied that  she  was  legally  Queen  of  England ;  leaving  the  qnea- 
tion  of  her  reception  or  exclusion  to  the  pleasure  of  that  court. 
As  all  the  world  knew  that  she  was  legally  Queen  of  England, 
and  as  her  exclusion  from  all  foreign  courts  would  inevitably  fol- 
low from  the  discountenance  at  home,  thia  proposal  was  naturally 
regarded  by  herself  and  her  advisers  a&  a  mockery ;  and  the 
negotiation  waa,  on  the  I9th  of  June,  announced  to  parliament 
to  have  failed.* 

It  waa  now  clear  that  the  investigation  must  proceed.  Some 
attempts  were  made  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,'  to  stop  it,  by  entreating  the  Queen,  under  the 
assurance  of  the  protection  of  her  honor  by  the  Commons,  to 
yield  the  point  of  the  insertion  of  her  name  in  the  litui^  ;  but 
the  deputation  who  waited  on  her  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
the  entreaty  were  groaned  at  by  the  crowds  in  the  street,*  and 
the  Queen's  courteous  refusal  was  acceptable  to  the  people. 
These  proceedings  were  of  benefit  to  her  cause,  and  her  position 
was  now  much  improved.  Her  rect^aition  as  Queen  of  England 
was  avowed  by  the  transactions  of  the  eoramiasion ;  and  nest, 
the  protection  of  the  House  of  Commona  had  beea  tendei-ed  to 
her,  in  lieu  of  justice,  and  had  been  declined.  She  was  now,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  a  queen,  a  claimant  for  justice,  as 
well  aa  an  accused  woman,  summoned  to  trial.  On  the  motion 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  House  of  Commons,"  on  Monday,  June 

'  Life  of  lord  Eldon,  ii.  p.  374.  "  Annual  Register,  1820,  p.  Iflfl. 

»  Hansttrd,  i.  p.  1338.  '  Annual  Register,  1820,  p.  171, 

A  HanBard,r.p.  1349. 
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2Gth,  adjourned  the  business  of  the  green  bag  and  the  royal 
message  to  Friday,  July  7th,  tbat  it  might  he  seen  whether  the 
Lords  would  in  the  mean  time  institute  any  proceedings.  It 
would  be  indecent  and  inconvenient  if  the  two  Hous^  should  be 
pursuing  the  same  investigation  at  the  same  time.  ITie  Upper 
House  was  the  iiti«r  one  for  the  business ;  and  the  Commons 
were  anxious  to  avoid  meddling  with  it  till  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  consider  any  bill  sent  down  to  them  by  the  Lords. 

The  secret  committee  of  the  Lords  made  its  rex*"*''*  '"'  '^^  ^*b 
of  July.  The  report  declared  that  the  evidence  af-  Lotus'  re- 
fecting the  honor  of  the  Queen  was  such  as  to  require,  p"*''  -"^  *■ 
for  the  "  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  moral  feeling  and  honor 
of  the  coantrj',"  a  "  solemn  inquiry,"  which  might  "  be  best  ef- 
fected in  the  course  of  a  leg^lative  proceeding,  the  necessity  of 
which,"  the  committee  declared,  "  they  cannot  but  most  deeply 
deplore."  *  The  Queen  the  next  day  declai-ed,  by  petition  to  the 
Lords,  her  readiness  to  defend  herself,  and  prayed  to  be  heard  by 
counsel,  in  order  to  detail  some  weighty  matters,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  state  in  preparation  for  the  inquiry.  Her  petition 
was  refused  ;  and  Lord  Liverpool  proceeded  to  propose  tiie  Bill 
of  Pains  and  Penalties,'  which  is  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  his 
administration.  TKe  bill  was  entitled:  "An  Act  to  Bmofp^ji^ 
deprive  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Caroline  Amelia  Eliz-  nndPemti- 
abeth,  of  the  title,  prerogative,  rights,  privileges,  ^^' 
and  exemptions  of  Queen  Consort  of  this  realm,  and  to  dissolve 
the  marriage  between  His  Majesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth."  It  charged  the  Queen  with  improper  and  degrading 
conduct  generally,  during  her  residence  abroad,  and  particularly 
with  an  adulterous  connection  with  a  menial  servant,  named  Barto- 
lomeo  Bei'garai ;  and  provided  for  her  degradation  and  divorce.  It 
was  read  a  fii-st  time,  and  copies  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
Queen,  and  to  her  attorney  and  solidtor-general.  The  next  day, 
her  majesty  offered  to  the  House  of  Lords  her  protest,  and  a  re- 
newed prayer  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  Her  counsel  were  called 
in,  and  instructed  to  confine  themselves  to  the  subject  of  the 
mode  of  procedure  under  the  bill.  The  substance  of  their  de- 
mand was  that  the  whole  business,  if  not  dropped,  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  without  any  delay,  to  a  final  issue.'  Mr.  Brougham 
declared  that  her  majesty  "was  clamorous  for  this." 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  fixed  for  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust ;  and  it  was  at  this  st^e  that  the  Attorney-Gen-  Q„e(^.g 
eral  adduced  the  charges  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  trial,  An- 
foUowed  them   up  by  the   testimony   of    witnesses.  *^ 
From  this  day  to  the  8th  of  September,  the  House  of  Lords  was 

2  Ibid,  p,  212. 
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occupied  with,  the  testimony  offered  on  bebalf  of  the  bill.  AdA  U 
was  not  only  that  House  that  was  thus  occupied.  Nothing  else  was 
heard  of  throughout  the  country  —  one  might  almost  say  through- 
out Europe.  From  day  to  day,  indecent  tales  were  told  by  a  party 
of  Italian  domestics, —  tales  such  a.s,  at  other  times,  are  only 
whispered  by  the  dissolute  in  private,  and  are  never  offered  to  the 
eye  or  ear  of  the  moral  and  modest  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the 
English  nation.  These  tales  were  now  translated  by  interpreters 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  given  in  full  in  (he  newspa- 
jwrs,  and  spread  through  every  town,  hamlet,  and  lone  house 
within  the  four  seas.  The  advisers  of  the  King  said  much  of 
what  the  Queen  had  done  for  the  twnting  of  public  morals  and 
the  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  the  crown  ;  but  it  was  plain  to 
most  people  then,  and  is  to  eveiy  one  now,  that  nothing  that  it 
was  in  her  power  to  do,  if  she  had  been  all  that  her  prosecutors 
declared,  could  have  so  injured  public  morals  and  degraded  the 
crown  as  the  King's  conduct  m  puisuit  of  his  divorce.  If  he  had 
obtained  it,  it  would  have  been  at  the  cost  of  a  responsibility 
towards  his  people,  the  weight  of  which  could  have  been  borne 
by  no  man  worthy  to  occupy  a  throne 

That  such  a  I'esponsibility  was  dnlj  felt  by  the  sovereign  we 
Uueartness  have  no  evidence  That  his  ministers  were  truly 
of  mioiBters.  wretched  at  this  time,  we  know  from  the  coiTCSpond- 
ence  of  some  of  them  which  has  since  btten  published  to  the 
world ;  but  they  ascribed  their  suffeiing  to  the  supposed  dis- 
loyalty and  changed  temper  of  the  English  people ;  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  all  sensible  that  any  blame  attached 
to  the  government  The  Lord  Chancellor  writes  to  his  corre- 
spondents of  his  success  in  preserving  the  peace  of  his  eon- 
science,  and  receives  his  unpopulai-ityasan  honorable  martyrdom. 
When  he  went  dovra  to  his  country-seat  at  Encombe,  the  peo- 
ple, even  in  his  own  neii^hborhood,  shouted  into  his  coa«h: 
"  Queen  Caroline  forever  I "  '^  Wlien  tlie  Queen's  friends  were  ne- 
gotiating for  a  house  for  her,  next  to  his,  he  never  doubted  that 
it  was  "  for  the  express  purpose  of  annoying  me  ; "  and  cleverly 
bought  it  Qp,  without  much  danger  of  too  large  a  sacriflce.'  "  The 
purchase-money  is  large,  but  I  have  already  had  such  offers,  that 
I  shall  not,  I  think,  lose  by  it."  He  "  had  a  teasing  day," '  when 
the  Queen's  first  petition  was  presented  to  the  Lords ;  the  Queen 
sent  to  him  to  say  she  was  coming  ;  and  he  replied  that  he  could 
not,  as  speaker,  admit  ladies  during  the  debates  without  leave. 
Then  he  declined  to  deliver  a  message  from  her ;  and  then  her 
petition ;  and  for  this  last,  he  says,  "  Messrs.  Grey,  Lansdowne, 
and  Holland,  abused  me  pretty  handsomely."  While  his  family 
and  friends  were  guarding  him  down  to  the  House,  the  people 

1  Life  of  Lord  Eldoii,  ii.  p.  386.  ^  i|,iti,  p,  388.  s  Ibid.  p.  378. 
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beset  the  house  of  Alderman  Wood,  the  Queen's  host,  and  were 
on  the  watch  in  the  Parks  for  the  Queen's  driyea,  fo  take  her 
horses  from  her  caniage,  and  draw  her  in  tinomph  ;  and  the  illu- 
minations in  her  honor  put  the  Lord  Chancellor's  windows  in 
danger.  When  Lords  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh  were  walking 
arm  in  arm  down  Parliament  Street,^  amidst  the  groans  and  hisaea 
of  the  mob,  Lord  Sidmouth  observed :  "  Here  we  go,  the  two 
most  popular  men  in  England."  "  Yea,"  replied  Lord  Castlereagh, 
"  through  a  grateful  and  admiring  multitude."  A  political  friend 
and  former  colleague  of  Lord  sidmouth  writes  to  him  at  this 
time :  "  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  grievously  I  suffer,  and 
have  suffered,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  and  deplorable  situa- 
tion in  which  our  country,  the  King's  government,  indeed  all  of 
us,  have  been  so  long  placed  —  a  situation  out  of  which,  I  profess, 
I  see  no  satisfactory,  indeed  no  safe  deliverance."  To  which 
Lord  Sidmouth's  reply  is ;  ^  "Inventing  your  feelings,  you  have 
precisely  expressed  mine.  All  that  just  and  honest  pride  which 
once  gave  comfort  and  dignity  to  a  staf«  of  existence,  in  this 
country,  is  nearly  cancelled  and  obliterated.  1  am,  however, 
much  more  under  the  influence  of  indignation  than  of  any  feel- 
ing which  apjjroaches  to  despondency."  There  was,  in  truth,  in 
a  differeot  sense  from  that  which  the  writer  intended,  no  cause 
for  despondency.  There  was  no  cause  for  dependency  in  seeing 
how  strong  were  the  feelings  of  loyalty  in  England,  though  they 
were  at  present  directed  towards  a  queen  under  prosecution,  in- 
stead of  a  king  ou  the  throne.  There  was  no  cause  for  despon- 
dency in  seeing  how  sound  was  the  heart  of  the  English  people 
in  r^ard  to  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law — justice  and 
mercy  — ■  strong  as  is  the  tendency  generally  to  visit  such  offences 
as  those  now  in  question  more  severely  on  women  than  on  men. 
Though  it  was  inevitably  a  question  universally  discussed, 
whether  the  pei-son  arraigned  was  guilty  or  not,  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  did  not  depend  upon  the  answer.  Those  who  regarded 
the  Queen  as  a  wholly  innocent  victim,  and  those  who  believed  her 
driven  into  guilt  by  her  wrongs,  joined  hand  in  hand  to  draw  her 
carriage,  and  streve  who  should  cheer  the  loudest  as  she  passed. 

That  summer  is  distinct  in  the  memory  of  those  who  were  then 
of  mature  age.  It  was  a  season  of  extreme  heat.  Horses 
dropped  dead  on  the  roads,  and  laborers  in  the  fields.  Yet, 
along  the  line  of  the  mails,  crowds  stood  wsuting  in  the  burning 
sunshine  for  news  of  the  trial,  and  hoi'semen  galloped  over  hedge 
and  ditch  to  carry  the  tidings.  In  London,  the  Parks  und  the 
West-end  streets  were  crowded  every  evening  ;  and  thi'ough  the 
bright  nights  of  July,  neighbors  were  visiting  one  another's 
houses  to  lend  newspapers  or  compare  rumors.  The  King  was 
'  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  iii.  p.  330.  =  Ibid.  p.  333. 
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retired  within  hia  palace,  unable  to  come  forth  without  danger  of 
meeting  the  Queen,  or  of  hearing  cheers  in  her  favor.  She  had 
her  two  o'clock  dinner-parties  —  "  Dr.  Parr  and  a  large  party  "  ^ 
—  now  a  provinfaal  mayor  —  now  a  country  baronet — now  a 
popular  clergyman  —  come  up  to  tender  his  own  homage  and 
that  of  hJ8  neighbors  ;  aad  then  came  the  appearance  to  the  peo- 
ple in  an  airing ;  and  on  other  days,  the  going  down  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  Elsewhere  were  the  Italian  witnesses — guarded  like 
a  gang  of  criminals  as  they  went  to  and  fro  ;  pelted  and  groaned 
at  wherever  they  wei-e  seen ;  driven  fast  to  baok-doors  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  pushed  in,  as  for  their  lives.  Witliin  the 
House,  there  was  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Lords  to  the  sain- 
mingup  of  the  Solicitor-General  (Copley), previous  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  witnesses,  the  rushing  oat  to  see  the  ecliiae  when  the 
pith  and  marrow  of  the  matter  were  disposed  of,  and  the  rushing 
back  presently  during  the  mingling  of  his  voice  at  the  close  with 
the  sound  of  "the  drums  and  flourish,  announcing  the  Queen's 
ariival ; "  and  then,  the  reception  of  her  majesty,  all  standing  as 
she  entei-ed  and  took  lier  seat,  as  hitlierto,  on  "  the  ei-imson  chair 
of  stat«,  three  feet  from  the  bar ; "  *  and  then  the  swearing  in  of 
the  interpreffir,  and  the  introduction  of  the  first  witness  —  at 
whose  entrance  the  Queen  was  looking  another  way,  but  on  per- 
ceiving Whom,  she  uttered  an  inarticulate  exclamation,  and  has- 
tily retired.'  She  had  nothing  to  fear  from  this  witness,  how- 
ever ;  for  his  evidence  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  so  ludicrously  nn- 
trustworthy,  that  his  name,  Majocchi,  became  a  joke  throughout 
the  eouutiy.  The  poor  wretch  was  an  admirable  theme  for  the 
mob  outside,  in  the  iatei'vals  between  their  exhortations  to  the 
guards,  and  the  peel's,  and  all  who  passed  to  the  House,  Co  "  re- 
membei  their  Queen,"  "  remember  their  sisters,"  their  "  wives," 
their  "  daughters."  *  TSien  there  was  the  perplexity  of  under- 
Imgo  how  to  act.  The  sentinels  at  Carlton  Palace,  "after  a 
momentary  pause,  presented  arms,"  as  her  majesty's  carriage 
pasfeed ,  "  the  soldiers  at  the  Treasury  did  not." '  Daily  was 
the  tenent  "God  bless  her!"  repeated  ten  thousand  times, 
from  the  nearest  house-top  to  the  furthest  point  of  vision ; 
and  daily  did  the  accused  appear  "  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
aniiety,"*  on  returning  from  hearing,  or  being  informed  of, 
the  diBgusting  chaises,  the  time  for  replying  to  which  had 
not  yet  arrived.  Those  who  remember  that  July  and  Au- 
gust, when  men's  minds  were  fevered  with  passion  or  enthusiasm, 
and  the  thermometer  was  ranging  from  80°  to  90"  in  the  shade,' 
can  always  be  eloquent  about  the  summer  of  1820. 

2  IbM.     Chron.  p.  382. 

*  Ibid.     Cliron.  p.  380. 

8  Ibid.     Cbroii.  p.  383.         '  Iliid.     Cliran.  p.  2i5. 
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On  the  9tli  of  September,  her  ra^esty's  counsel  applied  fi» 
and  obtmned  an  adjoumment  to  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  The  aefenee, 
October.  The  defence  consisted  of  atf«mpte,  genei'ally  ooiobcrS. 
successful,  to  overthrow  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  against  the 
accnsed,  and  in  bringing  forward  testimony  in  fevor  of  ber  con- 
duct and  manners  while  abroad.  On  the  2d  of  November,  the 
ai^umenta  of  counsel  on  both  sides  beiug  coudoded,  the  Lords 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  of  Pwns  and  Penalties.  The  division  was  taken  on  Mon- 
day the  6th,  when  the  majority  in  favor  of  the  second  reading 
was  only  28,  in  a  House  of  218.^  On  the  third  reading,  which 
took  place  four  days  afterwards,  the  majority  was  reduced  to 
9.*  Such  a  result  in  this  House,  the  stronghold  of  ministerial 
power,  at  once  showed  the  government  that  it  must  yield  ;  and 
that  it  would  yield,  "  considering  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and 
the  division  of  senliment  just  evinced  by  their  lordships,"  Lord 
Liverpool  announced  on  the  spot  The  King's  ministers  had 
come  to  the  determination  not  to  proceed  further  with  the 
measure.^ 

The  joy  which  spread  through  the  country  with  the  news  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  bill  was  beyond  the  scope  of 
record.  Among  the  generality  of  persons,  who  did  montotthe 
not  look  beyond  the  interest  of  the  particular  case,  the  ^'j""""' 
escape  of  the  Queen  was  a  matter  of  congratulation ; 
but  to  this,  persons  of  more  reflection  and  a  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  added  a  deeper  joy.  They  felt  as  Lord  Erskine  did 
when  he  burst  forth  with  his  rejoicings,  on  the  announcement  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  bill  :*  "My  life,  whether  it  has  been  for 
good  or  for  evil,  baa  been  passed  under  the  sacred  rule  of  the  law. 
la  this  moment  I  feel  my  strength  renovated  by  that  rule  being 
rratored.  The  accursed  change  wherewithal  we  had  been  men- 
aced has  passed  over  our  heads.  There  is  an  end  of  that  horrid 
and  portentous  excrescence  of  a  new  law,  retrospective,  iniqui- 
tous, and  oppressive ;  and  the  constitution  and  scheme  of  our 
polity  is  once  more  safe.  My  heart  is  too  fiill  of  the  escape  we 
have  just  had,  to  let  me  do  more  than  praise  the  blessings  of  the 
system  we  have  regained."  In  the  midst  of  the  enthusiasm,  the 
law-officers  of  the  Queen  became  the  idols  of  the  nation,  tub  eueea'e 
In  the  face  of  the  world,  they  were  the  champions  of  iiw-oflcors- 
an  oppressed  woman ;  and  the  thoughtful  saw  in  them  also  the 
defenders  of  the  constitution  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  waa 
daily  talking  about,  but  not  at  (his  time  taking  the  best  care  of; 
the  defendeiB  of  the  dignity  of  law  which,  as  Mr.  Ward  said 
on  the  present  occasion,"  "outsteps  its  just  functions  when  it 

1  Hansard,  in.  p,  1698.  ^  Ibid.  p.  17«.  =  Ibid.  p.  1748. 

'  Ibid.  p.  1747.  '  Lord  Dudley'3  Latiers,  p,  265. 
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interferes  to  punish  miacondnct"  —  granting  the  guilt,  for  argu- 
ment's sake  —  "that  has  heen  provoked  by  outrage,  and  facili- 
tated by  neglect."  And  nowhere  could  there  be  a  diiFerence  of 
opinion  about  the  disinterestedness  and  courage  of  Mr.  Brougham 
and  Mr.  Deuman.  Friend  and  foe  coold  not  but  s<'e  how  they 
exposed  themselves  to  the  displeasure  of  the  court  and  govern- 
ment, and  to  all  the  consequences  of  that  displeasure,  for  a  term 
too  long  for  calculation.  There  appeared  every  probability  that 
they  would  suffer  professionally  for  their  advocacy  of  tlie  Queen's 
cause,  thi-ough  the  present  reign,  and  the  one  which  was  to  suc- 
ceed ;  for  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence  voted  for  Ihe  bill 
throughout  its  course.  It  is  a  cheering  fact  in  human  life  that 
the  oppressed,  when  once  his  grief  is  known,  never  has  to  wait 
long  ibr  a  champion.  The  work  has  never  to  wait  for  the  work- 
man, in  the  case  of  the  defence  of  helplessness,  any  more  tlian  in 
other  matters.  And  the  honor  due  in  each  instance  is  not  the 
less  for  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  claimed.  These  gentlemen 
suffered  as  they  expected  to  do  —  suffered  a  long  delay  of  their 
professional  advfmcement  and  rewards  ;  but  they  were  not  men 
who,  in  a  free  country,  could  be  kept  down  by  royal  or  official 
discountenance  ;  and  they  received  first  the  esteem  and  gratitude 
of  the  nation,  and  finally,  the  prizes  of  their  profesaon.  The 
occasion  was  one  which,  by  its  appeal  to  their  highest  feelings, 
could  not  but  i-ouse  their  intellectual  powers  to  tie  fullest  ac- 
tion ;  and  both  of  them  surpassed  all  expectation  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business.  "  The  display  of  his  power  and  fertility  of  mind 
in  this  business,"  says  Mr.  Ward  of  Mr.  Brougham,'-  "  has  been 
quite  amazing;  and  these  extraordinary  efforts  seem  to  cost  him 
nothing," 

Three  nighty  of  illumination  in  London,  sanctioned  by  the 
lord  mayor,  followed  the  announcement  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Queen's  cause.''  Prince  Leopold,  the  son-in-law  of  both  the  royal 
parties,  oi'deved  Mwlborough  House  to  be  illuminated  ;  and  no 
abode  shone  more  brightly.  The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
were  burned  in  ef&gy  in  the  streets ;  and  there  was  some  mob- 
bing of  the  newspaper  offices  which  had  taken  the  government  side 
in  the  question ;  but  there  was  no  serious  breach  of  the  peace. 

On  the  23d,  the  Queen  sent  down  a  message "  to  the  Plouse  of 
PrarogtMoii,  Commons,  which  Mr.  Denman  had  begun  to  read, 
Not.  as.  ivhen  he  was  stopped  by  the  summons  fo  the  Commons 
to  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  w  hich  preceded  the  pi'orogation  of 
parliament.  The  contents  of  the  message  were  of  course  made 
known.  Her  majesty  had  declined  offers  of  money  and  a  i-eai- 
dence,  made  by  the  government  since  the  dropping  of  tlie  prose- 
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cHlJon ;  and  she  commended  terself  fo  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  a  due  proviaion,  smd  for  protection,  in  case  of  a  resumption, 
under  some  other  form,  of  the  proceedinga  against  her,  —  an  event 
strongly  apprehended  by  herself,  and  by  some  others  more  fitted 
to  exercise  a  cool  judgment. 

Addi-esses  were  presented  to  the  Queen,  fi-om  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  almost  all  descriptions  of  people.  On  the  29th 
of  November  she  went  in  procession  to  St,  Paul's,^  Queen  goes 
to  retnrn  thanks  for  her  deliverance  from  a  gi-eat  to  St.  Pauls 
peril  and  afftiction.  Her  reception  was  eveiythiug  that  could 
he  wished,  as  far  as  the  eonduet  of  the  vast  multitude  was 
concerned ;  and  they  did  honor  to  her  by  the  utmost  propriety  of 
bearing;  but,  within  the  cathedral,  we  stumble  upon  an  incident 
characieiistic  of  that  time,  hut  scarcely  credible  in  ours.  "  In  the 
general  'thanksgiving,'  the  officiating  clergyman,  Mr.  Hayes, 
one  of  the  minor  canons  of  St.  Paul's,  omitted  the  particular 
thanksgiving  which,  at  the  request  of  any  parishioner,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  offer  up,  and  which  it  was  understood  her  majesty  de- 
sired might  be  offered  up  for  her  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Hayes  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  rubric  directs 
that  those  may  be  named  as  returning  thanks  who  have  been  pre- 
viously prayed  for ;  but  that  the  Queen,  not  having  been  prayed 
for,  could  Dot  be  named  in  the  thanksgiving."  ^  Thus,  the  same 
interdict  which  deprived  her  of  the  prayers  of  the  nation,  wrought 
to  prevent  her  from  returning  thanks,  —  a  privilege  which  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  right  of  every  worshipper  within 
the  Christian  pale. 

The  life  of  this  unhappy  lady  offers  but  little  more  for  record  ; 
for  the  life  itself  was  drawing  to  a  close.  When  parliament  met 
again,  the  time  of  the  nation  was  largely  occupied,"  and  its  tem- 
per tried,  by  discus^ons  on  the  Queen's  affoirs,  caused  by  her 
continued  exclusion  from  public  prayers,  and  by  recriminations 
on  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  last  year's  prosecution.  An  an- 
nuity of  50,000^  was  provided  for  her,  by  act  of  parliament; 
and  some  attemps  were  made  to  obtain  for  her  a  share  in  the 
lienors  of  the  ensuing  coronation.  It  was  natural  that  one  so 
long  an  outcast,  and  at  length  borne  back  into  social  life  by  the 
sympathies  of  a  nation,  should  accept  too  much  from  those  sym- 
patlues,  and  fail  to  stop  at  the  right  point  in  her  demands.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  the  Queen  had  retired  into  silence  after 
the  grant  of  her  annuity,  and  the  final  refusal  to  insert  her  name 
in  the  liturgy.  Her  demand  to  be  crowned  with  the  Uneen'i 
King  was,  besides  being  properly  untenable,  far  from  j^^^** 
prudent  in  regard  fo  herself,  or  humane  towards  the  ^niji  3^- 

B  Hansard,  iv. 
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King.  He  could  not  meet  her  under  such  circumstances ;  and 
the  being  crowned  was  not  essential  to  her  womanly  honor,  which 
was  now  as  much  vindicated  and  protected  as  it  could  ever  be. 
Whether  the  claim  to  be  crowned  was  or  was  not  a  false  step  in 
prudence  and  tasfe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  endeavor  to 
obtain  an  entrance  to  the  Abbey,  to  witness  the  ceremony,  was  a 
mistake.  The  Queen  was  fairly  turned  away  fi-om  the  door, 
amidst  contending  utlerances  of  derision,  sympathy,  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  exclusion.'-  It  was  a  piteous  sight ;  the  personages 
"  on  the  leads,"""  i:i  grotesque  dresses,"  drawn  out  of  the  proces- 
Mion  to  see  the  transaction ;  and  the  "  fashionable  ladies,"  all  with 
tickets,  no  one  stopping  to  offer  hers  to  the  pausing  Queen,  but 
all  hurrying  on,  "  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  her  ; " 
the  people  below,  meantime,  shouting  her  name  "  with  great  en- 
thusiasm." 

This  was  the  last  time  of  her  giving  trouble  to  her  enemies,  or 
perplexity  to  the  fashionable  who  crowed  her  path,  or  smiles  to 
the  people  whose  hearts  warmed  towards  her.  She  must  have 
been  often  and  long,  if  not  perpetually,  since  the  accession  of  the 
King,  in  a  fever  of  spirits  whicli  could  not  but  wear  her  fi'ame. 
The  tension  of  mind  which  she  had  now  long  undergone  would 
have  crazed  most  women,  and  could  not  be  forever  sustained 
even  hy  one  of  ''so  little  substance  "  and  so  much  versatility  as, 
foUowing  Lord  Malmesbnry's  testimony  to  her  early  character, 
we  may  attribute  to  her  slill.  Her  mortification  at  the  Abbey 
door  happened  on  the  19th  of  July  ;  on  the  2d  of  August  a  bul- 
letin was  issued,^  which  showed  that  she  was  seriously  ill  of  in- 
QuMn'a  temd  inflammation.  She  was  in  no  condition  to  contend 
deatn.  Au-  with  disease,  and,  on  the  7th,  she  sank.  It  is  testified 
gust  7,  laai,  jjjjij  gi^g  ggj^^  ^,j^jj  g^  nioumful  earnestness,  on  that  last 
day,  that  she  had  no  wish  to  live  :  *  "  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
shall  have  to  suffer  bodily  pain  in  dying;  but  I  shall  quit  life 
without  any  regret."  Ko  wonder  1  And  who  could  wish  that 
she  should  live  ?  At  the  best,  her  future  years  must  have  been 
forlorn.  Supposing  her  conduct,  and  that  of  the  people  towards 
her,  to  have  been  all  that  could  be  wished,  to  the  end  of  a  long 
life,  she  would  still  have  been  a  desolate  being.  To  a  woman  it 
can  never  be  enough  to  be  a  queen  —  much  less  to  be  a  nominal 
queen,  under  perpetual  solicitude  for  the  very  name.  That  her 
long  home  opened  to  her  thus  eai-ly  was  an  event  of  comfort  Ijj 
those  who  knew  she  could  never  have  any  other  home,  or  any 
natural  work  or  food  for  her  domestic  affections.  Yet  the  news 
of  her  death — joyful  enough  to  her  husband,  who  was  on  a 
pleasure-trip  at  the  time  —  spread  mourning  over  the  land  ;  and 

1  Annual  Regiater,  1831.    Appenais,  p.  318. 

2  IbM.     ChroQ.  p.  113.  s  Ibid.     Gbron.  p.  laL 
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a  countless  multitude  thronged  to  her  funeral-procession.  There 
were  some  riots  on  this  occsision,  caused  by  the  de-  Queen's 
termination  of  the  people  to  have  the  hearse  pass  fna""!' 
through  the  city ;  a  point  which  they  gained  after  some  conflict 
with  the  soldiers,^  during  which  two  men  were  tilled  by  shota 
from  the  horse-guards  on  duty.  After  the  lord  mayor  quitted 
the  head  of  the  proeession,  outside  the  city,  the  funeral  company 
proceeded  quietly  enough  to  Harwicb,  where  the  body  was  imme- 
diately embarked  for  Stade,  on  its  way  to  BrunswicL  Times 
had  <dianged  since  she  arrived  at  the  shores  whence  she  thua 
departed ;  arrived,  "  vastly  happy  with  her  ftiture  espectafions," 
with  her  prince's  portrait  in  her  bosom,  and  a  place  on  the  great- 
eat  throne  in  the  world  within  her  view.  She  had  soon  found 
her  prince  "  not  nearly  so  good-looking  as  his  picture ; "  and  she 
found  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  "  prospects  "  about  which 
she  had  been  so  'i  vastly  happy."  For  her  the  grave  could  never 
open  untimely;  and  we  see  it  open,  as  she  did,  "without  any 
regr«t,"  though  not  without  sadness.  She  had  just  entered  her 
flfty-third  year. 

We  have  finished  the  story  of  Queen  Caroline  at  once,  that 
we  might  not  have  to  recnr  to  it,  with  pain,  at  intervals.  We 
must  now  revert  to  the  begiiining  of  the  yeai',  and  the  early 
transactions  of  the  new  reign. 

1  Aimual  Kegister.    Chron.  p.  127. 
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On  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  sovereign,  it  is  wsual  for  the 
parlianjeiit  —  which  may  remain  in  existence  for  six  raontha,  if 
the  new  King  so  please  —  to  provide  for  the  civil  list,  and  all  the 
exigencies  of  government  dviring  the  coming  elections,  and  then 
be  dissolved.  On  the  death  of  George  III.,  there  was  some 
anxious  questioning  as  to  what  should  be  done,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  condition  of  affaira.  The  time  of  pailiament  had,  thus 
for  in  the  session,  beffn  almost  wholly  occupied  with  legislating 
against  the  disaffected ;  and  the  business  of  the  country  remwned 
to  be  done.  It  could  hardly  be  gone  through  during  the  six 
months  ;  and  a  six  months'  canvass  for  the  elections  would  be  a 
serioua  evil  to  the  country.  It  was  clearly  convenient,  therefore, 
that,  aa  the  King's  speech  declared,  fliere  should  be  a  new  par- 
liament called  without  delay.  But  the  King  and  government 
wanted  money,  and  supplies  must  be  voted  immediately ;  or  these 
matters  of  the  purse  would  be  subject  to  the  dictation  of  the 
people  at  the  elections.  The  Commons  voted  the  supplies  ;  the 
Lords  acquiesced  in  the  vote,  expressly  dispensing  with  the  act 
of  parliament  properly  necessary  on  such  an  occasion.  Two 
other  subjects  were  discussed:  the  position  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  issue  of  writs  to  fonr  boroughs,  against  which  gross  corrup- 
tion had  been  proved.  Loi'd  J.  Russell  carried  through  the 
Commons  a  hill  to  prevent  the  issue  of  writs  to  these  four  bor- 
oughs of  Grarapound,  Penrjn,  Barnstaple,  and  Camelford.* 
The  bill  was  lost,  by  a  majority  of  eleven,  in  the  Upper  House ; 
but  the  incident  shows  that  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform 
_.  .  ..  was,  by  this  lime,  able  to  command  attention  in  the 
most  critical  seasons.  On  the  28th  of  February  the 
'  pai-liament  was  prorogued,  to  be  dissolved  on  the  ISth 
of  March ;  on  the  2ist  of  April  the  new  parliament 
'je  sworn  in ;  and  on  the  27th  the  King 


opened  the  session  in  person. 
His  speech  acquiesced  in  economy,  and  declared  his  eontent- 
Qng'!  ment  with  the  settlement  of  1816,  rathei  than  that 

peech.  ji^uy  addition  should  be  made  to  the  popular  burdens. 

I  AnBual  Eagiater,  1320.  p.  33. 
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This  sounded  well,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  anticipated,  in  a 
letter  written  the  day  before,  that  it  would  :  "  I  think  now  the 
speech,  in  wliich  he  will  disavow  wishing  for  any  increase,  will 
make  him  popular ;  and,  if  times  mend,  will  give  him  better 
chance  of  a  fair  increase  of  income  than  anything  else  could  give 
hinj."i  This  declaration,  however,  was  obtained  witii  difficulty, 
frum  a  prince  who  was  always  in  pressing  need  of  money. 
"  Our  royal  master  seems  to  have  got  into  temper  again,"  says 
the  above  letter ;  "  he  has  been  pretty  well  disposed  to  part  with 
us  all,  because  we  would  not  make  additions  to  his  revenue." 

The  ministers  might  well,  indeed,  refuse  "  to  oppress  the  coun- 
try at  present,  by  additional  taxation,  for  this  purpose."  state  of  the 
The  country  was  in  no  state  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  •"""'i?- 
if  the  King  had  dismi^ed  his  ministers,  he  could  hardly  have 
found  others  who  could  have  promised  bim  an.  increase  of 
income.  The  social  disorders,  which  had  been  occasioned  by 
poverty,  were  in  course  of  treatment  by  the  hai-shest  methods 
the  constitution  could  be  made  to  yield  or  countenance.  The 
distress  remained ;  and  the  agricultural  complainants  themselves 
declared  that  they  did  not  seek  relief  at  the  expense  of  the 
manufactunng  and  conunerml  classps,  who  were  as  sorely  tried 
as  tliemselves.  The  jails  were  full  of  "  Radicals  ; "  prosecutions 
for  high  treason,  sedition,  libel,  and  blasphemy,  were  going  for- 
ward all  over  the  country,  keeping  up  the  disloyal  and  defiant 
action  of  men's  minds ;  the  Queen  was  hastening  home  to  take 
refuge  among  the  people,  from  the  persecution  of  their  rulers; 
men  were  hanged  in  rows,  under  a  criminal  law  whose  severity 
was  now  a  common  topic  of  discussion  in  the  legislature  il.^lf  j 
and,  in  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  not 
the  blandest.  It  was  good  enough  to  let  the  elections  pass  over 
without  violence ;  but  not  so  easy  as  to  bear  any  proposal  for 
increasing  the  royal  income  ;  so  the  King  had  to  get  "  into  tem- 
per again,"  and  keep  his  ministers. 

The  parliament  returned,  amidst  all  this  turmoil  and  distress, 
differed  little  in  its  composition  from  the  last ;  if  anything,  the 
administration  rather  gained  stiength  in  it.  In  its  first  days,  it 
lost  one  of  its  chief  ornaments.  Mr.  Grattan  had  Death  of 
come  up  to  pailiament  again,  on  behalf  of  the  Cath-  Q™«»n.^ 
olics,  though  his  infirmities  rendered  him  unfit  for  public  sei-vice. 
He  arrived  in  London  ill;  never  again  entered  the  House  ;  and 
told  a  deputation,  who  wEoted  on  him  in  May,  that  they  would 
see  him  no  more.  He  was  then  "  in  the  lowest  state  of  physical 
exhaustion;"  made  a  vain  efibrt  to  rise;  and  here  dosed  the 
efibrls  of  a  long  and  honest  political  life,  dying  on  the  4th  of 
June,  after  having  spent  forty-five  years  in  the  public  scivice. 
1  LifQ  of  Lord  Eldon,  ii.  p,  3S3. 
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He  was  missect  and  regretted,  not  only  as  a  faiftful  patriot  and 
an  able  man,  but  as  tbe  last  of  thu  band  of  orators  bequeathed 
by  the  previous  century  to  the  present  —  the  last  of  the  extraor- 
dinai-y   group  of   whom   Pitt  and    Fox   were   the  prominent 


During  this  session,  when  many  subjects  of  great  and  grow- 
ing interest  were  brought  forward  —  some  in  regular  course,  and 
some  in  consequence  of  the  distress  of  the  times — one  mighty  plea 
was  urged,  which  some  hearers  thought  irrelevant  to  the  business 
of  the  time,  while  wiser  men  saw  its  close  connection  with  every 
form  of  popular  misery  and  national  difficulty.  This  session  was 
distinguished  by  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  and  speech 

Bdnoation.  QQ  ijghalf  of  national  education.  Mr.  Ward  might  well 
speak  of  Mr.  Bi-oughara's  capacity  for  labor  and  versatility  of 
powers.  On  the  2ilh  of  June,^  Mr.  Lambfon  withdrew  his 
notice  of  motion  on  parUanientary  reform,  for  the  27th,  on  the 
ground  that  a  subject  so  important  could  not  be  properly  attended 
to  by  the  House  or  the  country  at  a  time  when  the  Queen's 
bnsineas  would  engross  all  minds.  Mr.  Brougham  then  observed, 
that,  standing  in  the  same  situation  with  regard  to  his  motion  on 
national  education,  he  should  not  withdraw  it,  as  parliament  and 
the  country  could  have  nothing  more  important  to  attend  to. 
"  By  the  production  of  the  plan  which  he  was  about  to  submit 
to  parliament,  he  trusted  that  he  should  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  House  to  do  a  benefit  to  mankind,  which  would  exist  and  be 
widely  felt  long  after  that  question  —  the  Queen's  business  — 
should  have  been  determined;  and  long  after  the  difFerences 
which  existed  between  individuals,  illustrious  as  they  were,  who 
were  more  immediately  connected  with  it,  should  have  been  for- 
gotten," I  On  the  38th  of  June  ^  was  brought  forward  the  first 
comprehensive  and  definite  proposal  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Gi-eat  Britain.'  As  has  been  recorded  in  a  previous  page,' 
an  education  committee  had  been  sitting  since  1816,  by  whose 
labors  a  great  mass  of  valuable  information  —  of  moral  statistics 
—  had  been  collected  and  made  available ;  and  Mr.  Brougham 
had,  at  that  time,  declared  his  Intention  of  bringing  forward  a 
scheme  of  popular  education  for  London,  under  parliamentary 
sanction  and  control,  before  attempting  to  diffuse  instrnction  over 
the  whole  country.  In  his  present  move,  he  said  nothing  of  this 
former  intention,  but  proposed  a  plan  for  the  education  of  the 
entire  population  of  "  the  poor  in  England  and  "Wales," 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Brougham  was  never  adopted ;  but 
the  movement  was  not  lost.  No  plan  of  general  education  of  the 
poor  has  yet  been  adopted,  and  it  is  still  impossible  to  see  when 
such  an  event  will  happen ;  but  the  facts  obtained  and  made  known, 

'  Hansard,  i.  p.  1319.  2  ibij.  ii,  p.  J9,  s  Book  i.  p.  100. 
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tlie  attention  excited,  the  couviction  of  the  necessity  of  education 
produced  in  a  multitude  of  minds,  which  yet  cannot  agree  to  any 
scheme  hitherto  brought  forward,  have  been,  in  themselves,  a  sort 
of  education,  in  preparation  for  a  higher  and  a  better;  and  these 
date  from  Mr.  Brougham's  efforts  in  1816  and  1820.  If  we  have 
still  too  many  marks  instead  of  signatures,  in  pariah  registers,  the 
proportion  is  much  smaller  than  it  was  ;  if  we  still  find  old  gen- 
tlemen, here  and  there,  who  exhort  against  the  "  over-instruction  of 
tlie  people,"  and  ladies  who  refuse  to  take  domestic  servants  who 
can  read  and  write,  we  rarely  meet,  in  towns  and  in  oi'dinary 
middle-class  society,  with  those  alarms  about  the  effect  of  tbe 
alphabet  and  the  inkhom  upon  the  poor,  which  were  common 
when  Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  plead  their  cause. 

According  to  his  statement,  the  children  requiring  means  of 
education  were  about  one  tenth  of  the  whole  population  in  Eng- 
land ;  whereas  those  provided  with  any  means  of  education  at 
all  were  only  one  sixteenth  (according  to  the  most  recent  census, 
it  was  one  seventeenth)  ;  and  if  the  number  was  deducted  of 
those  who  received  merely  a  decent  training  in  regard  to  habits, 
which  was  all  that  dame-schools  and  other  inferior  schools  could 
afford,  the  amount  of  effectual  teaching  would  be  found  to  be 
indeed  miserably  small.  Large  districts  were  destitute  of  all 
means  of  instruction  wliatever ;  in  others,  the  Sunday-schools 
of  tbe  Dissenters,  who  had  carried  out  the  plan  of  Sunday- 
schools  much  more  vigorously  than  the  Church,  were  the  only 
reliance ;  and,  good  as  are  the  principle  and  plan,  no  weekly 
meetmgs  for  instruction  can  ever  impait  any  considerable  amount 
of  knowledge,  or  supply  the  place  of  that  training  of  intellect 
and  habits  which  is  a  main  element  in  what  is  called  edu- 
cation. 

The  information  obtained  by  the  educalion  committee  was 
altogether  from  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  Mr. 
Brougham's  plan  provided  for  the  sdioolmaatera  being  all  mem- 
bers of  that  chnrdi ;  for  their  being  elected  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  clergymen,  together  with  that  of  resident  householders; 
and  for  their  qualification  for  the  office,  by  taking  the  sacrament 
within  a  month  of  their  appointment.  These  were  proposals 
which  could  not  be  acceded  to  by  Dissenters ;  and  which,  there- 
fore, necessitated  the  rejection  of  the  scheme.  No  scheme  of  pop- 
ular education  can  ever  become  national,  in  this  country,  which 
gives  the  management  of  schools  nnd  the  appointment  of  masters 
to  the  Church,  while  Dissenteis  constitute  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  in  almost  every  district,  and  especially  in  the  most 
populous,  where  the  Dissenters  bear  their  full  share  in  such  edu- 
cation as  already  exists.  This  difficulty  was  immediately  fatal 
3,  and  has  been  so  to  every  scheme  proposed  through 
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succeeding  years ;  the  membera  of  the  Esfiibliahed  Church  insiat- 
ing  on  direct  religious  instruction,  aa  a  part  of  the  plan ;  and  the 
Diasentera  refusing  either  to  subject  their  children  to  the  relig- 
ious iustruction  of  the  Church,  or  to  pay  for  a  system  from  which 
their  children  are  necessarily  excluded.  Whenever  all  parties 
shall  consent  to  establish  a  system  of  secular  instruction,  provid- 
ing for  the  religious  training  to  be  carried  on  in  perfect  freedom 
by  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  the  respective  denominations,  the 
nation  may  enjoy  a  scheme  of  general  education ;  but,  evidently, 
not  till  then.  Mr.  Brougham's  measure  v^as  dropped,  after  the 
firat  reading  of  the  bill ;  but  it  answered  a  great  purpose  in  rous- 
ing the  mind  of  the  nation  to  the  most  important  subject  which 
could  occupy  it;  and  it  wiU  ever  remain  memorable  aa  the  first 
express  move  towards  the  greatest  achievement  which  still 
remains  to  be  effected.  This  session  was,  the  while,  affording 
evidence  of  the  need  of  popular  enlightenment,  and  of  the  edu- 
cational training  which  is  afforded  by  the  free  discussion  of  social 
interests.  We  find  petitions  presented,  from  country  districla, 
complaining  of  the  operation  of  machinery  in  throwing  people  ont 
of  work  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  petitions  in 
favor  of  an  extension  of  freedom  of  trade. 

Something  was  gained  this  year,  in  the  direction  of  a  diminu- 
Cspiiai  pun.  tion  of  capital  punishment,  by  Sir  Jamea  Mackintosh's 
isbment.  succeas,  in  carrying  three  bills  out  of  six  which  be 
brought  forward  in  the  place  of  the  lamented  Sir  S.  RomiUy. 
By  the  passage  of  these  bills,  shoplifting  to  the  value  of  five  sliil- 
lings  ceased  to  be  punishable  with  death  —  great  as  was  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  apprehension,  that,  by  this  relaxation,  small  trades- 
men would  be  ruined,  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence  that  the 
severity  of  the  law  caused  that  offence  to  go  almost  invariably 
unpunished.  There  is  something  amusing,  and  certainly  instruc- 
tive, in  looking  back,  after  a  few  years,  upon  the  records  of  the 
fears  of  legislators.  Lord  Eedesdale  was,  on  this  occasion,-' 
alarmed  at  the  proposal  that  men  should  no  longer  be  put  to 
death  for  blackening  their  faces  in  the  commission  of  theit  by 
night.  The  offence  of  stealing  game  and  other  articles  by  night 
remained  punishable  by  fine  and  transportation ;  it  was  proposed 
to  repeal  that  portion  of  the  Black  Act  by  which  night  thefts, 
with  blackened  faces,  were  made  punishable  with  death.  Lord 
Redesdale  told  of  the  tax  he  and  bia  neighbors  had  to  pay  — 
200/.  a  year,  for  a  police  of  six  men  —  to  check  deer-stealing  on 
the  borders  of  the  forest ;  and  he  declared  his  fear  that  if  men, 
already  deer-stealers,  were  no  longer  to  be  hanged  for  blackening 
their  faces,  "  the  practice  among  these  depredators  would  be  uni- 
versally resorted  to."    He  was  supported  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

1  Hansard,  ii.  p.  494. 
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who  actually  succeeded  in  throwing  out  that  clause  of  the  bill. 
From  this  time  forward,  however,  it  was  no  longer  a  capital 
offence  for  an  Egyptian  to  remain  one  year  in  the  country ;  for 
a  notorious  thief  to  reside  in  Northumberland  or  Cumberland; 
for  any  one  fo  be  found  disguised  in  the  Mmt,  or  to  injure  West- 
minster Bridge.  The  vagrant  laws  were  now  to  be  supposed 
severe  enough  for  gypsies;  and  the  laws  which  protected  the 
southtm  counties  to  be  sufficient  for  the  northern.  By  the  third 
of  the  aiiccesafvil  bills,  which  was  earned  with  some  mutijaljon, 
several  offences  —  some  serious,  and  some  no  more  so  than  the 
wounding  of  cattle  and  the  sending  threatening  letters  —  were 
reduced  from  capital  to  simple  felonies.  But  in  no  case  were  the 
offences  of  stealmg  on  navigable  rivers,  and  even  the  lighter  kinds 
of  forgery,  permitted  to  be  visited  with  punishment  short  of 
death.*  The  bills  regarding  these  crimes  were  necessarily  with- 
drawn ;  no  further  advance  was  made,  for  some  sessions,  in  sub- 
stituting milder  punishments  for  that  of  death.  8ir  James  Mack- 
intosh continued  his  efforts,  year  by  year ;  but  could  only  work 
out  some  preparation  for  future  success.  Id  his  attempt  in  re- 
gard to  forgery,  in  the  session  of  1821,  be  committed  a  mis- 
chievous oversight  in  inserting  the  forgery  of  Bank  of  Englfuid 
notes  among  those  which  were  to  remain  punishable  with  death, 
as  the  forgeries  of  wills,  transfers  of  stock,  and  marriage  registers 
and  licenses.  He  yielded  this  point,  on  the  ground  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  ihe  offence  of  forging  bank-notes ;  but  he  thus  gave 
up  the  strong  ground  that  the  capital  punishment  was  le^  ef- 
fective than  a  milder  one  for  the  prevention  of  the  offence,  and 
enabled  his  oppoaents  to  regard  him  as  considering  the  severer 
punishment  Ihe  beat  for  its  object.  All  that  was  gained  for  three 
years  was  a  pledge  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  session 
of  1822  i  ^  "  That  this  House  will,  at  an  early  period  of  the  next 
session  of  pai-liament,  take  into  their  most  serious  consideration 
the  means  of  increasing  the  efficacy  of  the  criminal  laws,  by  abat- 
ing their  undue  rigor."  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  m^or- 
ity  of  1 6,  in  a  House  of  218;  and  the  "  ioud  cheers  "  which  fol- 
lowed the  announcement  excited  much  expectation  throughout 
the  country,  as  to  the  fidehty  with  which  the  Commons  would 
redeem  their  pledge  on  the  arrival  of  the  session  of  1823. 

The  restlessness  of  the  country  under  "  agricultural  distress  " 
was  in  these  days  a  perpetual,  as  cummercisd  distress  Agrienitnnii 
was  a  irequently  recurring  evih  It  might  really  puz-  ills'"™- 
zle  a  visitant  from  another  hemisphere  to  understand  how  it 
could  be  that,  with  regard  to  an  article  of  the  first  nec^sity  — 
an  article  inevitably  produced,  because  inevitably  consumed  — 
the  prodncers  should  be,  for  long  courses  of  years,  distressed  and 

1  Hansard,  i.  p.  1338.  =  Ibid.  vii.  p.  805. 
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impoTeriflhed.  "  From  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  par- 
liament (1820),^  numerous  petitions  on  the  subject  of  the  existing 
agricultural  distress  had  been  presented  to  the  House,  stating  in 
bS'oi^  language  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  imploring  parliament 
to  apply  a  remedy."  The  remedy  applied  for  was,  the  raising  of 
prices  by  the  creation  of  an  artificial  scarcity ;  a  project  which 
it  conld  not  be  expected  that  the  great  body  of  bread-eaters  would 
agree  ta  A  committee  of  inquiry  was  obtained  by  a  sort  of  acci- 
dent—  by  a  number  of  too-coiifldent  members  of  the  House  hav- 
ing gone  home,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  debate  closed  at  four  in 
the  morning ; ''  but  the  government,  who  did  not  choose  to  open 
again  the  question  of  the  coni-lawa,  managed  to  limit  the  func- 
tion of  this  committee  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  averages  were 
obtained  correct,  so  as  to  afford  reliable  information  as  to  the 
prices  of  corn  abroad.  In  1821,  "the  agricultural  distress  of 
the  present  year  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  1820.  No  new 
causes  of  emharra^ment  had  sprung  up,  but  the  price  of  com 
Biill  continued  low ; "  '  landlords  would  not  reduce  their  rents,  and 
farmers  had  to  pay  their  rents  out  of  their  capital.  In  1822, 
"  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  was  marked  chiefly  by  the 
clamors  of  the  farmers  and  land-owners."'  In  1823,  "  Ae  coun- 
try exhibited  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  a  steady  and  pro- 
gressive prosperity.  Every  branch  of  manufacturing  industry 
was  in  a  flourishing  state."  '  Yet,  though  agriculture  was  in  a 
somewhat  less  depressed  condition,  "  complaints  were  uttered,  in 
various  county  meetings  held  immediately  before,  or  shortly  after, 
the  meeting  of  parliament."  These  incessant  groanings,  weari- 
some to  the  eara,  and  truly  distressing  to  the  hearts,  of  all  lis- 
teners, were  not  borne  away  idly  on  the  winds.  They  did  not 
obtain  from  parliament  the  aid  which  the  complainants  desired, 
but  they  largely  advanced  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform. 
If  the  agricultural  interest  had  been  in  a  at^te  of  high  prosperity 
fix>ra  1820  to  1830,  the  great  question  of  reform  of  parliament 
must  have  remained,  afloat  much  longer  than  it  did,  from  the 
inertness  or  opposition  of  the  agricultural  classes  ;  who,  as  it  was, 
were  sufficiently  discontented  with  parliament  to  desire  a  change. 
Extraordinary  as  this  may  appear,  when  we  regard  only  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  landed  interest  in  the  House  at  that  time,  we 
shall  find,  on  looking  abroad  through  the  country,  that  it  was  so. 
Such  politidans  as  Ciobbett  presented  themselves  among  the  dis- 
contented farmers,  and  preached  to  them  about  the  pressure  of 
the  debt,  of  a  bad  system  of  taxation,  and  a  habit  of  extravagant 
expenditure ;  and  of  a  short  method  of  remedying  these  evils,  by 
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obtaining  a  better  -  constituted  House  of  Commons.  It  was  no 
small  section  of  the  agricultural  classes  that  assisted  in  carrying 
the  question  at  last ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  of  that  order  of  reformers  obtained  their  convictions  through 
the  distress  of  these  years. 

Except  by  such  advancement  in  political  education  as  is 
wrought  by  adversity,  and  the  discussion  which  it  excites,  the 
firat  year  of  the  new  King's  reign  cannot  be  called  one  of  progress. 
No  prosperity  accrued  to  the  people ;  and  nothing  was  done  by 
the  governmenf,  which  could  redeem  them  from  the  odium  of 
their  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  Queen.  The  next  session  was 
more  full  of  deeds  and  of  promise,  and  some  brightness  of  hope 
begins  to  dawn  upon  the  dark  scene  of  misrule  and  discontent  in 
Kngland.  It  was  something  that  the  question  of  par-  pariiBm™- 
liamentary  reform  had  now  become  so  prominent  as  ^^  retjoa. 
that  three  motions  relating  to  it  were  discussed  ia  the  course  of 
the  session ;  besides  that  great  meetings  were  held  elsewhere, 
which  kindled  sentiment  and  stimulated  discussion.  Of  these 
meetings,  the  most  important  was  a  dinner  at  the  London  Tavern, 
on  tbe  4th  of  May,  when  speeches  of  great  vigor  were  made  by 
the  leading  reformers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  Dr. 
Lushington  openly  declared,  and  clearly  proved,  that  the  way  to 
every  other  reform  was  througli  an  amended  constitution  of  the 
legislature. 

From  this  time  may  be  dated  the  continuous  and  successful 
agitation  of  the  reform  question  —  an  agitation  which  was  one 
of  the  l)les8ings  of  peace.  It  appears  to  be  as  true  in  regard  to 
the  life  of  a  nation  as  of  an  individual,  that  in  order  to  rise, 
morally  and  intellectually,  it  must  be  pcssessed  by  some  great 
idea,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  its  best  powers  must  be  appealed  to 
and  perseveringly  exercised.  As  a  man  will  never  become  wor- 
thy of  his  manhood  who  lives  on  from  day  to  day,  merely  taking 
what  comes,  and  neither  endeavoring  to  raise  his  conceptions  of 
what  he  might  be,  nor  to  live  up  to  such  notions  as  he  has ;  so 
neither  can  a  nation  keep  up  any  nationality  which  has  no  aims 
and  no  ideal.  The  herf  who  live  under  a  despot  may  go  on 
being  a  hei'd  from  generation  to  generation  ;  they  are  not  a  nation, 
and  not  having  national  privileges,  have  no  national  duty.  With 
those  who  live  under  a  representative  system,  the  case  is  widely 
different ;  they  must  rise  morally,  or  they  will  sink  politically ; 
thay  cannot  keep  stiU,  fold  the  hands  to  sleep,  and  leave  the  eon- 
duct  of  affaire  to  their  rolera.  It  was  the  mistake  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lords  Liverpool,  Sidmoutb,  Eldon,  and  Castlereagh, 
not  to  perceive  this  pldn  truth  ;  and  their  not  perceiving  it  was 
the  cause,  not  only  of  their  misrule,  but  of  their  despondency 
about  the  state  of  the  nation.     During  the  war,  the  nation  were 
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supplied  wilh  the  idea  of  the  time — from  without,  as  it  were;  ao 
that,  to  their  short-sighted  rulers,  all  appeared  safe  and  well  at 
home.  The  idea,  in  this  case,  was  of  the  national  pi'eservatioii 
first,  and  its  honor  afterwards.  It  is  the  one  only  quality  which 
makes  war  endurable,  that  it  suppbes  a  nation  \l  idea  at  the  time 
for  the  people's  heart  and  mind  to  work,  up  to ,  and  it  is  the 
great  cnrse  of  war  —  a  heavier  curie  tlian  its  bloodshed,  burn- 
ings, and  cost  of  woe  and  wealth  —  that  it  engiosses  a  nation 
with  an  idea  lower  than  it  might  Viave  and  ought  to  have,  nnleas 
it  be  a  struggle  for  existence  or  ledemption  The  English  na- 
tion had  now  come  out  of  a  war ;  and,  by  the  vety  constitution 
of  the  human  mind,  some  great  general  aim  must  be  presented 
for  it  to  work  up  to.  The  government  did  not  see  the  necessity, 
and  would,  ignorantly  and  unconsciously,  have  dissolved  the  na- 
tional unity,  by  i-equiring  every  man  to  subside  into  his  own 
home  and  pi-oper  business,  ivithout  entei-taining  any  national  ideas 
at  all,  till  the  nest  war  should  call  up  the  whole  people  again  to 
act  as  one  man. 

In  accordance  with  this  notion  of  theirs,  the  government  set 
itself  to  repress  and  punish  every  movement  of  thought  and 
speech  which  had  any  political  aspiration  in  it.  This  brought 
out  a  more  violent  and  ignorant  thought,  and  a  more  desperate 
speech,  till  there  were  treason  orations  on  hustings,  and  drillings 
on  heaths,  and  diabolical  murder-plots  in  stables  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment regarded  their  charge,  the  nation,  as  sinking  under  an  att- 
tack  of  moral  and  political  plague.  There  was  no  fear,  however; 
and  the  lesson  ofifered  by  those  times  may  serve  to  guide  and 
cheer  a  fnture  time,  when  a  like  crisis  may  occur,  from  however 
different  causes.  The  necessary  idea  aod  consequent  aim  were 
sure  to  arise  ;  and  here,  under  this  date,  we  see  what  they  were. 
The  nation  aspiied  to  improve  its  own  life.  Like  a  man  who 
finds  his  indolence  weakening  liim,  his  want  of  aim  giving  occa- 
sion to  disorder  among  his  passions,  and  his  interior  liberties 
wasting  under  tlus  anarchy,  and  who  rouses  himself  to  contem- 
plate the  idea  he  once  had  of  what  he  would  be,  and  stimulates 
himself  to  overtake  this  ideal  —  the  English  nation  now  began 
to  rouse  itself  for  its  immortal  struggle  to  become  the  represent- 
ative commonwealth  that  it  professed  U>  he.  Day  by  day  it 
became  dear  to  more  minds,  and  more  clear  to  all  minds,  that  to 
secure  the  integrity  of  the  representation  was  to  secure  all  that 
was  wanted  by  reasonable  malcontents,  and  all  that  was  necessary 
to  silence  unreasonable  disaffection.  From  the  momeot  that  re- 
form of  parliament  became  the  ascertained  and  avowed  aim  of 
the  enlightened  part  of  the  English  nation,  a  new  life  was  in- 
fused into  the  frame  of  English  society.  Disaffection  was  ab- 
sorbed into  a  strenuous  political  action,  and  the  noblest  virtues 
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of  aetivity,  self -denial,  and  generosity  manifested  themselvea 
with  growing  vigor  and  glory,  tiD  the  stru^le  and  the  sacrifice 
of  aristocratic  prejudice,  privilege,  aud  interest  were  completed, 
as  regards  thai;  particvilar  effort,  by  the  achievement  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  in  1 832.  It  was  not  till  that  yeai-  that  the  work 
was  seen  to  be  effectual ;  but  the  effort  yielded  inestimable  fruits 
from  month  to  month  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  During  all 
that  time,  the  people  were  learning  to  apprehend  the  value  of 
that  representative  system  which  had  been  duly  appreciated 
hitherto  only  fitfully  and  partially,  and  had  still  to  be  studied  as 
a  new  lesson  by  the  whole  of  the  generation  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  ideas  of  the  war.  The  lesson  was  learned,  soundly 
and  thoronghly.  The  lowest  of  the  people  came  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  idea  of  citizenship  ;  the  instructed  became  animated 
with  more  vivid  and  defiuite  conceptions  of  political  duties  and 
liberties ;  and  the  holders  of  aristocratic  power,  privilege,  and 
interest,  those  who  held  much  of  the  representation  as  a  per- 
sonal property,  were  strengthened  and  prepared  for  a  sacrifice  of 
political  privilege  and  property,  so  noble  as  is  even  yet  hardly 
appreciated,  but  will  not  fail  to  he  admired  and  honored  as  it 
ought  through  the  unborn  generations  which  will  read  history  in 
the  dear  light  of  a  future  age.  While  the  apprehensive  and 
narrow-minded  rulers  of  that  period  were  shuddering  over  ihe 
revelations  of  the  time,  and  writing  to  each  other  that  "  all  that 
just  and  honest  pride,  which  once  gave  comfort  and  dignity  to  a 
state  of  existence  in  this  country,*  is  nearly  cancelled  and  obiit- 
erated,"  that  country  was  preparing  to  show  how  safe  and  how 
noble  an  abode  it  was  for  the  principles  of  true  liberty  and  im- 
partial law,  and  how  little  was  to  be  feared  for  a  nation  whcse 
multitude  desired  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  legislation 
and  order,  and  whose  aristocracy  could  surrender  ancient  privi- 
lege and  property  at  the  summons  of  a  new  lime.  There  had 
long  been  some  among  that  aristoci'acy,  enlightened  and  humane, 
who  had  been  awake  to  this  summons,  and  many  among  the  mul- 
titude who  had  been  impatient  at  its  delay ;  but  the  effectual 
efforts  which  achieved  the  reform  of  parliament  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  begun  from  this  spring  of  1821. 

The  avowals  and  incitements  uttered  at  that  dinner  at  the 
London  Tavern  on  the  4th  of  May,^  spread  through  the  land, 
being  pi-eceded  by  one,  and  followed  by  two  more  distinct  move- 
ments in  parliament.  That  movements  in  parliament  were  insti- 
gated and  supported  by  the  country  is  evident  enough  —  not  only 
from  the  obvious  truth  that  no  order,  or  corporate  or  assembled 
body,  ever  reforms  itself  without  pressure  from  without,  hut  from 
the  number  of  petitions  for  reform  which  we  find  sent  up  to  the 

'  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  iil  p.  333.  ^  Annnal  Itegister,  1^1,  p.  13. 
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House  during  fiis  and  succeeding  ae^ions.  Supported  by  a  maBs 
Motions  ftffi  of  such  petitions,  Mr.  Lambton  moved,  on  the  17th  of 
cefin-m  of  April,  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider 
^  the  state  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parlia- 

ment.* Daring  the  dehate,  which  occupied  two  evenings,  the  op- 
posite benches  were  nearly  empty ;  and  there  was  so  thin  an  at- 
tendance during  both  evenings  as  to  show  that  the  House  itself 
was  little  aware  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  question  before 
it.  The  division  was  taken  during  the  absence  of  the  leading 
members  on  both  sides,  and  even  of  Mr.  Lambton  himself,  tlie 
numbers  being  55  to  43 ;  thsi  ia,  there  was  a  majonty  of  12 
against  Mr.  iCambton's  motion.  Perhaps  the  leading  members 
on  both  sides  might  have  been  surprised  if  they  could  have 
been  told  how,  on  that  day  eleven  years,  the  country  would  be 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  in  the  certainty  of  success ; 
and  how,  on  that  day  twelve  years,  the  reformed  parliament 
would  be  in  fuU  career,  at  leisure  for  fiirtber  improvements,  from 
the  great  question  of  the  century  being  disposed  of. 

On  the  9th  of'May,  Lord  John  Russell  took  up  the  subject,^ 
witliont  securing  much  more  attention  to  what  he  had  to  say  than 
Mr.  Lambton  had  enjoyed.  Few  "  leading  members  "  took  the 
trouble,  or  had  tlie  courage,  to  attend  while  he  recommended 
his  resolutions.  These  resolutions  went  merely  to  declare  that 
the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  their  representation ;  that 
means  should  be  taken  to  effect  a  representation  of  wealthy  and 
populous  places  which  had  as  yet  no  voice  in  the  legislature ; 
and  that  boroughs  convicted  of  bribery  and  cowuption  should  be 
disfranchised.  There  was  little  debate  ;  the  first  resolution  was 
condemned  by  a  majority  of  31  in  a  House  of  279 ;  and  the  others 
were  negatived  without  a  division.* 

Unpromising  as  all  this  looked,  a  real  beginning  was  made, 
and  immediately,  to  amend  the  representation.  Grampound  was 
disfranchised,  to  the  dismay  and  grief  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
saw  no  bounds  to  the  mischief  of  depriving  some  possibly  inno- 
cent electors  there  of  their  votes,  on  account  of  the  corruption 
of  the  rest,'  while  he  could  perceive  no  reason  for  giving  the 
franchise  to  Leeds,  Bii-mingbam,  Manchester,  and  other  populous 
places.  As  the  bill  passed  the  Commons,  the  Grampoimd  fran- 
chise was  to  be  transferred  to  Leeds ;  but  the  Lords  decided  for 
two  additional  members  for  the  county  of  Tork,^  instead  of  giv- 
ing a  representation  lo  Leeds.  There  was  some  difficulty  as  to 
whether  the  Commons  should  put  up  with  such  a  contravention 
of  their  will  by  the  Lords  ;  but  Lord  John  Russell  thought  it 
important  to  take  all  that  could  be  got  on  this  question ;  and 

1  Hanaafd,  v.  p.  859.  '  Ibid.  p.  604.  »  Ibid,  p.  624. 

*  Ibid.  p.  690.  s  Ibid.  p.  974. 
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though  the  bai  had  ceased  to  be  his  charge  after  sustaining  some 
essential  alterations  before  it  went  up  to  the  Lords,  he  secured 
its  final  acceptance  by  the  Commoas,  and  it  passed  on  the  30th 
of  May.^  It  was  on  occasion  of  this  bill  that  Mr.  Ward 
said  ^  that  he  did  not  conceive  that  by  voting  for  the  disfranchise- 
meat  of  Grampound,  "  he  was  giving  any  pledge  to  wliat  was 
called  parliamentary  reform."  So  he  thought,  and  so  thought 
many  who  were,  like  him,  unaware  that  they  were  now  securely 
involved  hi  a  movement  ag^nst  which  they  had  formeily  pro- 
tested. It  is  instructive  to  read  the  i-ecords  —  in  this  case 
very  brief — of  the  gradual  enlargement  of  views  which  time 
and  thought  bring  to  such  men.  It  is  an  instructive  comment  on 
the  past,  and  a  valuable  prophecy  as  to  the  future.     In  October, 

1819,  Mr.  Ward  writes  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  r  =  "'AU  I  am 
afi'aid  of  is,  that  by  having  the  theoretical  defects  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  perpetually  dinned  into  their  ears,  the  well- 
intentioned  and  well-affected  part  of  the  community  should  at 
last  begin  to  suppose  that  «ot»e  reform  b  necessary.  Now,  I  can 
hardly  conceive  an^  reform  that  would  not  bring  us  within  the 
draught  of  the  whirlpool  of  democracy,  towards  which  we  should 
be  attracted  by  an  irreaistible  force,  and  in  an  hourly  accelerating 
ratio.  But  I  flatter  myself  there  is  wisdom  enough  in  the  coun- 
try to  preserve   us  long  from   such  an  innovation."     la  April, 

1820,  he  writes;*  "Butlconfess  that  when  I  see  the  progress 
that  refoi-m  seems  to  be  making,  not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but 
among  persons  lik'e  yourself,  of  understanding  and  education, 
clear  of  interested  motives  and  party  fanaticism,  my  spirits  fail 
me  upon  the  subject,  ,  .  ,  ,  I  should  look  forward  with  much 
more  comfort  to  what  may  remain  to  me  of  life,  if  I  could  per- 
suade myself  that  the  first  day  of  reform  was  not  at  hand,  and 
that  the  first  day  of  reform  would  not  be  the  first  day  of  the 
English  revolutiotk."  In  February,  1821,  he  tells  his  correspond- 
ent^ that  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  "  would  keep  the  aomination  bor- 
oughs ;  "  adding :  "  For  my  part,  I  am  well  enough  content  with 
the  constitution  aa  it  is.  This  much,  however,  I  must  confess, 
that  if  public  opinion — the  opinion  of  men  of  sense  and  reflec- 
tion like  yourself,  unconnected  with  party  —  once  turns  agaiu.^t  it, 
there  ought  lo  be  a  change.  We  anti-refbrmera  stand  upon  prae- 
tical  benefit  —  now  there  is  no  talking  about  the  practical  benefit 
of  a  discredited  constitution,"  In  June,  1822,  though  slJl!  declar- 
ing himself '  "  afraid  of  Jiarliamentary  reform,"  he  speaks  with 
satisfaction  of  the  control  exercised  by  public  opinion  over  the 
votes  of  the  Commons,  and  bears  this  remai'kable  testimony  to  the 

■  Hanaatd,  v.  p.  1046.  a  iblfl.  iv.  p.  590. 

e  Lord  Dudley's  LatfsrB,  p.  223.  *  ibid.  p.  247. 

1  Ibid.  p.  277.  B  Ibid.  p.  320. 
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improvement  of  the  national  nuDd  under  the  a^tation  of  the  quea- 
tion.  Writing  of  Byron's  prediction  of  a  revolution,  he  aaya : 
"  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  flattering  myself,  in  spite  of  a  great 
deal  of  distress,  and  some  discontent,  that  this  event  is  highly  im- 
probable. It  appears  to  me  that  the  people  of  England  are  ad- 
vancing in  knowledge  and  good  sense.  Party  spirit  seems  to  be 
lees  blind  and  fnrioiis  than  it  used  to  be.  There  is  less  fectious 
opposition  —  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  House,  but  of  the  country 
—  to  the  ministry,  and  less  factious  support  of  it  People  do  not 
abandon  themselves  so  entirely  to  certain  leaders,  but  exercise  a 
more  discriminating  judgment  upon  each  question  as  it  arises,"  In 
a  few  years,  he  became  a  member  of  tlie  Canning  ministry.  Here 
we  have  in  brief  the  history  of  a  large  class  of  the  minds  of  the 
tdme,  which  were  opening  sideways,  as  one  may  say,  while  those 
of  the  lowest  order  of  reformers  were  opening  upwards. 

The  other  great  feature  of  the  session  was  the  removal  of  the 
ouhoiic  conflict  On  the  Catholic  claims  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
'^^'™-  of  Lords.     It  was  evident  to  all  far-seeing  men  that 

the  time  was  approaching  when  it  would  no  longer  do  for  poli- 
ticians to  go  on  repeating  from  year  to  year  their  own  feelings 
about  admitting  Catholics  to  the  legislature,  and  their  own  0[jin- 
ions  about  the  pernicious  character  and  tendencies  of  tlie  Catholic 
faith  ;  but  when  they  would  be  compelled  by  circumstances  to  take 
a  fresh  view  of  the  whole  question,  moifified  as  it  was  by  the 
admission  of  new  elements,  and  beai-ing  a  new  relation  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  time.  The  occasion  was  drawing  on  from  year  to  year. 
When  we  see  it  arrive,  we  shall  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  old 
.  view  in  offering  the  aspect  of  the  new.  Meantime,  it  must  be 
recorded  here  that  this  session  of  1821  was  marked  by  the  going 
over  of  the  Commons  to  tbe  cause  of  the  Catholics,  and  by  the 
responsiblity  of  their  exclusion  from  poUtioal  life  being  thrown 
Qpon  the  Lords. \It  was  in  March  of  this  year  that  Mr.  Ward 
wrote  ;  "  Well !  what  say  you  at  Oxford  to  the  progress  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  so  evidently  making  towards  an  equal  partici- 
pation of  all  privileges  ?  Is  it  borne  patiently,  or  will  a  great  cry 
be  raised  ?  Not  that  1  think  the  biU  will  pass  this  year ; '  but  the 
intellectual  preponderance  in  its  favor  is  so  great  in  parliament, 
that  one  can  hardly  conceive  either  that  or  some  such  measure  be- 
ing very  long  delayed.  The  tone  of  opjiosition  to  it  is  lowered  to 
the  utmost  point."  It  was  not  by  "  intellectual  preponderance  " 
that  Mr.  Plunket's  bill  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  after  hav- 
ing been  passed  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  19  on  the 
Ihird  reading.  "  The  Duke  of  York,"  says  Lord  Eldon,^  "  has 
done  more  to  quiet  this  matt^sr  than  everything  else  put  together. 
It  has  had  a  great  effect."     If  "  everything  else  "  on  that  side 

'  Lord  Dudley's  Letters,  p.  379.  2  ^jfe  ^f  Lord  Eldon,  ii.  [i.  416. 
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delayed  the  resistance  lo  the  Commons  lesa  than  the  Dnke  of 
York,  the  resistance  was  obvioualy  in  a  desperate  state.  If  the 
Duke  had  had  anything  to  claim  on  the  ground  of  ".intellectual 
preponderance,"  he  was  mortal,  and  he  was  not  young.  So  tlia 
issne  was  not  doubtful,  and  probably  not  distant.  The  Catholics 
rejoiced  with  the  quietne^  politic  under  their  stjll  depressed  con- 
dition. The  lovers  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  rejoiced  more 
loudly  and  openly.  The  Ix>rd3  rejoiced  also.  In  their  blindness 
to  what  was  coming,  they  thought  all  was  well  when  ihey  had 
thrown  out  the  bill  of  this  session  by  a  majority  of  39.  Lord 
Eldon  writes ;  ^  "  I  have  nothing  further  to  delay  your  drinking 
to  the  thirty-nine  who  saved  the  thirty-nine  mlicles  —  a  very 
fashionable  toast."  Their  rejoicing  might  be  allowed  ungrudg- 
ingly —  not  only  because  it  was  short-lived,  but  because  it  was 
merely  a  veil  shrouding  terrors,  not  the  less  pitiable  for  being 
visionary.  The  spirit  of  fear  is  as  much  an  object  of  compassion 
to  the  spirit  of  faith  in  politics  as  in  any  other  department  of 
life ;  and,  till  those  who  suffer  under  it  can  he  disabused  of  their 
terrors,  any  snatches  of  relief  and  mirth  that  they  can  enjoy 
may  he  regarded  with  forbeai-ance,  and  even  sympathy,  by  those, 
among  others,  whom  they  are  oppressing  for  yet  a  little  while. 
So  the  Catholics  could  smile  at  the  echoes  of  the  toast  of  the 
thii-ty-i)ine,  while  diligently  preparing  for  a  reui^ng  of  ihoir 
cl^ms. 

This  year  is  remarkable  for  an  organized  attack  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  It  was  so  soon  baffled  and  so  co^gy^. 
effectually  resisted,  that  a  mere  notification  of  the  fact  th>™i  isw' 
would  serve,  were  it  not  that  the  promptitude  and  "^  ™" 
fidelity  shown  in  the  defence  of  liberty  of  printing  are  themselves 
a  feature  of  the  times  which  ought  to  be  prominently  brought 
forward. 

Seasons  of  harsh  rule  are  invariably  those  of  license  of 
speech.  Men  under  torment  or  in  bonds  groan  or  curse ;  and  a 
people  under  stringent  misrule  will  rail;  and  their  baser  part 
may  he  expected  to  mock  and  blaspheme.  Thus  it  was  while 
Lord  Sidmoutli  was  in  power.  Libels,  caricatures,  irreligious 
scoffs,  abounded ;  and  the  more  they  were  noticed,  the  more  they 
abounded.  It  is  observable  that  these  libels  were  not^  the 
weapon  of  any  one  party.  While  the  lowest  venders  of  printed 
trash  were  lampooning  ihe  rulers  of  the  country,  the  government 
press  was  libelling  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  ;  and,  indeed, 
pouring  out  slanders  against  every  man  of  liberal  politics  whom 
it  could  find  means  to  attack.  Evil-speaking  seemed  to  have 
sprung  up  like  a  curse  all  over  the  land.  Statesmen,  and  private 
gentlemen,   and  literary  men,  were  fighting    duels;    and  the 

'  Life  of  Lord  ElSon,  ii.  p.  41C. 
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prisons  aad  poliee-offlces  were  crowded  with  bold  ruffians  or  tat- 
tered ballad-venders,  who  dealt  in  railing  for  bread.  Women 
were  atiamed  in  newspapers  —  a  thing  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at,  at  a  time  when  the  highest  woman  in  the  realm  was  pilloried 
in  tlie  House  of  Lords  for  a  succession  of  weeka;  the  King  was 
caricatured-—  the  ministers  were  uiclinamed  — every  public  man 
was  slandered  —  and  the  diseased  appetite  for  mockery  and  vitu- 
peration seized  upon  sa«red  things;  and  there  was  nothing  so 
high  or  holy,  but  that  it  was  laid  hold  of  for  puiposes  of  malice 
or  low  wit.  The  evil  was  undeniable.  The  only  questions  were 
bow  it  arose,  and  how  it  was  to  be  dealt  with.  The  great  prao- 
tical  mistake  was  in  the  conclusion  that  it  arose,  unprovoked, 
from  the  natural  wickedness  of  men,  and  that  it  must  be  put 
down  by  tlie  strong  hand, — this  strong  hand  being  by  no  means 
impartial  in  its  pressure.^  Forty  peers  and  bishops,  a  large 
number  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  of  T017 
leaders,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
pany which  they  called  the  Constitutional  Association,  but  which 
was  soon  better  known  through  the  country  by  the  name  of  the 
Bridge-Sti'eet  Gang.  They  invited  subscriptions  and  coopera- 
tion from  all  who  were  weU-disposed  towards  piety,  peace,  and 
order ;  and  their  appeal  to  the  religious  world,  and  on  behsdf  of 
morals,  taste,  and  quietude,  was  extensively  responded  to.  It 
took  some  time  to  show  well-meaning  and  apprehensive  people 
the  tyranny  and  vice  of  a  system  of  party  superintendence  of 
the  press.  But  this  tyranny  and  the  vidoua  principle  of  the 
society  were  appareot  soon  enough  to  secure  the  speedy  insignif- 
icance and  decay  of  the  enterprise.  Englishmen  soon  began  to 
see  that  the  forty  peers  and  bishops  who  undertook  the  control 
of  the  press  could  be  no  proper  members  of  a  court  of  final  ap- 
peal. As  censors  of  the  press,  they  could  not  pixjperly  sit  as 
judges  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Englishmen  soon  began  to  in- 
quire what  was  to  become  of  their  liberties  if  a  rich  association 
of  great  men  was  to  spread  its  police  of  spies  and  infoiTners  over 
the  land,  and  prosecute  every  poor  tradesman  who  might  offer  to 
sell  what  they  considered  blasphemous  and  seditious  works.  It 
was  evident  that  by  a  mere  threat  of  prtraecutiou  they  might 
deter  any  tradesman,  but  a  stout-hearted  one  here  and  there,  from 
selling  any  hook  or  paper  which  they  did  not  approve.  English- 
men soon  began  to  ci'y  "  Shame  ! "  when  they  saw  members  of 
this  association  taking  their  places  in  the  jury-box  in  trials  for 
libel ;  and  the  fate  of  the  enterprise  was  sailed  when  the  judges 
adopted  the  practice  of  compelling  jurymen  to  declare  upon  oath 
whether  they  were  members  of  the  Constitutional  Association, 
before  permitting  them  to  enter  upon  their  function.^  The 
1  Eflinbutgh  Eeview,  xxxvii.  p.  120.  *  Ilaosard,  v.  p.  14BT. 
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society  had  sent  a  circular  to  every  justice  of  the  peace  through- 
out the  couctry,^  offerti^  their  exposition  and  application  of  the 
law  of  libel,  and  requiring  that  it  should  be  uniTersallj  made 
known,  as  ifs  difluaion  would  be  considered  in  aggravation  of 
punishment  in  convictions  for  libel  henceforward;  they  had 
raised  a  vast  fund,  instituted  maay  prosecutioas,  —  thrown  gray- 
haired  men,  starving  women,  and  ill-conditioned  adventurers  into 
prison,  to  grow  desperate  there,  and  do  double  mischief  whea 
they  came  out  again  ;  they  had  usurped  the  ofSce  of  the  attorney- 
general,  interfered  with  th«  administration  of  justice,  and  laid 
hands  on  the  press,  and  were  about  to  raise  up,  by  provocation, 
a  connter-assodation,*  in  conflict  with  which  l5ie  peace,  temper, 
and  manners  of  society  would  probably  have  given  way  alto- 
gether ;  wlii-n,  at  this  point,  the  ravage  was  stopped.  Exposure 
was  all  that  was  necessary;  and  the  exposure  was  easily  and 
speedily  made.  The  association  was  fonned  in  I>ecember,  1820. 
On  the  23d  of  the  next  May,'  Mr.  Brougham  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  to  ita  proceedings ;  and  after 
a  discussion  of  its  legality  and  moralilj,  a  few  nights  afterwards, 
its  vigor  decayed ;  and  before  another  year  was  over,  we  find  it 
spoken  of  in  the  records  of  the  time  as  a  thing  gone  by  —  a 
miachief  and  danger  practically  extingaished,  though  the  associa- 
tion was  not  disbanded.  "When  we  consider  what  the  resources 
of  this  society  wei'e,  in  funds,  numbers,  rank,  influence,  and  the 
support  of  good  principle  and  feeling  —  however  misled  and  mis- 
applied— we  cannot  but  be  straclt  with  the  ati-ength  and  live- 
liness of  the  English  instinct  for  liberty,  and  grateful  for  the 
security  afibrded  by  its  vigilance. 

So  late  as  the  end  of  April  of  this  year,  Lord  Eldon  writes 
to  his  brother;*  "No  Irish  expedition;  probably  no  King's  tisii 
coronation,"  Yet  the  King  was  crowned,  and  went  lo  '"i"i™'i' 
Ireland,  and  also,  later  in  the  year,  to  Hanover.  When  he 
went  to  Irelmid,  his  ministers  wei'e  happy  in  the  hope  that  the 
visit  of  the  sovereign  would  "tranquillize"  that  unfortunate 
country;  and  the  accounts  sent  home  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  who 
attended  the  King,  of  his  reception,  show  no  misgiving  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  "  good  feeling  "  with  which  His  Majesty  was 
greeted.  Nothing  was  visible  but  "  enthusiastic  loyalty,"  induc- 
ing hopes  of  "  permanent  benefit,"  and  this  as  late  as  September. 
Tet,  on  the  20th  of  October,  Lord  Sidmouth  reports  to  Lord 
Londonderry  (Lord  Castlereagh,  under  his  new  title)  "very  un- 
pleasant accounts  from  Ireland."  Unreasonable  as  it  would  be 
at  any  time  to  expect  to  satisfy  a  malcontent  nation  by  a  passing 
visit  from  the  sovereign,  there  seem  to  have  been  special  reasons, 

1  Edinburgh  Review,  Kxxvii.  p.  121.  »  Hansatd,  v.  p.  1491. 

8  Annaal  Register,  1831,  p.  60.  «  Lifa  of  Lord  Eldon,  ii.  p.  418. 
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in  this  case,  wky  the  royal  appearance  acted  only  for  the  moment, 
and  on  the  surface  —  and  a  limited  surface.  While  the  royal 
squadron  was  wind-bound  off  Holyhead,  news  arrived  of  the 
death  of  the  Queen.  The  King  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and 
secluded  himself  till  the  corpse  of  his  wife  was  supposed  to  have 
left  England.'  He  then  emerged  —  in  a  mood  which  we  can 
imagine  to  be  shared  by  the  crowd  around  him,  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  Dublin  festivities,  but  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
have  so  impressed  the  .Irish  nation  with  reverence  and  love  as  to 
work  in  them  a  sudden  restoration  to  peace,  contentment,  and 
loyalty.  "  I  cannot  help  suspecting,"  writes  Mi.  Ward,*  "  that 
His  Majesty's  late  journeys  to  see  his  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and 
Hanover  will  not,  on  the  whole,  redound  much  to  liis  honor  or 
advantage.  His  manners  no  doubt  are,  when  he  pleases,  very 
graceful  and  captirating.  ....  But,  on  the  whole,  he  wants 
dignity,   not  only  in  the  seclusion  and  familiarity  of  his  more 

private  life,  but  on  public  occasions He  seems  to  have 

behaved,  not  like  a  sovereign  coming  in  pomp  and  state  to  visit 
a  part  of  his  dominions,  but  like  a  popular  candidate  come  down 
upon  an  electioneering  trip.  If,  the  day  before  he  left  Ireland, 
be  had  stood  for  Dublin,  he  would,  I  dare  say,  have  turned  out 
Shaw  or  Grattan." 

At  the  Coronation,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  Jiily, 
George  IV".,  for  the  time,  looked  the  king.  There 
coron=,t>on.  ^^  hollowness  there  too.  The  blaze  fo  jewels,  the 
splendor  of  the  robes,  the  pealing  of  the  music,  the  cry  of  "  God 
save  the  King,"  the  smiles  and  loyal  eagerness,  all  looked  like 
rejoicing  ;  but  the  King's  chancellor,  the  keeper  of  his  conscience 
and  slave  of  his  prerogative,  admits : '  "  Everybody  went  in  the 
morning  under  very  uncomfortable  feelings  and  dread."  The 
reason  why  was  known  to  all.  There  was  one  outside  knocking 
for  admission, "  trying  every  door  in  the  Abbey  in  vain."  This 
phantom  of  an  iiyured  Queen  was  felt,  though  not  seen,  amidst 
the  festivities ;  and  how  dreaded  it  was,  we  perceive  from  the 
triumph  of  the  pious  Ijord  Eldon  in  her  mortification.     "  It  is 

all  over,*  quite  safe  and  well A   gentleman  in  the  hall 

told  us,  that  when  Her  Majesty  got  into  the  carriage  again,  she 

wept John  Bull  spared  us  ;  indeed,  his  family  were  very 

civil  to  me,  in  the  course  of  my  transit  from  the  hall  to  the 
Abbey.  The  business  is  certainly  over  in  a  way  nobody  could 
have  hoped." 

Another  " business "  was  "certainly  over"  just  at  this  time, 
DeaHiof  which  must  have  caused  relief  to  the  King  and  hismin- 
Nftpoieon.      isters,  even  greater  than  that  the  coronation  passed  off 

2  Lord  Duiiley'3  Letters,  p.  395. 
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well.  It  may  be  hoped  that  they  also  felt  something  of  the  sol- 
emn, and  moumfnl  emotion  which  ran  through  the  heart  of  the 
civihzed  world  at  the  news.  "While  the  pageantry  of  oar  great 
regal  festival  was  preparing,  —  while  the  gems  were  hurmshing, 
and  the  tapestries  unrolling,  and  the  throne  erecting,  and  the 
choir  practising,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Paris  were  receiv- 
ing the  following  petition ;  — 

"  Napoleon  is  no  more.^  We  daim  his  remains.  The  honor 
of  France  requires  this  restitution;  and  what  the  honor  of 
France  requires  wiU  he  accomplished.  She  cannot  endure  that 
he  who  was  her  chief —  that  he  whom  she  sainted  with  the  title 
of  Great,  and  the  designation  of  Emperor,  should  remain  as  a 
trophy  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  ;  and  that  every  Englishman 
may  say,  on  showing  an  insolent  monument,  '  Here  is  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French.'" 

The  temper  of  this  petition  may  be  excused  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  is  from  the  officers  and  adlierenta  of  Napoleon, 
who  saw  him  pine  and  die,  far  from  home,  and  in  captivity.  At 
such  a  moment,  they  had  the  sympathy  even  of  those  who  had 
most  urgently  demanded  that  the  world  should  be  secured  by  the 
ri^d  seclusion  of  him  who  had  ti-oobled  it  so  long  and  so  severely. 
Now  that  it  was  over,  and  that  that  restless  spirit  could  trouble 
his  race  no  more,  the  natural  feelings  of  compassion  and  regret 
arose  strongly  and  universally.  His  fellow-men  began  at  once 
to  loot  back  upon  him  as  a  man,  and  not  only  as  a  conqueror 
and  disturber  who  had  humbled  the  pride  of  nations,  and  broken 
up  the  peace  of  continents.  He  was  at  once  regarded  as  a  suf- 
fering man  —  all  pitying  him  for  the  dreadful  late  of  his  closing 
years,  spent  in  chafing  against  his  bonds,  and  sinking  under  the 
bui'den  of  ignominious  idleness  ;  while  the  most  thoughtful  had 
a  still  deeper  compassion  for  him,  as  one  who  had  failed  in  the 
Uue  objects  of  human  life  by  the  purauit  of  personal  aims. 
Looking  back,  they  saw  how  one  endowed  with  noble  powers 
could  have  known  but  little  of  the  peace  of  the  soul ;  and  how, 
in  the  crowning  moments  of  his  trimnphs,  his  life  had  been  a 
f^lure.  Looking  forward,  they  saw  how,  throughout  tlie  whole 
future  of  human  experience,  he  would  stand  dishonorably  distin- 
guished from  the  humblest  servant  of  the  race  who  had  minis- 
tered to  its  real  good.  Many,  throughout  all  time,  who  have 
apparently  been  baffled  in  their  aims,  and  labored  in  vain  to 
work  out  their  schemes,  have,  visibly  or  invisibly,  attained  the 
truest  and  highest  success  by  an  unwavering  fidelity  to  the  right 
and  the  true,  and  have  enjoyed  their  natural  recompense  in  the 
exaltation  of  their  own  being.  This  one  man,  before  whose 
powers  the  nations  quailed,  and  whoso  will  seemed  to  be,  for  the 

1  Annual  Registor,  1821.     Chron.  p.  111. 
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time,  the  law  of  his  kind,  was,  in  his  veiy  triumpha,  a  sufferer  — 
a  wanderer  from  the  home  of  human  affeefions — a  powerless 
and  defeated  soldier  in  the  conflict  of  human  life.  And  he 
conld  not  retrieve  himself  in  adversity.  Leisure  and  solitude 
brought  no  healing  to  him.  He  had  no  moral  force  which  could 
respond  to  the  appeal  of  adverse  circumstance.  He  had  in  him 
nothing  of  the  man  which  could,  in  a  season  of  rest,  look  back 
with  wonder  or  a  smile  on  the  turbulence  of  its  childish  vanity 
and  pride  ;  nothing  of  the  sage  which  could  draw  from  the  vids- 
situdes  of  experience  any  aliment  of  present  wisdom  and  peace. 
He  remained  to  the  last  morally  a  child  and  a  sufferer  —  a  baf- 
fled child,  and  an  unconscious  sufferer  from  worse  woes  than  hia 
mortifications,  his  bondage,  and  his  privations.  It  might  be  a 
question  whether  all  was  done  for  him,  or  done  in  the  beat  way, 
which  his  vast  powers,  and  his  misfortunes,  tmd  his  appeal  as  an 
enemy,  might  claim ;  but  if  all  had  been  done  which  the  highest 
wisdom  and  magnanimity  could  suggest,  it  could  have  really 
availed  him  nothing.  His  misery  lay  too  deep  for  healing  by 
human  hands  ;  it  was  wrought  into  his  very  being ;  and  it  could 
be  dissolved  by  no  touch  short  of  that  which  took  out  the  life 
from  the  clay,  and  gave  back  the  dust  to  dust.  That  time  bad 
now  come.  The  dulled  eye  no  longer  wandered  over  the  boimd- 
less  ocean  which  surrounded  his  island-prison ;  his  aching  mind 
no  longer  gazed  abroad  listlessly  over  the  heaving  sea  of  hu- 
man afeirs ;  his  spent  heart  had  ceased  its  beating ;  and  his  dust 
lay  under  the  willows  in  that  nook  at  St.  Helena,  where  stran- 
gers came  from  the  east  and  the  west,  to  feel  and  wonder  at 
the  silence  which  had  settled  down  on  one  who  had  made  the 
world  echo  with  the  wail  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the 
groans  of  dying  multitudes,  the  tramp  of  hosts,  and  the  crash  of 
felling  empires.  In  this  nook  of  the  world  there  had  been  no 
peace  to  his  soul;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  all  the  more  soothing  to 
find  quietness  about  his  grave. 

He  died  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821,'  after  a  painful  and  linger- 
ing decline.  The  news  of  his  death  reached  England  while 
London  was  preparing  for  the  coronation  of  the  sovereign  who 
had  had  him  in  charge,  and  who  was  to  follow  him,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  to  that  bed  of  rest  where  foes  He  down  side 
by  side  —  comrades  at  last. 

1  Annual  Regislflr,  1S21.    Chron.  p.  104. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Lord  Liteepool's  adminiafration  Bad  been  very  powerful  in 
its  day  ;  and  it  still  preserved  dn  air  of  autiiority  and  security 
which  imposed  upon  the  general  pnblic,  and  prevented  all  but 
the  watchful  lovers  of  liberty  on  the  one  band,  and  those  who 
di'eaded  change  on  the  other,  from  perceiving  that  a  new  time 
was  coming  —  a  Vf ay  opening  for  the  arrival  of  new  men  and 
new  measures. 

The  ministry  were  not  strong  with  the  King.  "We  have  seen 
bow  nearly  they  were  going  out  jimiiediaf«5y  after  his  accession. 
Again,  when  the  Eng  went  to  Hanover,  there  existed  "  an  mi- 
comfortable  state  of  feeling  between  himself  and  his  prime  min- 
ister," which  was  afterwards  accoramodated ;  but  not  for  long. 
In  December,  he  was  anxious  and  ill-humored  about  a  new 
creation  of  bavoaets,  on  which  l^ord  Sidmoutb  observes,  in  a  note 
to  the  Premier,  "  and  really  the  matter  is  not  worth  a  gale  of 
wind,  much  less  a  storm,"  ^  However  trifling  the  subject  of 
these  royal  discontents,  their  frequency  was  by  this  time  affect- 
ing the  strength  of  the  ministry. 

The  administration  was  not  strong  in  itself.  Lord  Sidmoufh 
bad  long  been  wishing  to  retire  ;  and  there  was  perpetual  appre- 
hension of  the  Iiord  Chancellor  being  compelled  to  do  bo.  Lord 
Londonderry  showed  at  times  symptoms  of  fiitigue  and  nervous- 
ness, which  made  his  colleagues  uneasy,  and  caused  the  King  to 
advise  rest  and  change  of  scene ;  and  the  anxieties  and  toils  of 
ofSce  were  wearing  down  the  frame  of  the  Premier  himself. 

The  administration  was  not  Strang  with  the  country,  though  its 
wealiness  was  not  perceived  by  everybody.  The  distress  of  the 
agriculturists  was  pressing ;  and  the  return  to  casb-paymenta  had 
so  lowered  priLes  and  foi  the  time  destroyed  the  ordinary  rela- 
tion between  money  and  other  commodities,  that  the  embarrass- 
ment created  extreme  discontent.  WhJe  the  ignorant  and  im- 
patient of  both  the  moncjel  and  the  landed  cksses  threatened 
each  other  with  confiscati  n  of  the  funds  or  of  estates,  both 
united  in  claims  fir  iJief  trom  lie  government  which  no  gov- 

1  L  e  of  Lord  S  In  out!  p.  3:1. 
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emment  could  grant.  Tlie  ministry  preserved  their  attitude  of 
gi-ave  STifEciency  ;  but  they  looked  about  for  aid  and  support. 

Above  all,  the  administration  was  not  Btrong  in  regard  to  the 
times.  It  spent  a  good  deal  of  leisure  and  energy  in  bemoaning 
the  changes  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  but  it  could  not  prevent 
them,  and  it  could  not  cope  with  them.  It  would  fain  have 
strengthened  continually  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance  abroad ; 
it  would  have  kept  a  good  old  Protestant  Tory,  with  underlings 
like  himself,  in  power  in  Ireland ;  it  would  have  gone  on  impos- 
ing the  same  taxes,  and  following  the  same  routine  in  England 
for  another  term  of  years  ;  but  it  could  do  none  of  these  thingp. 
Amelioration  drew  on,  in  spite  of  their  fears  and  endeavors. 
England  was  about  to  will  a  more  liberal  continental  policy. 
Ireland  wte  about  to  have  rulers  well  disposed  towai-ds  the  Cath- 
olics. A  remission  of  taxation  was  becoming  necessary,  and  the 
principles  of  commerce  were  brought  more  and  more  into  ques- 
tion every  year.     Something  must  be  done.    What  should  it  be  ? 

To  keep  the  Whigs  not  only  out  of  office,  but  out  of  all 
thoughts  of  office,  was  the  first  thing  necessary.  The 
nttb  the  Whigs  were  not  trained  for  office,  and  were  supposed 
ereuTiLie  to  be  so  incompetent  to  its  business  that  it  would  be 
^"''  the  greatest  of  misfortunes  to  the  country  if  their 
brilliancy  and  moral  foj-ce  in  Parliament  should  carry  them  into 
work  for  which  they  were  unfit.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
aware  of  this  unfitness,  and  to  rely  for  its  reparation  on  the 
Grenville  party,  in  alliance  with  whose  practical  ability  they 
could  undertake  to  govern  the  country.  The  thing  to  be  done, 
therefore,  was  to  separate  the  Grenvilles  from  all  sympathy  with 
Uie  Whigs.  It  was  a  sore  necessity,  chat  of  proposing  a  coalition 
with  the  Grenvilles ;  but  it  was  done.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
mourned  over  it.  "  This  coalition,  I  think,  will  have  conse- 
quences very  different  from  those  expected  by  the  members  of 
tiie  administration  who  brought  it  about.  I  hate  coalitions."  ^ 
The  inconveniences  were  indeed  great.  The  Grenville  party  of 
course  agreed  in  the  main  in  the  political  principles  of  the  Liv- 
erpool cabinet,  or  the  coalition  could  not  have  taken  place ;  but 
they  were  friendly  to  the  Catholic  claims,  differing  in  this  im- 
portant matter  from  every  member  of  the  cabinet  except  Lord 
Londonderry ;  and  on  the  whole,  there  was  an  inclination  to- 
wards liberalism  in  them  which  was  disturbing  to  ofllcial  men  who 
had  so  long  thought  alike,  and  had  aU  their  own  way.  Lord 
Liverpool  and  his  colleagues  had  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
changes  which  they  had  found  themselves  compelled  to  make,  by 
the  consideration  that  they  had  materially  damaged  the  oppo- 
sition.    It  was  not  only  the  opposition  that  was  damaged  by  the 

1  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  ii.  p.  446. 
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change.  The  supporters  of  government  were  made  as  angry  as 
the  opposition  leaders  -were  made  ironical  by  the  sight  of  the 
lavish  gifts  made  to  the  new  aUies  on  their  own  demand.  The 
"Whig  Lords  wrote  and  said  that  "  evei-jthing  had  fallen  in  price 
except  the  Grenvilles  "  ;  and  the  adherents  of  the  ministry  did 
not  conceal  their  opinion  that  the  good  things  ^ven  to  the  Gren- 
villes would  have  been  more  righteously  and  usefully  bestowed 
upon  themselves.  The  accession  was  not  great,  either  aa  to 
numbers  or  abUity.  Lord  Gi-enville  had  retired  from  public  life, 
aad  would  not  be  tempted  out  of  his  retreat.  The  Marquess  of 
Buclsingham  was  made  a  dnke  ;  one  of  the  Wynns  went  to  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  another  was  sent  as  envoy  to 
the  Swiss  cantons,  with  appointments  of  the  value  of  about  4000Z. 
a  year.  In  return,  they  brought  a  few  votes  to  the  government, 
lessened  their  own  dignity  and  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
and  removed  to  a  greater  distaice  the  prospect  of  the  accession 
of  the  Whigs  to  power.  One  other  fanction  they  unconsciously 
fulfilled.  —  that  of  a  signal  to  the  nation  that  a  change  was  occur- 
ring in  the  spirit  of  government  which  must  bring  on  a  new  and 
better  time. 

A  more  important  cireurastance  than  that  of  tlie  coming  over 
of  any  number  of  Grenville  oflcials  and  voters  was  HptiremBut 
that  Mr.  Peel  at  this  juncture  took  the  office  from  ofLom 
which  Lord  Sidmouth  retired.  There  was  little  noise  ^'^™™*''- 
made  about  this  at  the  time.  The  friends  and  admirers  of  I*rd 
Sidmoutli  onee  moi-e  congratulated  him  on  the  number  of  plote 
which  he  had  detected,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  had  frus- 
trated them;  and  all  agreed  that  there  was  so  substantial  an  ac- 
cordance between  the  views,  principles,  and  turns  of  himself  and 
Mr.  Peel,  that  the  country  would  not  feel  the  change  of  men. 
Such  was  really  the  belief  and  sentiment  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago ;  but  how  strange  does  it  appear  now  I  It  seems  scarcely 
possible  that  these  men  should  have  been  regarded  as,  except  in 
point  of  years,  alike  —  alike  to  the  destinies  of  the  country; 
while  now  the  elder  is  regarded  as  a  conscientious  and  compla- 
cent bigot,  a  man  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  one  which  must  unfit 
him  for  wise  administration;  while  the  other,  then  in  the  first 
full  vigor  of  iotollectual  life,  was  preparing  for  an  administralion 
of  affairs  which  should  be  signalized  by  perpetual  extension  and 
boundless  fertility  of  resource.  Lord  Sidmouth  watched  for  se-i 
dition  from  day  to  day,  aad  dreamed  of  plots  in  all  seasons  of 
repose.  His  duty  was,  in  his  own  eyes,  to  discover  and  quell 
sedition,  which  he  called  preserving  the  monarchy  ;  his  triumph 
was  to  frustrate  conspiracy  and  hang  the  conspirators.  His  hope 
was  to  ixKit  up  sedition,  and  leave  the  field  of  polities  clear ;  and 
lus  solace  in  retirement  was  to  be,  that  he  had  caught  the  wicked 
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in  their  own  snares,  and  in  so  far  protected  the  good.  "The 
truth  is,"  he  observes,^  "  that  it  was  because  my  ofBcial  bed  was 
become  comparatively  a  bed  of  roses  that  I  determined  to  with- 
draw from  it.  When  strewn  with  thoms,  I  would  not  have  left 
it."  While  no  plot  was  hatching,  there  was  nothing  for  him  to 
do ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  introducing  hia  sueeeasor,  to 
be  in  readiness  for  fruatrating  the  next  conspiracj'.  But  that 
successor,  considered  at  the  time  so  wonderfuUy  hke 
him  except  in  years,  has  not  been  engaged  ever  since 
about  plots  and  sedition.  He  has  looked  deep  into  the  causes  of 
sedition,  and  seen  how  much  better  it  is  to  obviate  discontent 
than  to  punish  it.  He  has  looked  forwards,  so  as  to  see  that 
there  is  a  law  of  progress  as  imperative  in  politics  as  in  other 
human  affairs ;  and  he  has  learned  to  satisfy  aspiration  betimes, 
instead  of  attempting  to  crush  it.  He  has  looked  abroad,  far  and 
■wide  over  the  expanse  of  human  interests,  and  has  allowed  his 
sense  of  i-espoasibility  to  expand  in  proportion  to  that  observa- 
tion, till  he  has  risen  to  the  head  of  statesmanship,  as  statesman- 
ship is  in  our  age.  He  has  been  the  watchman  and  steersman 
of  an  empire  —  almost  of  a  world — while  Lord  Sidmouth  was 
but  its  rat-catcher.  A  sober,  industrious,  vigilant  rat-eatcher 
wa3  he,  whose  heart  was  truly  in  his  duty ;  but  he  could  not 
rise  above  that  function  ;  and  it  is  striking  to  read  now,  in  the 
registers  of  the  time,  concerning  these  two  men,  "  that  tlie  sub- 
stitution of  the  one  for  the  other  could  have  no  effect  in  the 
course  of  administration."  ^  It  is  striking,  too,  to  mark  how 
lesser  men  speak  of  greater  —  the  lesser  men  being  unable  to 
see  beyond  the  circle  filled  by  themselves.  Lord  Sidmouth 
writes  approvingly  of  the  demeanor  of  his  successor,  declaring 
that  "  notiiing  could  have  been  more  becoming  and  creditable,"  ° 
—  language  which  is  called  by  liis  biographer  "  an  almost  pro- 
phetic anticipation"  of  Mr.  Peel's  "future  eminence,"  No; 
Lord  Sidmouth  was  disturbed  by  no  such  stiri'ings  of  prophecy, 
or  ho  would  have  remained  on  his  "hed  of  iBses,"  and  have  died 
on  it  sooner  than  recognize  as  a  successor  such  a  redeemer  of 
Malcontents  as  Mr.  Peel  has  since  become. 

It  was  at  present  impossible  for  Mr.  Canning  to  be  invited 
into  the  administration.  Men  were  not  a^eed  as  to 
■  the  ground  of  the  evident  impossibility ;  but  the  gen- 
eral belief  was  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  act 
against  the  Queen.  He  had  been  an  early  and  infJuential 
adviser  of  the  Princess ;  he  would  not  join  in  any  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  her  adversaries,  and  offered  to  resign,  but  was  not 
permitted ;  so  he  went  abroad.     When,  on  his  return  from  the 

'  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  iii.  p.  390.  ^  ADnual  Register,  18aa,  p.  8. 
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foreign  travel  with  which  he  had.  occupied  the  time  of  the  prose- 
cution, he  found  the  discussion  of  her  affiiirs  unavoidably  mixed 
up  with  that  of  all  the  doings  of  the  administration,  he  peremp- 
torily resigned  his  place  at  the  Board  of  Control.  By  this  step 
he  was  supposed  to  have  incuiTed  the  royal  displeasure ;  and  he 
was  not  now  one  of  the  new  members  of  the  government.  But 
hia  lime  was  coming,  and  the  nation  did  not  long  inquire  for  him 
in  vain.  Meanwhile  there  oeeurred,  in  regard  to  him,  one  of 
those  striking  instances  of  which  history  is  full,  —  of  how,  while 
"  man  proposes,  God  disposes."  Tlie  India  Company  were  not 
inclined  to  dispense  with  such  a  man,  if  the  government  could  do 
without  him.  They  offered  him  the  post  of  Governor- General 
of  India ;  and  soon  after  Parliament  met  in  1822,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Canning  was  to  succeed  Lord  Hastings  in  that 
office.  During  the  spring  and  summer,  Mr.  Canning  continued 
his  preparations  for  India ;  and  the  nation  found  time,  amidst  its 
pressure  of  business  and  of  distress,  to  watch  them  with  regret. 
Many  of  the  multitude  feared  and  disliked  the  aristocratic  ten- 
dencies of  the  man,  and  the  political  bias  of  the  statesman  ;  the 
members  of  the  administration  disliked  and  cavilled  at  him ;  and 
there  was  much  jealousy  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
still,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  upon  htm ;  he  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  foremost  man  in  public  life ;  and  tliere  was  a 
prevalent  feeling  of  sorrow  and  shame  that  he  was  allowed  to  go 
BO  far  away.  Still,  his  preparations  w«nt  on.  Mr.  Ward  wrote : ' 
"  It  wUl  be  a  singular  and  unsatisfactory  termination  to  the  career 
of  the  greatest  orator  in  either  House  of  Parliament ;  of  a  man, 
too,  whose  talents  have  always  been  directed  towards  the  support 
of  a  system  of  policy  which  has  succeeded  beyond  tbe  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  its  promoters."  Lord  LondondeiTy  was  watch- 
ing the  outbreaks  and  repressions  of  rebellion  in  Italy,  under  the 
despotism  of  the  Holy  ijliance,  —  not  unconscious,  perhaps,  of 
the  deep  curses  with  which  his  name  was  proscribed  ihixjugh  all 
the  secret  societies,  and  most  of  the  homes  of  the  Continent : 
Ireland  waa  on  her  trial  again  under  the  wise  and  mild  admin- 
istration of  Lord  Wellesley,  wlio  this  spring  succeeded  Lord 
Talbot  as  viceroy  ;  "  Vansittart's  crest  was  elevated  "  on  account 
of  an  impi'oved  report  of  the  revenue;  and  Lord  Sidmouth  was 
hoping  '  that  "  perilous  and  merciless  retrenchments  "  would  be 
CO  more  heard  of ;  and  this  hope  was  so  far  disappointed  as  that 
£3,000,000  of  faxes  were  taken  off;  the  agrietilcural  interest 
obtained  a  loan  of  a  miDion,  to  support  them  till  the  first  diffi- 
culties of  a  return  to  cash-payments  were  over :  all  these  inter- 
ests were  in  full  career  for  the  months  of  that  spring  and  sum- 
mer i  yet  Canning  was  never  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment.  When 
1  Lord  DmJley's  Letters,  p.  301.  =  Life  of  Lord  Sidmoulh,  iii.  p.  3T2- 
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his  preparations  were  made,  and  the  hour  of  sailing  drew  nigh, 
he  went  to  Liverpool,  to  take  hia  farewell  of  his  constituents ; 
and  thei'e  we  see  him,  "  at  Seaforth  House,  the  residence  of  hia 
friend  Mr.  Gladstone  (the  father  of  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  Glad- 
stone), situated  on  a  flat,  stretching  north  of  the  town,  and  over- 
looking the  sea.  The  room  which  he  occupied  looked  out  upon 
the  ocean,  and  here  he  would  sit  for  hours,  gating  on  the  open 
expanse,  while  young  Gladstone,  who  has  subsequenlly  obtained 
sueh  distinction  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  used  lo  be  play- 
ing on  the  strand  bebw."^  On  this  occasion,  as  he  sat  "for 
hours,"  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind  news  which  had  reauhed 
him  oa  his  journey  down,  and  which  would  penetrate,  and  fill 
with  his  name,  every  comer  of  Europe,  as  fest  as  the  winds 
could  cany  the  tidings. 

Of  all  liie  interests  presenting  themselves  at  this  important 
season,  none  was  more  engrossing  at  the  time  tiian  the  state  of 
j^^  Ireland.     Alas!  when  was  it  otherwise?  and  when 

weiiesieyin  will  it  be  Otherwise?  There  is  some  3atisfection,how- 
ever,  in  contemplating  this  period,  because  in  this 
direction,  as  in  others,  aome  promise  of  a  better  government,  and 
more  social  welfare,  waa  dawning.  It  must  always  be  long,  and 
seem  yet  longer,  before  the  good  results  of  an  improved  policy 
can  appeal-  in  a  reliable  form  in  a  society  so  disorganized  as  that 
of  Ireland ;  but  the  institution  of  the  improvement  is  meanwhile 
a  cheering  spectacle  in  itself.  Lord  Talbot  was  a  viceroy  whose 
mind  waa  fuU  of  ideas  of  Protestant  ascendency ;  and  it  was  little 
that  his  humane  and  sensible  secretary,  Charles  Grant,  could  do 
to  ameliorate  his  rule ;  and  at  that  time,  the  bigot  Saurin,  the 
unrelenting  foe  of  the  Catholics,  was  attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land. Now,  the  viceroy  and  the  attorney-genei-al,  Mr.  Plunket, 
were  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  claims;  and  though  the  usual 
method  was  aiill  pursued  of  appointing  men  of  mutually  coun- 
teracting tendencies,  Mr.  Goulburn  being  sent  as  secretary  with 
the  Mart[oeBs  of  WeUesley,  the  gain  to&e  liberal  cause  was,  on 
the  whole,  very  great. 

The  efiect  of  the  King's  visit  was  over  almost  as  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  sight ;  and  then  the  heart-buraings  among  fellow-citi- 
zens in  the  towns,  and  outi-ages  in  the  country,  went  on  asvira- 
lently  as  before.  The  conciliation  dinner,  which  was  lo  celebrate 
the  King's  visit,  was  given  up,^  and  the  committee  publicly  re- 
signed then-  trust,  on  the  ground  of  the  dissensions  of  the  par- 
ties who  were  to  conciliate.  The  Catholics  offered  addresses  of 
afiectionate  congratulation  to  the  incoming  viceroy ;  while  the 
corporation  of  Dublin  offered  an  address  of  aifecdonate  condcn 
lence  to  the  outgoing   attorney-genei-aL     An  attempt  to  intri>- 

>  Life  of  Caamng,  by  Bobect  Beil,  p.  331.  =  Annual  Eegistar,  1822,  p.  8. 
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dnce  Catholics  into  corporations  waa  defeated  af  a  guild  of  Dub- 
lin merchants ;  and  the  majority  made  ostentatious  rejoicings 
\mder  the  eyea  of  their  new  ruler.  In  the  country,  no  man's 
house  waa  secure  ;  and  those  of  the  gentry  were  so  many  garri- 
sons. Bands  of  Whiteboys  —  hundreds  iu  a  band  —  besieged 
these  garrisons,  fought,  plundered,  murdered,  in  defiance  of  po- 
lice and  soldiery.  The  soldiers,  indeed,  found  Ihemselvea  powei'- 
less  against  a  foe  so  light-footed,  so  familiar  with  the  counti-y, 
and  so  utterly  reckless  and  desperate  as  the  peasantry  of  the 
south  of  Ireland.  In  the  north,  as  usual,  all  was  comparatively 
quiet ;  but  at  length  symptoms  of  disorder  appeared  tiiere  also. 
It  became  necessary  to  empower  the  viceroy  to  proclaim  any  part 
of  the  country  which  might  be  disturbed  ;  and  in  February  two 
bills  were  passed,  one  to  reimpose  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  the 
othur  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  till  the  ensuing  ]  at  of  Au- 
gust.^ In  the  course  of  the  month  of  April,  after  a  dreadful  sea- 
son of  disorder  and  its  punishments,  comparative  quiet  seemed  to 
settle  down  on  that  unhappy  country ;  but  to  rebeilioo  and  its 
retribution  now  succeeded  famine.^  As  in  later  times,  excessive 
rains  rotted  the  potatoes  in  the  ground  ;  and,  as  in  later  times, 
the  people  wei-e  taken  unprepared.  They  ate  their  potatoes  till 
no  more  were  to  be  had ;  and  then  they  took  to  oatmeal,  till  they 
had  no  means  of  purchase  left  ;  and  then  they  crowded  the  ixrads 
and  towns  to  beg,  or  stole  away  into  hiding-places,  to  die  of  hun- 
ger. As  in  later  times,  no  seed-potatoes  were  left,  to  give  some 
hope  of  a  harvest  the  next  year  ;  and  again,  as  so  often  before, 
did  typhus  fever  follow  upon  the  famine,  quelling  rebellion  itself 
in  destitution  and  woe.  The  next  yeai^s  crop  of  potatoes,  how- 
ever, was  good ;  there  was  a  decline  of  insurrectionary  move- 
ment ;  and  the  influence  of  the  liberal  viceroy  did  perhaps  all 
that  it  could  under  the  circumstanees.  But  the  opinions  and 
temper  of  the  viceroy  can  effect  but  little  in  such  a  case,  while 
the  laws  and  the  conduct  of  surrounding  oflicials  proceed  on  prin- 
ciples that  he  does  not  hold.  That  the  Marquees  of  Wellesley 
was  favorable  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  was  gratifying  to 
them ;  but  it  did  not  enable  him  to  do  them  or  their  country 
much  good  while  the  laws,  and  almost  every  one  concerned  in 
the  administration  of  them,  were  anti- Catholic.  The  true  field 
of  Irish  amelioi-ation  was  the  floor  of  Parliament,  where  oppres- 
sive and  insulting  laws  could  be  remodelled  or  repealed.  To 
this  end,  Mr.  Canning  directed  what  he  believed  would  he  his 
last  efforts  for  his  country,  before  going  to  the  distant  dependency 
where  he  was  henceforth  to  live  and  work.  On  the  mt.  Canniog'a 
SOth  of  April  of,  as  he  supposed,  his  last  session  in  ^°^™  ™ 
Parliament,  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  pi^rB. 

1  Hansard,  vi.  p.  230.  ^  Annaftl  Register,  1822,  p.  35. 
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annul  the  disabilities  of  Catholic  peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords.*  He  professed  to  have  Lojie  that  a  measure  so  limited  as 
this  might  be  obtained ;  and  he  saw  how  its  adoption  must  open 
a  way  to  further  concessions.  The  bill  was  carried  successfully 
on  its  way,  as  far  as  to  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  42. 

Till  the  enlarged  liberality  of  the  laws  should  enable  him  to 
do  more,  Loid  Wellesley  did,  from  his  own  resources  of  wisdom 
and  humanity,  what  he  could.  He  greatly  improved  the  police 
of  Ireland  ; '  he  completed  the  revision  and  amendment  of  the  list 
of  magistrates ; '  he  suppressed  the  offensive  demonstrations  of 
the  Orange  party,  forbidding  the  pi-ocession  of  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, and  the  decking  out  of  the  statue  on  College  Green;* 
and  he  received  with  magnanimous  good-humor  the  evidences  of 
unpopularity  which  he  thus  brought  upon  himself.  The  I>ublin 
corporation  censured  him,  under  coyer  of  a  censure  of  the  lord 
mayor,  who  had  cooperated  zealously  with  him.  The  "  Protes- 
tant "  newspapers  abused  him.  The  "  Protestant "  public  mobbed 
him  at  the  theatre ;  *  some  fraction  of  that  loyal  public  throwing  a 
bottle  at  him  on  one  such  occasion.  The  turbulent  people  under 
him  migiit  behave  as  they  would ;  it  did  not  deter  him  from 
attempting  to  do  them  good.  The  secret  of  success  in  that  en- 
deavor has  not  yet  been  found ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  administration  of  Lord  Wellesley  was  a  benefit  to  Ireland  in 
many  ways.  Never  hefoie,  perhaps,  were  the  affaire  of  Ireland 
ao  copiously  discussed  in  the  legislature  as  in  this  season,  when 
her  saddest  disorder  and  misery  called  forth  only  the  more  of  the 
paternal  element  ia  the  mind  and  heart  of  her  excellent  ruler.* 
Sir  John  Malcolm  wrote  of  him,  a  year  la1«r  than  this  time,  that 
he  "  was  glad  to  find  the  extreme  Catholics  as  much  out  of  hu- 
mor with  the  lord  lieutenant  as  the  extreme  Orangemen ;  and 
that  "that  strange  sceae,  Ireland,  appeared  to  be  just  at  that 
crisis  when  all  his  highest  qualities,  if  allowed  their  scope,"  must 
do  "  essential  good."  If  we  see,  as  yet,  but  too  little  of  this  "  es- 
sential good,"  we  must  remember  that  Ireland  has  improved  since 
the  times  prior  to  Lord  "Wellesley's  rule ;  improved  io  resources, 
and  even  — bad  as  matters  yet  are  —  in  principle  and  temper; 
and  there  is  no  saying  how  much  worse  she  might  have  been  now 
but  for  him,  —  how  her  Orangemen  might  have  mved,  and  her 
Mictions  have  fought  and  jobbed,  as  before  his  day.  But  there 
is  so  little  to  be  said  yet  of  hope  and  gratulation  about  Ireland, 
that  it  is  a  welcome  change  to  turn  (o  any  other  scene  —  even 
of  strife. 

1  Hansard,  vii.  p.  2U.  2  Annual  Ragirtar,  18^,  p.  43. 
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A  strife  took  place  in  the  Cburch  at  this  time  wliich  reqwres 
notice  from  its  connection  with  both  past  and  future  Potsrborongii 
states  of  religion  in  England.  Throughout  its  whole  ex-  lu^'iona- 
iatence,  the  Church  of  England  iias  included  three  parlies  of  relig- 
ionists ;  men  who  naturally  class  themselves  under  one  of  three 
methods  of  regarding  and  receiving  the  i-eligion  which  is  equally 
precious  to  them  alL  These  seirtions  are  the  High  Church,  the 
Calvioistic,  and  the  Moderate ;  or,  as  we  call  tliem  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  Catholic,  the  Evangelical,  and  the  Liberal.  By  the 
constitution  and  principle  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  men  of 
all  tendencies  of  mind  are  retained  in  hanaony  within  its  pale. 
Under  the  authority  of  that  Church,  every  diversity  of  mind, 
manners,  and  morals  may  repose,  without  ftirther  strife  than 
must  arise  wherever  the  inquisitive  and  active  mind  of  man  has 
scope  and  interest.  But  a  similar  repose  and  harmony  are  not 
possible  in  a  Protestant  Church,  whose  appeal  is  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  or  in  other  vrords,  to  some  other  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  than  that  of  an  infallible  authority.  In  the  framing 
of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  openings  were  left  for  the  liberty  of 
scrupulous  minds  and  strict  intellects  ;  and  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  itself,  it  has  always  been  understood  that  the  various 
human  mind  was  to  be  liberally  and  gently  dealt  with,  in  regard 
to  difficult  matters  of  doctrine.  The  mischief  to  he  apprehended 
is,  that  bigots  who  have  the  power  will  think  it  right  to  close 
such  openings,  which  they  consider  openings  to  error ;  and  the 
hope  in  such  cases  is,  that  the  instinct  and  principle  of  liberty 
wliich  wrought  the  Reformation  will  ever  watch  over  the  rights 
and  privileges  it  was  intended  to  secure. 

Every  one  knows  how  much  it  cost  Wesley  to  leave  the 
Church;  and  all  can  understand  how  men  who  followed  soon 
upon  his  time  might  not  only  share  his  reluctance  in  that  x>ar- 
ticular,  but  take  warning  against  dissent,  from  the  spectacle  of 
the  Methodist  hierarchy,  established  with  great  and  threatening 
power  outside  the  limits  of  the  Church.  Some  individuals  of 
strong  Calvintstic  tendencies  had  applied  themselves  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before  our  present  date  to  rouse  the  Church 
from  its  indolence  and  carelessness ;  from  what  has  been  called 
its  "  avoidance  of  aU  collision  with  controverted  points,^  its  study 
of  ease  and  repose,  its  dealings  in  truisms  and  generalities,  and 
subsidence  into  a  calm  ethical  view  of  Christianity."  This  rous- 
ing, it  was  naturally  thought,  would  be  best  effected  by  the 
placing  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  earnest  men,  of  sentiments  called,  in  the  language  of  the  time, 
evangelical.  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his  Mends  did  much  in  fur- 
therance of  this  object;  and  their  efforts  no  doubt  caused  a  great 

1  A  Retrospect  of  the  Religioua  Life  of  England,  p.  1^. 
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revival  of  life  in  the  Church,  and  of  personal  religion  in  the 
higher  clasaes  of  society.  But,  as  was  sure  to  happen,  they 
roused  someihing  else  besides  religious  earnestness.  They  awoke 
the  old  High-Church  spirit  of  domination  and  exelusiveness, 
which  wrought  at  first  in  single  instances,  and  gradually  enlarged 
its  scope,  tiU  Ihe  attention  of  the  whole  of  society  was  fixed  on 
that  movement^  called  Tractarian,  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  survey  at  a  future  time.  The  first  striking  instance  of  the 
awakening  of  the  old  High-Church  spirit  of  domination  over 
faith  occurred  at  this  time,  and  made  no  little  noise,^ 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1821,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  King,  from  the  Eev.  Henry  W.  Neville, 
rector  of  Blatherwick.  The  story  was  this ;  and  it  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  only  because  the  petitioner  had  no  other 
appeal.  This  rector  was  under  obligation  to  present  a  curate  to  ■ 
a  living  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  ;  and  he  did  accordingly 
present  the  Rev.  John  Green,  —  a  man  of  unquestionable  char- 
acter and  ability,  who  had  signed  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and 
was  ready  to  sign  fhera.  again.  The  bishop  of  Peterboi'ough 
(Dr.  Herbert  Marsh)  sent  to  him  a  printed  paper,  containing 
eighty-seven  questions  drawn  up  by  himself,  requiring  answers 
to  these  —  such  answers  aa  should  be  satisfactory  to  the  bishop 
—  as  a  condition  of  the  curate  being  licensed.  Mr.  Green 
declined  this  new  test  j  and  the  bishop  refused  his  license.  An 
appeal  to  the  Arebbishop  of  Canterbury  being  unsuccessful,  the 
petitioner  had  no  choice  but  to  apply  to  (he  House  of  Lords  for 
a  judgment  as  to  whether  every  bishop  might  frame  new  testa  as 
a  condition  of  entrance  upon  the  offices  of  the  Church.  The 
matter  was  gone  into  at  greater  length  the  next  year,'  when 
another  petitioner,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grimshawe,  on  behalf  of  the 
Rev.  Mr,  Thurtell,  complained  that  the  bishop  would  not  even 
permit  to  the  respondent  any  choice  as  to  the  mode,  even  in  re- 
gard to  length,  in  which  he  should  reply  to  the  questions.  The 
questions  were  in  a  brief,  even  an  abbreviated  foi-m  ;  printed  so 
as  to  leave  only  a  certain  blank  space  within  which  the  answers 
roust  be  comprehended.  Mr.  Thurtell  answered  the  questions, 
appending,  on  separate  sheets,  his  statements  of  his  opinions,  and 
the  reasons  and  authorities  for  them.  But  the  bishop  wanted 
"short,  plain,  and  positive  answers,"  that  he  might  "know 
whether  the  opinions  of  the  persons  examined  accorded  with 
those  of  the  Church."  The  points  proposed  were  some  of  the 
most  difficult  and  intricate  to  be  found  in  the  whole  lompaas  of 
theological  science  ;  and  the  wisest  persons  saw  the  most  imme- 
diately and  clearly  that  these  were  matters  which  could  not  be 
pronounced  upon,  except  without  any  of  the  due  reservations  in 
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the  compass  of  a  few  inches  of  paper.  The  b  si  op  pleaded  his 
legal  right  to  examine  his  clergy  in  any  ma  ner  he  chose ;  and 
if  this  legal  right  could  not  he  denied,  the  feren  e  vas  that 
8ome  furtlier  security  for  liberty  of  opin  on  va«  needed  than  at 
present  existed.  He  asserted  that  his  method  was  not  an  inno- 
vation, —  that  it  was  not  even  unasnal ;  but  the  indignation  and 
sorrow  that  it  roused  seem  to  show  that  society  was  surprised  at 
his  proceedings,  and  quite  indispc«ed  to  acquiesce  in  them.  He 
pleaded,  also,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  questions  which  was 
not  in  plain  and  direct  accordance  with  the  articles  of  the  Church 
—  the  clear  answer  to  whicli  was  that  his  fellow-clei^  might 
think  oihei-wise ;  and  that  if  they  did  not,  his  questions  were 
purely  needless.  On  both  occasions,  the  House  of  Lords  refused 
to  entertain  the  subject ;  but  it  was  long  before  the  country  let  it 
drop.  On  neither  occasion  was  a  word  uttered  by  any  bishop 
hut  the  one  appealed  against.  Lord  Carnarvon  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  their  silence,'  and  did  not  conceal  his  contempt 
of  it.  He  declared  that  these  spiritual  peers,  whose  ample  pres- 
ence that  night  was  certainly  ornamental,  though  not  apparently 
useful,  were  ready  enough  to  give  their  opinion  on  constitutional 
questions,  but  had  not  a  word  to  say  on  a  matter  so  peculiarly 
within  their  province.  The  truth  was,  they  were  unprepared. 
The  great  subject  of  liberty  of  opinion  was  coming  up  again 
before  they  were  trained  and  habituated  to  its  discussion,  or  even 
to  its  consideration.  If,  as  is  probable,  they  all  believed  that 
their  Episcopal  brother  had  a  legal  right  to  do  as  he  had  done, 
but  had  yet  been  morally  guOty  of  oppression,  and  therefore, 
functionally,  of  imprudence  and  mischief-making,  they  had  better 
have  said  so.  They  gained  nothing  by  their  silence ;  for  the 
country  said  it  for  them,  through  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  all 
private  conversation.  Something  was  gained  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  of  opinion,  in  and  out  of  the  Church ;  and  much  was  done 
towards  that  clear  marking  out  of  the  three  great  religious  par- 
ties which  have  since  beea  as  prominently  distinguished  — 
allowing  for  the  softened  spirit  of  the  times  —  as  in  the  days 
when  Laud  pilloried  the  Puritans,  and  "  the  ever-memorable 
Mr.  John  Hales"  was  "bidding  Calvin  good-night," 

A  new  Marriage  Act  passed  this  session,"  which  was  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  the  first  great  step  towards  a  ngy,  Msr- 
return  to  that  freedom  of  marriage  which  was  abso-  ^=£0'*=* 
lutely  unlimited  prior  to  the  legislation  of  1753.  The  evils 
arising  from  nullity  of  marriages  had  long  been  found  to  be  so 
great,  that  the  Commons  had,  within  five  years  preceding  this 
time,  passed  three  bills  granting  some  relaxation.  These  bills 
had  been   thrown  out  by  the   Lords,  who  now,"  however,  so 

1  Hansard,  vii.  p.  846.      «  Ibid.  p.  1466.       =  Annual  Register,  1822,  p.  SS. 
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amended  the  bill  of  the  Lower  House  as  to  give  it  a  far  wider 
scope  than  had  been  proposed  there.  The  bill,  when  it  reached 
the  Lords,  provided  that  marriages  whiuh  were  null  in  law 
should  become  legal,  if  left  thus  far  unquestioned  by  any  compe- 
tent tribunal ;  and  that  illegal  marriages  of  minors  should  hence- 
forth be  not  void,  but  only  voidable,  —  and  voidable  only  within 
the  minority  of  the  parties,  and  under  ceitain  conditions.  The 
Lords  improved  upon  this  so  far  as  to  decree  that  no  solemnized 
marriage  whatever  could  be  annulled.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
his  brother,  and  some  other  old-fashioned  peers,  were  excessively 
scandalized  at  the  favor  with  which  this  bill  was  received  in 
their  House  ;  but  they  obtained  little  pity  for  their  concern  ;  fijr 
that  concern  was  about  those  parts  of  the  measure  which  related 
to  property  pledged  under  the  foi-raer  law  to  parties  who  profited 
by  the  irregular  marriage  of  their  connections.  Such  property 
would  now  go  to  the  married  parlies,  whose  marriage  would  be 
legalized  by  the  new  bill.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  full  of 
fears,  as  usual,  —  fears  that  the  House,  which  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed the  good  opinion  of  the  country,  would  lose  it,  and  be, 
before  ten  days  were  over,  utterly  despised  as  guilty  of  legal 
robbery,^  Hut  the  House  knew  what  it  was  about,  and  what  the 
nation  would  tliinlt.  It  supported  the  bill  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  two  to  one  ;  and  it  was  aware  that  "  the  country  "  did  not, 
like  the  Lord  Chancellor,  think  that  a  few  partial  claims  of  prop- 
erty, accruing  by  accident,  and  by  such  an  accident  as  an  illegal 
marriage,  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  everlasting  and  illimitable 
claims  of  a  fundamental  moraliiy.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  hard- 
ship that  cei-tain  parties  who  had  been  led  by  a  reliance  on  the 
statute  to  reckon  on  property  forfeited  by  the  iiTegulnv  marriage 
of  others,  should  be  disappointed  of  their  expectations  ;  but  the 
blame  of  this  disappointment  lay  with  a  preceding  generation  of 
statesmen,  who  bad  been  too  blind  to  see  fhe  mischief  they  were 
doing  in  tampering  with  the  freedom  of  marriage,  —  and  not  with 
those  who  were  now  endeavoring  to  r^tore  the  sanctity  and  sta- 
bility of  an  institution  in  which  the  morality  of  society  was  still 
involved.  Imprudence  and  carelessness  in  contracting  marriage 
are  a  great  evil ;  but  it  is  less  than  that  of  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  an  institution  whose  very  virtue  resides  in  its  eer- 
bunty  and  iiTeversibleness.  Whether  a  time  may  come  when 
society  may  perceive  that  il«  moral  purity  can  be  better  promoted 
than  by  connecting  the  conjugal  relation  with  law  and  arrange- 
ments of  property,  is  a  qutstion  fiiirly  open  to  the  speculative 
moralist,  —  a  proper  subject  of  individual  opinion;  but  it  was 
not  the  question  now.  There  was  no  question  of  the  institution 
itself,  but  of  legal  arrangements   under  it ;  and  the  Lords  and 
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"  the  country "  were  united  in  considering  the  inviolability  of 
marriage  the  first  consideration  in  morality,  and  the  fate  of  cer- 
tain windfalls  of  property  a  very  inferior  one.  So  the  country 
did  not  throw  off  its  "  good  opinion "  of  the  Upper  House 
"  within,  ten  days,"  as  the  Lord  Cbancellor  prophesied,  bat 
certainly  thought  no  worse  of  the  Lords  for  the  large  m^ority 
with  which  they  passed  the  new  Marriage  Act  of  1822. 

When  the  session  closed,  oo  the  6th  of  August,^  the  King  and 
the  legislature  dispersed,  to  take  their  rest  and  pleasure  ciose  of 
in  various  ways.  On  the  10th,  the  King  set  off  down  s=SH:on. 
the  Thames,  in  great  pomp,  on  his  way  to  Scotland.  Lord  Lon- 
donderry hastened  to  his  seat  at  Foot's  Cray,  to  pre-  King's  visit 
pare  for  his  mission  to  the  Congress  of  Verona  in  to  Scotland. 
October,  where  he  was  to  represent  England.  His  passage 
thither  was  sure  to  be  attended  by  the  curses  of  all  the  lovers  of 
freedom  along  the  road,  and  by  the  groans  of  all  the  secret  soci- 
eties over  which  he  was  to  ride  rough-shod,  to  be  welcomed  at 
the  end  of  his  journey  by  the  sympathies  of  all  the  despots  in 
Europe.  He  probably  knew  this.  He  knew  that  the  continent 
was  honeycombed  with  these  seci-et  societies ;  and  confident  as 
he  was  of  his  motives  —  imperturbable  as  he  was  in  his  opinions 
—  the  consciousness  of-  the  hatred  that  would  dog  his  steps  may 
have  tended  to  disturb  his  nervra,  and  to  perplex  his  brain.  He 
had  been  overwearied  with  the  fiitigu^  of  Uie  session  ;  and  he 
had  astonished  and  grieved  his  Mends  of  late  by  extraordinary 
tales  of  conspiracies  against  his  private  character,^  —  of  waylay- 
ings  in  the  parks,  and  threats  in  the  street  against  his  purse,  his 
reputation,  and  his  life.  He  repaired  to  his  country-seat,  to 
refresh  himself  by  rest  and  change  of  ideas,  while  some  of  his 
colleagues  went  to  Scotland  in  attendance  upon  the  King.  Mr. 
Canning,  meantime,  was  gone  to  Liverpool,  to  bid  farewedl  to  bis 
constituents  before  embarking  for  India.  There,  while  he  looked 
abroad  upon  the  sea  irom  his  window  at  Seafortb  j^^  ^ 
House,  he  had  awful  news  to  ponder,  —  news  which  i«rd  l™- 
met  the  King  on  his  landing  at  Leith,  —  news  which  *""'™^- 
struck  the  despots  of  Eui-ope  aghast  upon  their  thrones,  —  news 
which  was  bailed  with  clasped  hands  and  glistening  eyes  by 
aliens  in  many  a  provindal  town  in  England,  and  with  imprudent 
shouts  by  conclaves  of  patriots  abroad. 

"  I  have  this  moment  heard  from  Liverpool,"  *  writes  the  King 
to  his  Chancellor,  "of  the  melancholy  death  of  his  and  my  dear 
friend,  poor  Londonderry-"  "  Poor  Londonderry  "  had  destroyed 
hicnseE     "  In  common  with  everybody,"  writes  the  Chancellor,* 
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"I  am  oppressed  and  much  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  Marquess 
of  Londonderry."  Everybody  was  "  much  affected "  ;  but 
everybody  was  not  "  oppressed."  The  relief  to  a  multitude  was 
so  extraordinary  and  portentous,  that  little  children  who  ciirried 
the  news,  aa  children  love  to  carry  wonderful  news,  without 
knowing  what  it  means,  were  astonished  at  the  effect  of  their 
tidings,  and  saw,  by  the  clasped  hands  and  glistening  eyes  of 
aliens  in  English  towns,  that  there  was  a  meaning  in  the  tidings 
beyond  their  comprehension.  Ttere  are  some  now  who,  in  ma 
ture  years,  cannot  remember  without  emotion  what  they  saw  and 
heard  that  day.  They  could  not  know  how  the  calamity  of  one 
man  —  a  man  amiable,  winning,  and  generous,  in  the  walk  of 
his  daily  life  — could  penetrate  the  recesses  of  a  world,  not  as  a 
calamity,  but  aa  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  midst  of  thickest  darkness. 
This  man  was  the  screw  by  which  England  had  riveted  the 
chains  of  nations.  The  screw  was  drawn,  and  the  immovable 
despotism  might  now  be  overthrown.  It  was  not  only  the  suf- 
ferers who  thought  so.  "  My  great  object,"  continues  the  King 
to  his  Chancellor,^  —  "my  great  object,  my  good  friend,  in 
writing  to  yon  to-night,  is  to  tell  yon  that  I  have  written  to  Liv- 
erpool, and  I  do  implore  of  you  not  to  lend  yourself  to  any 
arrangement  whatever,  mitil  my  return  tt)  town.  This,  indeed, 
is  Loi-d  Liverpool's  own  proposal ;  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  1 
have  joined  most  cordiaUy  in  the  proposition.  It  will  require 
the  most  prudent  foresight  on  iny  part  relative  to  the  new  ar- 
rangements that  must  now  nece^arily  take  place.  You  may 
easily  judge  of  the  stale  of  my  mind." 

Others  could  judge  of  the  state  of  the  King's  mind,  nearly  as 
well  as  the  Chancellor.  He  was  afraid  of  having  to  accept  Can- 
ning as  a  minister.  "While  the  crowd  at  Westminster  Abbey 
greeted  the  removal  of  Lord  Londonderry's  coffin  from  the 
hearse  with  "a  shout  which  echoed  loudly  through  every  comer 
of  the  Abbey,"  *  Mr.  Canning  was  received  with  acclamations  in 
the  streets  of  Liverpool,  and  at  a  festival  "  to  which  five  hun- 
dred gentlemen  sat  down."  *  They  had  a  persuasion  that  they 
should  not  lose  him  now.  They  could  not  be  sure  of  this ;  for, 
as  he  told  them,  he  did  not  himself  know  what  to  expect.  "  I 
know  as  little,"  he  said,  "  as  any  man  that  now  listens  to  me,  of 
any  arrangements  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  present  state  of 
things."  *  But  every  one  was  aware,  and  no  one  more  than  the 
King,  that  Mr.  Canning  was  tlie  only  man.  equal  to  the  post 
which  was  vacant,  and  that  he  must  now  fill  it.  It  was  a  sore 
necessity;  but  circumstances  were  too  strong  tor  the  royal  and 
ministerial  will.     Yet  "  it  was  not  till  the  8th  of  September  ^ 

1  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  ii.  p.  464. 
3  Life  of  Canning,  p.  323. 
«  Lifb  of  Caumng,  p.  333. 
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that  Lord  Liverpool  requested  to  see  Mr.  Canning.  An  inter- 
view took  place  on  the  llth,  when  the  foreign  office  ^^  canning 
was  offered  to  him  by  the  Premier,  and  accepted  after  foreign  aoo- 
a  struggle."  There  was  much  of  struggle  in  the  busi-  "'*^' 
ness ;  struggle  in  the  minds  of  the  King  and  fiiture  colleagues 
who  feared  and  disliked  hira  ;  and  no  little  struggle  to  him  who 
well  knew  that  he  was  entering  on  a  career  where  he  would  ever 
find  opposition  Id  his  front,  and  hatred  by  his  side.  What  the 
struggle  waa  to  coat  him  w^  shown  on  a  day  too  near  for  the 
interests  of  the  world.  But  he  was  fuU  of  chivalrous  courage ; 
and  be  entered  manfully  on  his  task  of  liberating  nations. 

On  the  17th  of  September/  the  Duke  of  Wellington  set  out 
for  Verona,  to  attend  the  congress  where  Lord  Lon- 
donderry  had  been  expected ;    and    Lord  Amherst  govemor- 
went  to  India  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Canning.     Thus,  ^jf^"'"^ 
while  man  bad  prospered,  did  God  dispose ;  and  the 
destinies  of  the  world  were  thereby  changed,  beyond  hninan  cal- 
culation. 

1  Annual  Register,  1823,  pp.  183,  184. 
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Theke  was  abiindaat  reason  for  the  rejoicing  whicii  spread 
roiicj  of  through  the  world  on  the  death  of  Lord  Londouderry ; 
OBBtterongh..  anij  jijg  shout  wLJch  rang  through  the  Abbey  when 
hia  coifin  was  taken  from  the  hearae  was  natural  enough,  thoogh 
neither  decent  nor  humane.  When  a  man's  acts  Iiave  pi-oved 
bim  an  enemy  to  hia  race,  his  race  will  not  desire  that  he  should 
live  to  continue  those  acts  ;  and  the  ease  is  not  altered  by  any 
evidence  that  that  man's  eulogists  can  bring  that  he  meant  no 
harm  ;  that  he  meant  some  kind  of  good ;  and  that  he  was  admired 
and  beloved  in  private  for  certain  qualities  of  hia  character.  All 
these  things  may  be  true,  as  indeed  they  are  likely  to  be ;  for  the 
cases  are  rare  in  which  men  do  deliberately  mean  harm,  and  pro- 
pose to  themselves  to  do  things  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  others. 
The  tyrant  no  more  says  to  himself:  "  Now  I  will  oppress  my 
people,  and  make  them  miserable,"  than  the  liar  proposes  to  him- 
self :  "  Now  1  will  tell  a  lie ; "  or  the  sot :  "  Now  I  will  get  drunk." 
In  all  these  cases  the  sin  is  done  through  a  wrong  habit  of  mind. 
It  comes  ont  of  narrow  views  and  selfish  propensities,  and  not 
out  of  an  express  intention  to  do  harm.  The  despots  of  Europe 
were  not  the  less  tyrants  because  they  sincerely  proposed  to  them- 
selves in  their  congress  to  make  their  alliance  a  mirror  of  the 
gospei,  and  to  promote  peace  on  earth  by  means  which  could  not 
but  drive  men  at  oae  another's  throats,  and  malte  the  very  name 
of  a  religious  sanction  ridiculous.  The  simple  truth  was,  that 
they  did  not  understand  the  gospel  they  invoked,  and  were  igao- 
rant  of  the  relation  they  held  to  their  people.  If  the  issue  of 
their  counsels  was  that  the  many  were  made  miserable,  it  is 
natural  enough  that  the  many  should  rejoice  at  the  withdrawal 
of  the  chief  counsellor.  It  was  as  natural  that  a  shout  should 
be  raised  in  Europe,  and  echoed  from  the  Andes,  on  the  death 
of  Londonderry,  as  that  a  groan  should  force  its  way,  and  tremble 
through  the  ocean  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  when,  too 
soon  after,  Caiming  also  disappeared  from  the  council-board  of 
nations. 

'■  Lord  Londonderry  may  be  called  the  chief  counsellor,  because 
England  certainly  had  tlie  determining  power  as  to  the  principles 
and  grounds  on  which  the  policy  of  Europe  was  to  proceed^)   If 
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a  true  Englishman  had  heen  preaent,  who  would  have  taken  for 
granted  such  things  as  are  usttiJly  taken  foi'  gi-anfed  in  England, 
and  wherever  a  I'epi'esentative  system  early  impresses  statesmen 
with  a  sense  of  the  value  of  men  and  their  welfare,  the  parcel- 
ling out  of  Europe  could  hardly  have  gone  on  as  audadously  as 
it  did  in  the  first  instance,  or  the  goyemment  of  nations  by  a 
cabinet  of  sovereigns,  through  subsequent  yeans.  But  Lord 
Londonderry  had  a  mind  too  narrow  to  comprehend  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country  he  helped  to  govern,  and  by  far  too  shallow 
to  admit  in  its  greatness  the  idea  of  the  new  era  of  peace  on 
which  the  world  had  entered.  He  could  not  rouse  or  elevate 
the  minds  of  the  potentates  who  surrounded  him,  as  England 
might  and  should  have  roused  and  elevated,  at  that  juncture, 
from  her  disinfereafedness,  the  better  impulses  of  Europe.  He 
entered  for  amusement,  as  it  were,  into  the  game  which  others 
were  playing  for  stakes.  He  joined  with  others  in  fixing  the 
hormdaries  of  Europe,  as  men  lay  out  an  estate.  As  proprietors 
point  out  the  convenience  of  a  brook  here  —  a  rising  ground 
or  a  wood  there  —  and  consider,  in  their  own  way,  the  welfare 
of  the  resident  serfs,  this  party  of  potentates  settled  about  the 
Khine,  and  the  Alps,  and  the  interior  forests ;  and  threw  to- 
gether Belgium  and  Holland,  and  spread  out  the  new  Prussia, 
and  disposed  of  Poland  and  Lombardy,  and  accommodated  or 
bartered  witli  each  other  about  the  boundaries  of  their  imperial 
estates.  The  representative  of  England  was  the  one  who  should 
have  reminded  them  that  the  inhabitants  were  the  party  to 
decide  under  what  goverament  they  would  live ;  and  that  na- 
tionalily  can  no  more  be  imposed  than  it  can  be  uprooted  in  a 
day.  But  Lord  Londonderry  was  not  a  man  to  whom  these 
pnmary  considerations  ever  did,  or  ever  could  occur ;  and  those 
at  home  who  sent  him  were  not  the  men  who  would  sponta- 
neously instruct  him  in  a  functional  duty  which  he  could  not 
perceive  for  himself.  Therefore,  as  nations  are  not  serfe,  and  as 
the  potentates  were  not,  in  this  case,  the  unquestioned  proprie- 
tors of  men,  the  result  did  not  answer  to  the  gospel  promises  of 
congress  ;  and  the  issues  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  not  exactly 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men. 

From  this  time  forward,  accordingly,  the  dasa  of  sovereigns 
and  of  peoples  led  lives  as  different  as  if  they  had  been  of  dif- 
ferent races;  as  if,  instead  of  the  paternal  and  filial  relation 
between  them  which  was  pretended,  there  were  no  relations  at 
all.  At  the  Congress  of  Verona,  in  1822,  where  the  tih,  princes 
Duke  of  WeUington  attended  in  the  plac«  of  the  "fEnrope. 
deceased  Lord  Londonderry,  "  the  style  of  compliment  adopted 
bordered,  in  some  instances,  upon  the  ridiculous.  The  old  Bour- 
bon, Ferdinand  of  Naples,  though  he  had  his  good  qualifies,  and 
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no  small  share  of  humor  and  unfrained  sagacity,  waa  noloriouBly 
the  least  educated  and  the  moat  thoughtless,  indolent,  and  igno- 
rant king  in  all  Europe ;  but,  aa  he  chanced  to  be  the  oldest  of 
the  kings  that  met  at  Verona,  they  called  him  the   Nestor  of 

that  royal  congress The  wordy  and  flowery  Chateaii- 

hriand,  who  was  present  as  a  French  negotiator,  has  turned  it 
into  a  book  and  a  romance."  '  At  home,  the  King  of  Prussia 
amused  himself  and  his  advisers  with  devising  a  plan  of  a  new 
nobility,  which  should  suddenly  become  as  imposing  and  influen- 
tial aa  if  it  had  been  a  thousand  years  old.  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
was  inventing  tinsel  ornaments  for  the  Yii^n.  The  princes  of 
Germany  were  putting  off  the  irksome  task  of  preparing  the 
constitutions  they  had  promised  to  their  peoples.  The  King  of 
Sweden  was  ordering  the  Storthing  of  Noi-way  not  to  think  of 
abolishing  their  order  of  hereditary  nobility.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  was  gratifying  his  benevolent  feelings  by  ordaining  com- 
parative pei-sonal  freedom  for  his  serfe,  while  alringently  train- 
ing his  slave-army,  and  making  military  decoration  the  reward 
of  all  kinds  of  merit.  The  restored  Bourbons  of  France  were 
studying  how  best  to  impose  dumbness  on  their  noisy  nation.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  was  swimming  paper-ducks  in  a  wash-basin, 
to  while  away  his  days.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  was,  with 
Prince  Mette  lich'  h  I]  devising  sufferings  and  insults  for  the 
bodies  and  oul  of  he  Confatoniere  and  Pellicoii,  who,  trouble- 
some chill  en  as  hey  were  to  such  a  father,  would  not  accept 
his  fatherly  le  »  peace  or  agree  that  to  spare  the  rod  was  to 
Thopcopira  spo  1  he  hll.  While  the  members  of  the  Holy 
of  Europe.  ^[]  .m  e  we  e  thus  employed,  there  was  business  of 
a  differen  k    1  go    g  o    among  the  multitude  below  them. 

In  Denmark,  the  young  theologian  Danipe,  suspended  from 
his  public  preaching,  was  givmc  pni-ate  lectures  on  religion  and 
politics;  and  in  his  study  preparing  plans  for  revolutionizing  the 
kingdom,  till  he  was  shut  ap  foi  life  in  solitude  and  silence.  In 
Paris,  towards  midnight  of  a  oertam  Sunday,  Louvel  waa  wait. 
ing  outside  the  Opera-House'  his  hand  upon  the  da^er  with 
which  he  hoped  to  cut  off  the  successoi  to  the  throne  of  France 
by  the  murder  of  the  Due  de  Bern  In  Germany,  certain 
watchful  eyes  were  counting  the  letters  which  Kotzebue  sent 
through  the  post-office,  to  inform  the  Kussian  autocrat  of  "  the 
state  of  literature  and  public  opinion  m  thi*  dties  "  ; '  that  is,  of 
the  open  songs  and  secret  societies  by  which  the  university 
students  were  endeavoring  to  rouse  and  organize  the  c  t  ze  s  for  a 
purpose  of  constitutional  demands  ;  and  the  young  fanat  c  Sand 
was  secretly  nourishing  hia  resolution  to  free  the  Ian  I  1  om  the 
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spy.  When  the  act  was  done,  and  Sand  was  sent  after  his  vic- 
tim, "tliousands  of  spectators  hastened,  if  possible,  to  get  some 
drops  of  his  blood,  or  some  of  hia  hair.  The  chair  on  which  he 
sat  when  he  underwent  his  punishment  was  purchased  of  the 
executioner  by  a  society  for  six  louia  d'ors.  Ho  disorder,  how- 
ever, took  place."  *  The  time  was  not  come  for  what  newspa- 
pers call  "  disorder,"  though  ihere  was  much  of  what  the  sover- 
eigns considered  so.  The  Professors  had  "  not  yet  completely 
learned  to  confine  themselves  to  their  proper  province  "  ;  "  they 
foi^ot  the  morals  of  the  students  in  teaching  them  the  principles 
of  polities.  Even  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  metropolitan  seat  of 
learning,  such  a  spirit  appeared  that  the  Emperor  was  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  "  severe  measures,"  to  control  the  teachings 
of  the  masters  of  learning.  Along  the  Elbe,  the  Maine,  and  the 
Rhine,  a  silent  symbol  was  put  forth  which  troubled  the  repose 
of  rulers  on  their  thrones.  For  hundreds  of  miles,  men  ap- 
peared io  the  old  German  costume,  which  suggested  to  every- 
body thoughts  of  an  "ancient  ideal  system  of  Teutonic  free- 
dom."' In  the  streets  of  Jena  and  Heidelberg,  and  under  the 
walls  of  the  ducal  palace  at  Darmstadt,*  a  song  was  heard  —  the 
celebrated  "  Great  Song,"  "  Princes  arise,  ye  people  rise ! "  — 
which  was  all  discord  to  the  ears  of  princes,  aJl  music  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  whose  authorship  could  never,  by  ihreat 
or  stratagem,  be  discovered.  While  the  Emperor,  at  St  Peters- 
burg, was  dispensing  his  benevolences,  his  brother  Constantine 
was  torturing  Polish  officers  at  Warsaw,  and  teaching  the  moat 
rapid  lessons  of  rebellion  to  the  crowds  gathered  about  the  great 
parade  of  the  dty.  When  any  officer  was  declared  to  have 
fiuled  to  bring  up  his  horse  to  a  hair's-breadth  in  the  line,  he  was 
compelled  to  leap  his  horse  over  a  pyramid  of  bayonets  so  high 
that  it  was  barely  possible  to  escape  impalement  of  one  or  both : 
if  both  escaped,  the  feat  was  to  be  done  again,  and  then  a  third 
time  i  and  after  the  popular  cry  of  "  Shame  I "  and  military  in- 
tercession had  compelled  the  Prince  to  release  his  victim,  it  was 
no  surprise  fo  any  one  that  that  victim  disappeared  in  the  night, 
■  and  foi«ver.  This  Prince  was,  it  is  true,  a  sort  of  Caliban,  and 
no  more  like  (he  ordinary  run  of  princes  than  that  of  men  in 
general ;  but  the  world  saw  him  in  command  of  an  army,  and 
beheld  in  these  scenes  a  spectacle  of  royal  sport  and  popular 
suffering;  and  it  went  with  other  things  to  deepen  the  abyss 
between  sovereigns  and  subjects. 

In  Spain,  there  was  no  longer  any  pause  or  any  disguise.     In 
the  south.  Colonel  Riego  rose,  in  the  beginning  of  1820,  Spanish 
and  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  1812.     He  was  Keioiution. 
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soon  disabled  by  accidents  of  the  season  and  of  fortune;  and 
every  endeavor  was  made  to  conceal  from  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom what  had  happened  near  Cadiz.  It  is  doubtless  more  con- 
ceivable that  such  an  attempt  should  be  made  in  Spain  than  that 
an  Ei^lish  cahinet  should  hope  to  prevent  the  people  of  Scotland 
knowing  of  a  rising  in  Dorsetshire  ;  but  it  was  yet  too  absurd  to 
succeed.  All  Spain  presently  knew  of  Biego's  entei-prise  ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  nation  immediately  rose.  In  a  few  days, 
the  rising  was  in  a  state  to  be  reported  to  all  Europe  as  the  Kev- 
olution  in  Spain.  At  the  end  of  February,  the  King  saw  his 
generals  and  his  best  troops  joining  the  liberal  cause.  On  the 
iOth  of  March,  he  published  his  intention  of  convening  the  Cortes, 
and  instituting  various  reforms.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
people  of  Madrid  assembled  round  his  palace,  with  shouts  for  the 
constitution  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  that  same  lOlh  of  March 
the  feeble  Ferdmand  promised  and  proclaimed  the  constitution 
ofl812.i 

This  Spanish  revolution  was  the  signal  for  many  risings.  In 
oaier  HTO-  August,  Portugal  followed  ;  and  before  the  year  was 
luttoDB.  Qat,  Naples  had  demanded  and  obtained  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Spanish  constitution.  Then  Piedmont  prepared  for  a 
similar  struggle,  and  believed  liberty  to  be  secure  when  Charles 
Albert,  the  present  King  of  Sardinia,  and  then  Prince  of  Carig- 
nauo,  swore  that  he  would  lay  down  his  life  for  the  cause.  He 
laid  down  other  lives,  however,  instead  of  his  own ;  drawing 
back  at  the  critical  moment,  and  in  fact,  if  not  in  purpose, 
betraying  his  confederates  and  their  cause.^  And  now  occurred 
the  circumstances  which  in  reality  assembled  the  congress  at 
Verona,  though  the  pretext  was  a  consultation  on  the  aflairs  of 
Greece.  While  Spain  and  Portugal  were  shouting  at  the  fall 
of  the  Inquisition  and  many  another  ancient  wrong,  and  Ger- 
many was  chanting  the  echoes  of  freedom,  and  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy  were  rapidly  arming,  and  Naples  was  triumphing,  and 
Sicily  was  trembling,  as  if  the  very  Titan  beneath  her  mountain 
were  about  to  arise,  what  was  doing  in  France  ?  The  King  of 
France  was  engrossed  with  the  fear  that  bis  beloved  subjects 
ftenoh  would  catch  a  fever.     That  was  the  great  aflair  in 

amy  of  ob-  France  in  1821.  "  A  most  pestilent  fever  "  had  broken 
ffirrotion.  ^^^  ^^  Barcelona  the  autumn  before  '  and  the  French 
government,  which  fcok  little  apparent  notice  of  the  political 
epidemic  which  had  appeared  at  Cadiz  and  Coiunn%  set  up  a 
vigorous  opposition  to  this  bilious  fever  at  Bar  elona  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  disease  spread  beyond  a  sm<ill  diatnct  but 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  were  filled  with  Frcn  h  tioip''     only 

1  Annual  Eegisler,  1820,  p.  255.  2  Annuaii-e  H  otoi  que  Uniyeraelle, 

K  Ibid.  p.  465.  132X,  ch.  jv. 
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one  road  was  left  open ;  and  everything  which  passed  in  and 
out  of  Spain  by  that  road  was  very  critically  examined.  Every 
ass,  and  every  handful  of  frait  was  surveyed ;  and  any  persrai 
who  passed  the  line  without  leave,  anywhere  fram  sea  to  sea, 
was  to  be  shot  Tliese  precautions  were  so  extreme,  and  con- 
tinued so  long  after  the  epidemic  had  ceased  to  be  heard  of,  that 
everybody  saw  that  the  fever  was  not  the  real  object  of  the 
cordon.  There  had  been,  in  fact,  much  correspondence  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  liberals.  The  Spaniards  had  been,  as 
usual,  too  forward  and  boastful,^  representing  the  liberal  cause  as 
more  advanced  than  it  was,  in  their  own  country  and  everywhere 
else  ;  and  tie  French  sovereign  had  some  reason  to  fear  for  his 
throne.  Within  a  short  time,  so  many  conspiracies  were  broken 
up,  and  so  many  risings  actually  took  place,  that  it  is  probable 
there  was  an  understanding  between  the  secret  societies  of  other 
countries  and  those  of  France.  From  time  to  time,  while  these 
things  were  going  on,  more  and  more  forces  were  posted  along 
the  Spanish  frontier  ;  till  a£  last  they  looked  so  like  a  formidable 
army,  that  it  became  time  for  nations  in  alliance  with  both 
France  and  Spain  to  inquire  what  all  these  preparations  were 
for.  It  was  too  laie  now  to  say  anything  more  about  the  Barce- 
lona fever ;  for  the  time  we  are  speaking  of  was  the  autumn  of 
1822,  the  date  of  the  Congress  of  Verona. 

"When  the  I>uke  of  Wellington  left  Loudon  to  attend  the 
congress,  Mr.  Canning  had  been  in  ofRce  only  forty-eight  hoars. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  he,  bringing  into  office  the  compre- 
hensive views  of  a  by-stander,  believed,  as  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton did,  that  the  object  of  the  congress  was  to  consider  the  affairs 
of  Greece,  in  prevention  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
At  Paris,  the  Duke  was  informed  by  M.  Villele  ^  that  the  affairs 
of  Spain  would  also  be  deliberated  on ;  and  he  wrote  home  to 
desire  instructions. 

Here,  in  our  view,  is  the  partit^  point  of  the  former  and  the 
later  foreign  policy  of  England.  The  moment  of  ppiiev  of 
sending  off  the  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wiis  Osnning 
one  of  inestimable  importance,  and  worthy  of  earnest  notification 
in  history.  The  wording  of  the  despatch  was  simple  enongh , 
and  there  may  be  little  in  its  contents  to  indicate  its  iignificanee  ; 
but  there  is  just  enough  to  show  that  a  new  spirit  had  anseo  in 
that  conspicuous  sphere ;  and  that  the  function  ot  that  new 
spirit  was  not  to  bind  but  to  unloose.  When  the  sta,te'men  of 
the  continent  heard  that  Wellington  was  to  be  the  sub'-titute  of 
Londonderry  at  the  congress,  they  no  doubt  thought  that  the 
actual  representative  would  be  as  good  for  their  pui  poses  as  the 
proposed  one,  who  had  been  called  away  to  a  veiy  difteient  con- 

1  l.iie  of  Mackintosh,  ii.  p.  414.  S  Hansard,  viii  p  871 
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gress ;  and  it  was  probably  a  long  time  before  they  became  fully 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  tlie  change  which  had  taien  place 
through  the  substitution  of  personages  at  home.  It  was  said 
everywhere  for  years,  and  is  even  at  this  day  said  by  some,  that 
the  death  of  Londonderry  made  no  difference  whatever  at  Ve- 
rona ;  that  he  would  have  protested  against  despotic  aggression 
in  Spain  and  elsewhere ;  and  that  Canning's  opposition  did  not 
go  beyond  protests.  But  the  character  of  a  man's  mind  stamps 
itself  upon  all  his  acts  ;  and  protests  to  the  same  general  effect 
from  two  men  of  opposite  character  and  views  may  be  as  truly 
unlike  each  other  as  if  they  were  opposed  in  substance.  It  was 
long  before  Mr.  Canning  did  any  official  act  so  new  and  singular 
as  to  startle  the  world  into  a  conviction  that  here  was  a  new 
man  who  would  reverse  the  old  policy  ;  yet  he  wrought  tie 
revolution  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  done  it  by  proclamation. 
He  proclaimed  nothing  which  could  plunge  England  and  other 
countries  into  a  war,  and  precipitate  the  liberals  everywhere 
into  a  rising  which  he  could  not  undeiiake  to  sustain  ;  but  he 
furthered  the  liberties  of  the  world  quite  as  much  by  his  heart 
being  honestly  with  them,  and  his  heifftiness  showing  itself  in  all 
his  transactions.  Where  Londonderry's  despatches  would  have 
been  vapid  and  meagre,  because  he  preferred  transacting  busi- 
ness, as  far  as  possible,  by  confidential  conversation,  Canning's 
were  frank  and  glowing,  though  moderate  and  dear.  Where, 
in  the  palaces,  cafes,  and  streets  of  continental  cities,  nothing 
could  have  been  reported  of  Londonderry  but  what  would  have 
shown  him  a  true  brother  of  his  colleagues  in  congress, —  as  hard 
and  unsympathiziag,  as  narrow,  and  aa  presumptuous  as  the  rest 
who  proposed  to'give  the  world  a  new  image  of  the  gospel, —  the 
speeches  of  Canning  were  creating  a  new  thought  and  a  new 
souL  Never  did  the  fires  of  western  foi-eats  run  through  the 
wilderness  more  gloriously  than  the  speeches  of  Canning  through 
the  political  wilds  of  Europe,  under  the  deep  night  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  In  those  western  wildernesses,  the  unaccustomed  and 
the  timid  tremble  and  shriek,  and  hang  together  as  they  see  the 
spreading  flame,  and  hear  the  rush  and  roar,  and  think,  of  the 
waste  of  ashes  that  will  be  seen  to-mon-ow ;  Ijut  the  hardy  free- 
man enjoys  the  sight  —  enjoys  the  sprinkling  aad  scattering 
blazes  which  seize  upon  decay  and  rottenness,  to  turn  them  into 
freshness  and  fruitful  nesa.  And  ao  it  was  when  the  utterance  of 
Canning  in  the  British  Parliament  ran  over  Europe,  kicdling  as 
it  went.  It  was  hateful  and  terrific  to  despots,  because  it  leaped 
upon  their  abuses,  and  scorelied  their  vanities,  and  made  of 
their  antiquated  dogmas  ashes  for  a  new  growth  of  opinion  ;  but 
the  restless  spirits  of  that  time  were  quieted  by  that  utterance  — 
quieted  not  by  compulsion,  but  from  within.     They  could  ait  still, 
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lead  ol  I  owl  g  ab  mder  he  h  do  of  that  night,  while 
tl  ey  i  al  t)  a  ku  lling  o  ah  nd  ts  p  om  e  to  dwell  upon, 
Noth  ng  n  the  career  ot  Canning  s  mo  e  striking  than  the 
qu  et  ess  of  h  s  offlc  I  act  on  1  y  d  plo  nit  e  m  asions  and  state- 
l  pers  \\hile  the  wl  ole  leait  of  Europe  heit  whenever  he 
ope  ed  his  h[  &  to  speak  and  was  ready  to  h  at  when  he  had 
lo  e 

The  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  application  for  instruc- 
tions ran  as  follows :'  "If  there  be  a  determined  project  to 
interfere,  by  forte  or  by  menace,  in  the  present  struggle  in  Spsun, 
so  convineedare  His  Majesty's  government  of  the  uselessness  and 
dangar  of  any  such  intwference,  so  objectionable  does  it  appear 
to  theiQ  in  principle,  as  well  as  utterly  impracticable  in  esecniaon, 
Ihat,  when  the  necessity  arises,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  when  the 
oppoitunity  offers,  I  am  lo  instruct  Your  Grace  at  once  frankly 
and  peremptorily  to  declare,  that  to  any  such  interference,  come 
what  may,  His  Majesty  will  not  be  a  party."  This  was  decided 
enough ;  and  it  may  be  considered  decisive.  The  assembled 
potentates  said  much  —  and  much  might  reasonably  he  said  — 
of  the  violent  character  of  the  Uberalism  of  the  time ;  of  the 
danger  to  empire  when  civil  reforms  were  insisted  upon  and 
undertaken,  as  in  Spain,  by  the  soldiery;  of  the  certain  disoi^an- 
ization  of  society  if  secret  associations  were  permitted  virtually 
to  rule ;  and  of  the  ferodous  character  of  wars  thus  occasioned ; 
and  all  this  appeared  conclusive  to  persons  who  did  not  per- 
ceive how  their  own  pohcy  had  genei-ated  aU  these  perils ;  yet 
it  was  not  determined  at  the  Congress  of  Verona  to  ioterlere 
with  Spain  by  force  of  arms.  France  pleaded  strongly  for  such 
interference,'  on  the  ground  of  her  own  dangers  from  interior  dis- 
turbances, and  her  vicinity  to  the  revolutionized  country  ;  yet  no 
interference  with  Spain  was  detennined  on  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona ;  and  it  was  this  instruction  to  the  British  representative 
which  prevented  it.  He  who  issued  that  instruction  saw  that  to 
make  war  on  the  plea  of  preventing  war  was  the  course  moat 
full  of  danger;  and  his  plan  was  to  endeavor,  by  all  possible 
prudence,  to  preserve  peace. 

Mr.  Canning's  "  system  "  was  much  tfdked  of  at  the  time ;  and 
this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  at  a  season  when  all  government 
was  supposed  to  be  carried  on  by  "  systems."  System  was  the 
one  idea  of  the  members  of  the  Holy  AUiance  ;  and  it  was  that 
which  solely  occupied  the  mind  of  Lord  Londonderry.  His  suc- 
cessor differed  from  him  in  nothing  more  than  this.  Mr.  Can- 
ning saw  that  there  can  be  no  stability  or  working  power  in  any 
system  but  by  virtue  of  the  principle  involved  in  it ;  and  his  waa 
a  mind  which  could  resort  directly  and  constantly  to  the  principle, 
1  Hansard,  viii.  p.  874.  ^  Annual  Register,  1322,  p.  21S. 
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leaving  the  details  of  operation  to  form  and  discover  themselves 
as  they  were  wanted.  Being  sure  of  his  principle,  he  could 
thenceforth  rely  upon  it ;  and  hence  his  quietude  in  official  ac- 
tion, his  calmness  and  power  of  resource  amidst  the  flactuations 
of  a  disturbed  time,  and  the  consistency  of  his  foreign  policy 
amidst  the  ever-ehauging  aspects  of  circumstances  whose  total 
elements  no  enlightened  mind  would  dream  of  comprehending. 
The  Metternicha,  Alexanders,  and  Ferdinands  made  a  plan 
which  fhey  declared  complete ,  and  they  would  have  endeavored 
to  coerce  the  very  elements  themsehes  when  they  arose  to  sha^ 
ter  it.  The  philosopher  who  had  now  come  among  them  saw 
the  narrowness  and  fi-ailty  of  all  polilicrfl  systems  in  an  age  when 
mankind  had  learned  to  hve  and  move ,  and  he  knew  that  the 
age  of  self-will  and  system  foi  rulers  was  past,  while  the  ruling 
power  of  principles  is  everlastmg  To  speak  of  Canning's  "  sra- 
tem,"  therefore,  is  not  to  do  justice  to  him.  To  understand  him, 
we  must  look  for  his  principle  first,  and  then  for  the  practical 
purpose  which  lay  nearest  to  it. 

His  principle  was  the  preservation  of  peace ;  and  his  imme- 
diate practical  pnrpose  was  to  dissolve,  by  the  quietest  means, 
the  Holy  Alliance. 

Mr.  Canning  never  concealed  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  left  England  um'epresented  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,'  as 
the  most  immediate  method  of  withdrawing  her  from  the  Holy 
Alliance  ;  but  the  time  was  so  short  that  the  step  would  have 
been  too  hazardous.  It  took  him  two  years  to  set  England 
free  for  her  own  action  abroad ;  but  he  did  it  peacefully  and 
effectually.  It  was  no  very  easy  task.  The  sovereigns  abroad 
and  their  ministers  had  carefully  and  constantly  represented 
England  as  fevorable  to  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance ; 
and  every  oount«nance  was  given  to  this  by  Lord  Londonderry's 
conduct,  and  by  our  war  against  revolution  in  France.  All  the 
rulers  looked  to  England  for  aid  against  revolution  everywhere. 
And  the  su^ring  nations,  longing  to  rise,  when  assm«d  that 
England  did  not  favor  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  ex- 
pected from  her  that  she  should  aid  revolution  everywhere. 
Both  these  expectations  included  a  breaking  up  of  peace ;  and 
the  preservation  of  peace  was  Mr.  Canning's  first  object ;  so  he 
gratified  neither  of  the  expectant  parties. 

But  occasion  soon  offered  for  declaring  the  new  policy  of 
England,  and  for  loosening  the  bonds  of  the  alliance.  It  pres- 
ently came  out  that  the  French  army  on  the  frontier  of  Spain 
was  not  wanted  against  the  Barcelona  fever,  and  would  march  on 
Congress  ot  i^to  Spain,  to  aid  Fei-dinand  against  his  subjects,  and 
Zmunn.         put  down  the  constitution.     The  Emperor  of  Russia 
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was  delighted  ;  and  all  the  other  potentates  applauded  and  prom- 
ised aid.  But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  followed  his  instructions, 
dissented  and  remonstrated,  and  withdrew,*  The  instructions  in 
this  instance  were  clear  and  decided  ;  Mr.  Canning's  words  being, 
that,  "  if  a  declaration  '  of  any  such  determination  should  be  made 
at  Verona,  come  what  might,  he  should  refuse  the  King's  consent 
to  become  a  party  to  it,  even  though  the  dissolution  of  the  alli- 
ance should  be  the  consequence  of  the  refusal."  One  consequence 
of  the  refusal  was  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Canning,  the 
flowery  Chateaubriand,  and  the  bigot  Polignac,  wherein  the 
high-flown  royalists  expatiated  on  the  blessing  to  the  Spaniards 
of  seeing  their  King  free  to  give  them,  with  French  aid,  such  a 
constitution  ^  should  be  best  for  them.  Mr,  Canning  could  not 
allow  this  to  pass,  and  protested  against  the  doctrine  that  consti- 
tutional rights  are  conferred  by  the  royal  pleasure.  In  noticing 
the  speech  of  the  French  King  on  opening  the  Chambers,  in 
which  the  purpose  of  invading  Spain  was  declared,  —  while  the 
Due  d'Angoullme  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  raised  his  eyes 
to  heaven, —  Mr.  Canning  declared  that  the  speech  appeared  to 
mean  "  that  the  free  institutions  of  the  Spanish  people  could  only 
be  legitimately  held  from  the  spontaneous  gift  of  the  sovereign, 
first  restored  to  absolute  power,  and  then  divesling  himself  of 
such  portion  of  that  power  as  he  might  think  proper  to  part 
with  j'^that  "the  Spanish  nation  could  not  he  expected  to  sub- 
scribe to  this  principle,  nor  could  any  British  statesman  uphold 

or  defend  it It  is  indeed  a  principle  which  strikes  at  the 

root  of  the  British  constitution." 

After  all  M.  Chateaubiiand's  declarations  and  line  sentiments 
in  fevor  of  peace,  the  Due  d'Angouleme  laid  his  hand  on  his 
sword  again,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  French 
invaded  Spain.  England  had  done  what  she  could  in  p^^^^ 
declaring  for  the  right,  and  seceding  from  the  congress  iaYaaion  of 
which  advocated  the  wrong;  she  now  held  herself  ^'"^''' 
neutral.  It  was  on  the  14th  of  April,  1833,  that  Mr.  Canning 
made  in  (he  House  all  the  declarations  rendered  necessary  by 
the  act  of  France  in  invading  Spain.  He  explained  the  course 
and  issue  of  all  the  attempts  at  mediation  made  by  mtenuons 
the  English  government,  the  grounds  of  the  neutrality  "f  Engimd. 
which  she  had  now  finally  avowed ;  and  pointed  out  what  must 
be  the  conduct  of  England  in  regai'd  to  Portugal  and  the  South 
American  colonies  of  Spain,  in  certain  contingencies  which  might 
arise.  If  Portugal  joined  Spain  in  repelling  the  French,  there 
was  no  call  upon  England  to  interfere ;  but  if  Portugal,  reman- 
ing quiescent,  were  to  be  attacked,  that  attack  "  would  bring 

1  HansHTcl,  viii.  p.  877.  a  Life  of  Canning,  p.  33U. 

«  Hansard,  viii.  p.  943. 
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Great  Britain  inffl  tlie  field  with  all  her  force,  to  support  the 
independence  of  hev  ancient  and  her  faithful  ally."^  As  for  the 
South  American  colonies,  it  was  clear  tbat  Spain,  though  claim- 
ing them  stjll  as  hers  hy  right,  had  in  feet  lost  all  power  over 
them.  If  France  should,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  capture  any 
of  them,  so  that  it  would  become  at  last  a  question  whether  they 
should  be  ceded,  and  to  whom,  it  would  be  necessary  for  all  par- 
lies to  know  that  the  British  government '  "  considered  the  separa- 
tion of  the  colonies  from  Spain  to  have  been  effected  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  would  not  tolerate  for  an  instant  any  cession  which 
Spain  might  make  of  colonies  over  which  she  did  not  exercise  a 
direct  and  positive  influence.  To  such  a  declaration  the  Brit- 
ish government  had  at  last  been  forced." 

The  declaration  of  neutrality  was  painful  and  disconcerting  to 
some  of  the  best  men  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it.  They  were 
so  accustomed  to  speak  of  England  as  the  champion  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  world,  and  had  so  completely  understood  her  secession 
from  the  Holy  Alliance  as  declaratory  of  this,  tliat  it  appeared 
to  them  a  disgrace  to  look  on,  without  taking  part  in  one  of  the 
most  indefensible  wars  against  liberty  which  had  ever  been  en- 
tered into.  The  Foreign  Secretary  had  much  to  encounter  in  the 
House,  —  angry  rebuke  from  some,  and  pathetic  expostulation 
from  others.  When  the  debate  on  the  negotiations  relative  to 
Spain  had  been  twice  adjourned,  Mr.  Canning  offered,  on  the 
third  night,  an  explanation  of  his  proceedings  and  reasons,  which 
ptonounced  Secured  him  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  House 
on  by  var-  and  the  country.  The  motion  which  had  occasioned 
™"°''  Uie  debate  was  one  of  censure  of  the  feebleness  of 
tone  assumed  by  government  in  the  recent  negotiations  ;  and  the 
amendment  proposed  was  a  declaration  of  gratitude  and  appro- 
bation in  regard  to  what  had  been  done.  At  the  close,  the  op- 
position members  were  about  to  leave  the  House  in  a  body  ;  but 
Borne  ministerial  members  called  for  a  division.  It  was  only  for 
want  of  room  in  the  lobby  thai  any  one  appeared  to  vote  against 
the  govei-nment.  The  whole  assembly  poured  into  the  lobby,  fill 
it  could  hold  no  more  ;  and  then  the  twenty  members  who  were 
shut  in  were  compelled  to  pass  for  an  opposition,  though  there 
were  ministerialists  among  them.  They  amounted  to  20,  in  a 
House  of  372.' 

One  passf^  of  Mr.  Canning's  speoeli  spread  over  the  world, 
and  was  vehemently  hailed  or  resented  wherever  it  reached ;  — 

"  r  contend,  sir,*  that  whatever  might  grow  out  of  a  separate 
conflict  between  Spain  and  France — though  matter  for  grave 
consideration — was  less  to  be  dreaded  than  that  all  the  great 

3  Ibid.  p.  1548,  1  Ibid.  p.  1483. 
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powers  of  the  Continent  should  have  been  arrayed  together 
against  Spain ;  and  that  although  the  first  object,  in  point  of  im- 
portance, indeed,  was  to  keep  the  peace  altogel3ier  —  to  prevent 
any  war  againat  Spain — the  first  in  point  of  time  was  to  prevent 
ft  general  war ;  to  change  the  question  from  a  question  between 
the  allies  on  one  side,  and  Spain  on  the  other,  to  a  queslion  be- 
tween nation  and  nation.  This,  whatever  the  result  might  be, 
would  reduce  the  quarrel  to  the  size  of  ordinary  events,  and 
bnng  it  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  diplomacy.  The  immediate 
objectof  England,  therefore,  was  to  iiinder  the  impress  of  a  joint 
character,  from  being  affixed  to  the  war  —  if  war  there  must  be 
—  with  Spain  ;  to  take  care  that  the  war  should  not  grow  out  of 
an  assumed  jurisdiction  of  the  congress  ;  to  keep  within  reason- 
able hounds  that  predominating  .^reo^M^'h'ca^-'-  spirit,  which  the 
memorandum  of  the  British  cabinet,  of  May,  1820,  describes  as 
'  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  original  conception,  and  understood 
principles  of  the  alliance' — 'an  alliance  never  intended  as  a 
union  for  the  government  of  the  world,  or  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  internal  affairs  of  other  stales.'  And  this,  I  say, 
jompiished."  "Canning,"  says  his  biographer,  "always 
'  against  the  system  of  holifing  congresses  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.^ 

Aa  this  noted  speech  declared,  the  object  of  Great  Britain 
was  accomplished  in  the  potentates  at  Verona  being  deteiTcd 
from  declaring  a  war  against  Spain.  The  matter  lay  now  be- 
tween the  two  countries  which  were  separated  by  the  Pyrenees  ; 
and  peace  was  preserved  elsewhere.  What  his  idea  was  of  the 
peace  to  be  preserved  by  Great  Britain,  he  manifested  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Plymouth  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
when  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  at  war,  —  1823,  "  Our 
ultimate  object  was,"  he  said,  "  the  peace  of  the  world ;  but  let 
it  not  be  said  fJiat  we  cultivate  peace  either  because  we  fear,  or 
because  we  are  unprepared  for  war;  on  the  contrary,  if,  eight 
mouths  ago,  the  government  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  the 
country  was  prepared  for  war,  if  war  should  unfortunately  be 
necessary,  every  month  of  peace  that  has  since  passed  has  but 
made  us  so  much  the  moi-e  capable  of  exertion.  The  resources 
created  by  peace  are  means  of  war.  In  cherishing  those  re- 
sources, we  but  accumulate  those  means.  Our  present  repose  is 
no  more  a  proof  of  inability  to  act  than  the  state  of  inertness 
imd  inactivity  in  which  I  have  seen  those  mighty  masses  that 
float  in  the  wators  above  your  town  is  a  proof  they  are  devoid 

'  Tbecouncilof  Areopagus,  St  Athens,  It  was  R  more  meddfing  council  tlian  it 

was  remarkable  Ibr  its  penetrating  and  became  any  congress  to  resemble,  ia  a 

fluporintending  ohnraoter;  pronounoing  later  aie  ol^  the  world, 

on  the  economy  of  private  honsea,  and  °  Life  of  Canning,  p.  334. 
jud^ng  children  for  tonnanting  birds. 
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of  strength,  and  incapable  of  being  fitted  for  action.  Tou  well 
know,  gentlemen,  how  soon  one  of  those  stupendous  masses,  now 
reposing  on  their  shadows  in  perfect  stillness — how  soon,  upon 
any  call  of  patriotism  or  of  necessity,  it  would  assume  fiie  like- 
ness of  an  animated  thing  —  instinct  with  life  and  motion,  —  how 
soon  it  would  rufiie,  as  it  were,  its  swelling  plumage,  —  how 
quickly  it  would  put  forth  all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery,  collect 
its  scattered  elements  of  strength,  and  awaken  its  dormant  thun- 
der. Such  as  is  one  of  these  magnificent  machines  when  spring- 
ing irom  inaction  into  a  display  of  its  might  —  such  is  England 
herself:  while  apparently  passive  and  motionless,  she  silently  con- 
centi-ates  the  power  to  be  put  forth  on  an  adequate  occasion," 

For  that  adequate  occasion  he  tept  watch  as  vigilantly  as  any 
advocate  of  war  could  have  done ;  for  he  was  not  one  to  sacrifice 
the  honor  or  inflnence  of  the  country  for  tie  sake  of  the  peace 
for  which  these  were,  and  always  must  be,  the  guarantees. 
"When  it  was  necessary  to  speak  and  act  again,  Great  Britain 
spoke  and  acted.  The  French  overran  Spain  from  end  to  end. 
The  Spanish  liberals  had  fewer  resources,  less  union,  and  less 
hope  than  their  enemy ;  and  they  were  cruelly  betrayed,  not  only 
by  some  few  traitors  from  among  themselves,  but  by  the  boastings 
of  the  French  liberals,  who  had  a^^sured  them  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  invading  army  would  fraternize  with  the  invaded,  on  touch- 
ing Spanish  soil.  Instead  of  this  happening,  however,  tJie  French 
stJdiery  no  sooner  appeared  irom  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees 
than  the  royalist  minority  in  Spain  were  joined  by  such  numbera 
as  enabled  them  to  cope  with  the  constituUonal  forces,  even  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  foreign  invader.  The  soldiery  were  certainly 
royalist ;  and  they  showed  it  now.  The  French  entered  Ma- 
drid on  the  ■24th  of  May,'-  within  a  montb  after  the  delivery,  by 
Mr.  Canning,  of  his  exposition  of  the  British  policy  in  regard  to 
this  conflict.  The  liberals  were  still  in  possession  of  the  person 
of  the  King,  who  was  impraoned  by  them  at  Cadiz.  There  he 
amused  himself  with  attempting  to  make  signals  to  friends  in  the 
blockading  vessels,  or  outside  the  walls,  —  taking  a  sudden  fency 
for  sending  up  rockets  and  flying  kites.  Rockets  and  kites  innu- 
merable were  ready  to  go  up  at  the  same  moment  with  the  King's, 
to  perples  the  royalist  watchers  outside.  He  obtained  his  free- 
dom at  last  from  the  hopelessness  of  his  enemies.  They  dis- 
missed him  from  Cadiz  on  the  1st  of  October,  to  join  his  French 
IKenda ;  ^  and  two  days  afterwards  they  surrendered  the  town, 
0  throw  t  """^  gave  up  the  cause.  As  it  was  not  the  cause  of 
«ie  Spmiah  the  whole  people,  ~  as  the  clergy  and  the  great  body 
reyoLnijon.  ^f  t}iy  population  welcomed  the  French,  —  it  is  clear 
that  no  aid  given  by  Great  Britain  could  have  saved  Spain,  or 

1  Annuoire  Historique,  1833,  p.  392.  ^  ibLd.  p.  472, 
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materially  benefited  it,  whOa  it  would  have  precipitated  war  all 
over  Europe,  and  violated  the  great  principle  of  non-interference 
with  the  affairs  of  otiier  nations.  Ferdinand  immediately  an- 
nulled, by  proclamatjon,  all  the  acts  of  the  constitutional  govem- 
ment,  —  the  whole  legislation  and  administration  of  Spain  for  the 
preceding  three  years  and  a  half;  and  thus,  when  Riego  had 
been  hanged  on  a  very  high  gibbet,'  without  being  pej-mitted  to 
speak  to  the  people,  and  when  some  treacherous  generals  had 
sworn  new  voivs  of  fidelity,  did  the  feeble  King  suppose  that  all 
was  set  right,  and  that  affairs  might  now  go  on  as  if  nothing  dis- 
agveeable  had  happened.  This  was  a  mistake,  of  course;  but 
it  was  not  one  to  be  wondered  at.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  prin- 
ciplfef  of  liberty,  and  of  the  vitality  which  i-esides  in  them ;  and 
he  desired  10  know  as  little  as  possible  of  the  consequences  of 
revolutions.  There  were  some  such  consequences  uear  at  hand 
which  soon  compelled  his  notice. 

The  French  ministry  were,^  as  Constant  afterwards  said,  so 
afraid  of  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  Spain,  that,  sustained  as 
they  were  by  the  sympathy  of  almost  ail  the  rulers  of  Europe, 
they  would  have  gladly  drawn  back,  at  the  last  moment,  if  the 
leaders  of  the  Spanish  Cortea  would  have  saved  their  honor  by 
some  "moderate  concessions."  It  is  probable  that  what  the 
French  called  "  moderate  concesiions  "  might  appear  to  the  Cortes 
an  unprincipled  and  fatal  yielding.  However  that  may  be,  the 
French  drojiped  all  their  timidity  and  doubt  in  the  course  of 
their  sweep  over  Spain  ;  and  we  find  them  next  eager  ^^^^ 
to  subjugate,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  the  insurgent  colonies  American 
in  South  America,  Mr.  Canning  had  declared  in  Par-  '"*' '"'"' 
liament,  with  a  prospective  view  to  such  a  juncture  as  this,  that 
Great  Brittun  would  not  tolerate  any  proposed  cession,  by  Spain 
to  France,  of  any  of  those  colonies  over  which  Spain  had  ceased 
to  have  an  effective  control.  It  could  not  therefore  be  now  per- 
mitted that  France  should  caiTv  the  war  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
attempt  fo  capture  those  colomes  which  Spain  eould  not  pretend 
to  be  able  to  cede.  On  this  occasion  the  British  minister  pro- 
nounced words  which  stayed,  like  a  spell,  the  preparations  for 
war  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  while  they  kindled  life  and  hope 
on  the  other,  from  the  sea  to  the  Andes,  and  over  to  the  sea  again. 
"  We  win  not,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  "  interfere  with  Spain  in  any 
attempt  which  she  may  make  to  reconquer  what  were  once  her 
colonies ;  but  we  will  not  permit  any  third  power  to  attack  or 
reconquer  them  for  her."  It  was  a  proud  position  which  Eng- 
land held  when  this  declaration  was  made.  Her  minister  had 
declared  his  desire  that  she  should  hold  a  majestic  stiition  among 
the  conflicts  of  the  world  ;  "  that,  in  order  to  prevent  things  from 
'  Annuaire  Historique,  1S23,  p.  483.  ^  Ufa  of  Mnckintosli,  ii.  p.  ili. 
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going  to  extremities,  she  should  keep  a  distinct  middle  ground, 
staying  the  plague  both  ways,"  ^  Accordingly,  when  some  young 
liberals  in  England  had  been  eager  to  repair  to  certain  of  the 
South  American  colonies,  as  they  were  still  called,  to  threvv 
themselves  into  the  combat  for  independence,  Mr.  Canning  had 
brought  in  a  bill  to  stop  their  proceeding,  as  one  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable with  our  relations  with  Spain  ;  manifesting,  however,  very 
plainly,  his  expectation  at  that  lime  that  the  colonies  could  not 
fail  to  achieve  their  independence.  He  now  "  stayed  the  plague  " 
on  the  other  side.  He  applied,  in  Octobi-r,  1823,^  to  the  French 
governioeBt  for  an  explanation  of  its  intentions  in  regard  to  the 
South  American  colonies,  in  return  for  a  similar  explanation  from 
England ;  and  it  was  in  tlie  coarse  of  this  correspondence  that 
be  made  the  declaration  quoted  above.  Other  words  of  no 
meaner  weight  were  pitt  upon  record. 

The  French  minister,  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  declared'  "  that 
he  could  not  conceive  what  could  be  meant,  under  the  present 
(arcumstancee,  by  a  pure  and  simple  atJsnowledgment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Spanish  colonies  ;  since,  those  countries  being 
actaally  distracted  by  civil  wars,  there  existed  no  government 
in  them  which  could  offer  any  appearance  of  solidity ;  and  that 
the  acknowledgment  of  American  independence;  bo  long  as  anch 
a  state  of  tilings  continued,  appeared  to  him  nothing  less  than  & 
real  sanction  of  anarchy That,  in  the  interest  of  human- 
ity, and  especially  in  that  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  it  would  be 
worthy  of  the  European  governments  to  concert  together  the 
means  of  calming,  in  those  distant  and  scarcely  civilized  regions, 
passions  blinded  by  party-spirit ;  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  back 
to  a  principle  of  union  in  government,  whether  monarchical  or 
aristocratical,  people  among  whom  absurd  and  dangerous  theories 
were  now  keeping  up  agitation  and  disunion."  Here  was  the 
principle  and  procedure  of  the  Holy  Alliance  openly  proposed 
for  the  coercion  of  the  South  American  people.  They  were  to 
live,  not  under  such  government  as  they  miglit  prefiir,  but  under 
snch  as  the  rulers  of  Europe  should  impose  upon  them  for  their 
good.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Canning  was  short,  but  large  enough  to 
enclose  and  exhibit  his  principle  and  procedure  —  that  none  but 
the  parties  concerned  have  any  business  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  any  people  may  choose  to  live  ;  and  that  Great 
Britain  was  equally  ready  to  recogaize  institutions  founded  by 
people  and  by  kings.  His  reply  was,*  "  that,  however  desirable 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government  in  any 
of  those  provinces  might  be,  on  the  one  hand,  or  whatever  might 
be  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it,  on  the  other  hand,  his  govem- 

'  Life  of  Ciinning,  p.  334.  2  Hansard,  x.  p.  703, 

8  Ibid.  p.  713.  *  Ibia.  p.  712. 
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aient  could  not  take  upon  itself  to  put  it  forward  as  a  condition 
of  their  recognition." 

In  the  preceding  declaration,  it  had  been  announced  to  Spain 
that  consuls  would  be  sent  to  South  America,^  to  protect  the 
int«resfa  of  British  trade  there,  —  a  list  being  furnished  of  the 
places  to  which,  they  would  be  sent.  These  consuls  were  now 
appointed  and  despatched  ;  and  this  wte  the  decisive  act  by  which 
Great  Britain,  following  the  example  of  the  United  States,  rec- 
ognized the  independence  of  the  South  American  provinces  of 

Calm  and  dignified  as  appears  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
throughout  these  transactions,  which  have  so  largely  determined 
the  fortunes  of  the  world,  there  was  much  struggle  wilhin  the 
breast  of  tlie  Queen  of  the  Seas  —  the  nmpire,  as  she  was  now 
made  —  in  the  rivalship,  not  only  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
but  of  the  new  and  the  olden  time.  Her  foreign  minister  spoke 
with  decision  and  clearness  in  all  his  correspondence,  but  it  was 
from  out  of  the  midst  of  turmoil.  He  met  with  almost  as  much 
resistance  at  home  as  abroad  ;  and  he  was  twice  on  the  verge  of 
retiring  from  office,*  before  he  finally  achieved  the  recjDguition  of 
South  American  independence.  Up  to  (his  time,  Lord  Sidmouth 
had  retained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  without  office ;  he  now  resigned 
it,  partly  because  he  could  not  agree  with  those  "  of  bis  col- 
leagues '  who  advocated  the  immediate  recognition  by  His  Majesty 
of  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres."  Buenos  Ayres  and  aM 
the  other  struggling  province  might  now  date  their  declared 
independence  from  this  year ;  and  little  as  they  then  knew,  or 
may  know  now,  how  to  consolidate  their  freedom,  the  proad  boast 
of  the  British  minister  was  a  true  one  which  he  uttered  when, 
two  years  later,  he  gave  an  account  of  bis  policy  of  this  time. 
The  speech  is  one  which  ought  to  stand  in  every  history  of  the 
period,  for  its  effect  upon  every  living  mind.  "  It  was  an  era  in 
the  senate,"  says  one,  applying  what  was  said  of  the  eloquence 
of  Chatham.  "  It  was  an  epoch  in  a  man's  life,"  says  another,* 
"  to  have  heard  him.  I  shall  never  foi^et  the  deep  moral  ear- 
nestness of  his  tone,  and  the  blaze  of  glory  that  seemed  to  light 
up  his  features."  It  having  been  objected  that  the  balance  of 
dignity  and  honor  among  nations  had  been  affected  by  the  French 
occupation  of  Spain,  which  was  thought  to  have  exalted  France 
and  lowered  England,  Mr.  Canning  replied :  ^  "  I  must  beg  leave 
to  say  that  I  dissent  from  that  averment.  The  House  knows  — 
the  country  knows  —  that  when  the  French  army  was  on  the 
point  of  entering  Spain,  his  Majesty's  government  did  all  in  their 
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power  to  prevent  it ;  that  we  resisted  it  by  all  means  short  of 
war.  I  have  just  now  stated  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  did 
not  think  the  entry  of  that  army  info  Spain  a  sufficient  ground 
for  war ;  but  there  was,  in  addition  to  those  which  I  have  stated, 
this  peculiar  retaoa,  that  whatever  effect  awar,  commenced  upon 
the  mere  ground  of  the  entry  of  a  French  army  into  Spain, 
might  have,  it  probably  would  not  have  had  the  effect  of  gettiog 
that  army  oat  of  Spain.  In  a  war  against  France  at  that  time, 
aa  at  any  other,  you  might,  perhaps,  have  acquired  military  glory ; 
you  might,  perhaps,  have  extended  your  colonial  possessions ; 
you  might  even  have  achieved,  at  gi'eat  cost  of  blood  and  treasure, 
an  honorable  peace ;  but,  aa  to  getting  the  French  out  of  Spain, 
that  would  have  been  the  one  object  which  you  almost  certainly 
would  not  have  accomplished.  How  seldom,  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  wai-8  of  Europe,  has  any  war  between  two  great  powers 
ended  in  the  obtaining  of  the  exact,  the  identical  object  for  which 
the  war  was  begun  1  Besides,  sir,  I  confess  I  think  that  the 
effects  of  tlie  French  occupation  of  Spain  have  been  infinitely 
exaggerated.  I  do  not  blaie  those  eiaggerations,  because  I  am 
aware  that  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  recollections  of  some 
of  the  best  limes  of  otir  history  ;  that  they  are  the  echoes  of  sen- 
timents which,  in  the  days  of  William  and  of  Anne,  animated, 
the  debates,  and  dictated  the  votes  of  the  Britisli  Parliament. 
No  peace  was  in  those  days  thotight  safe  for  this  country  whilo 
the  crown  of  Spain  continued  on  tie  head  of  a  Bourbon.  But 
were  not  the  apprehensions  of  those  Aaya  greatly  overelated? 
Has  the  power  of  Spain  swallowed  up  the  power  of  maritime 
En^and  ?  Or  does  England  still  remain,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century,  during  which  the  crown  of  Spain  has  been  worn 
by  a  Bourbon,  niched  in  a  nook  of  that  same  Spain  —  Gibi-altar  ? 
....  Again,  air,  is  the  Spain  of  the  present  day  the  Spain 
....  whose  puissance  was  expected  (o  shake  England  from  her 
sphere  ?  No,  sir ;  it  was  quite  another  Spain ;  it  was  the  Spain 
within  the  limits  of  whose  empiie  the  sun  nevei  let  it  was 
Spain  '  with  the  Indies  that  eseiled  the  jealousies  and  alarmed 
the  imaginations  ot  our  antestors  But  then  sn  the  I  d  mce  of 
power!  The  entiy  of  the  tiench  army  into  Spam  disturbed 
that  balance,  and  we  ought  to  have  gone  to  war  to  restore  it  1 
I  have  already  said  thit  when  the  French  irmy  entered  Sj  ain, 
we  might,  if  we  chose  ha\e  lesisted  oi  re>iented  that  measute  by 
war.  But  were  there  no  other  means  than  war  for  restoring  the 
halance  of  power  ?  Is  the  balance  of  power  a  fixed  and  unalter- 
able standard  ?  or  ia  it  not  a  standard  perpetually  varying,  as 
civilization  advances,  and  aa  new  nations  spring  up,  and  take 
their  place  among  established  political  communities?  The  bal- 
ance of  power,  a  ceutury  and  a  half  ago,  was  to  he  i" 
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between  France  and  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land, Some  years  afterwards,  Russia  assnmed  her  high  station 
in  European  politics.  Some  years  after  that  again,  Prussia  be- 
came, not  only  a  substantive,  but  a  preponderating  monarchy. 
Thus,  while  the  balance  of  power  continued  in  priudple  the 
same,  the  means  of  adjusting  it  became  more  varied  and  enlarged. 
They  became  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  increased  number  of 
considerable  stales  —  in  proportion,  I  may  say,  to  the  number 
of  weights  which  might  be  shifted  into  the  one  or  the  other  scale. 
Tolook  tothe  policy  of  Europe,  in  the  times  of  William  and  Anne, 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  at 
the  present  day,  is  to  disregard  the  progre^  of  events,  and  to 
confuse  dat«s  and  facts  which  throw  a  reciprocal  light  upon  each 
other.  It  would  be  disingenuous,  indeed,  not  to  admit  that  the 
entry  of  the  French  army  info  Spain  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  8 
disparagement  —  an  affront  to  the  pride  —  a  blow  to  the  feelings 
of  England;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  government 
did  not  sympathize,  on  that  occasion,  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  But  I  deny  that,  questionable  or  censurable  as  the  act 
might  be,  it  was  one  which  necessarily  called  for  our  direct  and 
hostile  oppositiou.  Was  nothing  then  to  be  done  ?  Was  there 
no  other  mode  of  resistance  than  by  a  direct  attack  upon  France ; 
or  by  a  war  to  he  undertaken  on  the  soil  of  Spain  ?  What  if 
the  possession  of  Spain  might  be  rendered  harmless  in  rival 
hands  —  harmless  as  regarded  us  —  and  valueless  to  the  possess- 
ors ?  Might  not  compensation  for  disparagement  be  obtained,  and 
the  policy  of  our  ancestors  vindicated,  by  means  better  adapted 
to  the  present  time  ?  If  France  occupied  Spain,  was  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  that  occupation,  that  we 
should  blockade  Cadiz  ?  —  No.  I  looked  another  way,  I  sought 
materials  of  compensation  in  another  hemisphere.  Contemplat-. 
ing  Spain,  such  as  our  ancestors  had  known  her,  I  resolved  that 
if  France  had  Spain,  it  should  not  be  Spain  '  with  the  Indies,' 
I  called  the  New  World  into  existonce,  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  Old." 

In  this  celebrated  speech,  Mr,  Canning  appears  to  fake  his 
stand  where  he  avowed  hifl  wish  that  his  country  should  stand  — 
"not  only  between  contending  nations,  but  between  coaflicting 
principles."  If  we  find  in  it  a  spirit  higher  than  that  of  the 
allied  potentates  who  would  have  ruled  both  hemispheres  after 
the  pattern  of  their  antiquated  ideas,  we  find  in  it  also  a  tone 
lower  than  that  of  sympatliy  with  tlie  struggles  for  fi-eedom  which 
yet  it  was  his  policy  to  aid.  When,  as  a  listener  tells  us,^  "  his 
chest  heaved  and  expanded,  his  nostril  dilated,  a  noble  pride 
slightly  curled  his  lip,  and  age  and  sickness  were  forgotten  in 
the  ardor  of  youthful  genius,"  it  must  have  been  the  conscious- 
1  Diary  of  an  M.  P. 
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ness  of  power  and  of  the  soundness  of  his  policy  which  inspired 
him  ;  for  be  was  certainly  not,  by  his  own  profession,  under  the 
sway  of  emotions  so  lofty  as  tlie  occasion  created  in  others.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  his  sentiments  were  loftier  than  his  pro- 
fessions. "  All  the  while,"  says  the  observer,  "  a  serenity  sat  upon 
his  brow  that  pointed  to  deeii  of  glory."  The  deeds  were  glori- 
ous, however  the  doer  may  have  assigned  reasons  of  mere  policy 
for  them  in  an  assembly  which  he  could  so  away  as  that  they  ■ 
would  have  borne  from  bira  expressions  of  a  higher  political 
generosity.  Perhaps  be  remembered  how  many  were  watching 
afar  to  catch  up  his  words  —  the  Holy  Allies  for  their  purpraes, 
and  many  an  eager  malcontent  for  his  ;  and  this  may  have  made 
him  careful,  in  the  midst  of  liis  emotions,  to  preserve  his  central 
stand  between  the  imperial  policies  and  the  popular  enthusiasms 
of  the  time.  If  so,  he  spoke  wisely  and  well  for  such  listeners, 
not  only  in  bis  expositions  of  his  principles  and  methods  of  peace, 
of  non-interference,  and  of  recognition  of  de  facto  powers,  whatever 
their  origin  and  date,  hut  he  offered  them,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  chapter  of  events,  a  warning  and  a  prophecy  which  has  never 
been  foi^tten  since,  and  is  little  likely  to  be  forgotten  now. 

The  occasion  was  tlie  arrival  of  intelligence  that  Spain  wsh 
Appeal  ftom  interfering  with  Portugal,  whose  free  constitution 
Poctngiu-  traa  hated  and  feared  by  the  restored  despot  Fer- 
dinand. Mr.  Canning  had  formerly  declared  what  our  relations 
with  Portugal  were.  If  she  chose  to  undertake  any  war  on  her 
own  account,  for  the  defence  of  freedom  or  any  other  cause, 
Great  Britain  had  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  but,  if  she  were  at- 
tacked on  account  of  her  constitutional  freedom,  or  for  any  other 
cause,  Great  Britain  was  bound  by  treaties,  and  by  every  obliga- 
tion of  good  fiiith,  to  repair  to  her  assistance.  Such  a  case  had 
arisen  now  —  in  December,  1826.  Some  Portuguese  regiments 
had  deserted  to  the  royalist  cause  in  Spain,  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernment had  repeatedly  pledged  itself  to  disarm  and  disperse 
these  regiments ;  but  it  failed  to  do  so,  and  permitted  these  regi- 
ments lo  make  hostile  inroads  into  Portugal,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Spanish  authorities,  and  with  every  tacit  assistance  from 
them.  On  the  night  of  Friday,  the  8th  of  December,  the  Brit- 
ish goyernment  received  from  the  Prbceas  Regent  of  Portugal 
an  earnest  application  ^  for  "  aid  against  a  hostile  aggression  from 
Spain  "  ;  and  the  minister,  whose  first  principle  of  administration 
had  been  the  preservation  of  peace,  was  as  prompt  in  action  as 
if  he  bad  been  eager  for  war.  His  own  account  of  the  affair  is 
the  shortest,  plainest,  and  clearest.  Short  and  plain  as  it  is,  it 
moved  the  heart  of  bis  immediate  bearers  first,  and  then  of  the 
nation,  to  an  enthusiasm  which  will  never  he  foi^otten  by  thosu 
who  lived  at  the  time.  "  On  Sunday,  the  third  of  this  mouth,* 
1  Hansard,  xvi,  p.  884.  ^  Ibid.  p.  357. 
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we  received  from  the  Portuguese  ambassador  a  direct  and  formal 
demand  of  assistance  ^aivist  a  hostile  agression  from  Spain. 
Our  answer  was,  that,  although  rumors  had  reached  ns,  through 
France,  his  Majesty's  government  had  not  that  accurate  informa- 
tion —  that  official  and  precise  intelligence  of  facts  —  on  which 
they  coald  properly  found  an  application:  to  Parliament.  It  was 
only  on  last  Friday  night  that  this  precise  information  arrived, 
On  Saturday,  his  Majesty's  coofidential  servants  came  to  a  decision. 
On  Sunday,  tbat  decision  received  the  sanction  of  His  Majesty. 
On  Monday,  it  was  communiuated  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
and  this  day,  sir,  —  at  the  hour  in  wliich  I  have  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing you,  —  the  troops  are  on  their  marcli  for  embarkation." 
There  may  be  some  wonder  in  Englishmen's  minds  at  this  day, 
as  there  certainly  is  in  the  minds  of  some  foreigners,  that  llus 
procedure  and  its  explanation  should  have  excited  the  enthusiasm 
that  it  did  in  the  House  and  the  nation.  It  may  be  said,  truly 
enough,  that  the  Portuguese  are  but  two  or  three  millions  of 
priests  and  slaves,  who  have  thus  far  incessantly  shown  them- 
selves incapable  of  freedom  ;  and  tliat  their  alliance  can  never 
be  of  material  advantage  to  England,  for  purposes  of  commerce 
or  any  other  fellowship.  All  this  may  be  true ;  and  yet  there 
may  he  stUl  feelings  in  the  national  lieari  regarding  Portugal 
which  might  account  for  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  time.  The  very 
discussion  of  our  alliance  with  Portugal  carries  back  the  imagi- 
nation to  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when  we  became  possessed  of 
Bombay,  and  when  our  government  declared,  in  the  affectionate 
style  of  ancieut  treaties :  ^  "  The  King  of  Great  Britain  does  pro- 
fess and  declare,  with  the  consent  aitd  advice  of  his  council,  that 
he  will  take  the  interest  of  Portugal  and  all  its  dominions  to 
heart,  defending  the  same  with  his  utmost  xwwer,  by  sea  and 
land,  even  as  England  itself"  There  wei-e  remembrances  of  the 
treaties  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  the  watch  then  to  be  kept 
against  Spain  and  France,  as  now.  The  very  words,  "  our  an- 
(aent  and  faithful  ally,"  always  used  when  our  relations  with  Por- 
tugal are  spoken  of,  siir  a  sentiment  in  her  favor.  Again,  there 
was  the  generous  complacency  felt  by  the  strong  when  appealed 
to  by  the  weak  —  the  obligation  being,  in  this  case,  not  to  disap- 
point the  generous  sentiment,  because  our  good  faith  was  engaged 
on  the  side  of  the  appeal.  Again,  though  the  rational  and  firm 
desire  of  the  British  government  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
had  been  to  preserve  peace  during  the  last  anxious  and  troubled 
years,  wheu  despotism  and  revolution  were  everywhere  in  con- 
flict, it  had  cost  not  a  little  to  generous  hearts,  and  also  to  minds 
not  yet  disenchanted  from  the  spells  of  war,  to  refrain  from  rush- 
ing into  conflict,  and  bringing  the  opposition  of  principles  and 
'  Haosard,  xvi.  p.  36i. 
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prejudices  to  the  arbitrament  of  battle.  M>.  Brougham  had  said 
that  "  Great  Britaiu  was  hound  over  in  recognizances  of 
800,000,000/.  to  keep  the  peace";  and  tliis  consideration  —  of 
debt  and  exhaustion  —  availed  while  there  was  no  strong  im- 
pulse in  a  contrary  direction.  But  the  moment  that  the  move- 
ment of  troops  became  a  movement  of  good  faith  and  gen- 
erosity, the  spirit  of  the  nation  broke  through  its  restraints  of 
prudence,  and  its  silence  of  neutrality ;  and  the  minister's  an- 
nouncement of  the  tians mission  of  troops  to  Portugal  -was  re- 
ceived with  acdamations  which  shook  the  world.  The  troops 
anchoi-ed  in  the  Tagus  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month ;  ^  but  they 
were  not  wanted.  The  winged  darts  of  the  minister,  his  burn- 
ing words,  had  done  the  necessary  work  with  the  speed  of  the 
winds.  The  revolted  regiments  dunk  away  from  the  frontier, 
and  were  dissolved.  The  French  agent  at  Madrid  stole  away 
home ;  and  King  Ferdinand  was  profuse  in  his  tesurances  of 
hatred  of  any  power  which  would  molest  PortugaL  More  than 
that;  this  speech  was  one  which  no  censorship  could  exclude, 
or  delay  on  it-s  pass^e  to  those  whom  it  concerned.  The  news- 
papers passed  from  hand  to  hand  under  the  Spanish  cloak ;  reci- 
tations of  the  Englishman's  words  went  on  in  whispers  nnder  the 
bright  Italian  mooa  ;  and  at  Vienna  and  Warsaw,  men's  hearts 
swelled  and  their  eyes  shone  as  phrases  from  ihis  speech  were 
detected  in  common  intercourse,  and  forthwith  formed  a  sort 
Uewcraof  of  freemasonry  among  those  who  understood.  The 
ofoiflict.  po^er  lay  in  the  warning  and  the  prophecy  which  we 
mentioned  above,  and  which  we  here  present  — the  warning  and 
prophecy  of  a  war  of  opinion  in  Europe.  After  i-efemng  to  his 
desire  and  mfuntenance  of  peace,  when  the  French  entered  Spain 
four  years  before.  Sir,  Canning  proceeded ;  ^  '  I  then  sjid  that  I 
feared  that  the  next  war  which  should  be  kmdled  m  Europe 
would  be  a  war,  not  so  much  of  armies  as  of  opmmns  Not  tour 
years  have  elapsed,  and  behold  my  apprehensions  realized  I  It 
is,  to  be  sure,  within  narrow  limits  that  this  war  of  opmion  la  at 
present  confined  ;  but  it  is  a  war  of  opinion  that  Spam,  whether 
as  government  or  as  nation,  is  now  waging  ^amst  Poi  togal ,  it  is 
a  war  which  has  commenced  in  hati-ed  of  the  new  institutions  of 
PortugaL  How  long  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  Portugal 
will  abstain  from  retaliation  ?  If  into  that  war  this  country  shall 
be  compelled  to  enter  we  shall  enter  into  it  with  a  sincere  and 
anxious  dene  to  mitigite  rather  than  exasperate ;  and  to  mingle 
only  in  the  coufliLt  ot  ^lcls  — not  in  the  more  fatal  conHict  of 
opinions.  But  I  muci  fear  that  this  country,  however  earnestly 
she  may  endeavor  to  avoid  it,  could  not,  in  such  a  case,  avoid 
seeing  ranked  undtr  hei  banners  all  the  restless  and  dissatisfied 

'  Anunal  Peg  ster  18  6  p  343.  *  Hansard,  svi.  p.  368. 
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of  any  nation  with  which  ahe  might  come  in  conflict  It  is  the 
contemplation  of  this  new  power  in  any  future  war  which  ex- 
cites my  most  anxious  apprehensioQ.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a 
giant's  strength  ;  but  it  would  be  another  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 
The  coasdousness  of  such  strength  is,  undoubtedly,  a  source  of 
conlidence  and  security  ;  but  in  the  situation  in  which  this  coun- 
try stands,  our  business  is  not  to  seek  opportunities  of  displaying 
it,  but  to  content  ourselves  with  letting  the  professore  of  violent 
RQd  exaggerated  docrriiies  on  both  sides  feel  that  it  is  not  their 
interest  to  convert  an  umpire  into  an  advei'Sary."  After  describ- 
ing the  position  of  England  as  keeping  in  check  the  passions  of 
the  world,  and  the  horror  of  the  scene  if  she  were  to  descend 
from  her  post  of  arbitrament  to  lead  the  conflict,  he  couiiaued : 
"  This,  then,  is  the  reason  —  a  reason  very  different  from  fear  — 
the  revei-se  of  a  consciousness  of  disability  —  why  I  dread  the  re- 
currence of  hostilities  in  any  part  of  Europe ;  why  I  would  bear 
jnucli,  and  would  forbear  long  ;  why  I  would,  as  I  have  said,  put 
up  with  almost  anythiug  that  did  not  touch  national  faith  and 
national  honor,  rather  than  let  slip  the  fui-ies  of  war,  the  Jeash  of 
which  we  hold  in  our  hands,  not  knowing  whom  they  may  reach, 
or  how  far  their  ravages  may  be  carried.  Such  is  the  love  of 
peace  which  the  British  government  acknowledges ;  and  such  the 
necessity  for  peace  which  the  circumstances  of  the  world  incul- 
cate.    I  will  push  these  topics  no  further." 

There  was  indeed  no  need  to  push  these  topics  further. 
Enough  was  said.  From  this  moment  it  was  understood  thi-ough- 
out  the  world  that  whenever  "the  war  of  opinion  in  Europe" 
should  involve  Gi-eat  Britain,  the  aspirants  to  political  freedom 
would  be  on  her  side.  It  was  now  clear  —  clear  to  all  sovereigns 
and  to  all  people  —  that  England  had  completely  separated  her- 
self from  the  Holy  Alliance.  Her  foreign  minister  had  carried 
out  his  main  principle  —  the  preservation  of  peace ;  and  achieved 
the  great  practical  purpose  which  lay  nearest  to  it  —  (he  destruc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Alliance-  These  four  years  were  a  short  time 
in  which  to  have  secured  such  objects,  and  to  have  placed  such  a 
fame  as  his  on  its  pinnacle. 

During  th<«e  four  years,  a  few  events  had  happened  among  our 
foi-eign  allies,  which  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  refer  to.  The  Prin- 
cess Begent  of  Portugal  has  been  mentioned,  in  the  j^^j^  ^j 
pkce  of  the  old  King  John  VI.  That  feeble  king  had  John  vi.  at 
for  a  wife  the  sister  of  the  Spanish  King  Fei-dinand ;  ^""^^■ 
and  for  a  son  —  the  second  son  —  the  notorious  Don  Miguel, 
who  has  since  so  pei'tinaciously  troubled  the  repose  of  his  own 
and  other  countries.  This  wife  and  son,  in  the  spring  of  182i, 
imprisoned  and  threatened  the  King,  who  w^s  obliged  to  tlu-ow 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  English,  and  to  escape  from 
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his  own  family  on  board  a  British  vessel  in  the  Tagaa.*  Miguel 
was  sent  away  on  his  travels,  and  the  King  reinstoted.  A  year 
afterwards,  the  King  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Lis  great 
South  American  province  of  Brazil.^  Ten  months  afterwai'da  he 
died ; '  and  his  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro,  who  liad  for  a  year  been 
Cioma  oE  Emperov  of  Brazil,  must  now  ehooae  whether  to  re- 
portugai  main  so,  or  to  return  to  Portugal  as  its  king.  The 
ouaBrarii.  dj^QJge  between  the  two  crowns  was  his.  He  chose  to 
remain  oa  his  western  throne  ;  but  he  did  what  he  could  to  influ- 
ence the  iLPTairs  of  the  European  kingdom.  He  abdicated  the 
Portuguese  throne  ia  favor  of  his  eldest  daughter ;  and  he  sent 
over  with  her  a  constitution  for  Portugal.  It  was  this  constitu- 
tion which  enraged  the  French  and  Spanish  courts,  and  caused 
the  inroads  upon  Portugal  which  the  British  troops  were  sent  to 
repel.  The  Princess  Regent  mentioned  above  was  the  sister  of 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  who,  under  her  father's  will,  administered 
the  affairs  of  Portugal  till  her  young  niece  could  enter  upon  her 
dignity  and  her  fmiction,  "When  Mr.  Canning's  great  speech  was 
imde,  then,  King  John  VI.  had  been  dead  some  months ;  Don 
Pedro  was  on  the  throne  of  Brazil ;  Don  Miguel  was  on  his 
travels,  cabaihng  wherever  he  went;  and  their  sister  Isabella 
was  Princes  Regent  of  Portugal,  ruling  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  infant  queen,  and  according  to  the  constitution  sent  over 
by  Don  Pedro, 

Other  sovereigns  had  died  —  had  slipped  out  of  the  Holy 
BeBthottiM  ^l'"'"!'^  on  the  inexorable  summons  of  death,  when 
es-KiuBof  they  would  not  attend  to  that  of  freedom.  The  es- 
s^rfLniai  jj-jjjg  ^f  Sardinia,  Emanuel  Victor,  was  no  longer  a 
European  potentate  ;  but  he  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  earlier 
meetings  of  the  allies.  He  died  in  January,  1824,  leaving  his 
brother,  Charles  Felix,  on  the  tlirone.  In  September  of  the 
of  the  Kini  samo  year  died  the  King  of  France,  after  enjoying  his 
of  France;  restored  royalty  fours een  years.  His  had  been  the 
unhappy  lot  to  suffer  adversity  without  being  able  to  profit  by  it. 
Neither  reverses  nor  restoration  yielded  any  privilege  of  wisdom 
to  him.  His  accession  was  as  nothing  to  the  world,  and  his  death 
was  nothing,  except  that  he  left  his  throne  to  he  occupied  by  a 
brother  yet  more  unenlightened,  and  more  despotic  in  his  ten- 
or the  King  deucies,  than  himself.  The  "  Nestor  "  of  the  Verona 
ntN^ias  Congress,  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  followed 
™  "  ''■  his  relative  of  Sardinia  in  a  year.  The  Duchess  de 
Berri  was  his  grandchild:  one  daughter  was  wife  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia ;  another  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whereby  she  became 
Queen  of  (he  French  five  years  after  her  father's  death.  The  King 
^  Naples  died  of  apoplexy ;  and  the  manner  in  which  his  death  is 

1  Annual  Begisler,  1824,  p.  186.        ^  ihid.  1825,  p.  174.        '  IbM.  182f>,  p.  314. 
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notified  indicates  the  ideas  iv!iich  beset  tlio  dealh-beds  of  kings 
who  live  in  dread  of  revoluliona.  "The  nuncio,  the  ambassador 
from  Spain,  the  Austrian,  minister,  and  the  Frencli  charge 
d'affaires,  were  introduced,  with  all  the  council,  into  the  chamber 
of  the  King.  His  Majesty  was  Ijing  on  his  back,  «ith  his  mouth 
open,  but  his  features  xmaltered  ;  the  left  haad,  which  was  un- 
covered, showed  some  marks  of  extravasated  blood.  The  guards 
at  the  palace,  and  other  public  places,  were  doubled,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  precaution,  bat  the  public  tranquillity  was  not  disturbed 
for  a  single  moment,"  ^ 

This  could  not  be  said  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  more 
prominent  member  of  the  alliance  than  this  Verona  njadi  of  tin 
■Nestor.  On  the  lat  of  December  of  this  year,  1825,  Emperor  of 
Alexander  of  Russia  died,  far  away  from  his  capital  ''"™*- 
and  his  northern  court.^  Some  believe  that  he  determined  to 
pass  the  winter  in  the  south,  because  he  knew  himself  to  be 
hemmed  in  by  conspirators  at  St.  Petersburg,  However  that 
may  be,  he  died  of  fever  on  a  lofty  cliff  overlooking  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  Black  Sea,  while  his  successor  was  in  imminent  peril 
from  a  plot  so  extensive,  that  it  was  necessary  to  hush  the  matter 
up  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  aud  so  m^terious,  that,  to  this  day, 
nothing  is  clearly  nnderstood  about  it  in  the  world.  Whether 
Alexander  would  have  lived  long,  aud  ruled  as  he  chose,  if  he 
had  escaped  the  fever  which  cut  him  off  at  Taganrog,  there  is  no 
saying.  There  ia  every  appearance  of  his  having  ruled  as  he 
chose  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness.  What  he  chose  was  a 
benevolent  method.  What  he  lacked  was  a.  sense  and  knowledge 
of  justice.  He  was  not  even  aware  that  benevolence  may  oper- 
ate as  cruelty  when  it  is  not  enlightened  and  guided  by  b  princi- 
ple of  justice.  Alexander  wiU  not  appear  to  posterity  altogether 
as  the  bland,  kindly,  courteous  Christian  gentleman  that  he  be- 
lieved himself,  and  that  he  sincerely  meant  to  be.  He  u>as  bland, 
kindly,  courteous,  and  a  religious  gentleman ;  but  he  was  a  ped- 
ant in  intellect,  and  an  oppressor  on  the  throne.  Nobody  wept 
for  him,  even  while  there  was  fear  that  his  savage  brother  Con- 
stautine  would  succeed  him.  The  savage  was,  however,  induced 
to  set  himself  aside,  —  a  wonderfully  enlightened  act,  such  as 
some  who  are  not  Calibans  are  incapable  of.  The  younger  brother 
Nicholas  succeeded,  and  walked  up  the  steps  of  the  throne  amidst 
a  thousand  daggers  pointed  at  bis  breast.  How  he  charmed  them 
down,  and  how  he  made  terms  with  those  who  held  them,  no  one 

Thus  would  the  Holy  Alhance  have  been  already  decimated, 
if  Canning  had  not  before  virtually  dispersed  tlie  assembly.  Soon 
after  the  arch-enemy.  Napoleon,  was  in  his  grave ;  Londonderry 

1  Annnal  Register,  1825.     Cliroii.  p.  213.  ^  Ibid,  p.  158. 
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followed,  and  cairied  witli  him  the  fate  of  the  compact.  Now, 
five  of  the  sovereigns  had  slipped  away ;  and  a  plebeian  man 
had  arisen,  who  was  too  strong  for  all  that  were  gone  and  all  thi;t 
remained.  Here,  then,  we  may  drop  all  mention  of  the  H(Ay 
Alliance. 

It  has  been  related  that  when  the  Verona  Congress  was  sum- 
AfflSTBof  moned,  the  business  proposed  for  its  consideration  was 
*'™™'  a  consultation  on  the  aftaira  of  Greece.     Aa  it  turned 

onf,  the  subject  of  Greece  was  scarcely  mentioned  at  that  con- 
gress ;  which  was  occupied  with  the  then  secret  topic  of  the  French 
intentions  towards  Spain,  The  British  minister's  mind,  however, 
was  not  the  less  open  to  Greek  interests.  In  his  youth  he  had 
written  a  poem  on  Greece  —  a  lament  on  its  slavery ;  and  when 
the  extensive  Greek  insurrection  in  1821  seemed  to  open  a  pros- 
pect of  liberty,  no  heart  beat  higher  with  hope  and  sympathy 
than  his.  He  was,  like  a  multitude  of  others,  sanguine  about  the 
ability,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  Greeks  to  accomplish  and 
maintain  their  independence.  His  duty  as  a  minister,  however, 
had  to  be  considered  before  his  predilections  as  a  man.  He  ad- 
BritiBh  liered  Brmly  to  the  principles  on  which  he  conducted 

pdUcj.  Ilia  government  in  other  cases.     He  preserved  peace 

on  the  conthieut  by  strict  neutrality  in  regard  to  the  war  in 
Eastern  Europe  ;  be  enforced  this  neatrallty  by  reairainiug  indi- 
viduals irom  rushing  to  Greece,  fo  fight  against  Turkey ;  while 
he  used  all  the  power  of  his  position  to  influence  Turkey  favora- 
bly, and  to  soften  the  horrors  of  the  war.^  His  countenance  was 
on  the  side  of  liberty ;  and  he  was  already  pondering  a  scheme, 
which  he  eewried  out  in  a  subsequent  year,  for  the  protection  of 
Greece  against  the  destructive  violence  of  her  foe,  while  yet 
strictly  enforcing  his  policy  of  non-interference  with  any  affairs 
of  other  states  in  which  Great  Britain  was  not,  aa  a  state,  in- 
volved. Turkey  had  the  same  cMm  to  the  po^ession  of  Greece 
IJiat  any  other  staie  has  lo  its  conquered  dependencies ;  and  how- 
ever the  sympathy  of  the  enlightened  ivorid  might  be  with  the 
insurgent  Gi-eeks,  no  government  had  a  right  to  interfere  with 
EuropEon  t-'e  possessions  of  Turkey.  Every  assistance  but 
sj-mpatiiy.  political  aid  was,  however,  freely  offered  throaghout 
Europe.  Kings  and  people  subscribed  money  for  the  redemption 
of  Greek  captives,  and  the  support  of  Greek  outcasts  ;  ^  and,  in 
spite  of  all  prohibitions  of  governments,  many  volunteers  from 
France,  EngLmd,  Italy,  and  Geraiany  went  to  fight  under  the 
Greek  leaders.  Our  own  Byron  perished  in  the  cau.-^e  — ■  laid 
low  by  fatigue  and  fever  before  Missolonghi,  The  accomplished 
and  beloved  Sania  Eosa,  who  had  failed  in  tlie  struggle  to  free 
his  own  Piedmont  from  Austrian  rule,  gave  his  efforts,  and  pres- 

1  Aanufll  Kegister,  1828,  p.  370.  ^  Ibid,  p,  068. 
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entiy  hU  life,  fo  the  Greek  cause.  At  that  time  the  cause  ap. 
peared  desperate ;  and  its  misfortunes  were  cruelly  aggravated 
by  tte  disappointment  of  hopes  held  out  from  Eiigland  of  supplies 
of  money  and  steamboats.  Perhaps  the  less  said  the  better  of 
the  Greek  loan  negotiated  in  London  in  1825,  except  that  such 
incidents  ought  to  yield  their  full  lesson  to  future  times,  when 
similar  occasions  may  occur.  We  are  dispraed  to  believe  that 
the  bieiness  waa  originally  undertaken  with  a  true  heartiness  in 
the  Greek  cause  —  with  an  enthusiasm  which  carried  some  par- 
ties beyond  their  calculations,  and  a  due  consideration  of  their 
ineaos ;  and  this  kind  of  inconsiderateness  is  too  likely  to  induce 
a  reaction  of  selfish  care,  under  which  the  pretension  of  benevo- 
lence and  a  love  of  liberty  becomes  a  mockery.  Thus  it  was  in 
the  matter  of  the  Greek  loan  in  London,  whidi  yielded  even  lees 
of  credit  to  the  managing  parties  in  England  than  of  money  to 
the  Greeks.  Amidst  the  flow  and  ebb  of  sentiment  and  action 
among  private  parties  in  England,^  the  government  steadily  held 
its  position  of  neutrality,  giving  its  endeavors  in  aid  of  humanity, 
and  its  undisguised  good  wishes  to  the  Greek  insurgents. 

It  has  been  told''  how  complete  was  the  humiliation  of  Algiers 
In  1816,  and  how  a  thousand  and  eighty  Christian  slaves  uat-sar 
rushed  from  the  interior  to  the  shore,  and  from  the  shore  ""■*  4^«"- 
into  the  boats,  escaping  from  what  they  called  "  a  second  hell,"  to 
the  British  ships  which  were  to  carry  them  home.  The  victory 
appeared  complete  ;  but  victors  never  know  when  they  have  done 
with  such  an  enemy  as  the  piratical  State  of  Algiej'S  then  was. 
Another  quarrel  arose  in  January,  1824.'  Captain  Spencer  was 
sent  with  two  British  vessels  to  arrange  a  dispute  between  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  and  the  English  consul,  Mr.  Macdonald.  On  his 
arrival,  Captain  Spencer  found  two  Spanish  ve^els  in  the  Mole, 
recently  captured,  whose  crews  were  made  slaves  of.  Of  course, 
the  liberty  of  these  Spaniards  was  demanded,  under  the  treaty 
made  with  Lord  Exmouth,  No  answer  arriving  in  four  days, 
Captain  Spencer  began  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  Europeans 
on  shore ;  and,  under  a  pretext  of  giving  them  an  entertainment, 
he  got  tbem  aU  on  board  one  of  his  ships,  while  the  other 
engaged  the  piratical  vessel  which  had  captared  the  Spaniards, 
took  it,  and  set  free  seventeen  Spaniards  who  were  found  on 
board.  War  agsunst  Algiers  waa  declared ;  and  a  squadron 
under  Sir  H.  Neale's  compand  appeared  before  the  town  on  the 
24th  of  July.  While  waiting  for  a  wind,  the  British  com- 
mander received  a  message  from  the  Dey,  requesting  negotiation. 
The  negotiations  gave  little  trouble,  for  the  Dey  was  submissive. 
He  engaged  that  no  more  Eumpean  prisoners  of  war  should  ijo 

!  Keport  on  Greek  Loan.      Annual        2  Ante.    Bock  I,  oh.  6. 
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made  slaves  of,  but  that  they  should  be  treated  witK  all  humanity, 
and  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war  are  in  Europe.  Here  Great 
Britain  closed  accounts  with  Algiers,  as  it  presently  ceased  to  ex- 
ist as  an  African  State.  A  dispute  arising  between  (he  Algerine 
government  and  the  French  in  1827,  France  sent  forth  a  power 
which  conquered  Algiers,  and  in  1830  made  it  a  French  colony. 

WhUe  Algiers  was  thus  called  to  account,  a  Hitle  wav  was 
Ashaatee  proceeding  on  another  part  of  the  African  coast,  which 
""^^  brought  nothing  but  disaster  and  shame  to  the  British 

engaged  in  it  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  Ashantee 
nation  had  been  rising  in  importance  by  conquest.^  The  succes- 
sive British  governors  af  Vape  Coast  Castle  had  not  preserved 
a  steady  couree  of  policy  with  the  Ashatitees  and  Fantees :  they 
had  changed  sides,  and  broken  faith ;  and  now  the  setflement 
was  to  receive  the  natural  retribution.  These  governors  had 
been  appointed  by  the  African  Company,  whose  settlements 
were  all  assumed  by  the  British  government  in  1821.  In  1822, 
Sir  Charles  M'Carthy  was  sent  out  aa  govemoi--in-ehief  of  all 
the  settlements  which  had  belonged  to  the  Company;  and  he 
presently  found  that  he  had  the  Company's  Ashantee  war  upon 
his  hands.  He  seems  t«  have  been  wholly  unskilled  in  African 
warfare.  The  nan-ative  of  the  events  of  1824  ^  is  a  dismal  slory 
of  mistakes  and  misadventures;  of  reliance  on  native  auxiliaries, 
who  failed  in  every  possible  way  on  all  occasions  ;  of  inability  to 
cross  rivers,  and  entanglements  in  the  bush ;  of  messengers  not 
knowing  their  way ;  deluges  of  rain  being  encountered ;  and  of 
ammunition  falling  short,  lar  from  home.  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy, 
after  receiving  a  warning  that  his  akin —  or  his  skull,  for  both 
are  reported  -^  should  adorn  the  great  war-drum  of  Ashantee, 
actually  divided  his  troops  into  four  portions,  and  permitted  the 
small  ibree  which  he  had  conducted  into  the  interior  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  ten  thousand  Ashantees.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
breast  by  a  nmsket-shot,  and  three  of  his  officers  laid  him  under 
a  tree,  where  the  enemy  rushed,  knife  in  hand,  on  the  little  party. 
By  the  intervention  of  a  chief,  one  of  the  Englishmen,  named 
"Williams,  was  saved,  after  being  wounded  in  the  neck  ;  and  on 
turning  round,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  headless  bodies  of 
his  thi-ee  companions.  All  the  English  ofSoers  who  accompanied 
Sir  C.  M'Carthy  were  killed  or  captured,  except  two.  This  hap- 
pened on  the  21st  of  January,  1824.  ^Ic  was  not  till  May  that 
the  British  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  brave  the  enemy 
in  the  field.  The  forts  being  garrisoned  by  seamen  and  marines, 
just  arrived  with  the  new  governor,  Colonel  Sutherland,  and  the 
garrisons  turned  out  to  take  the  field.  Colonel  Chisholm  attacked 
the  Ashantees  on  the  21st,  and  drove  them  before  him,  after  five 

1  Penny  Cyclopedza,  art.  AsliHntco  ^  Animal  Kegiafer,  1824,  ch.  ix. 
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hours'  hard  fighting.  The  advantage  could  not  be  followed  up, 
for  want  of  resources,  and  because  the  native  allies  deserted. 
Much  fighting  ©incurred  between  this  time  and  the  1 1th  of  July, 
when  the  Ashantees  were  again  defeated  in  the  field,  near  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  They  hovered  about  till  the  20th,  after  which 
they  were  not  seen  again.  Mutiny  and  desertion  in  his  own 
array  disabled  the  Aabantee  king  from  harassing  the  British,  as 
he  might  still  have  done  by  his  very  numerous  forces.  He 
retired,  leaving  behind  bun  bare  and  bloody  fields,  where  he  had 
advanced  among  rich  crops  of  mtuze,  banaoas,  yams,  and  plan-- 
tains.  At  this  lime,  beef  was  sixteen  guineas  a  tiei-ce  at  Cape 
Coast;  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  flour  or  bi-ead  at 
any  price.  The  poor  natives  had,  of  course,  no  prospect  but  of 
dying  by  hunger. 

The  Asliantee  king  did  not  give  up  his  object  of  possessing 
himself  of  all  the  country  which  lay  between  his  nortiiern  bonn- 
dary  and  the  sea.  During  the  two  succeeding  years,  lie  made 
vast  preparations  in  great  quietness.^  The  natives  in  alliance 
with  England  were  much  alarmed,  and  applied  for  assistance  to 
Colonel  Purdon,  commanding  at  Cape  Coast.  They  solemnly 
promised  not  to  ma  away  again,  if  they  were  assisted  and  led  by 
the  British ;  and  this  time  one  king  and  his  forces  were  firm, 
and  fought  well  The  final  engagement  took  place  on  the  7th 
of  August,  1826,  when  the  Ashantees  lost,  it  was  believed,  not 
less  than  five  thousand  men.  On  the  Biitish  side,  the  loss  was 
eight  hundred ;  and  two  thousand  were  wounded.  The  Ashantee 
king  lost  the  golden  umbrella  of  state,  the  golden  stool  of  state, 
and  much  wed.th  of  gold-dust,  ivory,  &c  The  gieat  talisman 
of  the  Ashantees  was  taken  also,  and  examined.  Under  the 
external  covering  of  leopard-skin  appeared  a  silk  handkerchief; 
and  within  the  handkerchief  were  two  folds  of  paper,  covered 
with  Arabic  characters ;  and  within  the  paper  was  the  head  of 
Sir  C.  M'Carthy.  One  of  the  native  kings  was  the  captor  of  the 
talisman ;  and  he  refused  to  give  it  up.  —  Humbling  as  it  is  to 
be  worsted  in  these  barbaric  wars,  and,  indeed,  to  be  engaged  in 
theni  at  all,  their  occurrence  and  incidents  cannot  be  passed  over 
in  the  history  of  the  time.  They  are  not  only  facts  of  the  lime  ; 
but  they  yield  their  lesson.  Such  wars  occur  in  most  cases,  aa 
in  the  present,  from  the  lack  of  steadiness,  ability,  or  knowledge, 
in  the  agents  sent  fi;om  home  ;  and  we  shall  be  liable  to  such  wars 
and  suclt  humiliations  as  long  as  due  care  is  not  taken  to  send  &t 
and  properly  prepared  agents  to  our  meanest  settlements  in  the 
most  i-emote  nooks  of  the  world,  as  anxiously  as  to  the  most  brill- 
iant court  in  Europe.  The  bad  faith  of  Governor  Smith  in  1819 
led  to  the  slaughter  of  Sir  C.  M'Carthy  in  1824 ;  and  the  inca- 

'  Annual  Regiatet,  1826,  p.  223. 
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pacity  of  Sir  C.  M'Carthy  in  1824  caused  the  protraction  of  the 
war  for  two  years,  the  difficulty  of  putting  down  the  Ashanteea  at 
the  end  of  ttiat  time,  and  all  the  horroi's  of  famine  which  afflicted 
the  territory  dunng  the  inter  mediate  period. 

For  nearly  four  years  prior  to  1826,  there  had  been  war 
Bnemess  between  the  British  in  India  aad  the  King  of  Ava, 
KM.  jviio  ruled  over  the  Burmese  empire.     The  Burmese 

territory  is  above  a  thousand  miles  long,  by  six  hundred  broad  ; 
and  it  lies  between  Bengal  and  China,  filling  up  the  whole  space. 
The  King  was  as  proud  and  as  vain  as  barbaric  sovereigns  usually 
are  when  they  know  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
own  teiTitory  ;  and  he  venttn-ed  to  annoy  his  western  neighbor, 
unaware  of  the  chastisement  that  he  must  submit  to  in  conse- 
quence. The  Burmese  pushed  across  the  frontier,  and  committed 
thefts  and  Tiolence,*  from  time  to  lime,  for  some  years  before  the 
war  i  but  these  aggressions  need  not  be  supposed  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  government,  and  they  were  not  therefore  made  a 
subject  of  formal  com]jlaint.  In  1823,  however,  the  government 
picked  a  quaiTel,  slew  some  soldiers  in  the  British  eervic«, 
imprisoned  some  British  subjects  ;  and,  on  being  called  to  accouut, 
talked  of  invading  Bengal,  The  Bunnese  actually  entered  the 
British  territory,  and  set  up  forts,  secured  with  strong  palisades, 
from  one  of  which  a  British  officer  and  his  force  were  driven 
back,  with  considerable  loss,  in  the  month  of  February.  After 
this,  war  followed  of  course  ;  and,  of  course,  it  was  a  disastrous 
war  enough  to  the  ignorant  sovereign  who  had  ijrovoked  it. 

The  principal  seaport  of  the  Burmese,  Rangoon,  waa  at- 
tacked on  the  11th  of  May,  and  immediately  submitted.  The 
members  of  the  government  fled  at  the  first  shot ;  and  the  whole 
population  of  Rangoon,  except  one  hundred  persona,  ran  away 
into  the  jungie  before  the  British  could  take  possession  of  the 
town.  After  this,  however,  the  conduct  of  the  war  became 
much  more  difficult,  from  the  security  afforded  to  the  enemy  by 
the  jungie,  and  by  the  stockades  which  the  Burmese  threw  up 
before  every  advantageous  spot  where  they  rested.  It  was  a 
weary  and  dreary  war ;  as  war  with  a  barbaric  people  must  ever 
be.  It  was  no  comfort  that  the  Bunnese  lost,  many  times  over, 
more  men  than  the  Britisli ;  thut  they  were  always  leaving  their 
ammunition  behind  them,  and  laying  waste  their  fields,  that  their 
enemy  might  not  be  supported  by  their  soil.  There  was  no 
comfort  in  all  this ;  for  it  did  not  appear  to  hasten  the  arrival  of 
peace.  The  climate  and  the  coimtry  —  the  heavy  rams,  burning 
s!ina,  jungles,  and  swamps  —  were  unfavorable  to  the  invaders ; 
and  at  the  end  of  1824,  though  they  had  advanced  deep  into  the 
country,  they  did  not  seem  mucli  nearer  to  peace.  The  year 
I  Annual  Eegiater,  1824,  p.  114. 
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1825,  too,^  was  filled  up  with  successes  which  went  for  nothing  — 
though  the  British  commander,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  did  hia 
duty  well.  One  eighth  of  the  British  troops  were  sick  amidst 
the  swamps  and  rmns ;  and  they  were  fired  upon  from  the  jungle, 
where  they  could  not  follow  Uieir  assailanti.  In  the  autumn 
there  was  an  armistice,  with  abundance  of  fine  speeches  and 
eomphments,  ceremonious  dinings,  and  pretences  of  wdent  friend- 
ship ;  but  probably  every  one  knew  that  the  whole  was  a  device 
for  obtaining  time, —  to  recover  the  sick  of  the  one  party,  and 
replenish  tiie  means  of  defence  of  the  otlier.  Then  followed  the 
defeat  of  the  great  Burmese  ai-my  by  little  more  than  a  tenth 
pai't  of  their  number ; '  and  then  a  treaty  of  peace,  which,  after 
being  duly  signed,  was  found  actually  never  to  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  King.  The  alleged  difficulty  about  this  treaty,  on 
the  part  of  the  Burmese,  was  that  they  could  not  pay  the  money 
demanded  for  the  expense  of  the  war.  They  be^ed  Sir  A. 
Campbell  to  take  rice  instead,  or  lo  cut  down  and  carry  away  the 
fine  trees  he  might  take  a  fancy  to ;  but  he  insisted  on  the  money, 
and  the  treaty  was  signed.  When,  after  the  next  victory,  the  Brit- 
ish took  possession  of  Melloone,  they  found  there  the  ti-eaty,  which 
had  never  been  forwarded  to  Ava.  And  they  found  also,  in  the 
Prince  Memiaboo's  house,  the  sum  of  30,01)0  rupees  (30007.). 
The  treaty  was  forwarded  to  the  commissioner,  with  a  note  say- 
ing that  he  had  probably  left  it  behind  him  in  the  hurry  of  his 
departure.  The  commissioner  replied  that  in  the  same  hurry  he 
had  left  behind  him  a  lai^e  sum  of  money,  which  he  was  confi- 
dent the  British  general  was  only  waiting  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  restore  to  him. 

There  is  something  extremely  painful  in  such  stories  as  these ; 
in  contemplating  wars  whose  horrors  are  as  great  as  those  which 
are  conducted  by  foes  under  an  equality  of  civilization,  but  which 
are  yet  mad«  ludicrous  by  the  childishness  of  one  of  the  parlies. 
Such  wars  do  not  appear,  as  far  as  our  eastern  possessions  are 
concerned,  to  have  been  the  fault  of  the  more  civilized  party, 
any  time  within  onr  century.  There  is  no  wish  for  war  in  a. 
case  like  this,  where  the  cost  of  money  can  hardly  be  repaid  by 
any  fruits  of  conquest;  where  the  troops  are  cut  off  by  climate 
and  disease  ;  where  the  survivors  gam  little  glory  by  much  hard- 
ship ;  and  where  the  sufferings  of  the  conquered  country  are 
such  as  must  give  concern  to  the  hardest  heart.  In  the  present 
instance,  all  means  of  conciliation  and  negotiation  seem  to  have 
been  tried  before  war  was  resorted  to.  The  necessity  was  one 
to  which  future  generations  are  subjected  by  those  who  first 
establish  a  footing  by  force  in  a  barbaric  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Such  men  little  know  what  they  do  —  to  what  an  interminable 
1  Annnal  Sogiater,  1836,  ch.  viii.         "  Ibid.  1826,  p.  211.         1 1bid.  p.  2)5. 
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series  of  future  wars  they  pledge  their  cDuntry ;  what  an  embar- 
rassmeut  of  territory,  and  burden  of  responsibility,  and  crowds 
of  quarrelsome  and  irrational  neighbors,  they  bring  npon  her ; 
and  how  they  implicate  her  in  the  obligation  to  superintend  the 
fortunes  of  half  a  continent,  or  perhaps  half  the  globe,  till  civili- 
zation shall  haye  so  spread  and  penetrated  aa  that  the  nations 
can  take  care  of  Ihemselvos,  and  cooperate  with  each  other.  It 
is  thus  with  the  British  in  Asia  now.  After  the  close  of  this 
Burmese  war,  a  wise  and  benevolent  statesman  was  wont  to  say 
in  London,  with  a  grave  countenance,  that  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  conquer  China ;  and  those  who  did  not  see  aa  far  as  he 
did  into  our  responsibilities  on  the  field  of  Asia,  and  who  knew 
how  far  he  was  from  desiring  conquest  as  a  good,  used  to  jest 
about  him  aa  "  ihe  conqueror  of  China,"  Before  the  day  of  the 
Chineae  war  arrived,  the  far-seeing  statesman  was  in  his  grave ; 
but  his  words  remmned  in  the  ears  of  his  friends,  as  a  direction 
into  the  yet  remoter  future  where  our  national  responsibilities 
will  still  be  acting  when  we  are  in  our  graves.  Ours  is,  probably, 
not  the  only  generation  which  will  pass  away  before  England's 
wars  with  barbaric  States  are  ended. 

Peace  was  concluded  with  the  King  of  Ava,  in  February,'  on 
terms  which  were  triumphant  to  the  British.  Their  expenses 
were  paid  by  the  Burmese,  and  there  was  such  a  cession  of  bor- 
der territory  as  would  secure  Bengal  from  incursions  from  the 
east.  There  was  difficulty  and  delay  about  the  restoration  of 
the  prisoners  and  the  payment  of  the  tribute ;  but  every  condi- 
tion was  enforced  by  Sir  A.  Campbell,  and,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
the  British  troops  tamed  their  faces  towards  Rangoon,  on  their 
way  back  to  Bengal. 

While  these  eastern  coaflicte  were  taking  place,  Mr.  Canning 
was  earnestly  occupied  at  home  in  preventing  a  war 
^*''"°'  in  the  western  world.  Till  our  globe  is  better  known, 
and  newly  discovered  portions  more  accurately  surveyed  and 
defined  than  has  been  possible  in  the  early  days  of  geographical 
science,  there  will  be  danger  of  disputes  about  possession  and 
boundaries  between  countries  which  have  contributed  to  the 
discovery  of  new  regions,  and  which  may  have  been  concerned 
in  cessions  of  territory  obscurely  described.  This  has  been  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  territory  pertaining  to  one  of  the  most 
important  rivers  in  the  New  World — the  Columbia;  the  pos- 
session of  which  has  been  repeatedly  and  vehemently  disputed 
by  the  English  government  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
When  Mr.  Canning  came  into  office  in  1822,  Ihe  condition  of  the 
question  was  such,  that,  as  Lord  Castlereagh  told  Mr.  Rush,  the 
American  minister  in  London,  war  could  be  produced  by  hold- 
ing up  a  finger. 

1  Annual  Begiet«F,  1826,  p.  SIT. 
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The  matter  was  really  a  very  important  one.  The  Columhia 
is  the  largest  river  mbicb  flows  into  the  Pacific ;  ita  course  from 
the  Rocky  Moimtaina  heing  nearly  nine  hundred  miles.  Its 
entrance  is  somewhat  diffleuit ;  but  just  within  is  a  spacious  and 
secure  hay.  The  harbors  along  the  west  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica are  very  few ;  not  more  than  two  or  three  oulside  the  dis- 
puted territory ;  and  far-seeing  men  are  aware  that  eveiy  secure 
anchorage  will  be  of  inestimable  value  when  the  trade  of  the 
Pacific  becomes  what  it  is  certainly  destined  (o  he.  Again,  the 
Columbia  is  now  the  only  large  river  amidst  the  habitable 
regions  of  the  globe  which  remains  to  be  colonized ;  and  of  all 
possible  considerations,  none  is  so  important  to  Great  Britain  as 
her  field  of  colonization.  Embayed  in  the  coast  of  the  disputed 
territory  is  an  island  —  Vancouver's  Island  —  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long  by  fifty  broad,  which  is  fertile,  has  a  climate  like 
that  of  England,  and  abounds  in  coal  of  an  excellent  quality. 
In  Mr.  Caiming's  time  the  importance  of  this  island  was  not  so 
clear  as  it  is  now  that  we  have  obtained  settlements  in  China, 
and  extended  our  steam-navigation  into  the  Pacific.  The  pn»- 
pect  was  not  then  so  distinct  as  now,  of  the  activity  of  commerce 
which  must  arise  in  those  regions,  where  our  agents  are  already 
looking  for  coal  and  good  harbors.  At  that  time  the  Oregon 
was  a  remote  region  beyond  the  Kocky  Mountains,  which  it 
seemed  scarcely  possible  for  emigrants  to  reach,  and  whence 
there  could  hardly  be  any  communication  between  them  and  the 
mother-country.  Now  that  it  is  accessible  from  the  other  side, 
heing  only  eighteen  days'  sail  from  our  Chinese  settlements, 
while  commerce  and  navigation  are  quickening  along  the  whole 
American  coast,  the  aspect  of  the  question  is  much  altered.  But 
even  then,  the  Oregon  territory  was  seen  to  be  no  trifle,  to  be 
lightly  given  up  by  an  insular  nation,  whose  future  welfare  must 
depend  incalculably  on  its  means  of  colonization  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  to  Oregon  was  disputed  with  a  proportionate 
warmth  and  pertinacity. 

The  claim  of  the  United  States  was  for  a  boundary  which 
should  give  them  not  only  the  Columbia  Eiver,  but  Vancouver's 
Island ;  bringing  their  coast  so  nearly  to  a  junction  with  the 
Russian  territory  as  that  British  vessels  could  pass  in  and  oat 
only  among  islands  belonging  to  the  one  or  the  other  power.  In 
1818,  the  British  commissioners,  Mr.  Eobinson  and  Mr.  Goul- 
burn,  would  not  concede  this ;  and  the  American  government 
would  not  modify  the  claim ;  and  the  parties,  therefore,  made  an 
arrangement  which  could  not  but  increase  the  dif&culfy  of  a 
future  settlement.  They  agreed  to  leave  the  territory  open  to 
occupation  by  Americans  and  British  for  ten  years  ;  aiter  which 
the  subject  should  be  resumed.     As  time  drew  on  to  the  close  of 
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the  term,  Mr.  Eush,  the  American  minister,  was  directed  to  open 
the  subject  again  with  Mr,  Canning ;  the  United  States  govern- 
ment having,  meantime,  sent  a  frigate  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  to  explore  tiie  river,  and  establish  a  post  at  its  mouth, 
on  what  Congress  dedarecl  to  be  "within  the  acknowledged 
limits "  of  the  American  territory.^  Mr,  Rush  waited  on  Mr. 
Cioming,  who  was  in  bed  with  an  attack  of  gout.  Mr.  Kush 
was  admitted;  they  spread  out  maps  upon  the  bed;  and  Mr. 
Canning  was  astonished  to  discover  how  great  was  tlie  extent  of 
the  American  claim.^  The  next  time  tJiey  conferred,  the  Amer- 
ican minister  yielded  two  degrees  of  latitude,  which  would  have 
left  Vancouver's  Island  to  Britaiii,  but  not  the  Columbia  Eiver. 
This  offer  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Canning,  whose  proposal  of  a 
modified  settlement  was  in  turn  rejected  by  Mr.  Eush.  The 
more  the  affair  was  discussed,  the  more  hopeless  did  any  con- 
clusion appear ;  and  so  angry  did  the  people  of  both  countries 
become,  that  the  slightest  irritability  on  the  part  of  the  negotia- 
tors would  have  instantly  kindled  a  war.  Mr.  Canning's  part 
was  patience,  and  the  recommendation  of  patience.  He  lost  no 
opportunity  of  testifying  his  good-will  towards  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  restrdning  the  jealousy 
between  the  two  nations.  The  question  was  not  settled  in  his 
time ;  but  he  did  much  in  preventing  a  war,  and  in  keeping 
open  a  way  for  an  ultimate  amicable  settlement  of  a  question 
whose  importance  to  his  country  was  greater  than  even  he  could 
be  aware  of. 

Whenever  the  periods  arrived  —  once  in  two  years  —  for  the 
renew^  of  the  Alien  Act,  the  question  was  asked  in 
Parliament  by  the  opponents  of  the  hill,  whetlier  it 
was  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  country  or  for  that  of 
foreign  sovereigns.  The  subject  is  sufficiently  connected  with 
our  foreign  policy  to  find  its  place  here ;  and  especially  because 
it  was  the  prevalence  of  discontent  and  insurrection  abroad, 
during  this  period,  which  made  the  seasons  of  the  renewal  of 
the  Alien  Act  interesting  and  important  occasions  of  discussion. 

Every  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  Continent  is  ready  to  join 
in  complaint  and  condemnation  of  the  passport  system  there,  by 
which  every  traveller  is  compelled  to  carry  about  with  him  a 
description  of  himself — his  personal  appearance,  age,  station, 
and  occapation  —  and  to  have  the  statement  certified  afi'esh  for 
every  new  country  he  enters.  The  trouble  and  expense,  the 
vexation  and  delay,  the  mistakes  and  inconveniences  sufiered  by 
travellers  under  this  system,  are  such  as  to  make  it  hateftil  to 
everybody.  No  such  system  existing  in  England,  it  is  clear 
that,  during  troubled  times,  every  man  who  had  reason  to  wish 
1  President's  Message,  1824.  ^  Life  of  Canning,  p.  337. 
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to  escape  notice,  in  any  continental  country,  would  rush  to  Eng- 
land, if  iie  coiild,  and  there  feel  himself  in  safe  hiding,  if  no 
method  of  registration  of  foreigners  were  adopted.  Among 
these,  the  great  majority  iniglit  be  such  as,  from  llieir  worth  or 
their  misfortunes,  England  would  be  proud  and  eager  to  receive 
and  console ;  and  such  could  have  no  reasonable  objection  to 
register  their  names  and  description  on  their  arrival.  Others, 
however,  whether  many  or  few,  might  be  eriminals  or  mischief- 
makers,  of  whose  presence  in  the  coimtry  it  ia  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  public  security  and  good  faith  that  the  government  should 
be  aware.  This  much  appears  to  have  been  undispuied,  while  the 
successive  Alien  Acts  of  1820,  1822,  and  1824  were  under  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament,  The  provisions  by  vrhich  foreigners 
arriving  in  England  were  required  to  declare  who  and  what 
they  were,  and  to  sign  their  names  in  fie  presence  of  an  author- 
ity always  on  the  spot,  were  not  objected  to  by  those  who  stren- 
uously opposed  other  parts  of  the  bilb.  By  this  registration  it 
appears  that,  in  1820,  the  number  of  foreigners  in  England  was 
no  less  tiian  25,000,  very  few  of  whom  were  engaged  in  commer- 
cial or  other  settled  pursuits,  —  a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate 
the  recent  arrival  of  a  large  proportion  of  them.  Thei-e  was  a 
constant  increase  of  arrivda  over  departures,  from  an  average 
of  266  to  1300  in  a  year,  from  1819  to  1822,  both  inclusive. 
This  extraordinary  influx  was,  of  course,  owing  to  the  revolutions 
and  revolts  on  tLe  Continent;  and  the  class  of'immigrants  was 
exactly  that  which  a  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth  would  watch 
with  jealousy  and  dislike,  and  which  would  appeal  strongly  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  liberal  leaders  in  Parlisunent,  and  of  the 
hospitable  English  people  throughout  the  land.  The  objections 
made  to  the  successive  Alien  Acts,  and  urged  with  force  and 
ardor  by  some  of  the  best  men  in  Parliament,  regarded  the 
power  accorded  to  government  of  sending  away  obnoxious  stran- 
gers, and  its  possible  retrospective  operation.  The  acts  secured 
to  the  Buapeeted  alien  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  privy  coundl ; 
and  he  was  to  be  dismissed  openly,  by  proclamation,  or  by  an 
order  in  coundl.  The  opponents  of  the  bills  required  some 
security  that  the  obnoxious  foreigner  should  not  be  delivered  up 
to  his  special  enemies  abroad,  nor  subjected  on  the  spot  to 
threats  from  subordinate  ofBcera ;  and  they  demanded  that  all 
foreigners  resident  in  Great  Britain  before  181i  should  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  acts.  Their  speeches  were 
directed  against  the  power  of  dismissal  at  all ;  though  the  neces- 
sity of  some  such  power  was  not  expressly  denied.  The  replies 
showed  that  the  government  was  under  some  effectual  responsi- 
bility, and  that  the  existence  of  the  power  of  deportation  was 
the  surest  way  of  rendering  the  exercise  of  that  power  uiineces- 
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sary.  The  actual  case  seema  to  be  that  the  power  was  unaccept- 
able to  the  holders,  even  more  than  to  the  givers,  who  could  not 
control  its  operation  ;  that  it  was  used  as  sparingly,  and  surren- 
dered as  earlj  aa  possible ;  and  that  it  is  most  improbable  that  it 
should  ever  be  conferred  again.  The  bills  pfssed  by  decided 
majorities  on  each  occasion ;  and  on  eaflh  occasion  the  minister 
had  to  report  that  there  had  been  no  abuse  of  the  powere  of  the 
act,  and  that  the  number  of  aliens  sent  away  was  so  small  aa  to 
appear  fo  testify  to  the  efficacy  of  the  legislation.  In  ten  years, 
EkS  Mr,  Peel  declared  in  1824,  only  five  or  six  persons  had  been 
sent  out  of  the  country,  except  a  little  hand  of  agitators  con- 
nected with  Napoleon ;  and  with  regard  to  these  eases,  there  was 
no  dangerous  or  tyrfmnical  concealment.  In  short,  the  acts, 
though  in  a  certfun  measure  qnestionable,  worked  well  in  an 
extraordinary  time ;  and  in  1824,  Mr.  Peel  proposed  a  consider- 
able amelioration  in  the  provisions  of  the  renewed  act.  At  this 
time  the  number  of  aliens  in  the  country  was  26,500  ;  and  some 
had  been  detected  in  devising  plots  for  revolt  in  their  respective 
countries,  amidst  the  facilities  afforded  by  a  residence  in  London. 
The  government  had,  however,  sent  away  only  one  person 
(Count  Bettera)  within  two  years,  preferring  to  stop  the  plots 
of  agitatoi^  by  warning  and  remonstrance ;  and  they  now  felt 
able  to  recommend  that  the  Alien  Act  should  henceforth  apply 
to  no  persons  who  had  resided  in  England  for  seven  years.  On 
the  next  occasion,  in  1826,  a  much  greater  relaxation  was  made : 
the  power  of  deportation  was  withdrawn  firom  among  the  pro- 
visions, a  fuller  process  of  registration  being  substituted  for  it. 

Great  satisfaction  was  occasioned  by  thfe  change.  No  one 
objected  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand  that  government 
should  know  where  the  foreigners  who  sought  an  abode  in  the 
coantiy  would  be  found ;  all  agreed  that  the  power  of  deportation 
had  been  eareftilly  used,  and  guarded  from  abuse ;  and  all  were  ■ 
heartily  glad  when  it  could  be  given  up,  never,  it  was  hoped,  to 
be  asked  for  again. 

During  this  course  of  years,  these  thousands  of  foreigners 
largely  influenced  the  mind  of  the  English  nation.  It  was  a 
good  ULing  to  have  among  us  men  of  great  and  various  knowledge, 
art,  and  accomplishment.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  have  our  minds, 
too  long  and  too  closely  shnt  up  in  our  own  island  and  our  own 
affairs,  opened  to  take  in  new  ideas,  and  awakened  to  a  fresh  cu- 
riosity. It  was  a  good  thing  to  have  our  sympathies  appealed 
to,  and  our  hospitable  impulses  strengthened,  by  the  claims  of  so 
many  perplexed  and  disti'essed  strangers,  who  looked  to  us  as 
their  only  refuge  from  despair.  It  was  a  better  thing  still  to 
have  tlie  subject  of  government  and  constitutional  liberties  dis- 
cussed at  so  many  Enghsh  firesides ;  so  many  careless  minds  fised 
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—  so  many  timid  inspired  —  so  many  ardent  informed  ;  and  all, 
perhaps,  made  more  aware  than  they  oould  have  been  by  any 
other  means  of  the  privileges  of  their  own  political  position,  and 
their  duty  in  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  it,  I^  in  the 
next  generation,  England  makes  progress  in  constitutional  free- 
dom and  social  amelioration,  it  may  be  surmised  that  among  the 
reformers  and  guardians  of  the  national  welfare  are  some  whcee 
eyes  flashed,  and  whose  hearts  beat,  when  tbey  sat  on  parents' 
taiees,  listening  to  the  foreign  speech,  and  sympathizing  ia  the 
fortunes  of  the  exiled  noble,  and  the  indomitable  patriot,  of  whom 
his  own  country  was  not  worthy.  Among  the  blessings  of  the 
peace  may  be  reckoned  such  fraternization  as  this. 
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In  lookiQg  back  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Canning's  entrance  upon 
changfflin  office,  in  tlie  autumn  of  1822,  it  is  dear  —  made  clear 
tbeBfiBiBtry,  {)y  [^q  light  of  STibBequent  events  —  that  a  new  pe- 
riod in  the  domestic  history  of  the  country  was  opening.  Many 
persons  must  have  been  aware  of  this  at  the  time,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  satisfaction  expressed  in  various  ways  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Sobinson  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  left  office  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Bexiey ;  and  at  Mr.  Huskisson's  becoming  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  January,  1823.  Enough  of  the  old  elements  was 
left  to  keep  the  timid  and  unobservant  quiet,  in  the  hope  that 
things  would  go  on  pretty  mnch  as  before,  while  Lord  Liverpool 
was  the  head  of  the  administration,  and  Lord  Eldon  was  a  fix- 
ture ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  represented  England  abroad, 
aud  the  King  was  surrounded  by  so  many  of  his  favorite  class  of 
statesmen  ;  and  the  Duke  of  York  look  a  solemn  oath  occaaiou- 
ally  against  countenandng  any  attempt  to  relax  the  disabilities 
of  the  Catholics.  It  was  a  misfortune,  to  be  sure,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  could  not  go  on  without  Canning ;  with 
out  a  man  who  was  irretrievably  pledged  to  the  cause  of  Catholic 
emancipation ;  and  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was  admitted  into  the 
cabinet,  with  his  troublesome  and  dangerous  notions  about  im- 
pairing the  proteclion  to  native  industry  ;  but  it  was  hoped  that 
native  industry  wsa  safe  in  the  fostering  bosom  of  the  English 
nation ;  and  some  expressions  of  Mr.  Canning's  were  laid  hold 
of — expressions  about  the  apparent  impossibility  of  carrying 
Catholic  emancipation  under  any  government  that  could  be  de- 
vised —  as  affording  an  assurance  tiiat,  though  the  new  minister 
was  obliged  to  talk  about  the  matter,  he  would  never  be  able  to 
do  anything  in  it ;  and  thus  the  tedium  and  loss  of  time  in  talt- 
ing  would  be  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Besides,  the  two  obnoxious 
men  were  "  political  adventurers,"  low-born,  and  therefore  vul- 
gar ;  and  their  influence  would  be  kept  down  accordingly  by  their 
more  aristocratic  political  connections.  Such  appears  to  have 
.  been  the  view  of  the  ministerial  party,  at  thi.'i  time,  throughout 
the  country,  from  ihe  King  himself  to  the  litlle  country  shop- 
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keeper  of  Tory  politics.  The  light  of  subsequent  events  showu 
us,  however,  that  the  case  did  not  stand  exactly  thus.  The  King 
was  growing  morbid  in  temper  and  spirits  —  more  addicted  to  a 
selfish  and  inglorious  seclusion,  and  less  interested  about  public 
affairs  from  year  to  year.  The  Duke  of  York  was  to  die  before 
him,  and  now  in  no  long  time.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  to  find 
himself  less  influential,  henceforfh,  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  The  Duke  of 'Wellington  was  to  pj-ove  himself 
as  pliable  before  political  necessity,  as  inflexible  in  military  duty. 
Mr.  Peel  was  to  prove  himself  capable  of  education  in  the  poli- 
tics and  philosophy  of  a  new  period.  And  Lord  Liverpool  him- 
self was  already  so  uneasy  about  the  position  of  the  Catholics 
that  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  conceal  from  his,  intimate  friends 
his  conviction  that  their  emancipation  wa^  only  a  question  of 
time.  He  was  now  within  live  years  of  the  date  when,  as  is  well 
known,  he  was  making  up  his  mind  to  resign  his  post  to  another 
who  would  carry  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  ;  which  pur- 
pose was  intercepted  by  the  fatal  seizure  which  withdrew  him 
from  public  life. 

As  for  the  two  "  political  adventurers  "  whom  it  was  so  disa- 
greeable to  be  obliged  to  admit  into  the  cabinet,  their  present 
position  was  enough  to  mark,  to  the  observant  thinker,  the  change 
in  the  times.  A  new  period  must  be  opening  when  men  of  a  new 
order  are  so  indispensable  at  the  council-board  of  the  empire  as 
that  they  are  found  seated  there  without  effort  of  their  own,  and 
against  the  will  of  their  colleagues.  A  new  period  was  opening. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  its  features. 

A  time  of  war  is  a  season  of  abeyance  of  social  principles. 
Amidst  the  disturbance  of  wai-,  the  great  natural  laws  of  society 
are  obscured  and  temporarily  lost.  An  exceptional  state  is  in- 
troduced, during  which  the  principles  of  social  rule  retire  and  bide 
themselves  behind  the  passions  and  exigencies  of  the  time.  Dur- 
ing fuch  a  season,  the  statesmen  required  are  such  as  can  employ, 
as  substitutes  for  large  principles  of  social  rule,  a  strong  and  dis- 
interested will,  commanding  a  clear  understanding  and  a  ready 
apprehension.  In  such  a  season,  the  man  is  everything.  He 
truly  rules,  if  he  has  the  requisite  power  of  will,  whether  his 
aims  and  his  methods  be  better  or  worse.  Statesmanship  is  a 
post  which  in  war,  as  in  a  despotism,  may  well  make  giddy  all 
biit  tlie  strongest  heads  —  may  relax  any  nerves  but  those  turned 
to  steel  by  the  fire  of  an  unquenchable  ivill.  A  statesman  in 
such  times  is  required  above  dl  things  to  be  consistent.  Con- 
sistency—  which  then  means  an  adherence  to  an  avowed  plan 
or  system  —  is  the  one  indispensable  virtue  of  a  statesman  who 
rules  duiing  an  obscuration  of  great  social  laws.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  vacillation  or  change  when  he  acts  fi-om  internal  forces, 
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and  not  under  the  direction  of  external  laws  confiicting  with  fee- 
Tilty  put  to  a  new  school.  While  statesmanship  was  of  thia  char- 
acter —  as  long  as  the  British  nation  lived  under  rule  which  had 
more  or  less  of  despotism  in  it,  and  while  it  was  engaged  in  war, 
—  that  is,  during  almost  the  whole  of  its  existence,  —  British 
Bfat«smeQ  were  naturally,  almost  necessarily,  of  the  aristoeratie 
class.  Leaving  behind,  out  of  notice,  the  administrators  who 
were  mere  creatures  of  royal  favor,  and  not  worthy  to  be  called 
statesmen,  and  coming  down  to  later  times,  when  political  func- 
tion had  become  a  personal  honor  independently  of  royal  grace, 
it  was  inevitable  that  English  statesmen  should  be  derived  from 
a  class  to  whom  persoual  honors  were  most  an  object,  and  whose 
circumstances  of  birth  and  fortune  set  them  at  liberty  for  political 
aetioa  and  occupation.  Many  influence  favored  thia  choice  of 
statesmen  from  the  aristocratic  orders :  class  habits  of  intercourse 
■ —  class  views  and  class  interests.  A  lawyer's  birth  is  foi^tten 
in  his  eminence  ;  so  that  low-born  lawyers  might  rise,  by  the  bar, 
to  high  poliiical  office  ;  but  otherwise  a  man  must  be,  if  not  in 
some  way  noble,  highly  aristocratic  before  he  could  be  a  statef^- 
man,  under  penalty  of  being  called  a  "  political  adventurer." 
After  the  peace,  a  different  set  of  conditions  gradually  developed 
themselves.  When  war  is  over,  —  the  critical  period  which 
admits  the  rule  of  tbe  statesman's  will,  —  an  organic  state  suc- 
ceeds, wherein  all  individual  will  succumbs  to  the  working  of 
general  laws.  The  statesman  can  then  no  longer  be  a  political 
hero,  overruling  influences,  and  commanding  events.  He  only 
can  be  a  statesman  in  the  new  days  who  is  the  servant  of  prin- 
ciples —  the  agent  of  the  great  natural  laws  of  society.  The 
principles  which  had  gone  into  hiding  during  the  period  of  war- 
fare now  show  themselves  again,  and  assume,  amidst  more  or  less 
resistance,  the  government  of  states.  Administralors  who  will 
not  obey  must  retire,  and  make  way  for  a  new  order  of  men. 
Amidst  the  difficulty  and  perplexity  of  such  changes,  a  whole 
nation  may  be  heard  calling  out  for  a  great  political  hero,  and 
complaining  that  all  its  statesmen  have  grown  small  and  feeble  : 
but  it  is  not  that  the  men  have  deteriorated,  but  that  the  polity 
is  growing  visibly  organic ;  and  a  different  order  of  men  h  required 
to  administer  its  aSairs. 

When  these  new  men  come  in,  the  old  requisitions  are  still 
made  —  the  old  tests  applied ;  and  great  is  the  consequent  tur- 
moU  and  disappointment  on  aU  hands.  Everybody  is  troubled, 
except  a  philosopher  here  and  there,  who  sees  fuither  than  others. 
Consistency  is  talked  of  still,  as  the  fii'st  virtue  requisite  in  a 
statesman;  and  perhaps  the  man  himself  considers  it  so,  and 
pledges  himself  fearlessly  to  consistency.  '  But  he  soon  finds  him- 
self no  master  of  the  principles  of  government,  but  a  mere  agent 
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of  laws  which  work  themselves  out  whether  he  will  or  no ;  a  mere 
learner  under  the  tutelage  of  time  and  events.  If  he  is  a  states- 
man from  ambition,  he  must  change  the  gi-ound  of  his  ambition ; 
not  exulting  in  framing  and  cairjing  oat  a  political  theoiy  or 
system,  but  investing  his  pride  in  the  enterprise  of  carrying  out 
in  the  safest  manner  changes  which  must  be  made  ;  doing  in  the 
best  manner  work  which  must,  in  one  way  or  other,  be  done.  As 
this  new  necessity  opens  before  him  —  this  fresh  view  of  states- 
manship presses  upon  him  —  he  suffers  more  perhaps  than  all 
whom  he  disappoints.  He  is  in  an  ^ony  for  his  consistency,  fill 
he  has  become  fully  convinced  that  the  highest  praise  of  a  states- 
man under  the  new  order  of  things  is  that  he  can  live  and  learn  ; 
and  long  after  he  has  himself  obtained  a  clear  view  of  this  truth, 
he  is  annoyed  by  inquiries  after  bis  lost  consistency.  A  little 
time,  however,  justifies  him.  On  looking  round,  he  finds  that 
there  is  no  politician  of  worth  in  any  party,  who  has  not  changed 
his  opinion  on  one  or  more  questions  of  importance  since  enter- 
ing upon  political  life;  and  that  the  only  "consistent"  men  — 
the  only  men  who  think  and  say  precisely  what  they  thought  and 
said  at  the  beginning  —  are  the  political  bigots  who  cannot  live 
and  learn. 

Under  a  now  period  like  this,  new  men  must  come  up  —  men 
who  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  earlier  and  more  clearly  than 
politicians  who  are  closed  in  by  class  limits  and  governmental 
traditions.  Such  new  men  would  hardly  escape  criticism  from 
their  colleagues,  even  if  belonging  to  the  order  from  which 
statesmen  are  usually  derived.  Their  being  brought  in  as  a  sign 
of  new  times  is  a  ground  of  jealousy  in  itself.  But  the  new  men 
must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  from  a  clasa  placed  in  a 
different  position ;  and  they  have  much  to  encounter.  If  wealthy, 
so  as  to  be,  in  regard  to  fortune,  independent  of  office,  they  are 
looked  upon  as  upstarts.  If  without  fortane,  they  are  called  ad- 
venturers. No  matter  how  great  their  genius,  how  conspicuous 
their  honesty,  bow  unquestionable  their  disinterestedness,  or  even 
how  aristocratic  their  tendencies;  if  they  live  on  the  proceeds  of 
office,  and  make  statesmanship  the  business  of  their  lives,  they 
are  "  adventurers."  ^ 

All  the  varieties  referred  to  were  found  in  the  cabinet  of  1823. 
There  were  some  members  of  old  and  high  families.  There 
were  some  of  middle-class  origin  who  had  risea  by  means  of 
university  connection  and  high  Toryism,  at  a  time  when  tJie  war 
made  a  wider  road  to  statesmanship  than  the  natural  laws  of 
society  permit  in  seasons  of  peace.  Lord  Eldon  was  of  what  his 
colleagues  would  have  called  low  origin,  if  they  had  cared  about 
it;  but  he  had  risen  by  the  way  of  the  law,  and  was 
exempt  from  criticism  on  that  score.     Mr.  Peel  was  ^'■^^' 
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the-  son  of  tt  cotton-spinner ;  but  his  father,  besides  being  enor- 
mously rich,  was  a  vigorous  Tory ;  and  the  son  was  quiet  and 
modest,  submittir^  fo  be  commended  patronizingly  by  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  and  never  forgetting  or  concealing  the  fact  of  his  origin. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  though  Mr.  Peel  has  managed  the 
fact  with  all  prudence  and  honesty,  and  Las  long  risen  abo*e  the 
need  of  any  adventitious  advantages,  he  has  felt  the  awkward- 
ness of  being  the  son  of  a  cotton-spinner  innumerable  times  in 
the  course  of  his  career.  There  is  something  in  the  way  of  his 
occasionally  referring  to  the  fact  which  shows  this.  It  is  pamful 
to  dwell  on  these  featnres  of  the  lot  of  statesmanship,  —  almost 
shockiag  when  we  consider  how  far  the  honors  of  the  position 
transcend  any  honors  of  birth.  But  it  is  necessary  to  historical 
truth  to  mark  clearly  the  features  of  a  new  period  of  sodety ; 
and  this  peiiod  seems  to  be  the  one  when  the  hold  of  the  aristo- 
cratic classes  on  the  function  of  statesmanship  was  first  loosened, 
—  the  first  opening  made  into  the  prospectof  a  fiiture  time  when 
men  of  the  people  will  be  admitted,  and  must  be  welcomed,  to  a 
share  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  people. 
The  first  who  entered  the  goveniment  under  this  incipient  change 
Mr.  Canniug  "'^'"^  ^'^''^  ^  Suffer ;  and  to  suffer  on  a  point  on  which 
and  Mr.  men  of  their  kind  are  peculiarly  sensitive.  The  men 
""  °*™'      who  had  thus  to  suffer  were  Canning  and  Huskisson. 

Canning  was  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  according  to  ordi- 
nary notions,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  a  nobleman.  High-spir- 
ited, confident,  gay,  genial,  chivalrous,  and  most  accomplished,  — 
he  had  the  attributes  of  nobility,  as  they  are  commonly  conceived 
of;  and  a  nobleman  he  was  —  for  he  had  genius.  He  held  high 
rank  in  nature's  peerage.  But  this  was  not  distinction  enough 
in  the  eyes  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  majority  of  their 
party.  His  father  had  been  poor,  though  of  gentlemanly  birth ; 
and  after  his  father's  death  his  mother  had  become  an  actress. 
Not  only  was  there  an  abiding  sense  of  these  facts  in  the  minds 
of  his  colleagues,  his  party,  and  his  opponents,  but  some  spread 
a  rumor,  which  met  him  frora  time  to  time  in  his  life,  that  his  birth 
was  ille^timale.  The  same  was  said  in  the  case  of  Jllr.  Huskis- 
son -,  and  in  both  cases  it  was  false. 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  restricted  for- 
tune, who  possessed  a  small  estate  in  Staffordshire.  The  gi-eater 
pait  of  the  property  was  entailed  upon  him  ;  and  he  might  have 
led  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  if  his  talents  and  indinations 
had  not  led  him  into  another  walk  of  life.  As  it  was,  he  twcame 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Gower,  the  British  ambassador  at 
Paris,  in  1790,  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  Not 
long  afterwards  he  was  requested  by  Mr.  Dundas,  in  the  name 
of  the  cabinet,  to  accept  the  oMce  of  administering  the  Alien 
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Bill,  —  his  knowledge  of  foreign  langu^ea  and  customs,  and  his 
gentlemanly  mannefs,  fitting  him  to  conduct  in  the  best  mode  the 
affaire  of"  the  immigrants  landing  in  our  ports.  The  Stafford- 
shire estate  descending  to  him  about  this  time,  considerably  bur- 
dened with  charges  on  account  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
faniUy,  he  chose  his  way  of  life,  declined  that  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman, cut  off  the  entail,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. In  his  twenly-sixth  year  he  became  under-secretary  of 
state  for  war  and  the  colonies,  uoder  Mr.  Dundas. 

Aa  for  Mr.  Canning,  he  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family 
of  gentry,  one  branch  of  which  —  that  from  which  the  statesman 
was  descended  —  went  to  Ireland  two  centuries  before  his  lime, 
to  live  on  lands  presented  to  them  by  James  I.  Mr.  Canning's 
father  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  he  never  practised.  Literature 
beguiled  him  from  the  pursuit  of  law  ;  and  he  died  early.  Under 
the  pressure  of  debt,  he  had  consented  to  cut  off  the  enlail  of  the 
Irish  estate,  which  he  soon  saw  settled  on  his  younger  brother. 
He  married  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  eighteen,  of  good  family  — 
Miss  Costello;  and  their  son,  the  statesman,  was  bom  on  the 
11th  of  April,  1770,  when  the  friend  and  colleague  of  his  after- 
years,  Mr,  Huskiaaon,  was  exactly  a  raonth  old.  The  father  was 
wretched  at  the  thought  of  having  made  his  son  landless ;  his 
cares  had  long  preyed  upon  his  health ;  and  he  died  on  his  child's 
first  birthday,  leaving  the  young  widow  wholly  destitute ;  and  it 
was  then  that,  seeing  no  other  resource  for  a  maintenance,  she 
went  upon  the  stage.  It  is  not  going  aside  from  our  purposes 
to  relate  these  particulars  of  family  history.  The  cry  against 
the  origin  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson  was  so  vehement, 
imd  so  earnestly  echoed  by  the  people  themselves,  when  given 
out  by  the  aristocracy,  that  there  is  clearly  some  strong  signifi- 
cance in  it,  which  maiea  it  a  sign  of  the  times.  The  aristocracy 
ought  not  to  have  compl^ned  of  the  birth  of  either  of  these 
men ;  and  the  people  ought  not  to  have  been  discontented  at  the 
spectacle  of  men  without  hereditai-y  fortune  devoting  themselves 
to  the  public  service,  while  complaining  of  the  influence  of  he- 
reditary fortune  in  unfitting  politicians  for  popular  sympathy. 
What  the  people  ought  to  have  felt  under  such  an  incident  of 
government,  Mr.  Canning  indicated  in  one  of  his  Liverpool 
speeches,  afler  his  election  in  1816  ;  ^  a  speech  for  which  certain 
aristocratic  families  never  forgave  him,  and  for  which  they  made 
his  sensitive  spirit  suffer  to  his  latest  day.  "  There  is,"  said  Mr, 
Canning  to  his  Liverpool  constituents,  "yet  a  heavier  charge 
than  either  of  those  that  I  have  stated  to  you.  It  is,  gentlemen, 
that  I  am  an  adventurer.  To  this  charge,  as  I  understand  it,  I 
am  willing  to  plead  guilty.  A  representative  of  the  people,  I 
1  Speeulies,  p.  155. 
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am  one  of  the  people  ;  and  I  present  myself  to  those  who  choose 
me  only  with  the  claims  of  character  —  be  they  what  they  may 
—  unaccredited  by  patrician  patronage,  or  party  recommenda- 
tion. Nor  is  it  in  this  free  country,  where,  in  every  walk  of 
life,  the  road  of  honorable  success  is  open  to  every  individual, — 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  in  this  place  that  I  shall  be  expected  to  apol- 
o^e  for  so  presenting  myself  to  your  choice.  1  know  there  is 
a  political  creed  which  assigns  to  a  certain  combination  of  great 
families  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  influence  the 
people ;  and  that  this  doctrine  of  hereditary  aptitnde  for  admin- 
istration is,  singularly  enough,  most  prevalent  among  those  who 
find  nothing  more  laughable  than  the  principle  of  legitimacy  in 
the  crown.  To  this  theory  I  have  never  subscribed.  If  to  de- 
pend directly  upon  the  people,  as  their  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  if ,  as  a  servant  of  the  crown,  to  lean  on  no  other  support 
than  that  of  public  confidence,  —  if  that  be  to  be  an  adventurer, 
I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge ;  and  I  would  not  exchange  that  sit-  . 
nation,  to"  whatever  taunts  it  may  expose  me,  for  all  the  advan- 
tages which  might  be  derived  from  an  ancestry  of  a  hundred  gen- 
erations." 

It  is  easy  to  see  why,  after  this  avowal,  his  aristocratic  com- 
rades and  foes  dwelt  much  on  what  they  called  "  the  lowness  of 
his  origin."  The  question  is,  why  so  many  of  the  people  were 
forever  taunting  him  with  it,  and  with  being  an  adventurer.  It 
W6B  not  only,  in  this  case,  from  that  strong  infusion  of  the  Biristo- 
cratic  spirit  into  the  EngHsh  character  which  miikes  the  town- 
footman,  the  country  shop-keeper,  and  the  laborer  in  the  hamlet 
value  the  clmms  of  bii'th  as  highly  as  any  nobleman  in  the  peer- 
age. Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson  were  too  well  bom  to  be 
subject  to  popular  scorn  on  this  ground.  It  was  because  they 
were  not,  till  latterly,  on  the  popular  side.  Men  of  the  people, 
their  tendencies  were  aristocratic ;  and  they  were  seen  in  comr 
pany,  and  supposed  in  league,  with  the  Eldons  and  the  Welling- 
tons —  with  the  comrades  of  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh.  As 
time  passed  on,  and  disclosed  the  great  truth  that  a  new  period 
had  begun,  the  jealousy  and  dislike  of  tlie  aristocratic  observers 
of  these  two  men  became  aggravated  —  mixed  up  as  it  was  with 
fear  of  change ;  and,  from  the  same  cause,  their  footing  with  the 
nation  improved ;  till  the  popular  confidence  in  the  case  of  Hus- 
kisson reached  the  point  of  calm  ti-ust  and  gratitude  for  eminent 
services ;  and  in  the  case  of  Canning,  a  pitch  of  high  enthusi- 
asm which  caused  the  news  of  his  death  to  be  received  with  an 
universal  groan. 

What  dismay  the  introduction  of  the  new  men  caused  among 
the  old  is  shown,  with  a  sort  of  ludicrous  pathos,  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Lord  Cbaneellor  at  this  time.     He  was  always 
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talking  of  retiring,  on  account  of  the  disgrace  the  government 
was  incurring  by  its  advancing  liberalism.  At  every  new  step 
taken,  he  tlireatened  to  retire  ;  but  he  did  not  do  it.  He  opposed 
and  groaned  over  every  proposition  made  by  his  colleagues ;  and 
it  seems  as  if  even  the  Premier,  his  old  friend,  had  grown  tired 
of  consulting  him ;  and  especially  about  the  appointment  of  men 
whose  measures  and  conduct  he  would  he  sure  to  disapprove  as 
they  developed  themselves.  The  behavior  seems  cavalier ;  but 
it  must  really  have  been  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  vrith  a  man 
who  would  neither  act  heartily  with  his  coUeagnes  nor  leave 
them.  "  The '  Courier '  of  last  nigbt,"  writes  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  his  brother,^  "  announces  Mr.  Huskisson's  introduction  info  the 
cabinet ;  ■—  of  the  intention  or  the  fact  I  have  no  other  communi- 
cation. Whether  Lord  Sidraouth  has  or  not,  I  don't  know :  but 
really  this  is  rather  too  much.  Ijooking  at  the  whole  history  of 
this  gentleman,  I  don't  consider  this  introduction,  without  a  word 
said  about  the  intention,  as  I  should  perhaps  have  done  with  re- 
spect to  some  persons  that  have  been,  or  might  be,  brought  ittto 
cabinet ;  but  turning  out  one  man,  and  introducing  another  in  the 
way  all  this  is  done,  is  telling  the  Chancellor  that  he  should  not 
give  them  the  trouble  of  disposing  of  him,  but  should  —  not 
treated  as  a  chancellor  —  cease  to  be  a  chancellor.  What  makes 
it  worse  is,  that  the  great  man  of  all  has  a  hundred  times  most 
solemnly  declared  that  no  connection  of  a  certain  persoa's  should 
come  in."  (I^ord  Liverpool  had  declared  that  no  friend  of  Can- 
ning's should  come  in.)  "There  is  no  beliering  one  word  any- 
body says  ;  and  what  makes  the  matter  still  worse  is,  that  every- 
body acquiesces  most  quietly,  and  waits  in  all  humility  and 
patience,  till  their  own  turn  comes."  It  is  plain  that  the  world 
was  rolling  past  the  steadfast  old  Chancellor,  and  carrying  every- 
body with  it  but  himself.  The  wind  that  it  made  chilled  him  as 
it  swept  by;  and  he  was  troubled  at  the  void  that  it  left  about 
him.  He  called  out,  sometimes  angrily  and  sometimes  piteously, 
to  the  world,  to  come  back  and  stand  where  it  did  before  ;  but 
the  world  was  fairly  on  its  way  now,  and  could  not  stop  to  listen 
to  him  ;  so  the  old  man  had  to  cheer  himself  with  the  comfoi-ts 
of  his  conscience  — that  most  comfortable  conscience  which  never 
gave  him  any  trouble,  but  always  so  much  solace !  Perhaps  thifi 
conscience  of  his  would  have  stirred  so  far  as  to  make  him  re^ 
tire,  if  he  could,  amidst  his  many  prophesyings,  have  foreseen 
how  soon  it  would  be  said  of  the  man  now  in  question,  —  "  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,^  in  particular,  against  whom  every  species  of  ribald 
abuse  has  been  oast,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  Las 
done  more  to  improve  our  commercial  policy  during  the  short 
period  since  he  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  than  all 
1  Life  rf  Lord  Eldon,  ii.  p.  468.        *  Edinburgh  Eeview,  Sept.  1836,  p.  368. 
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,  who  have  preceded  him  for  the  last  hundred 
years."  But  the  Chancellor  still  only  talked  of  retiring ;  only 
wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  he  had  no  wish  to  remain  Chan- 
cellor, believing,  as  he  did,  that  all  who  remained  —  that  is, 
acted  with  the  two  "  adventurers  "  —  would  "  stand  a  very  good 
chance  of  being  disgraced." '  And  how  was  it,  with  regard  to 
this  matter  of  disgrace,  to  be  brought  upon  the  cabinet  by  thia 
"  adventurer  "  ?  "  And  it  ought  to  be  remembered  lo  his 
honcff,"  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  says  of  Mr.  Huskisson,'  "  that 
the  measures  he  has  suggested,  and  the  odium  thence  arising, 
have  not  been  proposed  and  incurred  by  him  in  the  view  of 
serving  any  party  purpose,  but  solely  because  he  believed,  and 
most  justly,  tliat  these  measures  were  sound  in  principle,  and 
calculated  to  promote  the  real  and  lasting  interests  of  the  public." 
A  new  peiiod  had  indeed  set  in.  The  "  combination  of  great 
families  "  had  been  conscientious  in  their  way ;  in  disehai^ng 
their  responsibility  to  their  "  party,"  aud  toiling  and  endeavoring  to 
achieve  its  "  purpose."  Now,  here  was  a  man  out  of  their  pale 
—  and  therefore  an  "adventurer"  —  who  ruled  in  his  province 
for  "  the  real  and  lasting  interests  of  the  public."  When  Wil- 
liam Hu.ikisBon  and  his  period  came  in,  it  was  certainly  time  for 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  to  go  out,  for  his  period  was  indisputably 
expu-mg. 

And  now,  for  the  coming  in  of  Huskisson's  times. 
During  the  war,  when  manufactures  and  commerce  were  in  an 
Thedebtiuiii  artificial  State,  the  Eritjsh  people  had  paid  an  amount 
teiation.  of  taxes  which  now  appears  scarcely  ^edible.  What 
should  we  think  of  having  to  pay  now,  in  taxes  and  loans,  never 
less,  and  usually  more,  than  a  hundred  millions  a  year.  Yet 
this  is  what  was  paid  fi«m  1805  to  1818.  In  1813,  the  amount 
paid  in  was  176.346,023/.  And  in  raising  this  amount  of  pro- 
ceeds, great  injury  was  done  by  the  method  of  collection,  which 
was  expensive  and  burdensome  to  excess.  Mr.  Vansittart  did  not 
understand  his  business ;  and  no  one  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
teach  it  lo  him,  or  anxious  to  bid  him  learn  it.  He  seems  never 
to  have  perceived  that  lo  double  a  tax  is  not  to  double  its  pro- 
ceeds. He  did  not  consider  that  the  lower  ranks  of  society  are 
the  largest  in  number;  and  that  numbers  lessen  with  increase 
of  rank  either  of  birth  or  money.  He  never  could  see  that  if  a 
tax  was  doubled  —  a  tax  on  any  commodity  or  usage  —  a  certain 
number  of  pei-sons  would  give  up  the  commodily  or  nsage,  from 
inability  to  pay  the  heavy  tax ;  and  that  those  who  would  cease 
to  pay  would  be  the  poorer  —  that  is,  the  larger  class.  If  Mr. 
Vansittart  wanted  more  money,  he  doubled  a  tax,  reckoned  on 
double  the  former  amount  of  proceeds,  prepared  and  presented 
1  LifeofLordEldoii,  ii.  p.  168.       ^  Ediiiborgh  Review,  Sept.  1836,  p.  369. 
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his  estimates  on  this  supposition  —  was,  of  course,  disappointed, 
and  had  recourse  to  loans,  or  resorted  to  ihe  sinking-fund ;  or  in 
some  way  plunged  deeper,  fill  he  could  induce  the  House  to  in- 
crease some  other  tax.  Sueh  was  the  method  of  administration 
which  gave  advantage  to  seditious  declaimers,  and  enabled  Mr. 
Cobbett  to  carry  with  triumph,  on  the  hustings  at  Norwich,  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  applying  the  funds  of  the  Church  and  the 
crown-lands  to  the  payment  of  the  debt,  abolishing  all  pensions, 
and  suspending  almost  every  kind  of  income,  for  purposes  of 
relief  from  taxation.  It  was  dear  that  the  pressure  of  taxation 
was  now  loo  great  to  be  borne;  and  that  something  must  be 
done  lo  arrest  the  demoralizing  discussion  of  the  question,  whether 
the  debt  could  not  somehow  be  got  rid  of. 

Those  days  appear  to  us  not  very  remote ;  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  how  little  remote  they  are  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
way  in  which  the  debt  was  talked  over.  A  large  number  of 
gentlemen  contrived  to  convince  themselves  and  one  another  that 
the  debt  was  a  source  of  public  wealth  —  a  name  or  imagination 
which  capitalists  could  trade  in  for  mutual  advantage,  and  for  a 
share  in  which  rich  foreigners  would  pay  hard  cash  into  the 
country.  Sueh  men  would  not,  of  course,  have  the  debt  dimin- 
ished. An  opposite  and  daily  increasing  party,  which  was  not 
confined  to  those  who  found  it  hard  to  live,  wanted  to  sweep  it 
away  altogether.  It  was  not  uncommon,  in  those  days,  to  meet 
with  persons  who  called  themselves  politicians,  who  would  say 
openly;  "Ah!  you  know,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  we  must 
come  to  the  sponge."  Tlie  Cobbetts,  Hunts,  and  WolBeleys  of 
those  days  —  the  shrewd,  the  ignorant,  and  the  weak  leaders  of 
the  people,  not  only  spoke  strongly  —  as  they  might  reasonably 
do  —  of  the  hardship  of  the  annual  payment  of  the  interest  of 
the  debt,  but  misled  multitudes  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
debt  itself.  They  not  only  exposed  the  badness  of  the  principle 
of  mortgaging  the  industry  of  future  generations ;  and  showed 
the  mischief  of  diverting  annually  fixim  productive  purposes  so 
many  millions  as  go  to  pay  the  fundholder ;  and  ridiculed  the 
sinking-fund :  all  this  was  fair  enough ;  but  they  went  so  far  as 
to  represent  the  debt  as  incurred  by  the  aristocracy,  for  personal 
objects  hostile  to  the  national  interest ;  and  they  clamored  for  a 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  the  Church,  and 
the  aristocracy ;  and,  filing  these,  for  an  expun^g  of  the  debt, 
throwing  the  support  of  the  fundholders  wholly  on  the  aristoc- 
i-acy.  There  were  others  who  understood  the  origin  and  prog- 
ress of  the  debt  rightly  enough ;  and  who  saw  that,  however 
indefensible  was  the  great  mcrease  of  it  during  the  wars  of  the 
last  century,  the  most  vast  and  rapid  increase  of  it  took  place 
during  the  present  century,  when  this  prodigious   expenditure 
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had  become  indispensable  to  our  national  existence.  While 
mourning  orer  the  Americ:in  war,  and  otiier  unhappy  conflicts, 
which  raised  the  debt  fi-om  129  millions  in  1775  to  360  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  they  remembered  that  the  yital  strug- 
gle which  ensued,  between  1803  and  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon 
in  1815,  added  420  millions  to  the  papilal  of  the  debt,  —  aa 
addition  for  which  it  seems  impossible  to  blame,  wi[li  any  show 
of  reason,  any  class  or  party  at  home.  But  those  who  underetood 
accurately  the  origin  of  the  debt  fell  into  strange  errors  aboot 
the  means  of  its  liquidation.  Some  trusted  to  tlie  sinking-fund, 
even  up  to  this  date  and  beyond  it.  They  did  not  see  the 
double  mischief  connected  with  the  sinking-fund ;  Ihut,  while 
there  was  in  reaUty  any  surplus  revenue  appHcahle  to  its  purposes, 
the  government  would,  almost  of  course,  help  itself  to  the  money, 
under  any  temporary  embarrassment,  te  avoid  propo.-^iiig  new 
taxes  while  the  people  found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  pay  the 
old ;  and  then,  tiiat  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking-fund  would 
borrow  fo  make  up  the  deficiency.  Absurd  as  it  appears  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  that  a  man  should  borrow  in  one  direction 
to  pay  a  debt  in  another  —  paying  perhaps  higher  interest  to  his 
new  creditor  than  to  the  old  —  and  should  then  call  for  congrat- 
ulations on  the  decrease  of  his  first  debt,  this  is  exactly  what  was 
done  by  the  government,  prior  to  this  date.  Mr.  Pitt  no  doubt 
honestly  believed  that  the  money  accruing  to  the  sinking-flind 
would  be  allowed  fo  accumulate  untouched  ;  but  Mr.  Vansittart 
declared  in  1813,  that  the  sum  produced  by  the  sinking-fund 
"  wonld  be  an  instrument  of  great  force  in  the  hands  of  parlia- 
ment, which  might  lead  fo  the  most  important  results  "  ;  and 
Lord  Londonderry,  just  before  his  death,  avowed  that  "  he  had 
never  represented  ihe  ainking-ftmd  as  a  saving  fo  be  held  sacred, 
but  as  a  mode  of  placing  a  large  sum  at  the  disposal  of  parliament 
to  be  by  them  disposed  as  might  be  thought  most  equitable, 
whether  for  the  relief  of  a  pressing  exigency  of  the  present  day, 
or  for  the  security  of  posteritj'."  While  this  extraordinary 
laxity  of  profession  was  used  by  members  of  the  government, 
there  was  no  less  laxity  in  the  actual  management  of  the  so- 
called  fund.  The  operations  were  Cfunous  enough  in  many  ways  ; 
but  the  result  was  the  most  curious  of  all.  While  ministers 
were  announcing  that  the  sinking-fund  had  paid  off  nearly 
twenty-five  millions  of  the  debt  smce  1817,  the  public  were 
wondering  how  it  was  that  the  interest  of  the  debt  was  heavier 
by  700,000/.  By  borrowing,  with  all  manner  of  ingenious  and 
costly  devices,  on  the  one  hand,  to  pay  on  the  other,  the  man- 
agers had  actually  increased  the  debt  by  seven  millions  and  a 
half  since  1817,  and  had  added  700,000i.  to  the  interest.  Since 
the  (^lose  of  the  war,  the  increase  was  upwards  of  eleven  millions. 
Something  must  be  done. 
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One  process  which  had  been  begun  in  1808  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  debt  has  acted  well,  as  far  as  it  has  gone ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  whenever  any  effectual  redaction  of  the  debt  takes 
place,  it  wilt  be  through  a  large  extension  of  this  method,  —  that 
of  converting  permanent  into  terminable  annuities,  —  at  some 
present  sacrifice,  of  course,  but  with  certain  fiilwre  relief.  But 
this  present  sacrifice,  this  immediate  increase  of  charge,  was  the 
objectionable  feature  at  the  date  of  which  we  write,  when  the 
public  safety  required  a  lightening  of  the  burdens  of  the  people. 
In  Sir  H.  Parnell's  "  Financial  Reform"  there  is  an  observation, 
that  "  if  all  the  loans  which  have  been  raised  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  of  1739  had  been  borrowed  in  annuities  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  their  extinction  would  already  have  commenced," 
We  should  now  have  been  outgrowing  the  debt  from  year  to 
year,  and  feeling  its  shackles  falling  off  incessantly  from  our  pro- 
ductive industry.  And  we  may  prepare  for  the  emancipation 
of  a  future  generation  nov/,  by  adopting  this  method  in  our  day ; 
by  making  some  increased  sacrifice  to  pay,  for  the  sake  of  our 
children,  the  debt  incurred  by  our  fathers.  Mr.  Vansittart 
witnessed  the  action  of  this  method ;  and  so  did  Mr.  Robinson, 
his  successor ;  and  both  declared  their  approbation  of  it.  Yet^ 
driven  hard  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  —  that  is,  by  the 
popular  discontent, — they  had  recourse  to  a  directly  opposite 
method  of  dealing  with  the  debt,  —  burdening  posterity,  for  the 
sake  of  a  very  slight  temporary  relief;  and  they  found  not  a  few 
followers  and  admirers  who  praised  both  schemes  in  the  same 
breath. 

The  sum  requii-ed  in  1822  for  the  disehai^  of  half-pay  and 
pensions  was  five  millions.  If  these  had  been  let  alone,  the 
whole  would  have  fallen  in  in  about  forty-five  years,  from  the 
dying  off  of  the  recipients.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
conceived  a  project  of  converting  these  annually  diminishing 
claims  into  a  set  of  permanent  annuities  for  the  term  of  forty- 
five  years;  fixing  this  permanent  annuity  at  2,800,000i,  and 
providing  by  its  immediate  sale  for  the  dischai^  of  the  lialf-pay 
and  pensions,  with  some  considerable  surplus.  Nobody  bought 
in  the  first  year.  In  1823,  the  Bank  of  England  bought  a  por- 
tion of  the  long  annuity,  on  terms  which  afforded  the  people  of 
1823  to  1828  an  amount  of  nine  millions  and  a  half,  at  the 
expense  of  tiiose  who  were  to  come  after  them,  and  who  are 
burdened  with  im  annual  payment  of  585,740/.  for  the  thirty- 
nine  succeeding  years.  Mr.  Vansittart  had  devised  this  scheme ; 
and  Mr.  Robinson  believed  himself  obliged  to  carry  it  through, 
though  the  dreumstances  of  the  times  made  the  bargdn  with 
the  bank  as  disadvantageous  in  its  terms  as  it  was  objectionable 
in  its  principle.     Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Robinson,  in  bringing 
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ftirward  his  budget,  in  this  spring  of  1823,  reckoned  twiee  over 
a  sum  of  two  millions  expected  to  aeerue  from  this  arrange- 
ment ;  so  that  the  declared  surplus  of  five  millions  which  was 
destined  to  reduce  the  dett  was  at  once  sunk  to  three. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  debt,  at  the  date  of 
the  accession  to  office  of  the  new  men.  The  country  was  less 
atflicted  than  it  had  been;  and  there  was  a  decided  revival  in 
manufactures  and  commerce.  But  the  pressure  of  taxation  was 
one  which  the  nation  waa  beginning  to  declare  that  it  could  not 
and  would  not  hear,  after  eight  yeaxs  of  peace ;  and  so  loud  was 
the  cry  for  reform  of  parliament,  as  the  shortest  way  to  a 
remission  of  taxation,  tlwt  it  was  time  for  government,  not  only 
to  consider,  but  to  show  what  could  be  done.  The  new  men 
were  as  heartily  annoyed  by  all  mention  of  reform  of  parliament 
afi  their  predec^sors  and  their  colleagues.  They  must  set  to 
work  to  obviate  it  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  nation. 

There  were  two  ways  of  doing  this.  One  was  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  the  taxes ;  the  other  waa  to  increase  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  pay  them.  Both  objects  were  good ;  but  in  flie  first 
there  was  nothing  new  —  noUiiug  expansive  —  nothing  signif- 
icant of  a  better  time.  The  minister  who  lays  on  new  taxes, 
always  talks  about  taking  them  off  by  and  by  ;  and  when  they 
are  taken  off,  there  is  so  much  saving  to  so  many  individuals  — 
so  much  left  free  for  investment  in  productive  industry.  The 
process  is  good ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  everybody,  from  the 
humblest  tas-payer,  who  saves  his  penny  in  his  weekly  wages,  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself,  who  aononnces  welcome 
news,  and  sees  smil^  on  every  face  in  return.  This  was  Mr.. 
Robinson's  process ;  and  he  went  into  it  with  a  temper  so  benign 
and  sanguine,  that  he  did  not  always  come  out  of  the  experiment 
with  SHch  credit  as  he  anticipated.  He  became  known  by  the 
name  of  Prosperity  Robinson,  when  it  was  found,  year  after 
year,  that  he  underrated  drawbacks,  and  overrated  the  public 
condition ;  and  that  he  was  only  too  like  himself  when  he  ex- 
ulted in  (he  reduction  of  the  debt  during  the  yeara  which  had 
aclnally  added  above  seven  millions  and  a  half  to  its  capital. 
In  this  spring  of  1823,  however,  the  minister's  tendency  to  op- 
timism was  not  fully  known ;  and  his  announcement  of  a  large 
I'eduction  of  taxation  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  though  his 
scheme  included  the  objectionable  arrangement  with  the  Bank, 
for  the  commutation  of  the  half-pay  and  pension  charges.  Sev- 
eral small  taxes,  annoying  in  their  operation,  were  taken  ofi^ 
altogether,  at  a  sacrifice  of  less  than  78,000f  :  snch  as  taxes  on 
mixed  services,  oq  occasional  gardeners,  on  the  lower  order  of 
taxed  carts,  and  some  of  the  horses,  mules,  and  pontes  used  in 
trade  and  husbandly.     There  waa  a  reduction  of  the  window 
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tax  i  fifty  per  cent,  was  taken  off  the  taxes  on  servants,  cairiages, 
and  horses  ;  and.  Ireland  was  relieved  of  the  whole  of  the 
asaessed  taxes.  In  the  preceding  year,  some  considerable  reduc- 
tions had  been  forced  upon  ministers,  who  had  taken  off  the 
greater  part  of  certain  very  onerous  taxes,  —  as  those  on  salt  and 
leather,  and  the  annual  malt  tax.  On  that  occasion,  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  see  how  the  laboring  man 
needed  pity  for  paying  from  20s.  to  25s.  a  year  for  salt ;  since  it 
was  paid  "  in  ^most  imperceptible  portions "  from  his  weekly 
wages :  but  he  was  compelled  to  try  what  tlie  laboring-man 
would  think  of  the  ehaoge.  Now,  a  year  later,  a  new  iniDister 
■voluntarily  and  exultingly  came  forward  to  repeal  taxes ;  and 
the  labormg  man,  telling  over  his  weekly  wages  in  his  cottage, 
began  to  feel  that  there  was  good,  even  to  him,  in  peace  above 

The  other  way  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  nation  was  by 
increasing  tlieir  ability  to  pay  their  taxes  ;  by  expand-  comiaendai 
ing  their  trade,  —  giving  tbem  an  increased  command  policy- 
of  the  materials  of  their  manufactures,  and  an  improved  secm;ity 
of  production,  sale,  and  returns.  In  every  direction,  the  agri- 
cultai'e,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  England  were  ham- 
peied  by  laws  and  arrangements  which,  originally  intended  for 
safeguards,  had  become  restrictions.  The  food  of  the  whole 
people  was  to  be  grown  in  their  own  island ;  and  its  supply  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  weather,  and  of  the  changing  stato  of  men's 
minds  under  the  fluctuation  of  their  fortunes;  so  that  the  prices 
of  corn  and  other  food,  the  rent  of  the  rich  and  the  loaf  of  the 
poor,  i-ose  and  fell  in  extremes  which  destroyed  all  confidence  and 
all  regularity  ;  whereas,  if  the  world  were  laid  open  to  the  con- 
stant demand  of  the  nations,  the  abundance  of  one  region  would 
supply  the  deflcieney  of  another,  and  a  natural  balance  would  be 
established.  As  far  as  was  possible,  the  same  ancient  plan  was 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  materials  of  manufactures.  Instead 
of  a  liberty  of  purchase  of  hemp,  silk,  wool,  timber,  &c.,  where 
they  could  be  had  best,  and  when  they  were  most  wanted,  all 
sorts  of  impediments  were  interposed  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
supplies ;  and  production  was  rendered  ditBcnlt  and  scanty  in 
proportion.  Instead  of  a  liberty  of  sale  of  all  productions,  the 
producers  were  hampered  by  treaties  and  laws,  the  jealousies  of 
governments,  and  the  meddling  of  rulers,  till  the  markets  of  the 
world  were  brought  into  aa  artificial  stato  which  discowaged 
enterprise  and  industry,  by  making  them  cost  more,  in  money, 
risk,  and  anxiety,  than  they  were  worth.  In  truth,  the  methods 
which  had  been  devised  when  States  were  young  and  half-peo- 
pled, and  rulers  were  inexperienced,  were  now  outgrown.  They 
were  applicable  no  longer ;  aad  now,  when  wars  were  over  for 
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the  time,  and  countries  were  fully  peopled,  and  inventions  sprang 
up  every  day,  and  arts  and  economy  improved  from  year  to  year, 
it  was  necessary  that  men  should  hiive  more  liberty  to  produce 
and  to  exchange.  Society  was  now  large,  full,  and  busy  enough 
to  come  under  the  great  natural  laws  which  regulate  commu- 
nities of  men  as  infallibly  as  they  regulate  systems  of  worlds ; 
it  had  outgrown  the  superintendence  of  a  handful  of  managers 
who  once  thought  it  their  business  to  dispense  all  its  afMrs 
according  to  their  own  notions.  When  Adams  ibe  mutineer 
found  himself  in  command  of  the  little  company  from  the  Bounty, 
and  ruler  of  their  island,  he  began  with  a  sort  of  paternal  rule. 
He  dictated  what  clothes  his  subjects  should  wear,  and  how  they 
should  enclose  their  gardens,  and  bow  much  land  should  be  set 
apart  for  growing  yams,  and  who  much  for  maize  ;'  and  he  might 
even  order  this  plant  to  be  watered,  and  fiat  to  he  sheltered,  and 
another  to  be  carefully  reai-ed  in  a  seed-bed ;  but  when  his  little 
company  had  spread  out  into  a  tribe,  he  could  rule  them  no 
longer  as  a  father,  but  as  a  le^slator  and  judge.  His  business 
in  his  old  age  was  to  frame,  with  their  concurrence,  rules  of 
behavior,  which  he  was  to  see  enforced  ;  but  when  he  sat  before 
his  cottage  on  the  knoU,  and  looked  abroad  over  their  harveste, 
spreading  as  far  as  he  could  see,  and  saw  the  people  thronging  in 
their  market,  and  their  boats  going  to  and  fro  among  the  islands 
in  the  sea,  he  could  no  longer  dream  of  such  a  task  as  regulat- 
ing their  households  and  their  fortunes.  He  must  leave  them  to 
till  their  fields,  and  choose  their  flshing-grounds,  and  dye  their 
webs,  and  sell  their  cargoes,  in  the  way  they  might  find  answer 
best  to  them ;  certain  that  what  was  most  conducive  to  the  pros- 
perity of  each  individual  :femily  must  tend  most  to  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  community.  Thus,  there  had  been  a  time  in  Eng- 
land when  the  King  and  his  advisers  had  ordained  what  clothes 
should  be  worn  by  the  difierent  classes  of  the  people ;  what 
prices  they  should  give  for  their  food ;  what  wages  they  should 
receive  for  their  labor.  When  that  close  interference  bad  to  be 
given  up,  the  voice  and  hand  of  the  sovereign  and  the  legislature 
were  still  heard  and  felt  among  the  most  important  transactions 
of  production  and  trade,  spoiling  what  they  could  no  longer  reg- 
ulate. At  the  time  we  are  contemplating,  the  mischief  wta 
found  to  be  pressing  very  heavily.  The  taxes  were  burden- 
some; the  supply  and  prices  of  food  were  precarious  and  fluctu- 
ating ;  and  when  the  sentinels  of  war  were  withdrawn  from  the 
boundaries  of  kingdoms  and  continents,  it  was  fouud  that  com- 
merce could  not  pass,  on  account  of  restrictions  at  home.  The 
nation  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  clear  view  and  purpose  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  to  improve  its  ability  to  pay  its  tases  ;  nor 
did  the  mind  of  any  statesman,  perhaps,  embrace  the    wholo 
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scope  of  the  reform  now  to  be  iiiBtituted ;  but  the  slir  throughout 
the  country  and  in  parliament,  during  this  session  of  1823, 
showed  the  general  sense  that  something  must  be  done ;  and  Mr. 
Hnskisson  was  the  man  who  saw  farthest  into  the  nature  and 
necessity  —  the  philosophy  and  fact  of  the  case.  The  aim  at 
freedom  of  trade  was  not  at  present  a  great  national  idea,  like 
that  of  reform  of  parliament.  Men  were  going  unconsciously 
into  the  great  change  which  the  next  twenty  years  were  to  accom- 
plish; but,  on  looking  back  to  this  session  of  1823,  it  seems  that 
we  may  date  thence  the  emancipation  of  trade,  not  only  because 
Mr.  Huskisson  then  enfored  the  cabinet  to  begin  the  work,  but 
because  the  need  of  the  work  being  begun  brought  Mr.  Huskis- 
son into  the  cabinet. 

The  novelty  and  terror  were  not,  in  this  case,  as  in  many,  in 
the  nanie  of  the  measures  required.  The  opponents  of  Catholic 
emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform  started  back  from  the 
very  names;  but  atra.ost  everybody  professed  to  think  "  a  more 
liberal  commercial  policy,"  and  "  the  removal  of  restrictions  on 
trade,"  very  good  things.  The  difficulty  was,  that  every  step 
taken  to  attain  these  good  objects  was  desperately  contested. 
The  "  protection  "  of  each  particular  interest  was  so  fought  for, 
that  to  free  any  one  from  restriction  was  as  difficult  as  if  the  en- 
tire process  had  been  opposed  in  the  abstract.  In  a  subsequent 
session,  the  House,  whidi  had  already  begun  to  jest  on  the  ten- 
dency of  each  interest  to  recommend  "a  liberal  commercial 
policy"  for  every  one  but  itself,  was  brought  to  a  full  sense  of 
the  alfflurdity  of  this  by  the  zeal  of  an  honorable  representative 
of  a  place  abounding  in  glass-houses.  He  had  helped  to  take 
off  protecting  duties  from  a  great  variety  of  articles  in  which 
his  constituents  were  not  particularly  concerned ;  but  when 
green  glass  bottles  were  mentioned,  he  started  to  his  feet,  and 
vowed  he  would  defend  to  the  last  the  protection  to  green  glass 
bottles.  This  was  one  difficulty.  Another  was  that  few  persons 
had  yet  learned  to  look  at  the  subject  in  the  large.  While  mul- 
titudes wished  for  a  relaxation,  few  dreamed  of  an  entire  re- 
moval of  restrictions  J  and  while  this  lasted,  reforms  worked 
imperfectly,  and  men  could  not  agree  how  much  to  aim  at. 

This  year  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  numerous  petitions 
were  presented  to  Parliament^  for  the  repeal  of  the  impoil- 
duties  on  foreign  wool,  while  the  manufacturers,  the  actual  peti- 
tioners, would  not  hear  of  the  free  exportation  of  wool.  The 
answer  they  received  was,  that  the  import-tax  now  yielded  a 
revenue  of  400,000?.,  having  risen  to  that  from  250,000?. ;  that 
this  seemed  to  show  —  one  cannot  now  see  how  —  that  the  duty 
did  not  injure  manufactnres,  while  it  was  very  important  as 
1  Ammal  Begister,  1323,  p.  119. 
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revenue ;  but  that  foreign  wool  should  be  admitted  free  when- 
ever the  manufacturers  would  agree  to  a  free  exportation,  —  a 
point  of  wisdom  which  they  had  not  attained.  An  improved 
Warehousing  BUI  was  passed  this  year,  v/ith  much  difficulty.^ 
Some  curious  facts  appeared  about  our  trade  with  India,  which 
pointed  further  than  people  then  saw  to  the  changes  which  the 
West  India  Islands  were  to  undergo  hereafter.  Mr.  Whitmore 
desired  an  inquiry  into  the  duties  on  East  and  West  India 
sugar.  He  showed  that  before  the  tiade  with  India  was  ren- 
dered open,  it  had  gone  on  in  its  own  small  way,  — drugs,  spices, 
silks,  and  a  few  musliiw,  being  sent  from  India,  and  paid  for 
with  bullion  from  Europe.  Now,  since  the  opening  of  the  trade, 
the  whole  business  had  assumed  a  new  aspect.  Instead  of  bul- 
lion, India  received  from  us  woollen  goods  to  the  amount  of  a 
million  and  a  half,  A  more  remarkable  thing  was,  that,  instead 
of  sending  us  her  fine  muslins,  India  sent  ns  the  cotton  to  make 
them  of;  and  this  cotton  was  spun,  woven,  sent  back,  and  sold 
on  the  spot,  cheaper  than  the  inhabitants  could  sell  muslin  to 
each  other.  The  exports  to  India  of  manufactured  cotton 
amounted  already  to  above  a  million  per  annum.  The  thing 
now  desired  was,  that  India  should  be  permitted  to  pay  for  our 
manufactures  in  her  own  product  of  sugar,  —  having  little  other 
means  of  payment,  and  our  trade  with  that  vast  and  populous 
country  being  henceforth  timitabte  only  by  restriction  on  her 
means  of  paying  for  what  we  could  supply.  It  was  not  likely 
that  Mr.  Whitmore  would  obtain  his  object,  implicated  as  it  was 
with  the  subject  of  West  India  slavery ;  but  he  had  the  honor 
of  driving  Mr,  Huskisson  himself  to  his  wit's  end  to  defend  the 
existing  state  of  the  sugar-duties,  and  get  lid  of  the  facts  about 
India ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  long  series  of  preparatory  steps 
which  ai-e  still  leading  us  on  towards  an  ultimate  free  trade  in 
sugar,  through  a  wilderness  of  difficulties  caused  by  former  vi- 
cious restrictions,  not  only  on  freedom  of  trade,  but  on  the  liberty 
of  man. 

The  silk  manufacturers  stirred  this  year  against  the  bad 
spitsiaeiaa  political  economy  of  a  former  reign.  When  the  silk 
*=<*•  raanufactHre  was   almost  entirely  confined  to  Spital- 

fields,  statutes  were  passed  empowering  the  magistrates  to  fix  the 
amount  of  wages,  and  settie  a  good  many  other  matters  which 
lay  pretty  widely  out  of  their  province.  The  manufiicture 
could  not  flourish  under  this  kind  of  superintendence,  as  it  now 
did  in  other  parts  of  tlie  country  where  no  such  meddling  was 
authorized ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  Spitalficlds  manufecture 
must  penah  utterly,  unless  left  free  to  compete  with  that  of 
other  districts.     The  reasonableness  of  this  was  clear  enough; 

1  Annual  Register,  1323,  p.  103. 
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and  the  House'^eeraed  ready  to  repeal  the  restrictive  acts,  when 
Mr.  T.  Fowell  Buxton  presented  a  petition  signed  by  eleven 
thousand  journeynien  silk-weavers,  who  supposed  that  their 
bread  was  gone  if  their  wages  were  no  longer  to  be  fixed  by 
law.  The  honorable  members  were  not  eouvinced,  hut  they  were 
daunted  by  the  "  dismay  and  alarm  "  of  the  journeymen  ;  and 
some  of  them  begged  for  delay.  Mr.  Huskisson  saw  no  use  in 
delay  in  following  up  a  principle  which  all  agreed  to  be  sound; 
but,  sound  as  the  principle  was  declared  to  be,*  the  majority  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  only  8,  in  a  House  of  128. 
On  the  thii'd  reading,^  the  majority  was  still  only  13.  This  is  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  at  a  date  so  late  as  1823 ;  but  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  bill  is  a  yet  more  woiiderful  circumstance.  The 
liords  were  afraid  to  alter  old  laws  ia  a  hurry.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  especially,  while  professing  not  to  understand  much 
of  political  economy,  implored  their  lordships  not  to  touch  any 
old  laws  without  abundant  delay.'  The  peers  introduced  several 
amendments  into  the  bill,  which  would  have  confinued  to  the 
ma^strafes  the  power  of  fixing  wages,  while  kindly  permitting 
the  manufacturers  to  invest  their  capital  where  they  pleased, 
instead  of  confining  them,  as  hitherto,  within  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  Royal  Exchange.  If  the  bill  thus  amended  had 
passed,  its  operation  would  have  been,  of  course,  to  drive  the 
capitalists  to  some  manufacturing  district  where  they  could  pur- 
sue their  business  free  from  magisterial  interference,  leaving  the 
eleven  thousand  petitioners  unemployed  and  helpless.  But  the 
promoters  of  the  bill  disowned  it  when  loaded  with  vicious 
amendments ;  and  it  dropped  for  the  time.  The  historical  fact 
of  its  discussion  at  so  late  a  date  of  our  history,  when  Mr,  Hus- 
kisson  said  he  could  hardly  account  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
statute,  is  worth  the  trouble  it  gave  at  the  time,  and  the  small 
pains  of  notimig  it  here. 

The  most  important  change  which  took  place  now,  or  had  ever 
taken  place,  in  relation  to  commercial  freedom,  was  opened,  to 
parliament  and  the  country,  on  Jnne  the  6th,  by  Mr.  Huskisson, 
in  a  committee  of  the  House. 

The  system  of  Navigation  Acts  had  begun  in  Cromwell's  time, 
when  it  occurred  to  the  statesmen  of  the  day  that  an  MaTfeation 
everlasting  commerce  might  be  secured  to  the  shipping  ^''''■ 
of  Great  Britain,  if  the  productions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America 
were  permitted  to  be  brought  in  only  in  British  ships,  com- 
manded only,  and  manned  chiefly,  by  British  sutg'eels.  A  law  to 
this  effect  was  made  in  the  12th  year  of  Charles  II. ;  and  the 
same  law  imposed  duties  on  European  produce  also,  if  brought 
in  foreign  vessels,  which  secured  the  monopoly  to  British  shiiJ- 
i  Haneard,  is.,  p.  382.  "  Ibid.  p.  318.  »  Ibid.  p.  1532. 
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ping.  The  plan  appeared  to  worli  well  tiU  after  the  American 
war !  but  then,  American  ships,  which  had  before  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  those  of  the  motlier-countiy,  were  excluded  with 
those  of  all  other  foreign  states.  They  came  to  England  in  bal- 
last, while  British  vessels  carried  cai^oes  both  ways.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  that  they  wonld  submit  to  this ;  and  the  United 
States  government  imposed  the  same  restrictions  on  British  ships 
that  tbeir  own  vessels  suffered  under.  Then  the  ridiculous  spec- 
tacle was  seen  of  the  ships  of  both  countries  going  in  ballast,  in 
order  to  return  with  cargoes  ;  the  consumers  of  the  cargoes  hav- 
ing, of  course,  to  pay  for  the  expensiven^s  of  the  voyage.  The 
double  freight  was  actually  paid  by  the  consumers  of  both 
countries  lill  1815,  when  the  two  governments  agreed  to  repeal 
the  restrictive  duties.  The  wedge  was  now  introduced  which 
was  to  break  up  the  monopoly  all  over  the  field  of  commerce. 
In  1822,  Mr.  Wallace,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  carried 
five  biUs  ^  which  relaxed  the  restrictions  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  regard  to  the  shipping  of  other  countries.  This  was  done 
amidst  the  most  doleful  prophecies  of  the  ruin  of  our  foreign  trade, 
and  the  most  angry  remonstrances  on  behalf  of  the  shipping 
iuterest  of  England ;  but  the  thing  must  be  done,  for  Portugal 
had  retaliated  ;  ^  the  Netherlands  had  decreed  a  premium  of  ten 
per  cent  on  all  merchandise  imported  in  Dutch  bottoms,  to  take 
effect  at  a  certain  date,  if  England  did  not  change  her  policy ; 
and  Prussia  had  raised  the  dues  on  all  British  vessels,  and  de- 
clared her  intention  to  retaliate  further,  if  England  did  not 
suiTender  her  monopoly.  The  immediate  consequence  of  such 
relaxation  as  took  place  in  1822,  was  a  stimalus  to  commerce 
which  surprised  the  croakers.  TTiey  insisted  that  the  hriskne^ 
would  not  last;  hut  it  was  necessary  to  try;  for  Prussia  n'as 
firm  in  her  retaliatory  intentions,  while  expressing  an  enlightened 
desire  for  freedom  of  commerce.  The  Prussian  minister  de- 
clared, in  his  note  on  the  subject,  the  principle  held  by  his 
government,  —  "  that  reciprocal  commercial  restrictions  were 
reciprocal  nuisances,  prejudicial  to  all  nations  having  reciprocal 
interests,  and  particularly  to  those  engaged  in  extensive  com- 
merce ;  and  that  the  policy  of  Prussia  was  to  substitute,  in  the 
place  of  reciprocal  prohibitions,  reciprocal  facilities."  The  time 
was  now  come  for  deciding  whether  the  vessels  of  all  Stateii 
were  to  go  empty  one  way,  charging  all  consumers  double 
freight ;  or  whether  they  should  fetch  and  carry  ail  they  could 
for  the  same  cost,  to  the  great  extension  of  commerce,  and  in 
natural  justice  to  the  consumers  of  all  countries.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  foreign  States  would  soon  have 
agreed  to  dispense  with  British  shipping,  as  far  as  possible,  and 

^  Annual  Register,  18^,  p.  133.  ^  Huskisson'e  Speeches,  it.  p.  201. 
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to  supply  one  another  by  means  of  a  less  expensive  commerce 
than  hers.  The  time  was  now  come  for  deciding  on  the  principle, 
and  decreeing  the  destiny,  of  our  commerce ;  and  Mr.  Huskisson, 
on  this  6th  of  Juae,'  proposed  his  Reciprocity  of  Duties  Bill. 
By  this  bill  all  duties  and  drawbacks  were  to  be  imposed  and 
allowed  on  all  merchandise  equally,  whether  carried  in  and  out 
by  British  or  foreign  vessels.  A  provision  was  added,  that  the 
Eing  in  council  sliould  still  have  power  to  rewpvocate  restriction. 
Under  this  authority,  the  former  restrictions  were  to  be  contin- 
ued towards  any  State  which  should  continue  to  impose  disad- 
vantages on  British  shipping.  The  case  was  so  clear — the 
pressure  of  the  circumstances,  if  not  the  principle — that  the 
bill  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority -iif  5  to  1  — 75  to  15. 
One  significant  remark  was  made,  just  before  the  division,  which 
should  not  escape  the  notice  of  an  observer  of  those  times.  "  Blr. 
Stuart  Wortley  thought  that  the  principles  which  now  began  to 
■work  in  regard  to  commercial  regulations,  must  ere  long  be  ap- 
plied to  those  of  agriculture."  *  The  great  change  now  "  began 
to  work  "  ;  and  this  session  will  ever  be  a  marked  one  accord- 
ingly- 

The  ontcry  of  the  ship-owners  was  great  —  almost  as  loud  as 
that  of  the  agricultural  intei'est.  Their  grievances  were  real ; 
but  they  mistook  their  remedy.  The  most  important  of  their 
body  possessed  ships  which  were  built  when  the  materials  of 
shipbuilding  were  dear  ;  whereas  ships  were  now  daily  brought 
into  use  which  were  built  with  comparative  cheapness.  Some  of 
these  cheaper  ships  were  British;  but  the  foreign  ones  had  the 
further  advantage  of  their  timber  not  being  subject  to  the 
heavy  duty  on  Baltic  timber,  which  our  ship-owners  had  been 
able  to  bear  during  the  war,  but  now  found  very  onerous.  Mr. 
Huskisson  noticed  this,  in  his  closing  speech  on  the  Reciprocity 
Bill,  and  pointed  to  a  time  when  this  duty  miglit  be  remitted. 
He  saw,  what  the  ship-owners  could  not  then  see,  that  their  hope 
of  revived  prosperity  lay  in  a  further  liberation  of  commerce, 
and  not  in  an  attempted  return  to  old  re^^trictions  now  become 
impracticable.  Mr.  Huskisson  offered  a  benefit  to  the  shipping 
interest  which,  deprived  them  of  all  reasonable  ground  of  com- 
plaint ;  but  they  would  not  accept  it.  He  ofiered  to  grant  to 
British  shipbuilders  a  drawback  equal  to  all  the  duties  paid  upon 
the  materials  used  in  constructing  and  equipping  their  vessels. 
The  ship-owners  declined  this,  in  ihe  fear  that  a  stimulus  would 
thus  be  given  to  shipbuilding  at  home.  It  is  plain  that  they 
could  not  have  at  once  cheap  ships  and  the  monopoly  claimed  on 
account  of  deamess  of  build.  They  could  not  now  have  the 
latter,  and  they  refused  the  former  advantage ;  and  bitter  were 
1  HaRsard,  JJt.  p.  T98.  2  Ibid,  p.  1439. 
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their  complaints,  at  that  time,  as  they  are  even  at  this  day.  But 
in  a  little  while  they  cease  to  obtain  any  pity  from  those  who 
knew  the  facts  of  their  case.  From  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Reciprocity  Acts  a  rapid  increase  in  British  shipping  took 
place.  In  the  last  nineteen  years  of  the  restrictive  system,  the 
increase  in  British  tonnage  was  ten  per  cent. ;  while,  in  the 
first  twenty-one  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Reciprocity  Acts, 
the  increase  has  amounted  to  forty-five  per  cent.^  We  may  re- 
joice, therefore,  that,  while  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  society  has 
been  eiyoying  the  benefits  of  cheapened  freight,  and  consequent 
extension  of  commerce,  the  shipping  interest  has  derived  its 
share  of  advantage  from  the  change. 

The  more  vital  question  of  reform  of  parliament  was  brought 
Pariismen-  forward  again  this  year,  with  evidences  of  increasing 
twy  lefotm.  strength.  On  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  the 
corporation  of  London  in  favor  of  parliamentary  reform,  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  by  the  sheriffs.  Lord  John  Russell 
declared  that  "  it  gave  him  infinite  satisfactioii,"^  to  see  the  grow- 
ing interest  which  aD  classes  were  taking  in  the  question  of  re- 
form." The  Norfolk  petition  —  the  extraordinary  one  carried 
by  Mr.  Cobbett  by  means  of  the  discontents  of  the  farmers  — 
excited  due  horror  and  ridicule  in  the  House  by  its  proposed 
attacks  on  the  Church  and  the  Funds ;  but  the  great  "  sensation  " 
of  the  session  was  caused  by  the  presentation  of  the  Yorkshire 
petition  for  reform.'  It  measured  380  feet  in  length ;  and  it 
was  signed  by  two  thirds  of  the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire,  in- 
cluding a  large  majority  of  the  aristocracy  of  that  great  county. 
This  circumstance  shows  how  impori;ant  waa  the  progress  that 
the  question  had  reaDy  made.  The  Norfolk  one  might  have 
been  procured,  as  was  stated,  by  Cobbett's  shouting  to  a  crowd 
of  impoverished  fanners  and  hungry  laborers;  "  Here's  what 
will  save  your  beds  from  being  taken  fi'om  under  you  ;  here 's 
what  will  fill  your  bellies ! "  and  by  his  calling  fundholders 
"  boitle-spiders,"  and  the  clergy  "  black  slugs  " ;  but  no  objections 
could  be  made  to  the  characier  of  the  Yorkshire  petition,  signed 
by  17,000  educated  and  propertied  men.  The  utmost  pains  had 
been  taken,  Lord  Milton  declared,  to  exclude  the  names  of  all 
who  were  not  hond-Jide  freeholders ;  and  he  believed  that  there 
were  not  50  names  out  of  the  17,000  to  which  any  exception  could 
be  reasonably  made.  No  immediate  conversion,  however,  ap- 
peared to  he  effected  within  the  House ;  nor  was  there  any 
gradual  progress  made  to  emulate  that  without.  The  annual 
debate  was  as  languid  as  usual ;  and  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion, 
proposing  "  serious  consideration,"  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  111  in  a  House  of  449.^ 
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The  discussion  of  the  Catholic  claims  was  this  session  enlivened 
by  a  fearflil  quan-el  in  the  House,  which  appeared  at  csthoiio 
the  time  injurious  to  the  cause,  but  which  was  perhaps  "i^™'- 
not  so  in  reality,  while  it  discloses  to  us  now  the  difficulties  of 
Mr.  Canning's  position,  and  the  precariousness  of  political  peace 
to  him  at  home,  while  he  was,  in  his  function,  the  pacificator  of 
the  world.  He  had  said,  on  some  recent  occasion,  that  he  thought 
it  impossible,  in  the  existing  state  of  parliament  and  the  country, 
to  form  an  administration  which  should  agree  upon  this  and  other 
great  questions,  so  as  to  he  able  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country.  There  was  nothing  in  this  declaration  which  would 
have  attracted  much  attention  from  any  one  else ;  for  all  the 
*orld  knew  that  the  existing  cabinet  were  cordially  united  on 
only  one  great  subject  —  opposition  to  psrliamentary  reform. 
But  Mr.  Canning's  words  were  caught  up  as  meaning  that  he 
considered  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  hopeless.  The  main  error 
laj  in  concluding  him  to  suppose  that  the  question  could  not  be 
carried  hnt  by  the  whole  of  an  administration  being  agreed  in  its 
fiivor ;  whereas  he  declared,  in  the  course  of  the  explanation :  * 
'  I  did  not  mean  it ;  nor  do  I  think  such  an  administration  neces- 
eary."  Dnder  this  supposition,  and  amidst  the  uneasiness  felt 
in  sympathy  with  the  expectant  Catholics,  who  had  hoped  much 
from  Mr,  Cannii^'s  accession  to  office,  and  in  fear  lest  their 
patience  should  not  hold  out,  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that 
,  Mr.  Canning  should  be  at  once  condemned  as  having  deserted 
the  cause,  and  sacrificed  the  Catholics  to  his  own  ambition. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  April,  the  Catholic  question  was 
debated,  on  occasion  of  a  petition  in  fevor  of  their  daims  being 
sent  up  fi-om  fifty-five  clergymen  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich. 
During  the  acadental  and  short  absence  of  Mr,  Canning,  Sir  F. 
Burdett  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  him  for  bis  supposed  defection  ; 
to  which  the  accused  replied  on  his  return.  Mr,  Tierney  fol- 
lowed in  a  speech  which  charged  Mr.  Canning  with  the  min  of 
the  hopes  of  the  Catholics,  and  with  all  the  possible  consequences 
of  that  ruin,  from  his  having  taken  ofiice  without  making  the  con- 
cession of  the  Catholic  claims  an  absolute  condition.*  Mr,  Grey 
Bennet  declared,  that  "  he  now  thought  the  affair  was  a  perfect 
trick ;  or  what,  in  familiar  language,  was  called  a  humbug."  AU 
this  was  somewhat  trying  to  the  nerves  of  a  man.  singularly  sen- 
sitive, in  health  far  from  robust,  and  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  no 
less  for  a  cause  he  had  much  at  heart  than  for  his  own  political 
honor.  But  there  was  more  to  come.  Mr.  Brougham  followed 
with  one  of  those  riolent  accusatory  speeches,  chsu^d  with  insult, 
which  had  in  those  days  a  power  that  we  now  find  it  dificult  to 
understand,  —  ^o  endurable  as  censure  is  usually  rendered  by 
1  Hansard,  riii,  p., 1082.  ^  Ibid.  p.  1087. 
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extravagance  in  the  espreseion.  It  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Can- 
ning. He  sat  in  constrained  stillness,  while  hearing  of  his  "  mon- 
strous truckling,"  "political  tergiversation,"  &c,  his  cheek  flush- 
ing, his  nostril  quivering,  hie  eyes  almost  glaring,  till  he  int«r- 
rupted  his  adversary  by  slowly  rising,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon 
him,  and  saying,  with  forced  «ilmneas  :  "  I  rise  to  say  that  that 
is  false."  There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  House  for  some  sec- 
onds ;  and  even  the  Speaker  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise. It  was  he  who  broke  the  silence  by  saying,  in  a  low  tone, 
that  he  hoped  the  Eight  Honorable  Secretary  would  retract  the 
expression  he  had  used,  as  one  not  pei-missible  by  the  laws  and 
susloms  of  the  House.  Mr.  Canning  refused  to  retract  "  the 
sentiment ";  and  Mr.  Brougham  to  explain  away  his  imputation. 
The  matter  was  got  rid  of  by  an  unusual  stretch  of  the  usual 
explanation  in  such  cases ;  that  the  charge  referred  to  the  polit- 
ical and  not  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Canning.  On  the  fiice 
of  it,  this  was  absurd  and  untrue ;  but  to  such  shifts  were  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Canning  more  than  once  reduced  during  these 
few  latter  years  of  his  life,  when  he  stood  almost  alone  in  the  leg- 
islature and  the  cabinet,  while  supported  with  a  growing  enthu- 
siasm by  the  people.  This  quarrel,  so  far  transcending  the  ordi- 
nary squabbles  in  parliament,  yielded  some  good  results.  It  fixed 
universal  attention  on  Mr.  Canning's  view  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Catholic  question ;  that  it  rested  securely  on  its  own  merits ; 
and  that  nnity  of  opinion  in  the  existing  cabinet  about  it  was  not  . 
necessary  to  its  settlement. 

A  step  was  taken  this  session  with  regard  to  the  punishment 
Sontaiea  of  death,  which  was  of  importance,  in  as  far  as  it  tended 
of  death.  to  separate  the  idea  of  death  pimishment  from  crimes 
which  were  no  longer  capital.  The  practice  of  passing  sentence 
of  death  when  eveiy  one  knew  it  would  not  be  executed,  had 
long  been  found  very  demoralizing ;  and  the  practice  was  now 
superseded  by  one  not  more  defensible,  but  less  offensive  and  per- 
nicious. In  convictions  of  felony  short  of  murder,  discretion  was 
afforded  to  the  judge  to  reserve  the  case  avowedly  for  a  commu- 
tation of  punishment,  by  recording,  instead  of  pronouncing,  the 
sentence  of  death  ordained  by  the  law;  such  record  having  the 
same  effect  "  as  if  such  judgment  had  actually  been  pronounced 
in  open  court,  and  the  offender  had  been  reprieved  by  the  court."  ^ 
Such  an  arrangement  shows  how  little  the  great  principle  was 
understood,  that  certainty  of  punishment  is  of  more  consequence 
than  the  degree  of  it.  When  it  is  considered  that  most  criminals 
are  ignorant,  it  appears  important  above  everything  that  the  con- 
sequences of  crime  should  be  made  as  p!£un  and  intelligible,  and 
as  certain  as  possible.  The  levity  of  pronouncing  a  sentence 
I  Anniial  Kegistcr,  1323,  p.  SS. 
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which  every  one  knew  \o  be  a  mere  foitn  was  now  to  be  avoided ; 
but  it  was  by  what  appeared  to  the  criminals  whom  it  concerned 
a  ialsehood  and  a  quibble,  "  Do  you  know,"  asked  a  piiaon- 
visitor  of  a  young  thief,  "  what  your  sentence  will  be  if  you  are 
found  guUty?"  "  Tes  :  death  recorded."  "  And  do  you  know 
what  that  means  ?  "  "  Tes  :  transportation."  It  will  be  a  marvel 
to  a  future  generation  that  we  are  yet  so  far  from  letting  our 
yea  be  yea,  and  our  nay  nay,  in  penal  legislation,  where  stem 
truth  and  plain  retribution  ought  to  be  ourfirat  care. 

A  remnant  of  barbarism  was  next  got  rid  of  by  abolishing  the 
old  custom  —  for  which  there  was  uo  express  warrant 
of  law —  of  ignominious  burial  of  persons  felo  de  se} 
Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  the  practice  to  bury  such  suicides  in 
some  public  place ;  usually  at  the  intersection  of  four  roads,  a 
stake  being  driven  through  the  body.  One  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  a  verdict  oi  felo  de  se  was  very  rarely  returned  ;  the 
coroner's  jury  offering  a  verdict  of  insanity,  without  or  agMnst 
evidence,  in  almost  all  cases  of  suicide.  Since  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Lennai'd's  bill,  in  this  session,  persona  guilty  o(  felo  de  se  have 
teen  inferred  in  burial-grounds,  without  funeral  rites  on  the  one 
hand,  or  barbarous  usage  on  the  other;  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  return  of  the  verdict,  and  between  the  hours  of  nine  and 
twelve  at  night. 

The  subject  of  the  marriage  law  came  up  again ;  the  act  of  the 
preceding  year  having  been  encumbered  by  so  many  Marnago 
troublesome  forms  as  to  impede  marriage,  instead  of  *"'■ 
fostering  it ;  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  bill  to  do.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  session  it  was  represented  that  marriages  had 
remarkably  decreased  since  the  passage  of  the  new  act,  and  that 
loud  complaints  were  made  by  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  to 
whom  it  was  most  desirable  to  make  the  forms  of  marriage  easy. 
The  obstructive  clause  were  immediately  repealed ;  *  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Lords  was  appointed  to  frame  a  permanent  biU. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  this  committee  to  restwe  the  voidabil- 
ity of  marriage  under  certain  circumstances ;  but  the  sense  of 
parliament  was  against  it ;  and  the  clause  which  would  have  ren- 
dered certain  marriages  of  minors  voidable  vrithin  a  certain  period 
was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  six.' 

Nothing  is  more  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  year  than  the 
movement  in  the  House  and  in  the  West  Indies  on  uogro 
the  subject  of  negro  slavery.    Those  who  had  achieved  si»«*y- 
the  aboiition  of  the  slave-trade  had  declared  —  and,  no  doubt,  in 
all  sincerity  at  the  time  —  that  their  aim  was  confined  to  this 
object;  but  when  men  have  entered  upon  a  work  of  principle. 
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be  it  wiiat  it  may,  thoy  had  better  decline  saying  how  far  they 
will  go.  They  can  no  more  say  beibrehand  where  they  will  stop 
in  the  ajiplication  of  a  principle  than  in  the  development  of  a 
science.  New  light  is  not  calculable ;  and  the  future  must  be 
left  to  reveal  itself.  'ITius  did  the  truth  now  appear  to  the  abo- 
litionists. Their  work  was  only  begun  ;  and  they  must  not  rest 
tin  they  saw  the  end.  At  present,  it  is  now  clear  they  did  not 
see  the  end ;  and  they  had  much  to  learn  about  the  means,  — 
much  that  we  know  only  through  their  labors  and  sufferings,  and 
which  we  must  therefore  apply  to  their  case  with  reverence  and 
gratitude.  They  did  not  yet  see  fully,  that  while  there  is  slavery 
in  the  world,  there  will  be  a  slave-trade  ;  and  that  therefore  the 
opposition  should  be  made,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  not  to  the 
trade,  but  to  the  institution,  through  effectual  denunciation  of  its 
principle.  They  did  not  then  know  that  slaves  can  never  be  pre- 
pared by  education  for  freedom  ;  that  freedom  itself  is  the  only 
possible  education  for  a  fi-ee  man  They  did  not  know  that,  in 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  "  gi-aidualism  "  is  impossible. 
They  did  not  see  for  long  that  gradual  or  prospeclive  emancipa- 
tion is  indefensible  in  principle ;  and  that,  if  it  were  not  ao,  it 
would  be  impossible  in  practice.  Those  to  whom  they  have 
bequeathed  their  good  work  see  now  —  and  tkm/  saw  it  before 
they  died  —  that  a  man  either  can  or  cannot  righteously  be  the 
property  of  man.  If  he  can,  then  slavery  is  justified,  and  there 
is  nothing  for  abolitionists  to  do.  K  not,  there  can  be  no  tam- 
pering with  the  wrong  ;  no  i'et«ntion  of  stolen  goods  ;  no  satisfac- 
tion in  the  promise  of  restitution  at  a  distant  day.  Nor,  as  the 
stolen  goods  are  men,  is  it  possible  to  put  off  their  release.  If 
tbey  know  that  they  are  entitled  to  freedom,  on  the  ground  of 
natural  right,  at  any  future  time,  they  are  entitled  to  it  now.  If 
their  chUdreu  are  to  be  fi-ee  as  a  matter  of  right,  they  themselves 
have  the  right  to  be  free  now.  This  logic,  which  lies  deep  down 
in  the  negro's  heart,  and  is  ever  ready  upon  his  tongue,  cannot  be 
controverted  by  legislative  enaclment,  even  though  all  the  high- 
est wits  of  the  world  went  to  make  the  parliament.  All  this 
appears  plain  enough  to  us  now ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  our 
modern  history  more  interesting  than  the  evolution  of  the  proof. 
It  seems  like  going  back  to  the  early  tentative  stage  of  an  estab- 
lished moral  question,  to  read  the  debates  of  this  session  of  1823 
on  West  Indian  affeirs. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  moved,  as  a  resolution,  on  the 
15th  of  May :  *  "  That  the  state  of  slavery  is  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  that  it  ought  to  bo  abolished  gradually  throughout  the  Brit- 
ish colonies,  with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be  found  consistent 

J  Hansard,  ix.  p.  274. 
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with  a  due  regai-d  to  the  weli-being  of  the  parties  concerned." 
The  emictmenla  which  he  hoped  would  follow  upon  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  were  such  as  would  ordain  the  freedom  of  all 
children  bom  after  a  certain  day,  and  mitigate  the  condition  of 
such  slaves  as  were  never  to  be  freed.  Wr.  Canning  seized  at 
once  npon  the  weak  point  —  the  "  gradualism,"  He  contended 
that  if  slavery  was  repugnant  to  the  prineiples  of  lie  British  con- 
stitution and  of  the  gospel,  no  terms  ought  to  be  held  with  it.  It 
should  be  met  by  no  proposal  of  gradual  alJoHfJon,  but  by  a  de- 
mand for  its  immediate  extinction.  He  declared,  however,  that 
while  the  spirit  of  English  so<aety  and  government  was  not  that 
which  could  fraternize  with  slavery,  it  was  certain  that  the  legis- 
lature —  the  maker  and  regulator  of  the  British  constitution  — 
had  sanctioned  slavery  in  the  colonies  during  preceding  centuries. 
As  for  the  rest  of  his  speech,  it  amounted  to  much  the  same  as 
those  of  everybody  out  of  the  hand  of  associated  abolitionists. 
He  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  Mr.  Baring,  who,  in  tlie  same 
breath,  declared  himself  as  sincere  an  abolitionist  as  any  man, 
and  deprecated  all  mention  of  the  subject  of  slavery  in  that 
House,'  rebellion  and  bloodshed  being  sure  to  follow.  He  did 
not,  like  Mr.  Baring  and  some  others,  regard  the  welfiire  of 
West  India  property  as  the  only  important  consideration  in  the 
case.  He  did  remember,  as  too  many  did  not,  that  the  negroes 
were  a  party  in  the  case,  and  that  their  fate  was  an  element  in 
the  question.  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  assert  any  principle, 
or  to  contemplate  any  course  of  action,  which  should  bring  the 
abolition  of  the  institution  into  question  practically,  within  any 
assignable  (mie.  He  proposed  resolutions  declaratory  GoYenmiMit 
of  the  expediency  of  immediately  ameliorating  the  "soi"'*™"- 
condition  of  the  British  slave  population;  of  the  hope  that  such 
amelioration  might  fit  the  slaves  for  freedom ;  and  of  the  desire 
of  the  House  that  these  objects  should  be  accomplished  at  the 
earliest  penod  that  the  safety  of  all  parties  would  allow  .^ 

This  was  as  much  as  the  most  sanguine  of  the  abolitionists 
had  expected  to  obtain ;  and  it  was  more  than  their  adversaries 
were  able  to  bear.  After  a  long  debate,  Mr.  Canning's  resolu- 
tions were  carried  without  a  division ;  and  it  was  ordered  that 
they  should  be  laid  before  the  King  by  certain  members  of  the 
privy  council.'  Then  arcee  a  prodi^ous  clamor  in  the  country,  on 
tlie  part  of  the  West  India  interest  The  government  was  de- 
clared to  have  gone  over  to  ultra-abolitionism ;  and  West  India 
property  fell  in  themaritet.  As  forthe  colonies,  when  the  newsof 
the  debate  arrived,  there  was  much  anger ;  but  there  was  at  firet 
little  fear.  Mr.  Canning's  resolutions  were  looked  upon  as  mere 
declarations — -mere  words;  and  abolition  "in  the  abstract"  is 

1  Hansard,  ix.  p.  256.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  235, 236.  3  Ibid.  p.  360. 
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as  little  formidable  to  a  slaveholder  as  slavery  in  the  abstract  is 
disturbing  to  the  heart  of  an  abolitionist  like  Mr.  Baring,  whose 
action  in  the  matter  consisted  in  recommending  universal  silence 
on  the  subject.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  resolutions, 
and  tbe  House  that  had  passed  them,  really  meant  something. 
Goyernment  A  drcular,  dated  from  Downing  Street,  on  the  24th  of 
DiMuiac.  May,  reached  the  fiinctionaries  of  the  different  islands  ; 
and  in  this  circular  they  read  the  doom  of  slavery.  It  did  not 
convey  anything  which  appears  to  us  very  tremendous.  It  drew 
the  attention  of  its  recipients  to  the  debate  in  the  House,^  and 
gave  a  decisive  intimation  that  there  must  be  an  end  of  the  flog- 
ging of  women,  and  of  the  use  of  the  wliip  in  the  field.  It  was 
not  the  nature  of  these  particulars  which  affected  so  deeply  (he 
West  Indian  mind.  It  was  the  fact  of  the  interference  at  all ; 
the  prospect  of  further  interference ;  the  dread  of  emancipation 
at  last;  ajid  before  all  these  there  was  the  besetting  vision  — 
the  panic  which  comes  upon  the  slaveholder  witb  every  breath 
from  over  the  seas  —  his  cold  horror  at  noon  —  his  nightmare  in 
the  dark  —  the  apprehension  of  insurrection,  if  any  one  of  a 
million  of  negroes  should  hear  that  the  British  government  was 
thinking  about  them.  To  other  people  it  appears  that  the  very 
time  when  the  negroes  are  least  disposed  to  rebel  is  that  when 
they  know  that  their  cause  is  in  good  hands ;  and  that  nothing  is 
so  likely  to  drive  them  to  insurrection  as  the  feeling  that  they 
have  none  to  help  them.  In  another  country,  and  at  a  later 
time,  this  has  proved  eminently  true.  Before  1832  there  were 
numerous  revolts  among  the  negroes  in  the  slave-states  of  North 
America;  the  average  number  being  twelve  in  a  year.  Since 
Garrison  rose  up  to  be  tbe  Moses  to  this  multitude  of  bondmen, 
there  have  been  no  insurrections  at  all.  The  slaves  are  awai'e 
that  their  cause  is  in  better  hands  than  their  own ;  and  they  wait, 
in  trust  and  hope. 

The  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  was  passionate,  according 
Bedapttonin  to  itswont;  talked  of  proclaiming  the  independence 
jBBiiJca.  of  the  islands,  if  Parliament  should  attempt  to  dictate 
to  them ;  talked  of  addressing  the  King  to  remove  Lord  Bathurst 
(the  signer  of  the  circular)  from  His  Majesty's  councils ;  talked 
of  repealing  the  Registry  Act;  but  did  none  of  these  things. 
What  they  did  was  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  the  circular; 
and  they  finally  voted  that  they  would  take  their  own  way  of 
being  just  and  kind  to  their  slaves  ;  and  would  not  attend  to  any 
dictation  from  the  mother-country.  They  also  voted  an  address 
to  their  governor,'  in  which  they  dedared  against  making  any 
alterations  in  their  slave-code, 

1  Annua)  Kegistet,  1838,  p.  130.  ^  Ibid,  p,  133. 
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In  Barbadoes  there  was  a  riaing ;  but  it  was  of  the  slavehold- 
Ing  party.  In  slaveholding  countries,  the  poorest  order  Kecepiion  in 
of  freemen  are,  as  everybody  knows,  a  peculiarly  de-  B^taaMSi 
praved  class,  for  reasons  obvious  enough.  Where  there  are  slaves 
to  do  the  work  of  a  society,  industry  is  opprobrious,  and  idleness 
is  honor.  Such  freemen  as  are  too  poor  to  have  slaves,  and  to 
avoid  work,  are  in  a  disgraced  position ;  and  none  but  the  de- 
graded would  hold  that  position.  A  mi^ionary  at  Barbadoes, 
named  Shrewsbai-y,  was  beheved  to  have  written  hoine  to  those 
who  sent  him  that  the  lowest  class  of  white  men  in  that  colony 
were  ignorant  and  depi'aved.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  so  write ; 
and  that  what  he  wi'ote  was  true.  A  multitude  assembled  round 
hia  chapel*  while  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  and  silenced  him  with  the 
noise  of  cat-calls  and  other  clamor.  The  preacher  stood  in  his 
place  lill  he  could  be  heard,  and  thee  went  on  with  the  service. 
The  rioters  nest  put  out  placards,  inviting  the  missionary's  ene- 
mies to  assemble  at  the  chapel  on  the  following  evening.  They 
did  so,  and  levelled  the  building  with  the  ground.  A  placard 
put  forth  by  the  governor.  Sir  Henry  Warde,  offering  a  reward 
for  the  apprehension  of  any  of  the  persons  engaged,  was  answered 
by  one  issued  by  the  rioters,  threatening  vengeance  on  any  one 
who  should  give  information,  and  warning  all  missionaries  not  to 
set  foot  in  Barbadoes,  —  a  place  which  did  indeed  seem  as  alien 
as  it  thus  declared  itself  from  the  religion  of  Christ.  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  Such  proceedings  could  not 
end  at  the  point  they  had  reached  ;  and  now  ensued  an  excited 
state  of  suspense  as  to  what  was  to  happen  next. 

And  so  it  was  in  another  colony,  Demerara,  whose  name  and 
feme  were  deeply  disgraced  this  year.  When  the  eir-  inri™jBm, 
cular  reached  the  colony,  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment and  other  gentlemen  talked  of  it  in  the  presence  of  their 
domestic  slaves,  without  making  any  express  communications  to 
the  negroes  on  the  subject  of  it,  and  even  endeavoring  to  keep  it 
secret  from  the  field-hands.  When  the  Court  of  Policy  passed 
regulations  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  circular, 
pains  were  still  taken  to  conceal  the  whole  affair  from  the  ne- 
groes.* From  what  they  heard  from  the  house-slaves,  they 
naturally  supposed  that  orders  for  their  emancipation  had  arrived 
from  England,  and  that  they  were  to  be  defrauded  of  it.  In 
most  slave  regions,  this  would  have  led  to  a  massacre  of  the 
whites ;  and  it  no  doubt  would  here,  but  for  the  influence  of  a 
missionary  of  the  Independents,  to  whom  the  Episcopalian  clergy- 
man of  the  colony  ascribes  the  whole  merit  of  the  fact  that  not 
a  drop  of  the  blood  of  white  men  was  shed.  This  BmiUi,  the 
missionary,  John  Smith,  had  been  in  the  colony  for  ■nisst''fiiiry, 
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Beren  years,  dumig  which  lime  he  had  trained  his  flock  to  habits  of 
order,  industry,  submission,  and  peace.  Under  his  care,  marriage 
became  almost  universal ;  and  not  one  marriage  in  fifty  was  vio- 
lated. There  was  an  extraordinary  deficiency  of  religious  min- 
isters in  this  colony ;  and  that  one  man  could  have  effected  what 
Mr.  Smith  did,  shows  what  may  be  done  by  the  calm  and  steady 
zeal  of  one  man,  whose  single  object  is  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  hia  neighbors.  Just  before  the  changes  caused  by 
the  circular,  the  Governor,  whose  object  was  to  "  mate  head 
against  the  sectaries,"  among  whom  he  included  all  the  religious 
bodies  in  the  colony  except  the  one  Episcopalian  flock,  —  even 
the  Dutch  and  Scotch  churches,  as  well  as  the  Methodist  and 
Independent  missionaries,  —  had  issued  a  prohibition  to  all  the 
negroes  to  attend  public  worship,  except  by  means  of  a  pass  flwm 
their  owner ;  these  owners  being  under  no  obligation  to  grant 
such  a  pass.  When  the  slaves  found  themselves  thus  hindered 
in  their  worship,  and  believed  themselves  debarred  from  the  lib- 
erty which  the  King  had  granted  them,  they  rose  upon  their 
masters.  They  shed  no  blood;  but  they  imprisoned  the  whites, 
and  put  some  in  the  stocks.  The  first  who  rose  were  some  upon 
the  east  coast,^  who  bad  suffered  most  by  the  deprivation  of 
liberty  to  attend  church,  and  they  were  joined  by  otiiers  who 
thought  more  of  the  other  cause  of  complaint.  The  rising  toot 
place  on  the  18th  of  August.  On  the  19th,  martial  law  was 
proclaimed.  On  the  20th,  the  insurrection  was  completely  over. 
While  no  white  was  sacrificed,  about  two  hundred  negroes  were 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  first  instance ;  forty-seven  were  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  floggings  of  many  more  were  worse  than  death, — 
a  thousand  lashes  being  a  frequent  sentence.  So  much  for  the 
insurrection.  It  was  Mr.  Smith's  story,  in  connection  with  it, 
which  makes  this  particular  revolt  conspicuous  above  ottera  in 
the  history  of  our  time. 

The  Grovemor  kept  the  colony  under  martial  law  foi"  five 
months  after  this  insurrection  of  two  days ;  and  one  of  the  per- 
sons brought  to  trial  under  this  martial  law  was  the  missionary, 
Mr.  SmilJi.^  Now  was  the  time,  during  the  reign  of  martial 
law,  for  "  making  head  ag^nst  the  sectaries."  The  one  Episco- 
palian clergyman,  however,  gave  the  Governor  no  help  in  the 
valiant  work.  His  testimony  is  all  in  favor  of  the  "  sectary  " 
under  persecution.  He  declared  his  conviction,  that  "  nothing " 
but  those  reli^ous  impressions  which,  under  Providence,  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  instrumental  in  fixing  —  nothing  but  those  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  of  peace  which  he  has  been  proclaiming  — 
could  have  prevented  a  dreadful  efi'usion  of  blood  here,  and 
saved  the  lives  of  those  very  persons  who  are  now,  I  shudder  to 
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write  it,  seeking  his."  Under  this  reign  of  martial  law,  the 
pastor  was  kept  in  prison  for  two  months  hefore  trial  s  in 
apartments  —  the  one  under  the  roof,  exposed  to  burning  heat, 
and  the  other  on  the  ground,  fetid  from  the  stagnant  water 
visible  under  the  boards  of  the  floor.  He  was  an  invah'd  before 
his  arrest ;  and  his  death  under  these  drcumstaneea  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  mode  and  conduct  of  the  trial  abounded  in 
illegalities ;  and  his  conviction  took  place,  on  the  evidence  of 
three  negroes,  who  afterwards  confessed  that  they  had  been 
wrought  upon  to  allege  what  was  wholly  ialse.  The  chaises 
were,'  of  having  incited  the  slaves  to  revolt;  of  having  con- 
cealed their  intention  to  rise ;  and  of  having  refused  —  which 
he  did  on  the  ground  of  ill-health  and  of  hie  clerical  office  —  to 
serve  in  the  militia,  several  days  after  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  But  the  real  purpose  of  the  trial  is  obvious,  through 
all  the  ill-supported  pi'etences  put  forward  in  the  military  court 
which  assembled  in  the  name  of  justice.  "  No  man,"  declared 
Mr.  Brougham  in  parliament,'  "  can  cast  his  eye  upon  this  trial 
without  perceiving  that  it  was  intended  to  bring  on  an  issue 
between  the  system  of  the  slave-law  and  the  instruction  of  the 
negroes."  This  was,  in  truth,  the  cause  in  qaestion  ;  and  John 
Smith  waa  its  martyr.  The  life  of  martyrs  in  a  cause  so  vital 
and  so  comprehensive  as  this  is  rarely  or  never  given  in  vain ; 
and  few  have  been  laid  down  to  more  etfectual  purpose  than  that 
of  the  Demerara  missionary. 

He  was  sentenced  to  death ;  but  his  persecutors  bad  not  the 
courage  to  subject  themselves  to  the  consequences  of  executing  a 
judgment  so  obtained.  They  transmitted  the  sentence  to  Eng- 
land, for  the  decision  of  the  British  government.  The  British 
government  rescinded  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial,"  as  far 
as  related  to  the  penalty  of  death,  but  decreed  Mr.  Smith's  ban- 
ishment from  the  colony.  No  time  was  lost  in  transmitting  the 
information  to  Demerara ;  but  before  it  arrived,  the  missionary 
was  in  his  grave.  His  medical  attendants  had  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  if  he  had  not  a  better  apartment,  he  must  sink  ;  but 
he  was  not  removed ;  nor  was  he  allowed  a  change  of  linen, 
nor  the  attendance  of  a  friend  to  relieve  the  cares  of  his  worn 
and  wearied  wife.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  February,  1824.  The 
funeral  was  ordered  to  take  place  at  two  o'clock  In  the  morning,* 
that  no  negro  tears  might  be  shed  over  the  pastor's  coffin.  The 
widow  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Elhot,  intended  to  follow  tkc  coffin  ;  ° 
but  the  head-constable  declared  that  this  could  not  be  permitted. 
"  Is  it  possible,"  cried  Mrs.  Elliot,  "  that  General  Murray  can 

I  Hansard  si.  p.  934.  2  Ibid.  p.  998. 
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wish  to  prevent  a  poor  widow  from  following  her  husband  to  the 
grave?"  The  widow  exclaimed  that  General  Murray  should 
not  prevent  it ;  that  she  would  go,  happen  what  might.  The 
head-constable  went  to  His  Excellency  to  report  this,  and  brought 
back  ordere  to  imprison  the  women,  if  they  attempted  io  follow 
the  coffin.  The  mourners,  therefore,  went  first.  They  left  the 
jail,  attended  hy  a  negro  with  a  lantern,  and  arrivecl  at  the  grave 
before  the  coffin  was  brought,  —  the  light  weight  carried  by  two 
negroes  with  a  single  lantern,  and  attended  only  by  the  clergy- 
man, Mr.  Austin,  whose  testimony  in  favor  of  hia  Christian 
brother  we  have  quoted  above.  Two  negro  member-,  of  Mr. 
Smith's  congregation,  a  carpenter  and  bricklayer,  wishnd  to  mark 
the  spot  of  their  pastor's  rest.  They  began  to  rail  in  and  cover 
over  the  grave  ;  but  by  official  orders  the  brickwork  was  broken 
up,  the  rails  torn  down,  and  the  spot  left  desolate. 

Mr.  Smith  died  on  the  6th  of  Febraary.  On  the  24th  of  the 
same  month,  a  public  meeting  of  Demerara  slave-owners  re- 
solved ^  forthwith  to  petition  the  Court  of  Policy  "  to  expel  all 
missionaries  from  the  colony,  and  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  their 
admission  for  the  future."  The  government  paper  of  the  same 
month  declares :  "  It  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  the 
planters  that  they  did  not  speak  out  in  time.  They  did  not  say, 
as  they  ought  to  have  said,  to  the  first  advocates  of  missions  and 
education ;  We  shall  not  tolerate  your  plans  till  you  prove  to  us 
that  they  are  safe  and  necessary ;  we  shall  not  siiffer  you  to  en- 
lighten our  slaves,  who  are  by  law  our  property,  till  you  can 
demonstrate  that  when  they  are  made  reli^ous  and  knowing, 
they  will  still  continue  to  be  our  slaves."  Again ;  "  To  address 
a  promiscuous  audience  of  black  or  colored  people,  bond  and 
free,  by  the  endearing  appellation  of  '  My  brethren  and  sisters,' 
is  what  can  nowhere  be  heard  except  in  Providence  Chapel." 
These  are  evidences,  quite  as  strong  as  any  connected  with  the 
trial,  that  the  Christian  religion  was  wholly  inappropriate  to 
Demerara  society.  These  are  evidences,  as  strong  as  foiy 
affijrded  by  the  trial,  that  "  it  was  intended  to  bring  on  an  issue 
between  die  system  of  the  slave-law  and  the  instruction  of  the 
negroes " ;  and  to  one  who  dearly  saw  this,  the  cause  would 
appear  one  worth  dying  for.  But  to  martyrs  themselves,  the 
scope  of  their  case  is  seldom  clear;  and  in  this  instance,  the 
probabili^  of  such  an  animating  comprehension  was  less  than 
ordinary.  This  John  Smith,  perhaps,  pi-epared  himself,  during 
his  missionary  training,  for  violence  from  half-naked  savages,  — 
for  mockery  in  an  unknown  tongue,  —  for  the  fire,  the  flint-knife, 
the  tomahawk,  and  every  possible  destitution  of  comfort  and  of 
intercourse ;  but  he  could   hardly  have  anticipated  persecution 
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and  heart-break  from  Christian  gentlemen,  and  offleiala  under  the 
British  government.  If  he  saw  dearly  the  scope  of  his  own 
case,  —  saw  tliat  he  was  not  the  less  a  martyr  for  his  judges 
being  British  officers,  the  curses  on  him  uttered  by  Christian 
tongues,  and  hia  bolts  tamed  by  Christian  hands,  he  might  sus- 
tain his  spirit  amidst  the  reeking  vapors  of  his  dungeon,  and  the 
dampH  of  death.  In  court,  he  had  been  silenced ;  but  bis  voice 
was  soon  to  he  heard  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  by  the  fire- 
sides in  Orkney  and  Scilly,  and  under  the  cane-roofe  in  India, 
aud  among  the  pine  barrens  of  Canada.  His  private  journal 
had  been  taken  from  his  locked  desk,  to  be  pored  over  by  malig- 
nant eyes  ■,  but  he  need  not,  therefore,  wish  that  he  had  never 
written  it.  Once  brought  to  light,  the  very  light  seemed  to 
catch  it  up,  and  to  present  it,  sun-ptinted,  before  all  eyes  that 
were  vigilant  for  human  liberties.  He  might  have  appeared  to 
himself  sunk  in  desolation,  and  squalor,  and  ignominious  misfor- 
tune, when  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  as  a  criminal  under  the 
semblance  of  the  forms  of  British  law  and  Christian  authority  ; 
and  he  might  not  have  felt  that  exhilaration  of  martyrdom  which 
would  have  thrilled  through  him  in  a  scene  outwardly  more  sav- 
age. But  not  the  leas  was  he  a  martyr ;  and  the  cause  was  not 
the  less  express  or  worthy,  because  the  heathens  with  whom  he 
had  to  do  bore  the  Christian  name.  The  true  issue  wiE  never 
be  forgotten,  —  "  the  issue  between  the  system  of  the  slave-law 
and  the  instruction  of  the  negroes."  It  was  understood  in  Eng- 
land as  by  a  universal  intuition :  by  the  whole  nation,  —  from 
the  King,  in  his  sumptuous  seclusion,  going  over  the  matter  with 
the  Premier,  to  the  little  child  on  its  mother's  knee,  hearing  its 
father  tell,  on  the  cottage-bench,  of  the  missionary's  negro  flock, 
his  unfair  trial,  and  his  dreary  lantern-burial.  It  needed  only  to 
be  biTJught  fairly  before  British  minds,  and  near  to  British  hearte, 
that  slaves  were  anywhere  denied  to  be  their  brethren  and  sis- 
ters,—  were  anywhere  deliberately  denied  their  birthright  of 
knowledge  and  religious  fellowship,  —  to  secure  the  overthrow  of 
slavery. 

From  this  time  the  doom  of  slaves  was  fixed,  and  known  to 
be  so ;  and  the  impotent  struggles  of  resistance  in  the  colonies 
served  no  other  purpose  so  efifectually  as  that  of  reminding  men 
of  Smith  the  missionary,  and  stimnlatiug  them  to  new  efforts  in 
the  cause  for  which  he  died. 

The  session  of  parliament  closed   on  the    ISth  of  July,  Uie 
royal  speech  being  delivered  by  commission,  owing  to  cioseof 
the  indisposition  of  the  King,     The  noticeable  point  ««»ioii- 
of  the  speech  is  its  tone  of  congratulation  on  the  abatement  of 
agricultural    distress,  and  on  the  high  prosperity  of   ( 
and  manufactures. 
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The  year  182i  opened  amidst  such  prosperity,  thal^  instead 
^^^  of  grumbling,  there  was  nothing  heaiii  of  among 

capitalists  of  every  order  but  anticipations  of  vast 
increase  of  wealth.  The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce  was  steadily  rising ;  and  wheat  was  at  62s.  on  the 
average  for  the  year.  The  price  of  bread  was  not  complMned 
of ;  for  almost  every  class  of  laborers  was  well  employed.  The 
cotton  niaiiufactm^  increased  largely ;  the  iron-masters  wei'e  in 
high  spirits ;  the  hardware  trade  was  brisk ;  and  the  woollen 
manufacturers  made  no  complaint.  In  the  exhilaration  of  the 
time,  men  were  disposed  to  make  haste  to  be  rich ;  and  the 
immense  spread  of  joint«tock  companies  became  a  joke  of  the 
time,  —  a  heavy  joke  enough  in  its  issue,  but  very  merry  at  the 
moment.  While  this  exhilaration  and  satisfaction  were  apparent 
on  the  surface  of  sodety,  and  there  was  even  in  its  depths  a 
sense  of  comfort:  and  hope  not  often  enjoyed  there,  some  things 
were  going  forward  in  by-places,  which  make  us  wonder  now 
how  men  could  have  been  satisfied  with  a  state  of  things  so 
obviously  needing  improvement  in  its  principle  and  in  many  of 
its  working^. 

There  were  strange  doings  by  night  in  the  creeks  and  hollow- 
ways  and  caves  of  the  soufliern  coast ;  and  a  remarkable  order 
of  passengers  by  day  in  the  packets  from  France.  Every  now 
and  then  a  fisherrann's  great  boots  were  found  to  be  stuffed  with 
French  lace,  gloves,  or  jewellery ;  or  a  lady's  petticoats  to  be 
quilted  all  througli  with  silk  stockings  and  lace.  Hei-e  and 
ttiere,  a  nice-looking  loaf  of  bread  was  found  to  have  a  carious 
kernel  of  lace  and  gloves ;  and  a  roil  of  sail-cloth  turned  out  to 
be  a  package  of  gay  lute-string.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  a 
hu^  body  of  men  would  work  for  hours  noiselessly  in  the  soft 
sands,  rolling  tubs  of  spirits,  and  carrying  bales  of  goods  in  the 
shadows  of  the  rocks,  and  thi'nugh  tunnels,  and  up  chasms,  under 
the  very  feet  of  the  preventive  patrol,  and  within  sound  of  the 
talk  of  the  sentries.  While  this  was  going  forward  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  the  smugglers  on  the  opposite  shore  were  engaged. 
with  mnch  more  labor,  risk,  and  expense,  in  introducing  English 
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woollens,  liy  a  vast  system  of  fraud  and  lying,  into  the  towns, 
past  a  series  of  custom-houses.  In  both  countries  there  was  an 
uti«r  dissoluteness  of  morals  connected  with  these  transactions. 
Cheating  and  lying  were  essential  to  the  whole  system  ;  drunk- 
enneaa  accompanied  it ;  contempt  for  all  law  grew  up  under  it ; 
honest  industry  perished  beneath  it;  and  it  was  crowned  ■with 
murder.  Little  children  who  lived  near  a  smuggling  haunt 
learned  eai'ly  to  be  sly,  and  to  say  anything  that  was  convenient 
Their  mothei-s  stole  down  to  the  sands  at  night  to  bring  up  light 
goods  which  they  might  hide  in  the  rafters  of  the  cottage,  and 
spread  temptingly  before  any  foolish  ladies  within  their  reach. 
Or,  if  they  did  not  themselves  meddle,  they  reproached  their 
husbands  for  working  at  the  plough  or  the  anvil  when  certain 
neighbors  could  mate  a  pocketful  of  money  in  a  night,  Aa  for 
the  men,  they  were  tapping  a  cask  of  spirits  when  their  work 
was  done  at  dawn,  and  passing  the  daylight  hours  in  a  drunken 
sleep,  in  some  hidden  place,  instead  of  being  at  hon^t  labor  in 
the  field  or  in  the  shop.  Then,  if  the  expected  boat  did  not 
come  in,  they  would  not  meet  for  nothing,  hut  go  poaching  in  the 
nearest  preserves.  When  detected,  winch  was  sure  to  happen 
pretty  otlen,  a  conflict  ensued ;  and  the  newspapers  of  the  time 
abound  in  notices  of  preventive  men  and  smugglers  shot. 

As  for  the  loss  and  financial  injury  to  the  nations  from  this 
state  of  things,  it  was  estimated  at  a  later  period  (1831),  when 
smuggling  had  much  declined,  that  the  amount  of  duties  evaded 
by  the  smuggling  of  French  goods  alone,  and  exclusive  of  the 
great  article  of  tobacco,  exceeded  800,000/.  a  year ;  ^  while  the 
value  of  British  goods  smu^led  into  France  by  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier alone  exceeded  2,000,000/.  All  this  demoralizing  trade  was 
taken  ont  of  the  very  substance  of  the  honest  trade  which  would 
have  been  carried  on  for  the  general  good,  if  our  commercial  sys- 
tem had  been  a  wise  one.  And  there  was,  besides,  an  enormous 
annual  outlay  for  the  sake  of  obviating  this  undermining  of  the 
revenue.  Tlie  preventive  service  and  the  coast  blockade  were  the 
expensive  apparatus  employed  for  this  end  ;  and  flfty-two  rev- 
enue cruisers  were  always  hovering  about  the  coasts.  The  coast 
blockade  consisted  of  1500  officers  and  seamen  of  the  navy  ;  and 
there  was  the  coast-guard  besides,  with  their  cottages  and  estab- 
lishments. In  1822  and  1823  the  number  of  captures  was  52 
vessels  and  385  boats  engaged  in  smu^ling.  The  cost  at  that 
time  amounted  to  between  fbnr  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  When  to  this  is  added  the  expense  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  coast-guard,  and  all  other  items,  the  total  annual  cost  of  pro- 
tecting the  revenue  may  be  estimated  at  not  much  below  a  mill- 
ion.    This  cost  is  independent  of  the  loss  to  the  revenue  from 
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the  evELsioti  of  the  legal  duties,  and  of  the  injury  to  lawful  eom- 
meree,  by  the  intervention  of  the  smuggler.  Amidst  the  general 
prosperity  there  was  something  wrong  here. 

Elsewhere,  there  was  trouble  of  another  kind.  Essictly  at  the 
time  when  work  was  pressing  most  to  be  done,  it  was  made  im- 
possible to  get  it  done  by  the  refusal  of  the  workmen.  The 
higher  the  prosperity,  the  higher  ran  the  disconffiuts  between 
masters  and  men,  and  among  the  different  ranks  of  workmen 
themselves.  The  strikes  at  this  time  were  of  a  particularly  for- 
midable chai'acter ;  and  so  were  the  mutual  violences  of  the  work- 
people. At  Macclesfield,  ^ere  was  a  serious  conflict  between 
the  soldiers  and  four  hundred  rioters,  part  of  a  body  of  six  thou- 
sand who  bad  risen  against  their  employers  on  a  question  of  time 
and  wages.  Near  Glasgow,  a  mob  of  weavers  assaulted  and  per- 
secuted a  family  of  their  own  cvafl:  for  working  for  an  obnoxious 
Hmster  ;  and  in  many  places  there  were  alarms  and  disorders,  — 
hanging  people  in  effigy,  throwing  vitriol,  and  even,  it  is  believed, 
the  commission  of  murder ;  while  the  bulk  of  the  workmen  in 
every  craft  were  under  an  insufferable  tyranny  from  the  domina- 
tion of  their  leaders,  and  the  employers  were  harassed  with  vain 
attempts  to  execute  orders  which  would  have  enriched  them  and 
their  men  together.  Here  a  public  edifice  was  left  imflnished 
till  the  best  weather  for  building  was  past ;  there,  in  the  dyer's 
office,  where  the  perfection  of  the  black  dye  depended  on  a  speedy 
use  of  a  favorable  stat«  of  the  atmosphere,  the  goods  were  left  in 
the  vats  exposed  to  the  air  for  days,  till  they  were  spoiled.  Else- 
where, the  weaver  who  was  willing  to  work  for  a  tweiilh  hour 
in  a  busy  lime,  for  increased  wages,  was  met  in  the  dark,  and 
told  that  he  would  be  murdered  if  he  worked  for  more  than  eleven 
hours  ;  and  another  found  his  clothes  burned  to  rags  with  vitriol, 
for  not  having  refused  to  work  for  an  impopular  master;  and 
some  disap})eared  altogether  —  departed  or  murdered.  There 
was  soniething  wroi^  here — that  such  troubles  should  exist 
amidst  the  general  prospeiity. 

The  new  men  ushered  in  by  a  new  time  took  these  mischiefs 
in  haad.  To  consider  the  last-mentioned  evils  first  —  great 
changes  were  made  this  year  in  the  laws  respecting  wages. 

The  Spitalfields  journeymen  were  now  well  employed,  and 
jg^i  gf  tbiey  were  as  careless  about  the  passage  of  the  bill  pro- 
SpSMeids  posed  the  preceding  year  as  they  had  then  been  alarmed. 
It  was  not  that  they  had  grown  wiser;  for  they  did 
not  yet  perceive  that  a  fixed  legal  rate  of  wages  must  have  the 
efi«ct  of  stopying  the  manufacture  in  unfavojable  seasons,  and  of 
precluding  their  employers  from  competing  with  those  of  Maccles- 
field and  Paisley,  and  other  places  where  labor  and  its  rewards 
were  left  free.     They  did  not  perceive  how  much  of  their  busi- 
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neaa  had  been  driven  out  of  Middlesex  by  their  Middleaex  priv- 
ileges ;  but  the  eleven  thousand  who  had  earnestly  petitioned 
against  change  the  year  before,  now  let  change  take  its  course. 
They  were  fully  employed  during  this  season  of  prosperity,  and 
supposed  it  would  be  always  so  j  so  they  said  nothing  against  the 
repeal  of  tbe  Spilalflelds  Act,  which  took  place  very  quietly  this 
session.  Lord  Lauderdale  introduced  the  matter  in  the  Upper 
House,  where  tlie  change  met  with  some  opposition.  In  the 
Lower,  no  discussion  took  place  at  alL  But  for  this  proceeding, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  silk  manufacture  in  Spitalflelds 
would  have  been  extinct  before  this  time. 

A  committee  of  the  House,  with  Mr.  Hume  for  its  chairman, 
repoi-fed  upon  the  laws  relating  to  artisans  and  machinery. 
Three  points  had  been  especiaUy  considered  by  this  committee  : 
the  state  of  the  combination  laws ;  the  question  of  pemiitting  or 
prohibiting  the  emigration  of  artisans  ;  and  that  of  permitting  or 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  machinery.  Of  these  three  points, 
the  last  was  left  to  stand  over  for  future  consideration.  The 
report  declared,  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  that  no  laws 
could  effectually  prevent  the  emigration  of  artisans  ; 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  a  S^S^^° 
valuable  order  of  men  by  denying  them  the  liberty  of 
travelling'  which  everybody  else  enjoyed,  and  interfering  to  pre- 
vent their  cari-ying  their  labor  to  the  best  mariiet;  and  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  many  valuable  artisiuia  who 
wished  to  return  home  remained  abroad  from  a  supposition  that 
they  were  liable  to  punishment  on  their  return.  The  total  repeal 
of  all  laws  affecting  the  freedom  of  travelling  of  artisans  was 
therefore  recommended.  The  recommendation  was  acted  upon, 
and  no  opposition  was  made  to  this  emancipation. 

The  third  point  was  a  very  serious  one :  the  consideration  of 
the  combination  laws.  The  committee  reported  their  comWEation 
conclusions,^  —  that  these  laws  were  instruments  of  i*™' 
oppression  in  the  hands  of  employers,  who  had  the  means  of  put^ 
ting  them  in  force  against  their  men,  while  no  case  was  known 
to  the  committee  of  an  employer  being  punished  under  them, 
even  in  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  conspiracy  againat  the  interests 
of  artisans.  The  report  i-eeommended  that  employers  and  their 
men  should  be  left  free,  by  a  repeal  of  these  laws,  to  manage 
their  intei'ests  in  their  own  way;  and  that  that  portion  of  the 
common  law  should  be  altered  which  treated  aa  a  conspiracy  a 
peaceable  meeting  of  mast<^rs  and  men.  In  the  next  session, 
Mr.  Hnakisson  explained,'  that  some  mistakes  had  been  made  in 
the  proceedings  which  followed  upon  this  report ;  that  the  bill 
founded  upon  the  report  had  been  fi-amed  and  passed  too  hastily 
>  Haneiird,  xi.  p.  813.       ^  Ibid.  p.  812.       =  Hoskisson'B  Speeches,  ii.  p.  36*. 
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and  witLout  due  legal  supervision.  The  bill  repealed  thirty  or 
forty  acta  of  parliament,  and  took  away  all  the  security  given  by 
the  common  law  against  the  oppression  and  Tiolence  which  might 
ensue  upon  combinations  to  regulate  labor  and  wages.  The  re- 
peal was,  indeed,  too  sweeping  and  unguarded.  The  act  was  no 
sooner  passed  than  monstrous  combinations  arose,  under  which 
industry  was  paralyzed,  and  dangerons  discontents  threatened  the 
peace  of  society.  From  August  to  January,  scarcely  a  stroke  of 
work  was  done  in  Glasgow  and  the  neighborhood.  The  turbu- 
lent compelled  the  timid  to  strike  when  they  would  fain  have 
gone  on  to  work  in  peace  ;  and  an  organization  was  formed  under 
which  masters  and  men  suffered  for  long  years  afterwards,  — the 
masters  most  in  prosperous  times,  and  the  men  in  adverse  sea- 
sons, —  but  both  parties  always  from  mutual  jealousy  and  a  con- 
stant sense  of  insecurity.  It  is  true  that  experience  must  teach 
in  lime,  and  that  men  must  learn  better  from  experience  than 
from  law,  the  injury  on  all  hands  when  employers  coerce  the  labor 
of  the  employed,  and  when  artisans  refuse  (o  Istior  for  capitalists, 
and  stand  idly  aloof  from  the  means  of  bread.  It  is  true  that 
experience  appears  to  have  taught  the  parties  concerned  some- 
thing of  this ;  for  strikes  are  not  now  anything  like  what  they 
were  at  tie  period  of  which  we  write.  But  at  that  time  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  control  the  existing  license.  Early  in  the 
session  of  1825,  Mr,  Huskisson  moved  for  a  committee  to  recon- 
sider the  action  of  parliament  on  the  subject ;  and  the  result  was 
that  the  act  of  1824  was  repealed,  and  another  substituted  for  it^ 
which  is  the  existing  law.  By  this  act,  combinations  of  masters 
and  workmen  to  settle  terms  about  ws^es  and  hours  of  labor  are 
made  legal ;  but  combiuations  for  controlling  employers  by  moral 
violence  were  again  put  under  the  operation  of  the  common  law. 
By  this  as  much  was  done  for  the  freedom  and  security  of  both 
parties  as  can  be  done  by  legislation,  which,  in  this  matter,  as 
in  all  others,  is  an  inferior  safeguard  to  that  of  personal  intelli- 
gence. 

Important  as  was  this  era  to  the  working-classes  on  account 
tnids  "^  '**  legislation  on  w^es,  it  was  yet  more  so  as 
inti'oducing  freedom  of  trade,  promotive  of  manulac- 
ture.  The  cotton  manufacture  had  been  allowed  a  fair  chance 
from  the  beginning  by  freedom  from  those  restrictions  wifh 
which  the  silk  and  woollen  trades  had  been  fettered.  In  the 
histoi-y  of  tlie  nation  the  year  1824  wiU  ever  be  memoi-able,  for 
the  sake  of  the  benefits  secured  to  the  manufacturing  classes  by 
the  new  man  of  the  new  time. 

These  manufactufmg  classes  were  at  this  pei-iod  holding  a 
higher  position  in  the  nation  than  they  had  ever  done  before. 
The  increase  of  numbers  was  not  equally  divided  between  the 
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agricultural  population  and  that  engaged  in  manufactures  and 
commerce.'  The  increase  of  agricnltural  families  was  only  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  in  the  twenty  years  from  1811 
to  1831,  while  that  of  laanufaeturing  and  tcading  families  was 
nearly  tbirty-one  and  a  half  per  cent  The  disproportion  had 
now  begun  which  was  to  go  cm  increasing  np  to  the  present  day, 
and  which  must,  as  most  persons  agree,  continue  to  increase  till 
agriculture  has  so  far  improved,  in  science  and  art,  as  to  create 
a  demand  for  labor  like  that  arising  from  freedom  and  consequent 
improvement  in  manufectures.  In  our  own  time,  we  seldom  see 
the  children  of  artisan  families  destined  to  agricultural  industry ; 
while  we  as  seldom  see  all  the  children  of  parents  engaged  in 
agricultui-e  employed  open  ihe  soil.  The  former  places  out  some 
of  his  sons  in  business,  while  his  daughters  marry  tradesmen ; 
and  the  fteld-laborer  is  glad  to  get  his  children  out  to  service 
iu  the  towns,  or  to  employment  in  factories.  The  agricultural 
portion  of  society  has,  for  many  years,  been  diminishing,  while 
the  other  departments  of  occupation  have  been  increasing  in  a 
constantly  augmenting  pi-oportion.  The  freedom  of  the  cotton 
trade,  in  contrast  with  the  restrictions  on  agricultui'C  which  went 
under  the  name  of  protection,  were,  no  doubt,  a  chief  cause  of 
the  shifting  of  the  balance  of  preponderance  prior  to  this  time ; 
and  now  the  silk  and  woollen  maniifiictores  were  to  be  allowed 
to  prosper,  after  the  same  method  as  the  cotton. 

In  the  year  1 685,  the  intolerant  King  of  France,  Louis  XIV., 
drove  many  thousands  of  his  best  subjects  out  of  his  , 

kingdom,  by  persecution  for  their  rehgious  faith.  It  is 
believed  that  not  less  than  50,000  came  to  England  ;  and  of  these 
many  were  skilled  in  silk-weaving.  These  Frenchmen  were  the 
original  Spitalfields  weavers.  When  they  arnved,  there  was  a 
free  trade  in  silks  with  all  countries  where  they  were  produced; 
hut  the  immigrants  obtained  laws  in  their  own  favor,  before  the 
century  was  out,  which  shut  out  all  foreign  silks  whatever.  In 
1719,  the  brothei-s  Lombo  set  up  a  silk-mill,  —  having  learned, 
at  great  risk  and  expense,  how  the  Italian  silk-mills  were  con- 
structed. The  money  they  expended  was  under  the  security  of 
the  heavy  duties  which  were  laid  upon  the  thrown  silk  imported 
from  Italy ;  and  when  they  had  been  repaid  and  rewarded  by 
parliament,  the  expense  of  the  establishment  of  silk-mills  in 
England  was  the  reason  always  brought  forward  ibr  continuing 
the  heavy  duties  on  foreign  thrown  silk,  when  any  one  pi-opoaed 
to  get  it  cheaper  from  Italy.  This  was  very  hurtful  to  the 
manufocture  in  England,  both  as  regarded  its  extension  and  the 
improvement  of  its  qusdity.  It  advanced  very  slowly  —  much 
more  slowly  than  was  natural  —  till  the  introduction  of  cotton 

1  Porter's  ProgceBB,  &c.,  ^  iii.  c.  9. 
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fabrics  into  general  wear,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  threw 
it  back  for  some  years.  In  1793,  four  thousand  looms  stood 
idle,'  which  had  given  employment  to  ten  thousand  persona 
seTen  years  before.  When  the  manufacture  revived,  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  rast  increase  in  the  production  of  silk  in 
India,  where  the  Company  had  introduced  the  Italian  method  of 
preparing  the  materia!.  The  price  per  pound  was  not  much 
lower  than  that  of  Italisui  silk,  exclusive  of  duty ;  but  in  Italy 
only  one  crop  of  raw  silk  was  produced  in  a  year,  while  in  India 
there  were  two  or  three.  This  abundance  tended  to  remove 
thc«e  restrictions  on  manufacture  which  arise  from  scarcity  of 
the  raw  material.  Before  1770,  only  100,000  pounds  of  silk 
were  imported,  whereas  in  1823  the  quantity  amounted  to 
1,200,000  pounds  of  a  much  better  quality.  At  that  time,  the 
value  of  the  silk  manufacture  was  estimated  at  ten  millions ;  and 
it  was  believed  to  support  about  400,000  persons.^  Yet  om' 
silks  were  higher  priced  than  those  of  France,  and  generally 
considered  not  so  good.  It  was  the  fashion  among  the  ladies  to 
prefer  French  silks ;  and  so  great  was  the  encouragement  given 
to  smuggling  through  this  fancy,  that  the  English  manufacturers 
found  it  answer  well  to  send  their  fabrics  to  sea,  to  have  them 
landed  as  smuggled  goods  ;  and  the  ladies  were  perfectly  happy, 
as  long  as  they  knew  nothing  of  the  device,  and  could  admire 
and  show  their  dresses  as  Lyon  raanufocture  —  so  far  superior 
to  anything  tiiat  could  be  produced  at  home  I  If  the  Fi-ench 
silks  were  then  really  superior  to  the  English,  while  cheaper,  the 
time  was  coming  when  tliey  would  be  neither  better  nor  cheaper ; 
for  the  day  was  at  hand  when  that  freedom  ol'  competition  was 
to  bo  allowed,  which  is  the  true  stimulus  to  improvement,  and 
when  the  reduction  of  duties  on  various  articles  used  in  the  silk 
manufacture  would  pennit  a  lowering  of  tlie  price  of  the  fabric. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Huskisson  came  into  ollice, 
the  principal  silk  manufacturers  in  and  around  London  presented 
a  petition  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  inanu- 
tacture,  which  enabled  Mr.  Huskisson  to  plead  '  that  "the  ti-ade 
had  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  removal  of  these  restrictions  ; 
and  he  was  confident  they  would  be  nearly  the  first  to  rejoice  at 
their  removal."  The  petitioners  declare  ^  that  "  this  important 
manufacture,  though  recently  considerably  extended,  is  still  de- 
pressed below  its  natural  level  by  laws  which  prevent  it  from 
attaining  that  d^ree  of  prosperity  which  under  more  favorable 
circumstances  it  would  acquire.  Taking  into  account  the  unlim' 
ited  supply  of  silk  with  which  we  might  be  furnished  from  our 

1  Edinburgh  Review,  xliii,  p.  7! 
s  Second  Report  of  Lords'  Con 
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East  India  possessions,  onr  indefinite  command  of  capital,  and 
the  UBvivalled  skill  and  industry  of  our  ajtisans,  your  petitioners 
hesitate  not  to  express  their  conviction  that,  by  judicions  ar- 
rangements, OUT  silk  manufacture  might  be  placed  in  a  condition 
ultimately  to  triumph  over  all  foreign  competition,  and  that  sili, 
like  cotton,  may  be  made  one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  the 
coonfry."  "While  some  few  of  the  multitude  engaged  m  the  silk 
manufacture  weie  ■wise  enough  to  wish  foi  freedom  m  both  di- 
rections, the  greater  numbei  were  uigent  foi  the  lepeal  of 
duties  on  the  mitenals  employed,  but  clamorous  agwnst  the 
importation  ot  manufictured  sJka,  and  against  any  ^reit  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  the  oi^anzine,  or  prepared  silk.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  for  the  minister  to  determine  his  course  among  the  various 
parties.  The  proprietors  of  silk-mills  remonstrated  against  the 
admission  of  foreign  oi^nziae ;  and  Mr.  Buxton  presented  "a 
petition  from  23,000  journeymen  silk-weavers  of  the  metropolis, 
praying  that  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  wrought 
sil^  might  not  be  removed,"  The  members  of  the  House  could 
with  difficulty  make  their  way  in  through  the  crowds  of  pale-faced 
operatives,  who  filled  all  the  passages,  and  who  watched  every 
countenance  with  the  wistfulness  of.  men  who  are  trying  to  read 
their  fate.  In  the  House,  the  galleries  were  filled  with  manufac- 
turers, who  occasionally  burst  info  loud  exclamations  of  joy  or 
dismay,  as  the  minister  gratified  or  disappointed  them.  At  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  speech,  however,  they  echoed  the 
cheers  of  the  House  by  a  loud  clapping:  a  token  of  satisfection 
which  was  thought  to  be  occasioned  by  tlie  least  wise  part  of  the 
proposed  measures  —  that  which  extended  the  existing  duty  on 
wrought  silks  over  the  next  two  years  and  a  quarter. 

The  duties  on  raw  silt  were  immediately  reduced  to  3d.  per 
pound  from  5s.  7Jrf.  on  alt  that  did  not  come  from  Bengal,  and 
4s.  on  all  that  did.  The  risk  was  thought  too  great  of  nlaking  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  the  duties  on  thrown  silk ;  and  they 
were  therefore  reduced  less  than  one  half — from  14s.  8>/.  to  7s. 
Qd,  per  pound.  The  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  for- 
eign silks  was  to  continue  up  to  July,  1826,  when  they  were  to 
be  admitted  at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.  By  this 
latter  provision  it  was  expected  that  time  would  he  given  for 
preparation  for  the  change,  and  for  smoothing  the  transition. 
But  it  was  found  so  injurious  in  its  working,  by  the  uncertainty, 
slackness  of  sales,  and  derangement  of  demand  that  it  caused, 
that  the  minister  avowed  this  to  be  the  one  great  error  of  his 
scheme,  and  men  of  business  learned  from  the  case  of  the  silk 
manufacturers  now,  that  for  less  mischief  is  done  hy  a  prompt 
than  a  lingering  change,  when  alterations  in  commercial  policy 
have  to  be  made.     Mr.  Huskisson  was  so  far  free  from  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  the  injuriooa  delay,  that  he  declared  ^  "  in  his  own 
opinion,  the  time  which  liad  been  granted  was  not  at  all  called 
for,  but  he  had  ceded  it  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties 
intCTested,  and  with  a  view  to  conciliate,  aa  much  as  possible, 
those  who  thought  their  interests  might  suffer  by  the  measure." 
It  ia  amusing  now  lo  see  one  reason  alleged  for  the  delay  of  the 
change,  "  We  hope  we  shall  have  time  to  get  out  of  the  trade 
befoi-e  the  storm  arrives."  '  As  for  the  poor  weavers,  who  could 
not  "  get  out  of  the  trade,"  their  tone  was  very  humble.  They 
"  thanked  the  House  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  °  for 
the  postponemeut  of  the  day  of  their  destruction  till  1826,  and 
prayed  that  it  might  be  further  postponed  till  1829.  The  bill 
passed  the  Commons  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  the  Lords  on 
the  21st  of  May.* 

And  what  happened,  when  this  day  of  destruction  arrived? 
The  poor  weavers  who  had  been,  from  their  first  a^regation  as 
&  body,  subject  to  periodical  famine,  when  the  hand  of  charity 
was  regularly  invoked  to  lead  them  back  from  death's  door,  — 
how  was  it  with  them  now,  when  they  were  awaiting  a  worse 
crisis  than  any  they  had  known  ?  What  a  blessed  relief  it  must 
have  been  to  these  thousands  who  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
nervous  apprehension  for  above  two  years,  to  find  their  manu- 
facture growing  brisker  from  month  to  month,  and  their  children 
better  fed  and  clothed  after  the  year  1826  than  they  had  been 
for  a  long  time  before !  In  the  year  1826  itself  there  was  de- 
pression ;  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  crash  of  the  banks  at 
that  time,  as  is  proved  by  the  steady  advance  which  took  place 
in  1827,  and  continued  till,  in  1829,  it  was  found  that  the  silk 
manufacture  was  then  twice  as  extensive  aa  in  1821,  1822,  and 
1823,  and  still  progressive.  Our  machinery  and  our  taste  im- 
proved, and  with  them  the  fabric  and  patterns  and  colors  of  our 
manufactured  silks,  till  it  was  clear  to  unprejudiced  eyes  that  the 
English  silks  had  become  superior  to  the  French.  In  tea  years 
from  the  passing  of  the  bill,  and  in  eight  years  from  the  admis- 
sion of  French  silks,  we  were  exporting  silk  goods  to  France,  to 
the  value  of  60,346?.  in  the  year.''  New  mills  were  erected,  and 
the  manufacture  spread  gradually  from  district  to  district,  caUing 
Coventdy  more  and  more  thousands  info  employment.  A  voice 
nmvers.  ^f  distress  was  still  heard  from  Coventry,  while  Lon- 
don, Manchester,  and  Paisley  were  relieved  and  satisfied.  This 
was  because  the  Coventry  people  liked  their  own  old  ways  better 
than  new  ones.  They  would  not  hear  of  power-looms,  except 
from  those  who  complained  of  powev-looma,  and  proposed  to  put 
them  down.  The  member  for  Coventry,  Mr.  Ellice,  pleaded 
1  Hsnsard,  s.  p.  870.  ^  Ibid,  p- 1921.  ^  ibid.  p.  1313. 
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their  cause  in  the  House  on  the  23d  of  February,  1826,  in  hia 
compassion  for  their  inability  to  compete  with  the  Swiss  and 
French  ribbon- weavers,  when  the  fabrics  of  the  latter  should  be 
introduced  in  July  of  the  same  year.  He  said :  ^  "  The  superi- 
ority of  the  French  and  Swiss  looms  has  been  ascertained  beyond 
all  doubt.  .  .  .  Much  lias  been  done  within  the  last  two  years  in 
introducing  improvements;  and  time  and  encouragement  are 
alone  wanting  to  give  confidence  for  further  application  of  capi- 
tal to  this  most  important  object.  One  workman  can  produce, 
with  the  improved  engine-loom  lately  adopted,  six  times  the 
quantity  of  ribbon  he  could  have  before  mannfectured  in  hia 
common  single-band  loom ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  consideration, 
and  one  eminently  deserving  the  serious  attention  of  the  House 
and  His  Majesty's  government,  that  fully  three  fourths  of  the 
looms  still  in  use  in  Coventry,  to  which  place  this  manufacture 
is  almost  entirely  confined,  are  of  an  inefficient  description,  and 
by  far  the  gi-eater  part  of  them  the  property,  and  it  ia  aadly  to 
be  feared  the  only  property,  of  the  operative  weavers  them- 
selves." 

These  last  considerations  are  very  sad ;  and  so  they  were  felt 
to  be  by  the  House  ;  but  when  it  was  proposed  to  decree  protec- 
tion to  the  Coventry  weavers  on  these  grounds,  the  House  decided 
against  it,  — by  a  vote  of  232  to  40  against  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  of  it.  It  was  clear  that,  instead  of  coun- 
tenancing a  preservation  of  the  antiquated  and  bad  methods  of 
weaving  ribbons  by  special  protection,  every  facility  should  be 
afforded  for  improving  the  manufacture  by  competition  with  the 
most  able  foreigners.  As  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  bring  back 
the  Swiss  and  French  workmen  to  the  use  of  expensive  methods 
and  to  prevent  their  command  of  the  markets  by  their  superior- 
ity, the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  emulate  that  superiority,  so 
as  to  meet  them  felrly  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  method 
has  completely  answered  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  silk 
manuiacture  ;  and  if  the  Coventiy  operatives  continued  to  sufier 
after  those  of  Macdesfleld  and  Manchester  had  begun  their  new 
career  of  prosperity,  it  was  not  from  the  removal  of  protection, 
under  which  they  had  sunk  to  their  impoverished  state,  but  to 
their  own  deficiency  of  knowledge  and  skill.  There  was  nothing 
in  their  isolated  case  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  minister 
when  he  said :  ^  "  Whether  in  a  public  station  or  in  retirement, 
my  greatest  happiness  will  be  to  feel  assured  that  the  power  and 
resources  of  this  country  have  been  increased  by  those  measures 
of  commercial  policy  which  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  submit  to 
parliament.  That  such  will  be  their  ultimate  result  is  my  firm 
and  conscientious  conviction."  Within  three  years  of  the  utter- 
I  Hansard,  Kiv.  p.  744.  ^  ibid,  p,  808. 
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ance  of  these  words,  it  was  proved  that  the  power  and  resources 
of  the  country  had  heeu  increased  hy  the  doubling  of  the  ailt 
manufacture,  and  al!  the  collateral  advantages  pertaining  to  such 
an  increase.  It  was  against  this  benefiictor  of  his  country,  and 
all  who  acted  upon  his  views,  that  a  member  of  the  House,  on 
that  same  night,  quoted,  in  his  horror  of  "  theory,"  the  saying 
of  Mr.  Burke,  that  "  a  perfect  metaphysician,  imbending  and 
hard-hearted,  exceeded  the  devil  in  point  of  malignity,  and  con- 
tempt for  the  welfare  of  mankind." '  This  is  a  striking  lesson  on 
the  operation  of  prejudice  —  a  subject  on  which  there  are  few  meu 
who  have  not  something  to  learn. 

The  case  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  received  a  similar 
boon  this  year,  was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  silk.  No 
neducdoB  ^^^y  ^^  ^™'"  '^''^  ^^  ^°°^  ^'^^  1803;  and  then  it 
otwdoi  amounted  to  little   more  than  ^d.  per  lb.     The  duty 

*'"^-  never  exceeded  Id.  per  lb.  till  1819,  when  Mr.  Vansit- 

tart  most  imprudently  increased  it  to  6rf.  per  lb.  The  trade  had 
not  been  prosperous  for  some  lime  before  ;  and  this  inci-ease  of 
duty  a^ravafed  the  mischief  suddenly  and  greatly.  The  decline 
in  the  export  of  woollens  in  the  very  first  year  alter  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  duty  was  not  less  than  one  fourth.  It  was  to  retrace 
the  steps  taken,  to  repair,  if  possible,  (he  mischief  done,  that  Mr. 
Huskisson  now,  after  five  years'  trial  of  the  augmented  du^,  re- 
verted to  the  former  plan.  Foreign  wool  imported  for  English 
consumption,  of  the  value  of  Is.  per  lb.  and  upwards,  was  to  pay 
a  duty  of  Id.  per  lb. ;  and  wool  of  an  inferior  quality  was  to  pay 
^.  per  lb.  The  novelty  of  the  scheme  was  that  English  wool- 
growers  were  now  permitted  to  export  wool,  on  payment  of  a 
duty  of  Id.  per  lb.* 

Before  this  time,  the  state  of  the  case  was  this.  The  agricul- 
turists would  have  liked  that  the  manufacturers  should  be  allowed 
to  have  no  wool  but  theirs ;  and  what  they  desired  was  a  high 
duty  on  the  wool  that  was  brought  in  while  they  themselves 
should  be  allowed  to  export  wool  freely  —  ^elbng  tt  abroad  or  at 
home,  wherever  they  could  get  the  bet  pnce  for  it.  This,  of 
course,  was  not  considered  a  reasonable  di>m^nd  The  manufac- 
turers, on  their  part,  wished  that  the  espottation  of  British  wool 
should  he  prohibited,  while  they  be^ed  for  i  liee  uuportation. 
In  behalf  of  this  free  importation  ihey  alleged  ind  w  ith  truth,  that 
British  wool  is  of  only  limited  use  by  itself  It  is  good  for  making 
carpets,  baizes,  flannels,  blankets,  and  other  coarse  fabrics ;  but 
it  will  not  make  fine  broadcloth,  unless  mised  with  foreign  wool. 
This  was  an  excellent  argument  for  the  free  introduction  of  for- 
eign wool !  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  desired  re- 
striction on  the  British  wool-grower.     "When  Mr.  Huskisson  pro- 

1  Haasard,  xiv.  p.  763.  ^  ibid,  s,  p,  329. 
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posed  to  relieve  both  classes  by  permiiting  wool  lo  come  in  and 
go  out  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  Id.  per  lb.  each  way,  he  was  as- 
sailed with  complaints  and  abuse  from  both  parties,  who  were 
more  alarmed  by  the  benefit  offei-ed  to  their  adversaries  —  as 
they  called  each  other  —  than  pleased  at  the  advantage  given  to 
themselves.  The  minister  had  further  to  sustain  the  abuse  of 
the  large  number  of  persons  who,  in  tlieir  horror  of  "  theory " 
and  "  abstract  notions,"  forgot  that  he  was  reverting  to  a  rate  of 
duty  which  had  existed  only  five  years  before.  However,  he 
knew  what  he  was  about.  He  knew  that  the  unimpeded  impor- 
tation of  foi-eign  wool  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  most  important  part  of  the  manufacture  in  England, 
which  cannot  proceed  without  it.  He  knew  that  the  importation 
would  sustain  the  price  of  British  wools  by  enabling  some  kinds 
to  he  profitably  worked  op,  which  oould  not  be  otherwise  used  to 
advantage.  He  was  well  aware  that  much  ground  had  been  lost 
in  foreign  markels  by  the  injurious  policy  of  the  preceding  five 
years,  by  which  the  price  of  wool  had  been  raised  at  home  and 
lowered  abroad,  thus  giving  lo  continental  manufacturers  a  great 
advantage  in  the  markets.  But  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  try 
whether  the  lost  ground  could  be  regained  ;  and  he  went  forward 
with  hie  project  through  all  the  clam.or. 

It  was,  indeed,  full  late  to  set  about  retracing  our  steps.  The 
foreigners  were  before  us  everywhere^  As  for  the  home  demand, 
cottons  were  now  lai^Iy  superseding  the  wooUen  fabrics,  which 
had  been  made  artificially  dear.  This  was  the  complaint  of  the 
manufacturers.  The  lowness  of  price  of  wool,  of  which  the 
growers  complained,  was  partly  owing  to  the  slackness  of  the  de- 
mand tor  woollen  goods  just  alluded  to,  —  partly  to  the  much  in- 
creased number  of  sheep  in  the  countiy,  and  the  greater  weight 
of  the  fleece,  —  and  partly  to  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  wool,  which  takes  place  when  sheep  are  managed  more  with 
a  view  lo  their  mutton  than  their  fleece.  Looking  at  these  con- 
siderations, and  remembering  that  the  exportation  of  wool  con- 
stantly declined  duiing  the  five  yeare  of  the  high  import-duty, 
it  is  clear  that  the  English  wool-grower  owed  no  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Vansittart,  and  no  grudge  to  Mr.  Huskisson.  The  latter 
gentleman  gave  the  ibllowing  account,  in  February  1826,  of  the 
result  of  his  experiment,  as  far  as  concerned  the  export  and  im- 
port of  wool :  — 

"  Instead  of  our  manufactures  being  ruined,^  —  instead  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  assurances  that  all  the  British  wool  would  be 
exported,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  our  raanufactui-ers,  and  that 
from  their  destruction  the  foreign  wool  would  no  longer  be  wanted 
in  this  country,  —  what  lias  been  the  real  effect  of  this  measuio  ? 
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Why,  that  since  the  removal  of  the  reatrictions  on  the  export  we 
haye  sent  abroad  the  aiDazing  qoaiitily  of  100,000  lbs.  weight 
of  British  wool ;  while,  of  foreis"  wool,  we  have  imported  no 
less  a  quantity  than  40,000,000  lbs.  weight.  This,  sir,  is  not  spec- 
ulation. It  is  practice  and  result  against  speculation.  We  re- 
moved the  restrictive  and  prohibitory  duties,  and  the  conse- 
quences were,  that  ive  exported,  comparatively,  none  of  native 
growth,  because  we  had  a  better  market  for  it  at  home."  The 
price  of  wool  continued  so  low,  however,  that  two  years  after 
this  a  committee,  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes.  These  have  been  evident  ia  the  course  of 
oar  narrative;  and  it  only  remains  to  show  what  were  the  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  woollens.  In  the  five  years  of  the  heavy 
iraport-dvty,*  the  average  annual  shipments  amounted  to  1,064,441 
pieces.  In  the  five  years  after  the  removal  of  the  restrictions, 
the  average  annual  shipment  was  1,338,239  pieces ;  and  in  the 
next  five  years  the  average  rose  to  1,505,993  pieces.  It  is  al- 
leged by  the  discontented  that  the  value  of  oar  exports  of  wool- 
lens has  not  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  and 
this  is  true.  But  it  must  be  remembered  how  fer  the  value  sank 
and  had  to  rise  again ;  and  also  that,  owing  to  the  lowered  price 
of  wool  —  the  grower  being  compensated  by  his  mutton  —  and 
the  economical  improvements  in  the  manufecture,  a  much  greater 
number  of  people  are  employed  in  the  process,  and  accommodated 
with  the  produce,  for  the  same  money-value  which  was  employed 
for  a  smaller  number  at  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy. 

There  was  this  year  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  coals  and 
rum,  and  a  repeal  of  the  duties  on  law  proceedings,  and  of  vari- 
ous bounties  which  were  useless,  and  therefore  injurious.  There 
RoaucHon  ^"^  ^*^  *  conversion  of  four  per  cent,  stock  into  three 
ofdnaeasnH  and  a  half,  which  procured  an  annual  saving  to  the 
boonties.  country  of  375,000i  The  effects  of  the  peace  upon 
the  purse  began  to  be  tan^ble.' 

Ad  important  enactment  of  this  session  was  one  which  es- 
Cnifinmitr     tablished  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  n 
Mia^Ms^      pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  a 
u"B.  pointed  by  the  crown,  weights  and 

settled  by  natural  standards,  while  the  old  denominations  were 
retained."  This  difficult  subject,  which  much  needed  attention, 
had  been  taken  in  hand  by  six  men  of  science,  appointed  as  a 
commission  in  1819,  who  issued  a  report  in  the  same  year.  The 
Commons'  committee  on  the  subject  in  1831,  considered  their  re- 
port ;  and  two  years  after,  a  BiU  for  the  regulation  of  Weights 
and  Measures  was  brought  in ;  but  it  was  not  carried  till  the  next 
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year.  There  was  reason  for  these  delays,  —  unportant  as  it  was, 
as  a  practical  matter,  affectiog  the  intoreals  of  the  whole  of  soci- 
ety, from  the  masters  of  science  to  the  humblest  purchaser  at  the 
village  shop,  that  measurements  und  weights  should  be  true  asd 
tmiform.  As  was  observed  by  Dr.  Kelly,  one  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  committee :  ^  "  Nature  seems  to  refuse  invariable  stand- 
ards ;  for,  as  science  advances,  difficulties  are  found  to  multiply, 
or,  at  least,  they  become  more  perceptible,  and  some  appear  insu- 
perable." Till  we  know  aO  about  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
effects  upon  the  pendulum  of  every  kind  of  attraction,  with  other 
partJcuWs  of  natural  knowledge  which  remain  to  be  ascertained, 
we  cannot  have  a  i)erfect  system  of  weights  and  raeasurea. 
Meantime,  scientific  men  are  busy,  all  over  the  civilized  world,  in 
making  researches ;  and  governments  must  do  the  best  they  can 
in  setting  up  improved  standards  in  the  footsteps  of  science,  as 
was  done  in  England  by  the  establishment  of  the  new  imperial 
measures  on  the  1st  rf  May,  1825.  It  is  one  of  the  beneficial 
results  of  peace  that  ihe  masters  of  science  can,  without  imped- 
iment, unite  in  their  processes  of  research,  and  compare  results 
as  they  are  obtained. 

The  session  of  1824  closed,  on  the  25th  of  June,  with  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  King  in  person.     It  was  a  cheerful  crnseof 
speech,  free  from  al!  regretful  allusions,  except  as  to  ^"s^™- 
the  disturbed  state  of  Ii-eland,  and  declaratory  of  peace  with  the 
world  abroad,  and  the  advancing  prosperity  of  every  interest  at 

'  Tenry  Cjclnp»(iia,  art.  Standard. 
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We  now  enter  upon  a  chapter  of  midern  li/iii^lish  history 
laMon  "lii'^li  the.  moralist  regards  lud  will  foi  a  century  to 
^^^^'  come  I'egai'd,  with  wonder  and  shame  It  shows  how 
childish  the  mind  of  a  nation  can  be  as  i.n'ies  ot  another  kiod 
show  how  brave  aad  noble  it  can  be  acrotding  to  the  appeal 
made  to  its  lower  or  its  high  faculties.  The  same  people  who 
had  been  ealm  and  courageous  when  their  national  existence  ap- 
peared to  be  in  peril,  magnammoua  and  disiaterested  when  the 
partition  of  European  territory  was  going  on  abroad  afler  the 
peace,  stanch  and  loyal  in  the  cause  of  a  persecuted  Queen,  and 
■well  principled  in  liberty  when  a  new  course  of  foreign  policy 
was  entered  upon,  were  now  to  prove  themselves  very  children 
under  the  temptation  of  sudden  prosperity,  amidst  extraordinary 
fecilities  for  gambling.  It  was  not  altogether  rapacity  which  in- 
Btigftted  the  follies  of  1824  and  1825.  Too  many  were  eager 
for  gain,  making  haste  to  be  rich ;  and  of  these  the  sharpers  of  8o- 
dety  made  an  easy  prey ;  but  with  many  more,  the  charm  was  in 
the  excitement  —  in  the  pleasure  of  sympathy  in  large  enterprises 
—  in  the  rousing  of  the  faculties  of  imagination  and  conception, 
when  their  fields  of  commerce  extended  over  the  pampas  and  the 
Andes,  and  beyond  the  furthest  seas,  and  among  the  ice-rocks  of 
the  poles.  When  the  gray-haired  merchant  grew  eloquent  by 
his  fireside  about  the  clefts  of  the  Coi-dillera,  where  tlie  precious 
metals  glitter  to  the  miner's  torch,  it  was  not  his  expected  gains 
alone  that  fired  his  eye  and  quickened  his  utterance,  but  tliat 
gratification  of  his  conceptive  faculty  to  which  his  ordinary  life 
had  ministered  but  too  litde.  When  the  professional  mau  perilled 
his  savings  to  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  he  gloried  in 
helping  on  a  mighty  work  ;  and  described,  like  a  poet,  the  pouring 
of  the  one  vast  ocean  into  the  other,  and  the  procession  of  the 
mejMhant-ships  of  the  world  riding  through  on  the  new-mado 
current.  And  so  with  the  aged  ladies  and  retired  servants,  who 
gave  from  their  pittance  of  property  and  income  whatever  they 
could  squeeze  out,  to  hold  shares  in  steam-ovens,  steam-laundries, 
or  milk-and-e^  companies.  They  had  their  visions  of  domestic 
comfort  and  luxury,  and  looked  joyfully  lor  the  time  when  the 
good  things  of  the  table  and  the  wardrobe  should  abound,  with 
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little  expense  of  toil.  Now  was  the  time  for  those  who  make 
their  market  of  the  unwary  to  come  forth  and  be  busy.  Needy 
speculators  and  scheming  attorneys,  and  gamblers  of  every  class, 
used  their  opportunity,  first  for  exciting  the  gambling  spirit 
everywhere  within  their  reach,  and  then,  for  introducing  them- 
selves into  a  society  where  at  other  times  they  could  have  ob- 
tained no  admittance.  They  knew  that  their  opportunity  was 
short ;  and  they  used  it  diligently.  Seasons  of  speculation  and 
reaction  may  be  observed  in  the  history  of  every  nation,  and  may 
be  expected  to  recur  till  nations  have  grown  much  wiser  than 
they  are  ;  but  such  a  spectacle  of  intoxication  and  collapse  as  is 
ofiered  by  the  years  1824-1826  will  haMly,  we  may  hope,  be 
equalled  again  in  England. 

Among  (he  records  of  the  lime,  we  have  the  following  picture 
of  tiie  state  of  society,  in  its  material  aspect,  amidst  which  the 
fever  of  speculation  arose :  — 

"The  increased  wealth  of  the  middle  classes  is  so  obvious,^ 
that  we  can  neither  walk  the  fields,  visit  the  shops,  nor  examine 
the  workshops  and  storehouses,  without  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  changes  which  a  few  years  have  pi-oduced.  We  see  the 
fields  better  cultivated,  the  bams  and  stack-yards  more  fully 
stored,  the  horses,  cows,  and  sheep  more  abundant  and  in  better 
condition,  and  all  the  implements  of  husbandry  improved  in  their 
order,  their  construction,  and  their  value.  In  the  cities,  towns, 
and  vill^^,  we  find  shops  more  numerous  and  better  in  their 
appearance,  and  the  several  goods  more  separated  irom  each 
other ;  a  division  that  is  the  infallible  token  of  increased  sales. 
We  see  the  aceumulatioa  of  wares  of  every  kind  adapted  to  the 
purses,  the  wants,  and  even  the  whims  of  every  description  of 
customers.  This  vast  increase  of  goods,  thus  universally  dis- 
persed, is  an  indication  and  exhibition  of  flourishing  circum- 
stances. It  may  be  traced  into  all  the  manufactories,  and  ob- 
served in  the  masses  of  raw  materials  in  each,  in  commodities  of 
every  kind  in  their  several  stages  of  preparation,  and  in  all  the 
anbdivisions  of  those  stages,  by  which  not  only  the  increase  of 
wealth  is  manifested,  but  the  modes  by  which  it  is  acquired  are 
practically  illustrated.  If  we  could  ascend  a  little  higher,  and 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  bankers  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  the 
provindal  towns,  small  as  well  b£  large,  we  should  find  that  the 
balances  of  money,  resting  with  them,  ready  to  embrace  favorable 
changes  in  the  price  of  any  commodity,  or  to  be  placed  at  interest 
as  beneficial  securities  present  themselves,  are  increased  to  an 
enormous  amount  This,  indeed,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
low  rate  of  interest  in  the  floating  public  securities,  from  the 
prices  of  the  funds,  from  the  avidity  with  which  every  project  for 

1  Quarterly  Eeview,  sxsii.  p.  189. 
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the  employment  of  capital  is  grasped  at,  and  from  the  general 
complaint,  almost  the  only  complaint  heard,  that  there  ia  now  no 
way  of  maiing  interest  of  money.  The  projects  for  constructing 
tunnels,  railroads,  canals,  or  bridges,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  are  embraced,  are  all  proofs  of  that  accumulation 
from  savings  which  the  intermediate  rants  of  society  have,  by 
patience  and  perseverance,  bei.'n  enabled  ta  form.  The  natural 
effect  of  this  advancement  in  possessions  has  been  an  advance  iu 
the  enjoymenta  which  those  possessions  can  administer ;  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  the  general  diffusion  of  those  gratifica- 
tions which  were  foi-merly  called  luxuries,  but  which,  from  their 
femiliarity,  we  now  describe  by  the  softened,  and  esdtisively 
English  term,  comforts.  This  is  manifested  in  our  houses,  in 
their  finishing,  in  their  decorations,  and  especially  in  the  numer- 
ous conveniences  with  which  they  are  stored.  The  merchants  of 
London  forty  or  fifty  years  since  lived  in  the  dark  lanes  in  which 
their  counting-houses  are  still  to  be  found,  ate  with  their  clerks 
a  hasty  meal  at  two  o'clock,  and  returned  to  the  desk  to  write 
their  letters,  by  which  they  were  often  occupied  till  midnight. 
The  shopkeepers  lived  behind  their  shops,  their  best  floor  was  let 
to  lodgers,  and  few  only  of  the  wealthier  of  them  could  afford  a 
reti-eat  from  the  bustle  aud  the  cares  of  the  dty  to  the  surround- 
ing villages  of  Islington,  Hackney,  or  Camberwell.  The  water- 
ing-places which  have  sprung  up  on  the  whole  coa^t  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  wei-e  then  unknown  to  those  classes  of  traders,  who  now, 
by  occasionally  resorting  to  them,  and  spending  there  a  part  of 
what  they  can  spare  from  their  annual  savings,  contribute  lai^ly 
to  maintiun  the  inhabitants  in  comfort  and  respectability.  If  we 
visit  the  country,  we  experience  the  same  pleasing  emotions  as 
are  comraonioated  on  tlie  contemplation  of  the  increased  enjoy- 
ments of  the  city.  We  do  not  see  indeed  among  the  farmers 
such  great  strides,  but  we  see  universal  advancement.  The  prof- 
its on  their  capitals  are  necessarily  lower,  and  their  growth  con-  ■ 
sequently  less  rapid ;  but  in  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  they,  too, 
have  made  considerable  progress.  Whilst  they  have  exchanged 
the  work  of  the  hands  for  that  of  the  head,  they  have  exchanged 
also  the  round  frock  of  the  ploughman  for  garments  more  suita- 
ble to  their  improved  condition.  Their  houses  are  more  commo- 
dious and  better  furnished ;  carpets,  china  plates,  and  glasses  are 
to  be  seen,  instead  of  stone  floors,  trenchers,  and  drinking-horns. 
Thdr  wives  and  daughters,  upon  whom  the  refinement  of  society 
mainly  depends,  are  generally  better  educated,  and  are  able  to 
attract  their  husliands  and  brothers  from  the  fairs  and  the  mar- 
kets at  an  earlier  hour,  and  with  less  frequent  breaches  of  the 
rules  of  sobriety,  than  were  practised  in  the  last  generation.  The 
country  inn  is  no  longer  superior  in  neatness  or  comfort  to  the 
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farmer's  own  house.  AmoDg  tlie  manufacturers,  we  see  some 
with  princely  yet  weU-merited  fortunes.  But  there  is  a  numer- 
ous class  ioferior  to  them,  who  have  amassed,  and  are  amassing, 
considerable  wealth,  and  dispensing  employment  to  thousands  of 
their  jworer  neighhors.  We  have  had  occasion  before  to  notice 
the  increased  population  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and 
several  other  places  which  have  been  the  scenes  of  their  opera- 
tions. Forty  years  ago,  we  were  well  acquainted  with  those 
places,  with  the  foMnnes  which  were  then  enjoyed,  and  the  habits 
then  prevailing.  On  recent  visits,  after  a  long  absence,  we  felt 
a  degree  of  astonishment  which  we  cannot  describe,  at  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place.  We  do  not  speak  of  tiie  numerous  in- 
dividuals, whose  fathers  or  grandfathers  had,  almost  within  recol- 
lection, hardly  emei^ed  from  the  condition  of  day-laborers,  and 
whom  we  now  found  the  owners  of  munificent  establishments  ; 
for  single  instances  prove  little  in  a  case  like  this  ;  but  we  allude 
to  the  immense  addition  to  the  buildings,  the  improvement  in 
their  construction,  and  the  general  advance  which  the  owners  had 
made  in  all  the  liberal  tastes  and  enjoyments  of  life." 

Such  was  the  buoyant  tone  of  the  time.  Such  was  the  record, 
much  of  which  was  to  merge  into  silent  dismay,  the  gazette,  and 
the  obituary. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1824,  gold  and  sUver  were  exported  to 
South  America  ;^  yet  nobody  appeared  to  observe  that  iDsporiation 
there  was  too  much  money  abroad.  In  June  and  July,  "f  b"W- 
there  was  a  decided  fall  in  the  exchanges  with  the  continent ;  yet 
no  one  seemed  to  take  the  alarm,  ^e  Bank  of  England  we4it 
on  increasing  its  issues  through  the  whole  of  1824,  ajid  for  three 
months  of  the  next  year ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  that  time, 
in  the  spring  of  1825,  that  even  sagacioos  men  of  business  began 
audibly  to  prophesy  the  evil  to  come.  At  that  time,  some  few 
declared  their  belief  that  a  terrible  revulsion  might  be  looked  for 
soon.  But  it  was  then  too  late.  Between  June,  1824,  and  Octo- 
ber, 1825,  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  coin  and  bullion  were 
exported ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  the  Bank  of 
England  was  still  putting  out  its  notes ;  and  the  provincial  banks 
issued  as  many  as  they  could,  till  the  country  was  deluged  with 
paper  money.  Many  a  man  set  up  for  a  btuiker  who  would,  at 
another  time,  have  as  soon  thought  of  setting  up  for  a  king. 
Lord  Liverpool  complained,  after  the  crisis,  of  the  system  which 
idlows  any  petty  tradesman,  any  cobbler,  or  cheese  monger,  to 
usurp  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  issue  money  without  check  or 
control.  There  was  a  perfect  mania  oi  competition  m  makiug 
paper  issues.  Many  of  the  country  bankers,  who  alteiwards 
faiied,  discounted  the  paper  that  was  bioughf  to  tliem  liy  the 

1  Edinburgh  Eeview,  sliv.  p.  93. 
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wildest  and  wickedest  speculators,  and  paid  a  large  c 

to  persons  who  undertook  to  promote  the  circulation  of  their 

notes. 

This  inordinate  supply  of  money  followed  upon  a  deficiency  of 
cun-ency  in  1821  and  1822;  in  which  latter  year  an  act  was 
passed  permitting  the  circulation  of  small  notes  beyond  the  date 
ori^aily  fixed.  This  extension  of  time  tempted  the  bankers  to 
increase  their  issues,  instead  of  providing  for  the  withdi-awal  of 
some  of  their  paper.  In  1825,  there  was  from  thirty  to  foi-ty  per 
cent,  more  paper  out  than  in  1833.  Just  at  that  tinie,  the  Bank 
of  England,  foOowed  by  other  banks,  lowered  the  rate  of  interest. 
Thus  there  was  money  in  abundance,  which  its  owners  did  not 
know  what  to  do  wilji.  The  rate  of  interest  was  low.  Prices 
had  been  so  low  for  two  years  that  they  were  sure  to  rise,  sud- 
denly and  vastly,  while  so  much  money  was  abroad ;  and  the 
opportunity  for  speculating  was  one  which  few  men  of  enterprise, 
engaged  ia  trade,  were  able  to  resist 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  rage  for  speculation  had  been 
j(4nt-si«k  confined  to  men  engaged  in  trade.  The  madness 
companieB.  spread  everywhere.  Retired  professional  men,  living 
on  their  acquired  fortunes,  ladies  deriving  all  their  income  from 
the  funds,  families  who  had  lent  their  money  on  mortgages, 
looked  at  the  low  interest  on  money  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the 
enormous  profits  made  by  speculation  on  tJic  other,  ajid  grew 
dissatisfied.  Hundi-eds  who  had  before  been  content  witli  their 
m.oderate  incomes,  and  had  blessed  God  that  their  lot  had  lain 
between  poverty  and  riches,  now  watched  with  jealousy  the  op- 
portunities of  their  neighbors ;  were  offended  if  shares  in  some 
joint-stock  company  were  not  offered  to  them,  or  sighed  if  obliged 
to  admit  that  they  were  not  rich  enough  to  pledge  themselves  to 
a  series  of  calls.  Some  who  went  on  in  their  ordinary  course, 
untouched  by  the  madness  of  the  time,  were  reproached  for  injus- 
tice to  their  families,  in  declining  to  help  themselves  from  the 
stores  of  wealth  which  were  poured  out  all  around.  These  were 
justifiied  in  the  end ;  but  they  suffered,  more  or  less,  with  the 
rest ;  for  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  suffering  can  never  be  con- 
fined to  those  who  err.  The  scheming  attorneys,  the  needy  spec- 
ulators, the  excitable  professional  men  and  ladies,  and  the  igno- 
rant small  capitalists  whom  they  led  asti-ay,  were  the  sinners ; 
but  many  an  honorable  and  sagacious  merclmnt,  who  saw  whither 
things  were  teniUng,  and  did  his  utmost  to  preserve  himself  and 
his  neighbors,  was  half  ruined,  or  wholly  ruined,  by  the  conse- 
quences of  other  people's  folly.  He,  like  others,  suffered  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  banks,  the  sudden  conti'action  of  the  cuirency,  and 
the  prodigious  depreciation  of  every  kind  of  stock. 

While  the  rate  of  interest  was  lowest,  the  possessors  of  capital 
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were  easily  tempted  to  invest  their  money  in  some  scheme  which 
should  yield  them  an  abundant  return.  While  the  rate  of  inter- 
est was  lowest,  men  were  tempted  to  borrow  larger  sums  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  ventured  on,  wherewith  to  carry  on 
their  speculations.  And,  again,  this  was  the  time  when  bankers 
were  willing  to  discount  hills  at  very  loHg  dates,  for  speculators 
to  huy  up  goods,  hold  them  hack  for  the  high  prices  expected  to 
eiisue,  and  thus  enhance  the  prices  jet  fttrther  by  creating  an 
iu^ificial  scardty.  At  the  very  time  when  even  reasonable  peo- 
ple were  discontented  with  Uie  low  infflrest  they  obtained  for 
their  money,  while  threatened  with  high  prices  to  come,  they  saw 
their  neighbors  making  fortunes  almost  in  a  day,  by  skilful  buy- 
ing and  selling  among  the  projects  afloat.  A  young  lady  whose 
brother  had  encouraged  her  to  take  a  share  of  100/.  in  some 
joint-stock  project,  might  pay  her  first  instalment  of  5L  with 
some  trembling,  and  wonder  when  the  next  call  would  come. 
But  if  her  brother  brought  her  liOl,  in  a  few  days,  with  the 
news  that  he  had  sold  out  for  her  while  the  premium  was  thus 
high,  would  she  sit  down  content  with  having  for  once  gained 
35t  by  her  5L?  Would  she  not  be  as  eager  to  invest  again  as 
the  managers  eould  be  that  she  should  ?  Thus  it  was  with  many 
thousands  of  ladies,  and  gentlemen  as  inexperienced  as  they. 
Some  selfish  wretches  knew  well  enough  what  must  happen,  and 
only  wanted  to  get  rich  before  the  crash  —  to  use  the  madness 
whUe  it  might  serve  their  turn.  The  greater  number  were 
seduced  into  the  gambling  game ;  but  all,  guilty,  thoughtless, 
and  innocent  together,  suffered  more  or  less  under  the  inevitable 
retribution. 

As  for  what  the  speculation  was  like,  it  can  hardly  be  recorded, 
even  at  this  day,  on  the  open  page  of  historj',  without  a  hlush. 
Be.sides  the  jomt-stock  companies  who  undertook  baking,  wash- 
ing, baths,  life-insurance,  brewing,  coal-portage,  wool-growing, 
and  the  like,  there  was  such  a  rage  for  steam-navigation,  canals, 
and  railroads,  that,  in  the  session  of  182o,-'  438  petitions  for  pri- 
vate bills  were  presented,  and  286  private  acts  were  passed. 
Part  of  the  retribution  of  the  national  folly  lay  in  the  decline  of 
the  cbaraeier  of  the  House  of  Commons,  too  many  of  whose 
members  acted,  in  regard  to  these  bills,  with  a  recklessness  which 
subjected  them  to  a  suspicion  that  fhey,  like  others,  had  foi^tten 
themselves,  and  had  sacrific«d  their  legislative  conscience  to  the 
interests  of  themselves  and  their  friends.  The  acknowledgment 
of  the  independence  of  some  of  the  South  American  States  at 
this  time  turned  the  stream  of  speculation  in  that  direction. 
Companies  were  formed  to  obtain  gold  and  silver  from  mountain 
tops  and  clefts,  where  there  were  no  workmen  or  tools  to  do  the 

1  Annual  Register,  1835,  p.  121. 
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wort,  no  fuel  for  the  fires,  and  no  roads  or  carriages  to  bring  away 
the  produce.  There  were  to  be  pearls  from  the  coast  of  Colum- 
bia; and  such  precious  articles  were  to  come  from  the  other 
hemisphere,  that  sober  persons  began  to  fear  too  great  a  change 
in  the  affairs  and  the  mind  of  the  English  people.  There  would 
be  so  much  gold  and  silver,  that,  after  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer bad  paid  off  the  natioual  debt,  the  value  of  money  in 
England  and  all  Europe  would  btf  essenlially  changed.  Gems 
and  pearls  were  to  abound  to  such  a  degree  that  the  jewels  of 
andeot  families  were  soon  to  be  shamed.  The  higher  orders 
began  to  look  about  them,  when  these  things  were  said ;  and, 
finding  that  the  middle  and  lower  classes  wei-e  to  become  very 
rich  iu  a  short  time,  they  too  rushed  into  the  scramble  for  the 
wealth  of  South  America.  It  is  on  record '  that  a  single  share  of 
the  Real  del  Monte  mine,  on  which  70^.  had  been  paid,  yielded 
2000  per  cent,  having  risen  speedily  to  a  premium  of  liOOL 
per  share. 

People  who  declined  the  grc«ser  kind  of  gambling  —  by  Stock 
Exchange  speculations  —  attached  themselves  to  the  idea  of 
growing  rich  by  trading  with  the  new  markets  opened  rai  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  At  Rio  Janeiro  more  Manchester 
goods  arrived  in  a  few  weeks  than  had  been  before  required  for 
twenty  years ;  and  merchandise  —  much  of  it  perishable  —  was 
left  exposed  on  the  beach,  among  thieves  and  under  variable 
weather,  till  the  over-crowded  warehouses  could  afford  room  for 
its  stowage.  It  is  positively  declared,  that  warming-pans  fl-om 
Birmingham  were  among  the  articles  exposed  under  the  burning 
sun  of  that  sky ;  and  that  skates  from  Sheffield  were  offered  for 
sale  to  a  people  who  had  never  heard  of  ice.  China  and  cut-glass 
were,  in  some  places,  pressed  upon  the  natives,  as  pi-eferable  to 
the  cocoa-nut  shells  and  cow-horns,  which  had  hitherto  been  their 
dishes  and  drinking-vessels.  A  work  of  the  time,^  written  by  a 
lively  observer  of  things  on  the  spot,  gives  an  idea  which  may  be 
exaggerated,  but  which  must  have  some  truth  in  it,  of  how  these 
South  American  projects  were  set  on  foot,  and  carried  out ;  — 

"  We  had  all  sorts  of  English  speculations  in  South  America, 
some  of  which  were  really  amusing.  Besides  many  brother  com- 
panies which  I  met  with  at  Buenos  Ayres,  I  found  a  .sister  asso- 
ciation of  milkm^ds.  It  had  suddenly  occurred  to  some  of  the 
younger  sous  of  John  Bull,  that,  as  there  were  a  number  of  beau- 
tifijl  cows  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Eio  de  Ja  Plata,  a  quantity 
of  good  pasture,  and  as  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  no  but- 
ter to  their  bread,  a  churning  company  would  answer  admirably ; 
and  before  the  idea  was  many  months  old,  a  cargo  of  Scotch 

'  Qnarter3y  Eeview,  xxxi.  p.  352. 
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milkmaids  were  lying  becalmed  under  the  line,  on  their  passage 
to  make  butter  at  Buenos  Ayres,"  When  arrived,  "  the  difficul- 
ties they  had  to  contend  with  were  very  great.  Instead  of  lean- 
ing their  heads  against  patient  domestic  animals,  they  were 
introduced  to  a  set  of  lawless,  wild  creatures,  who  looked  so  fierce 
that  no  young  woman  who  ever  sat  upon  a  three-legged  stool 
could  dare  to  approach,  mnch  less  to  milk  them.  But  the 
guachos  attacked  the  cows,  tied  their  legs  with  strips  of  hide,  and 
as  soon  as  they  became  quiet,  t)ie  shops  of  Buenos  Ayres  were 
literally  full  of  butter.  But  now  for  the  sad  moral  of  the  story. 
After  the  diflSculties  had  heen  all  conquered,  it  was  discovered, 
first,  that  the  butter  would  not  keep ;  and  secondly,  that,  somehow 
or  other,  the  guachos  and  natives  of  Buenos  Ayres  liked  oil  bet- 
ter ! "  This  gentleman  was  himself  a  victim  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  He  went  out  as  manager  of  one  of  the  mining  associa- 
tions ;  left  two  cargoes  of  English  and  Grerman  miners  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  rode  on  to  explore,  gallopiug  a  thousand  miles  here, 
and  twelve  hundred  miles  there,  in  search  of  a  fit  spot  to  which 
to  transport  his  miners.  He  foond,  as  others  did,  that  between 
fraud  and  folly,  there  was  no  hope,  and  there  had  never  been  any 
solid  ground  for  speculation  to  build  on.'  Some  of  the  Germans 
wished  to  remain  in  the  country ;  the  whole  of  the  rest,  English 
and  Germans,  returned  without  having  gone  into  the  interior  at 
all ;  and  the  company  was  dissolved,  with  a  loss  of  at  least 
50,000i,  These  are  mere  single  specimens  of  a  folly  and  rash- 
ness which  were  the  epidemic  of  the  time.  The  reaction  was 
not  long  in  coming. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1826,  the  Loi-d  ChanceUor  read  the  King's 
speech,  dismissing  the  parliament  for  the  session.  The  speech 
avowed  that  the  "  general  and  increasing  prosperity  on  which  his 
majesty  had  the  happiness  of  congratulating"  his  parliament  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  continued  "  to  pervade  every  part  of 
the  kingdom."'  Tet there  were  a  good  many  people  in  the  king- 
dom who  were  in  a  very  difierent  state  of  spirits  about  this  pros- 
perity fiwm  that  which  they  had  heen  in  at  the  opening  of  the 
session.  In  the  early  spring,  the  funds  had  begun  to 
decline ;  and  soon  the  prices  of  almost  all  commodities  '"™' 
were  lowered.  Cotton,  wine,  silk,  and  other  foreign  products 
came  into  the  market  in  such  vast  quantities,  that  it.  must  be 
long  before  they  could  be  sold  off;  and  their  prices  fell  incessMitly, 
both  from  the  superabundance,  and  from  the  eagerness  of  the 
holders  to  sell  No  returns  came  in  from  the  great  speculations 
in  foreign  countries :  no  gold  and  silver  from  the  Andes ;  no 
profits  from  the  butter  of  the  Pampas ;  no  tolls  from  the  canal 
which  visa  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  no  pearls  from  the 
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coast  of  Columbia,  Again,  a  multitude  of  traders  had  exhausted 
their  credit  in  obtaining  capital  which  they  had  looked  up  in  en- 
terprises extending  far  into  the  future ;  and  their  immediate  want 
of  money  was  pressing.  Without  it,  they  could  not  await  the 
release  of  the  capital  they  had  locked  up.  They  importuned  the 
bankera  for  further  advances;  but  the  bankers  were  as  much 
hampered  as  anybody  ;  they  had  been  tempted,  some  months  be- 
fore, by  the  abundance  of  money,  and  the  low  rate  of  interest,  to 
discount  bills  of  extremely  long  dates,  and  to  lend  accommodation 
on  securities  of  which  they  could  make  no  use,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  market.  Just  at  this  most  critical  time,  the  Bank  of 
England  began  to  draw  in.  Her  issu^  had  been  profuse  when 
money  was  too  plentifnl,  and  gold  was  rapidly  leaving  the  country. 
Now,  when  money  wse  wanted  in  abundance  to  rescue  commer- 
cial credit  on  all  hands,  she  began  to  be  stiff  about  discounting, 
and  to  contract  her  issues.  Panic  first,  and  then  despair,  were  the 
consequence.  Every  man  seemed  ready  to  seize  his  debtor  by 
the  throat,  and  say,  "  Pay  me  that  thou  owest."  The  hilarity 
and  openness  of  heart  and  hand  which  had  made  England  such  a 
sunny  place  a  year  ago,  were  gone  ;  and  instead,  there  was  now 
the  suspicion  with  which  every  man  regarded  his  debtor  and  his 
creditor ;  the  daily  dread  of  the  post ;  the  eager  glance  at  the 
gazette  ;  the  walkmg  out  to  await  the  mail ;  the  laying  down  of 
pony-carriage  and  new  footman  ;  the  giving  up  the  visit  to  the 
sea,  and  the  subscription  to  the  book-club  and  concert ;  and  even, 
too  often,  the  humbling  inquiry  of  servants,  whether  they  could 
wait  awhile  for  their  wages.  The  manufacturer  looked  round 
on  his  overloaded  shelves,  and  for  every  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  goods  now  reckoned  five  hundred.  The  widow  lady  and  her 
daughters,  who  had  paid  ready  money  all  their  lives,  now  found 
theiRseJves  without  income  for  lialf  a  year  tcgether,  and  conld 
not  enjoy  a  meal,  because  the  bulcher's  and  baker's  hill  was  run- 
ning on.  The  dying  man,  who  could  not  wait  for  better  days, 
altered  his  will  with  a  sigh,  lessening  his  children's  portions  by 
one  half  or  two  thirds.  Young  lovere,  who  were  to  have  had  a 
jocund  wedding  this  autumn,  looked  in  one  another's  faces,  and 
saw  that  it  must  not  be  thought  of  at  present  But  worse  was 
to  come. 

Here  and  there,  the  failure  of  a  commercial  house  was  an- 
nounced.  First,  the  f^lures  were  of  houses  which 
nobody  supposed  to  be  very  stable  ;  but  presently,  one 
firm  after  another  stopped  payment ;  one  known  to  possess  enor- 
mous landed  estates ;  another  to  be  the  proprietor  of  rich  mines  ; 
a  third  to  have  great  wealth,  fixed  or  afloat,  in  foreign  lands.  In 
these  cases,  the  same  story  was  always  told ;  that  it  was  merely 
a  temporary  embarrassment,  and  that  the  firms  possessed  prop- 
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erty  far  exceeding  in  value  their  entire  liabilities.  But  so  many 
of  these  embarrassments  occurred,  each  spreading  disorder  over 
its  own  range  of  influence,  that  it  presently  became  doubtful 
what  any  kind  of  property  was  really  worth,  for  any  practical 
pnrpose.  Then,  of  course,  came  the  turn  of  the  banks  —  the 
securities  they  held  for  their  vast  and  rash  advances  having  be- 
come, for  the  time,  little  better  than  waste-paper.  In  a  country 
town,  one  market-day,  the  aspect  of  the  market-place  was  very 
unlike  its  wont.  The  country  people  were  leaving  their  stalls, 
and  collecting  in  groups,  while  some  made  haste  to  pack  up  their 
produce,  and  put  to  their  horses,  and  hie  home  as  if  they  ex- 
pected to  be  robbed  if  they  stayed.  Here,  a  man  passed  with  a 
gloomy  face,  and  a  bank-note  clutched  in  his  hand;  there,  a 
woman  wrung  her  hands,  and  wept ;  and  an  actual  wail,  of  many 
voices,  was  heard  amidst  the  hubbub  of  the  place.  The  bank  of 
the  district  bad  stopped  payment.  The  hopeful  went  about  tell- 
ing all  they  met  that  it  was  only  for  a  time,  and  that  everybody 
would  be  paid  at  last ;  the  desponding  said  that  now  it  had  be- 
gun, there  was  no  saying  where  it  would  stop,  and  that  every- 
body would  be  ruined ;  and  neither  the  hopeful  nor  the  despond- 
ing could  suggest  anything  to  be  done.  Buying  and  selling  came 
almost  to  a  stand  ;  for  the  country  people  looked  at  every  kind 
of  bank-note  as  if  it  would  bum  their  fingers,  and  thought  they 
would  rather  go  home  than  sell  anything  at  all.  Before  going 
home,  however,  all  who  had  money  in  any  bank  ran  to  get  it 
out.  The  run  upon  the  banks  spread  from  district  to  district, 
and  very  soon  to  Ijondon,  Lombard  Street  was  flill  of  men  of 
business,  standing  about,  waiting  to  hear  the  disasters  of  the 
day ;  or  of  persons,  even  of  great  wealth,  who  were  hastening 
to  their  bankers,  to  draw  out  their  deposits.  It  was  a  time  which 
tried  the  faith,  and  courage,  and  generosity  of  the  rich.  Some 
did  not  trouble  their  bankers  by  any  kind  of  application ;  and 
some  few  drove  up  in  their  carriages,  and  earned  away  heavy 
bags  of  gold,  with  or  without  apparent  shame.  On  the  5th  of 
December,  the  news  spread  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  that  the 
banking-house  of  Sir  Peter  Pole  and  Company  had  stopped.' 
This  must  occasion  jnany  fiulm'es  in  the  provinces,  as  this  firm 
had  accoTinlfl  with  forty-four  country  banks.  The  fimds  ^^^^ 
went  down  immediately;  and  faster  still  nest  day, 
when  the  bank  of  Williams  and  Company  stopped.  From  this 
time,  the  crash  went  on  without  intermission,  till,  in  five  or  six 
weeks,  from  sixty  to  seventy  banks  had  stopped  payment. 

The  question  now  was,  how  to  get  money  to  go  on  with  from 
day  to  day:  a  question  which  involved  that  of  the  very  life  of 
the  working  classes  through  the  winter.     There  seemed  to  be 
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noUiing  before  millions  of  them  but  absolute  starvation,  unless 
commerce  could  be  set  agoing  again,  more  or  less.  If  they  could 
not  earn,  they  must  starve  ;  for  even  those  of  them  who  had 
some  i)roperty  could  not  sell.  The  pawnbrokers'  houses  iiere 
craaimed  fi'om  the  rafters  to  the  door-step,  till  they  would  not 
hold  one  article  moi-e ;  and  if  they  had,  the  pawnbrokers  had  no 
money,  any  more  than  other  people.  It  was  a  touching  thing  to 
those  who  bad  acqufuntanee  among  the  poor,  to  see,  that  winter, 
the  bride-housewife,  who  had  lately  looked  forward  to  a  marriage 
of  substantial  comfort,  polishing  up  her  new  ftirniture,  or  looking 
for  something  to  mend  in  her  own  or  her  husband's  new  clothes, 
while  tlie  faces  of  both  were  wan  with  hunger.  It  was  touching 
to  see  how  long  the  pride  of  the  decent  dressmaker,  and  the 
skilled  weaver  and  his  wife,  leaning  faint  against  their  idle  loom, 
stood  out  agmnst  the  charity  soup  and  loaf —  decla,ring,  even  till 
it  became  no  longer  true,  that  they  could  point  out  some  neigh- 
bore  who  would  be  glad  of  tickets,  but  that,  for  themselves,  they 
could  not  say  they  had  ever  wanted  bread.  These  things  were 
seen  and  heard  from  street  to  street  of  every  town,  throughout 
that  winter,  even  after  government  and  generous-hearted  capi- 
talists had  done  all  that  could  be  done  lo  slop  the  derangement 
of  the  national  affairs. 

On  the  failure  of  Pole  and  Co.'s  bank,  meetings  of  the  cabinet 
took  place,  and  went  on  with  unusual  frequency,  till  the  disorder 
isaueot  began  to  subside.  Ten  days  after  the  stoppage  of 
amaiinotea  Pole's  bank,  an  issue  was  made  of  one  and  two  pound 
and  coin.  bank -notcs  for  counlry  circulation ;  and  the  Mint  was 
set  to  work  to  coin  sovereigns  as  fast  as  its  machinery  would  go. 
For  above  a  week  the  coinage  amounted  to  150,000  sovereigns 
per  day.'  At  the  same  time,  the  most  influential  and  secure  men 
of  business  in  London  and  in  the  great  towns  held  meetings, 
where  they  adopted  resolutions  pointing  to  the  support  of  com- 
mercial credit.  This  show  of  confidence,  and  the  somewhat  in- 
creased supply  of  money,  raised  the  spirits  and  allayed  the  panic 
of  society  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  —  the  year  which  had 
opened  so  brilliantly  !  —  the  nation  began  to  think  it  might,  one 
way  or  another,  stru^le  through ;  resolving,  with  the  desperato 
earnestness  natural  at  such  crises,  if  it  once  got  out  of  this 
scrape,  never  to  fall  into  sueh  a  one  agton  ;  a  resolution  which, 
in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  an  individual  sinner,  lasted  only  till 
the  next  season  of  strong  temptation. 

The  first  days  of  the  new  year  were,  however,  dark  enough. 
Though  the  banks  no  longer  broke  by  the  half-dozen  a  day,  the 
crash  was  not  over.  Here  and  there,  one  which  had  struggled 
on,  and  hoped  to  get  through,  was  obliged  to  give  up  at  last ;  and 
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on  every  such  occasion,  there  was  a  spread  of  disti'csB  through, 
the  distinct.  Siill  ttere  was  no  employment  for  the  poor,  except 
Bttch  as  was  created  for  them ;  and  some  of  the  Lancashire 
operatives  rose,  to  destroy  the  machinery  which  they  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  glut  in  the  markets.  The  ^ip-owners 
charged  the  same  feet  upoa  the  relaxation  of  the  navigation 
laws,  and  clamored  accordingly.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
patience  and  fortitude  shown  by  the  most  suffering  parties  were 
a&  remarkable  as  the  rashness  aud  selfishness  of  the  speculators 
who  had  plunged  them  into  (heir  misery. 

It  was  the  business  of  parliament  to  see  what  it  cotdd,  and 
what  it  could  not,  do  in  sncb  cases  as  the  present ;  how  much  of 
the  mischief  was  occasioned  by  bad,  or  eoald  be  prevented  by 
good  laws ;  and  how  much  was  independent  of  le^slative  action 
altogether.  This  inquiry  was  recommended  in  the  King'a 
King's  speech,  delivered  by  commission  on  the  2d  of  Bi*e=i' 
February ;  and  both  Houses  began  to  debate  the  matter  at  once.' 

Some  few  members  of  each  House  were  eager  to  bring  for- 
ward their  favorite  topics,  in  connection  with  the  prevalent  dis- 
tress, which  was,  indeed,  large  enough  to  hang  every  political 
idea  upon ;  but  the  greater  number  were  anxious  to  hew  what  the 
ministers  had  to  say,  in  explanation  of  the  past,  and  proposal  for 
the  future.  Lord  Liverpool  stated  the  fact,*  that  the  issue  o£ 
paper  by  country  banks  was  more  than  double  in  1825  what  it 
had  been  in  1828.  During  the  years  1821,  1822,  and  182S,  the 
value  of  notes  stamped  for  country  bankers  had  been,  on  an 
average,  a  iittle  above  four  miUions.  In  1824  it  had  reached  six 
millions ;  and  in  1825  it  exceeded  eight  millions.  The  Bank  of 
England  was  at  the  same  time  augmenting  its  issues,  though  less 
remarkably.  It  was  now  to  be  proposed  by  government,  to  pro- 
hibit the  circulation  of  11.  and  21  notes,  after  a  certain  period  j 
and  next,  to  negotiate  with  the  Bank  of  England  for 
an  alteration  of  the  terms  of  its  privileges.  The  char-  mcnta  with 
ter  of  the  Bank  was  not  to  expire  till  1833 ;  but  it  ^J,^^ 
was  proposed  to  induce  the  direetore  to  establish 
brandi  hanks  in  the  commercial  centres  of  the  provinces,  and  to 
permit  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  private  banks,  whose 
firms  had  hitherto  not  been  permitted  fo  consist  of  more  than  six 
partners.  The  same  explanations  were  made  in  the  other  House 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  A  difRculty  occurred  at 
once  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  small  notes.  If  a  goppcefflion 
day  was  fixed  by  law,  a^er  which  no  more  small  notes  ofsmsii 
should  be  stamped,  there  was  evidence  in  the  hands  of 
government  to  show  tliat  such  an  amount  would  be  stamped  m 
the  interim  as  would  render  the  law  altogether  negatory.     The 
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government,  therefore,  stopped  the  stamping  process  immediate- 
ly, though  many  bankers  had  paid  for  their  licenses  to  issue 
notes  up  to  the  next  10th  of  October.  Of  course,  the  ministers 
were  called  to  account  for  this  high-handed  proceeding  —  this 
"  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power "  —  thia  "  violation  of  a 
statutory  gnaranty."  They  admitted  the  justice  of  these  de- 
scriptive t«rms ;  acknowledged  that  an  act  of  indemnity  might 
be  required,  and  pleaded,  in  their  defence,  the  urgent  necessity 
of  the  case.  After  a  little  complaint  and  remonstrance,  the  gov- 
ernment heard  no  more  of  the  matter,  —  the  state  of  the  com- 
mercial world  being  such  as  to  make  the  most  vigilant  pohticiana 
less  seropuloua  than  usual  about  "statutory  guaranties"  being 
strictly  observed.  It  was  a  qoestion  of  an  act  like  that  of  blow- 
ing up  a  private  house,  without  leave  asked,  to  stop  a  conflagra- 
tion. Anything  was  better  than  running  the  risk  of  a  deluge  of 
small-note  paper  in  the  year  to  come,  like  that  of  the  year  that 
was  gone.  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
explained^  that  in  1825  the  amount  of  small  country-note  paper 
bad  not  been  less  than  six  millions.  Since  the  crash,  it  had  been 
reduced  to  four  millions ;  the  vacancy  having  been  supplied  by 
coin  ;  and  now  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  iliat  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  replacing  the  other  four  millions  by  coin  ;  a 
measure  most  desirable  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  who, 
as  the  principal  holders  of  small  notes,  were  always  the  first  to 
suffer,  while  the  least  able  to  bear  the  suffering,  from  such  a  cri- 
sis as  bad  just  taken  place.  In  some  essential  points  of  the  dis- 
cussion, almost  all  the  members  of  both  Houses  agreed :  that  the 
present  question  was  in  fact  of  a  metallic  currency  at  all,  as  it 
was  invariably  found  that,  under  an  unrestricted  small-nole  car- 
rency,  gold  and  silver  were,  driven  out  of  circulation  by  an  equal 
amount  of  paper,  —  Lancashire,  where  no  small  notes  existed, 
being  the  only  part  of  the  country  which  had  hitherto  had  a 
metallic  dreulation  at  all ;  and  the  coin,  which  had  been  issued 
with  great  expense  and  trouble,  being  sent  back  to  London  by 
return  of  the  mail  which  had  carried  it  down ;  that  the  present 
was  the  time  for  the  restriction  to  be  made,  —  the  work  being,  as 
Mr.  Brougham  observed,  already  half  done  by  the  panic  and 
crash ;  and  that  the  present  was  the  moment,  for  another  I'eason 
—  the  severe  test  which  had  been  just  applied  to  the  stability  of 
the  country  banlsa  which  iiad  stood  the  shock,  and  which  could 
therefore  easily  stand  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  outstanding 
notes.  The  opposition,  led  by  Mr.  Baring,  numbered  only  39 
votes  against  222 ;  ^  and  when  the  opinion  of  the  majority  was 
thus  decisively  declared,  the  minority  abstained  from  further  ob- 
jection. 
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Some  needless  cliffii'ulty  arose,  from  the  impriident  conduct  of 
certain  of  the  country  hankers,  who  withdrew  tlieir  small  notes 
from  drciijation  too  hastily,  allowing  no  time  for  the  new  metallic 
currency  to  supply  their  place.  In  some  districts  this  created 
great  difficulty  about  carrying  on  the  smaller  transactions  of  com- 
merce. To  meet  it,  an  enactment  was  proposed,  and  passed  by  a 
lai'ge  majority,  by  which  the  Bank  of  England  was  enabled  to 
continue  stamping  small  notes  during  the  interval  tUl  the  10th  of 
October.'  This  liberty  did  not  affect  the  term  fixbd  for  the  cir- 
culation of  small  notes ;  and  the  enlarged  power  of  preparation 
of  notes  for  that  term  was  sure  not  to  be  abused  ;  for  the  Bank  of 
England  found  its  small-note  circulation  a  pure  inconvenience. 
The  purpoae  of  the  enactment  was  merely  to  enable  the  Bank  to 
furnish  a  small  currency  in  particular  districts,  where  it  might  be 
ui^ently  wanted  during  the  period  of  change,  when  the  country 
bankers  were  drawing  in  tlieir  ll.  and  21.  notes. 

One  of  the  strangest  arguments  brought  against  the  new  meas- 
ures was  by  Lord  Caniarvon  in  the  Upper  House.^  He  gravely 
ui^ed,  that  with  a  return  to  a  metallic  currency,  highwaymen 
would  again  come  out  upon  the  roads.  At  a  time  within  his  rec- 
ollection, before  the  common  use  of  small  notes,  "  a  friend  of  his 
had  been  robbed  on  the  highway ;  another  had  been  wounded  by 
a  shot  fired  at  him  by  a  footpad ;  and  a  third  had  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life,  by  seizing  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  which  the  robber 
had  thrust  into  his  cariiage,  and  wresting  it  out  of  his  hand." 
This  objection  was  easily  met  by  proofs  of  the  extent  of  thefts, 
even  on  the  high-road,  of  bank-notes ;  and  of  the  great  amount  of 
the  easy  crime  of  foi^ery.  Lord  Carnarvon  probably  derived  his 
plea  from  the  celebrated  ■'  Letters  of  Malachi  Malagrowther,"  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  chose  to  style  himseF.  In  these  letters,  which 
pleaded  against  the  abolition  of  the  small-note  currency  of  Scot- 
land, the  author  drew  pictures  of  the  pi'obable  robberies  of  bank- 
ers' chests  in  the  Highland  glens. 

The  prohibition  of  the  small-note  currency  was  not  made  to 
extend  to  Scotland.  The  banking  system  of  Scotland  gcotoh 
had  all  along  been  essentially  different  from  that  of  *™='°'- 
England.  Ite  ftrms  had  been  under  no  limitation  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  partners  ;  and  bankii^  was  carried  mi  by  large 
companies  of  capitalists,  under  a  system  which  admitted  the  com- 
mercial world  to  a  much  fuller  ^owledge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
banks  than  is  thought  of  in  England,  or  would  there  be  compatible 
with  tlie  practices  of  commerce.  Small  banking  firms  in  Scotland 
must,  therefore,  consist  of  men  known  to  be  wealthy  and  trnst- 
wortiiy ;  and  their  responsibility  in  issuing  small  notes  is  under- 
stood to  be  complete.  During  the  crash  of  1825  and  1826,  not 
1  Hansard,  xiv,  p.  Gil.  '  Ibid.  p.  1351. 
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a  single  Scotch  bank  failed ;  and  there  was,  evidently,  no  need 
to  interfere  with  a  system  which  worked  so  well  in  its  own  local- 
ity —  however  inapplicable  it  might  he  elsewhere. 

After  mcich  negotiation  between  the  government  and  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  further  changes  introduced  into  the  English  bajik- 
P  ^  ing  system  were  these.  The  Bank  established  branches 
sndjointy  in  many  of  the  large  trading  (owns  ;  a  measure  which 
stock  tanks,  jj^  proved  highly  useful.  Banking  firms  might  hence- 
forth include  any  number  of  partners,  except  within  sixty-five 
miles  of  London,  These  changes,  with  the  suppression  of  small 
notes,  would,  it  was  hoped,  obviate  much  of  the  danger  of  in- 
secure banking,  from  which  the  country  had  suffered  so  griev- 

As  for  the  relief  that  should  be  given  on  the  instant  to  the 
commercial  world,  the  ministers  were  unwilling  to  authorize  an 
issue  of  exchequer  bills,  because  they  thought  the  remedy  a  fal- 
lacious one  under  the  circumstances  ;  but  they  offered  fo  bear  the 
Bank  harmless  through  a  purchase  of  exchequer  bills  to  the 
amount  of  two  millions.  The  Bant  did  not  stir ;  nor  did  it  meet 
favorably  the  government  proposition  that  it  should  make  ad- 
vances on  deposits  of  goods.  But  affaire  pressed ;  times  were 
not  mending ;  the  merchants  of  Ijondon  and  the  large  provincial 
towns  were  gi-owing  desperate  ;  the  government  was  e^ed,  even 
in  parliament,  hard  and  cruel.  Something  must  be  done  to 
revive  confidence,  and  bring  out  the  hoarded  gold,  which  was 
above  everything  wanted.  It  was  no  longer  possible  (o  refuse 
what  the  general  opinion  required ;  and  before  February  was  out, 
the  Bank  had  agreed  ■*  to  make  advances  on  deposits  of  merchants' 
AdTMiMs  goocb.  A  great  pawning  transaction  was  entered 
on  gooiiB.  upon ;  the  advances  of  the  Bank  being  limited  to  three 
millions.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  business 
in  the  principal  trading  districts.  It  was  presently  found  that 
many  of  these  commissioners  would  have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
As  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  money  could  be  had,  it  appeared 
that  little  of  it  would  be  wanted.  The  restoration  of  credit  was 
the  thing  required.  On  the  strength  of  this  new  resource,  men 
of  high  commercial  character  began  fo  ti-ust  one  another.  The 
example  spread  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  alarm  subsided,  and  fair 
and  prudent  trading  began  to  i-evive. 

Good  as  were  the  consequences  of  this  arrangement,  the  gov- 
poBiUonof  emment  had  the  judgment  and  sympathy  of  the  best 
miBiaterB.  men  in  the  country  with  them  in  their  unwillingness 
to  have  recourse  to  it.  The  Prime  Minister  declared  in  bis 
place  his  serious  objection  to  inducing  mercbanlB  to  look  any- 
where for  aid  in  commercial  difficulties,  but  to  themselves  and 
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the  banka  of  the  country  ;  and  that  "  nothing  justified  the  inter- 
ferenee  of  the  government  ^  in  mercantile  embarrassmenta,  unless 
the  distress  was  occasioned  by  some  great  public  calamity  inflicted 
by  the  hand  of  God,  or  some  political  event  of  a  very  extraordi- 
nary nature."  Their  position  was  a  very  hard  oae  ;  one  so  hard 
that  it  must  be  hoped  that  no  government  may  ever  again  be 
made  to  suffer  in  like  manner  by  the  folly  and  cupidity  of  the 
society  they  have  to  govern.  First,  the  ministers  had  to  witness 
lai-ge  preparations  for  the  failure  of  their  own  wisest  policy ; 
prepai-ationa  with  which  they  had  no  right  or  power  to  interfere. 
Before  the  admisaiou  of  foreign  silks,  there  was  such  a  rage  for 
building  ailk-miUa,  each  costing  from  10,000/.  to  15,000i,  that 
many  of  them  stood  still  unroofed  at  the  close  of  the  panic  and 
cr^.'  In  1825,  the  population  of  Macclesfield  amounted  te 
about  20,000 ;  and  in  the  newspapers  of  February  of  that  year 
may  be  seen  advertisements  to  "  overseers,  guardians  of  the  poor, 
and  families  desirous  of  settling  in  Macclesfield.  Waated  imme- 
diately, from  four  to  five  thousand  persons,  from  seven  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  to  be  employed  in  the  throwing  and  manufacturing 
of  silk."  Again :  "  Wanted  to  be  built  immediately,  one  thou- 
sand houses."  This  was  only  a  single  example  of  those  specula- 
tions which,  to  use  Mr.  Canning's  words,'  "  at  the  time,  fixed  the 
public  gaze,  and  so  immediately  excited  their  appetency,  as  to 
cover  the  nation,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  states,  if  not  with  disgrace, 
at  least  with  ridicule.  The  most  wild  and  incoherent  schemes 
were  started ;  projects  which  sprang  with  the  dawn,  and  expired 
before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  in  whose  beams  they  glittered  for 
a  few  hours,  and  then  fell ;  a  puff  of  vapor  sent  them  soaring 
towards  ihe  skies ;  the  puncture  of  a  pin  brought  them  to  the 
earth."  In  the  midst  of  the  intoxication  the  government  uttered 
warnings,  strenuously  and  incessantly,  but  in  vain ;  and  because 
these  warnings  were  in  vain,  those  who  uttered  them  were  blamed 
for  not  having  put  forth  the  strong  hand  to  restrain  the  madness 
of  the  nation.  "1  really  do  not  know,  sir,"  declared  Mr.  Can- 
ning,* "  what  legislative  interference  could  possibly  efiect  in  sueh 
a  case.  I  do  not  know  how  a  measure  could  be  framed,  to  deal 
with  thoae  speculations  of  unreasoning  avarice,  which  would  not, 
at  the  same  time,  have  borne  ao  hard,  on  honest  industry  and 
rational  enterprise,  that  it  would  have  been  likely  to  do  more 
hann  than  good.  The  inordinate  appetite  for  gain,  if  left  to  il> 
sel^  could  not  fail  to  work  ite  own  cure,  through  its  own  certain 
disappointment."  And  then,  when  the  meteor  schemes  had  all 
exploded,  and  left  nothing  behind  but  darkness  and  stifling  odors, 
the  suflferers  who  refused  timely  warnings  would  have  it  that  llie 
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ministers  might  linake  the  sun  rise,  and  bring  wholesome  breezes 
if  they  would;  and  taxed  them  with  obstinacy  and  hard-hearted- 
ness.  If  they  would  issue  exchequer  bills,  or  do  this  and  that 
which  ncaie  but  a  despotic  government  would  think  of  doing,  all 
might  be  well  in  a  moment.  "  It  is  most  unfair,"  Siud  Mr.  Can- 
ning,^ "  to  infer  from  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  government 
to  adopt  any  particolar  remedy,  under  such  circumstaaces,  that 
there  exists,  therefore,  on  their  part,  an  insensibility  lo  the  extent 
or  natnre  of  the  existing  evil.  For  myself  and  for  my  colleagues, 
I  totally  disdain  to  answer  such  insinuations.  1  impute  to  no 
man  who  now  hears  me,  that  he  is  insensible  ;  but,  sir,  for  othera 
to  impute  it  to  those  upon  whom,  every  day  tmd  every  night,  care 
and  anxiety  are  brought  by  the  consideration  of  those  distresses, 
in  addition  to  the  common  sympathy  in  which  they  share  as  men, 
is  to  impute  to  them,  not  only  a  want  of  feeling,  but  a  want  of 
sense,  vi-hich  would  unfit  them,  not  merely  for  the  situations 
which  they  fill  in  the  government  of  the  country,  but  to  appear 
here,  in  the  midst  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  now  ad- 
dressing," 

Such  was  the  share  which  the  government  had  to  endure  of 
Snaeriugof  the  pain  of  the  crisis;  the  foreboding  —  fLe  heavy 
thopBTioi.  heart  in  a  time  of  delirious  joy;  the  haunting  care 
which  east  its  cold  shadow  by  day,  and  sat  on  the  pillow  at 
night ;  the  inability  to  ward  off  the  mischief,  and  the  discredit 
of  it  when  it  came;  the  strain  put  upon  their  principles;  and 
the  reproach  cast  upon  their  steadfastness,  —  such  was  their 
share  of  the  suffering  of  the  time.  But  if  they  suffered  more 
than  the  careless,  they  suffered  less  than  the  guilty.  There  were 
many  hundreds,  many  thousands  in  the  country  who  might  well 
envy  them  their  very  cares.  Perhaps  even  they,  with  all  their 
means  of  knowledge,  amidst  all  the  press  of  evil  tidings  which 
rushed  in  from  day  to  day,  could  not  be  so  well  aware  as  those  in 
an  humbler  station  of  the  worst  miseries  of  the  time.  They  had 
the  gazette  under  their  eyes,  and  the  clamor  of  the  commercial 
world  in  their  ears ;  they  had  before  them  the  diminishing  re- 
turns of  the  taxes,  and  the  increasing  returns  of  pauperism  ;  but 
they  were  saved  the  anguish  of  witnessing  the  individual  traits 
which  mcst  wring  the  heart  in  a  season  of  national  calamity.  It 
is  not  he  who  sees  from  afer  the  cloud  of  dust  from  an  earth- 
quake, and  who  faintly  hears  the  murmur  of  confused  sounds, 
and  who  knows  that  ao  many  churches,  and  so  many  dwellings, 
and  even  so  many  people,  have  perished,  that  can  feel  the  deepest 
horror  of  the  scene.  It  is  rather  he  who,  in  some  narrow  street, 
meets  the  spectacle  of  the  writhing  of  a  crushed  sufferer  here,  a 
childless  mother  there,  a  surviving  lover,  a  forlorn  infant  wiling 
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among  ruins  and  flames,  who  has  the  best  understanding  of  what 
has  befallen.  And  so  it  was  with  this  social  convulsion  in  England, 
There  are  some  now  of  the  most  comfortable  middle-class  order, 
who  cannot  think  of  that  year  without  bitter  pain.  They  saw 
many  parents  grow  white-haired  in  a  week's  time ;  lovers  parted 
on  the  eve  of  marriage ;  light-hearted  girls  sent  forth  from  the 
shelter  of  home,  to  learn  to  endure  the  destiny  of  the  governess 
or  the  sempstress ;  governesses,  too  old  for  a  new  station,  going 
actually  into  the  workhouse  ;  rural  gentry  quitting  their  lands  ; 
and  whole  families  relinquishing  every  prospect  in  life,  and  stand- 
ing as  bare  under  the  storm  as  Lear  tuid  his  strange  comrades 
on  the  heath.  They  saw  something  even  worse  tl^  all  this. 
They  saw  the  ties  of  family  honor  and  harmony  snapped  by  the 
strain  of  cupidity  first,  and  discontent  afterwards,  and  the  mem- 
bera  falling  off  from  one  another  as  enemies.  They  saw  the 
hope  of  the  innocent,  the  faith  of  the  pious,  the  charity  of  the 
generous,  the  integrity  of  the  trusted,  giving  way.  They  saw 
the  moat  guilty  rewarded,  and  the  most  virtuous  involved  as 
deeply  as  any  in  the  retribution.  But  it  would  be  an  endless 
task  to  adduce  the  sorrows  of  that  time ;  nor  can  their  issue  ever 
be  recognized.  After  a  weary  and  dreary  season  of  suspense, 
affairs  began  to  mend;  but  so  heavUy,  that  even  the  King's 
speech,,  which  is  understood  to  make  the  beat  of  everything  at  fill 
tunes,  declared,  in  the  next  November,*^  that  the  depression  had 
abated  more  slowly  than  His  Majesty  had  thought  himself  war- 
ranted in  Hnticipafing.  Still,  the  depression  did  pass  away.  Our 
ships  were  once  more  abroad  upon  the  sea ;  and  the  clack  of  the 
loom  and  the  roar  of  the  forge  were  again  heard  in  our  towns. 
But  the  heart-wounds  of  such  a  time  can  no  more  be  healed  than 
the  whitened  hair  can  resume  its  color.  The  impoverished  might 
grow  rich,  and  many  a  laden  mind  might  throw  off  its  caress 
but  the  estranged  could  not  be  reunited ;  the  dishonored  could 
not  be  reinstated ;  the  grave  could  not  give  back  the  broken- 
hearted, nor  prosperity  reassure  some  who  had  suffered  too  fear- 
fully. To  a  few  who  were  strong  enough,  this  adversity  may, 
like  other  disdpUne,  have  ministered  increased  strength  ;  "  to 
him  that  hath  much  shall  moi-e  be  given ;  "  but  the  strong  are 
everywhere  the  few  ;  and  in  this  case  their  bt  is  only  the  single 
ray  in  the  dark  place  — the  strong  tower  which  outstood  the 
earthquake. 

Men  are  wont  to  talk  glibly  of  commercial  crises  when  they  are 
past,  in  a  tone  quite  different  from  that  in  which  they  speak  of 
a  pestilence  or  a  iamine.  In  this  ease,  it  can  hardly  be  so  —  the 
calamity  was  so  fearful,  the  folly  so  humbling,  and  the  guilt  now 
so  clear.     There  is  a  ceitain  Scripture  text  about  the  temptations 
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and  deetrnction  of  those  "  that  would  be  rich,"  which  mtist  have 
hannted  many  a  man's  mind,  and  wrung  in  his  ears  like  a  jndi- 
cial  sentence,  after  the  season  of  passionate  cupidity  was  past  To 
the  move  disengaged  mind  of  the  guiltless  observer,  the  whole 
crisis  must  have  been  a  significant  text,  from  which  he  could 
ppeaeh  eloquently  the  great  truth,  how  little  governments  can  do 
for  the  welfare  of  nations,  in  the  absence  or  abeyance  of  individ- 
ual virtue  and  intelligence  ;  how  necessary  it  is  that  men  should 
mle  their  own  spirits,  before  they  can  enjoy  that  social  welfare 
which  a  wise  government  may  help  to  secure,  but  can  never  con- 
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The  history  of  1825  and  1826  lias  showH  us  the  state  of 
English  capitalista ;  the  rapacity  and  ignorance  of  some,  and  the 
consequent  sufferings  of  all.  How  was  it  with  the  laborers, 
among  whom  it  is  natural  to  look  for  a  worse  cupidity,  a  deeper 
ignorance,  and  a  fiercer  suffering  ? 

From  iha  lime  when  the  false  prosperity  of  the  country  began 
to  decline,  there  was  much  rioting.     The  first  impulse   ^^^^ 
of  snfferers  loo  ignorant  to  know  the  causes  of  their  ' 

suffering,  is  to  rebel  against  the  order  of  things  under  which 
their  misery  takes  place.  The  first  serious  riofing  was  at  Sun- 
derland, in  August,  1825,  just  alter  the  tide  of  pros-  stsniiaH> 
perity  was  seen  to  have  turned.  The  asaodalion  of  '™'ii 
seamen,  who  wei-e  not  on  good-terms  with  the  ship-owners,  saw 
a  collier  quietly  leaving  the  port,  manned  by  strangera,  and  went 
out  to  attack  the  vessel.  The  principal  ship-owiiers,  who  had 
been  sworn  in  as  special  constables,  put  off  aftor  them,  but  could 
make  little  resistance  against  overwhelming  numbers ;  the  rioters 
being  at  least  foar  hundred.  The  ship-owners,  and  all  the  ob- 
nosious  crew,  except  the  master  and  the  mate,  were  thrown  into 
the  sea,  whence  they  were  picked  up  in  no  condition  for  further 
fight.  A  party  of  dragoons  was  brought  up ;  the  Riot  Act  was 
read ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  that  where  the 
proceedings  of  the  rioters  had  collected  a  mob  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  Some  stones  were  thrown  from  the  midst  of  this 
mob,  who  had  not  beard  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act.  The  sol- 
diers fired,  and  five  persona  were  killed;  one  of  whom  was  a 
carpenter,  at  work  on  his  stage,  and  another  a  laborer,  returning 
from  the  field.  The  funeral  of  the  victims  was  solemn,  with 
banners  and  fl^s,  and  a  band  of  singers;'  and  for  mourners, 
twelve  hundred  seamen,  with  each  a  crape  round  the  leil  arm, 
walking  hand  in  hand,  two  and  two.  The  circumstances  had, 
however,  been  too  fatal  for  the  courage  of  the  men ;  and  they 
yielded  the  points  for  which  they  had  sS'uck. 

A  more  successftil  stand  against  authority  and  law  was  made 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  the  next  November,  when  the  isl-  in  the  isie 
and  was  kept  in  a  state  of  uproar  for  a  week,  by  tlie  "f  m»0' 
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resistance  of  the  poor  to  the  collection  of  the  tithe  of  potatoes  by 
the  proctors  of  the  bishop.  The  people  overturned  the  laden 
carts,  stood  guard  over  the  potatoes,  pursued  the  bishop's  proc- 
tors, rescued  such  of  their  own  body  as  were  apprehended,  defied 
the  constables,  evaded  the  magistrates  and  military,  and  obtfuned 
from  the  bishop,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  the  following  written  dec- 
laration, which  was  delivered  by  hia  lordship  himself  into  the 
hands  of  a  deputation  from  the  malcontents  : '  "  Whereas  it  has 
been  reported  by  evil-minded  persons,  that  a  tithe  of  potatoes 
will  be  taken  from  the  poor  tenants  of  this  island,  and  from  per- 
sona little  able  to  pay  the  same  — they  are  hereby  assured  that 
such  tithe  will  not  be  demanded  from  (hem,  either  this  year  or  at 
any  fixture  time."  These  poor  people  Deeded  only  the  assurance 
that  their  potatoes  should  not  be  taken  from  their  children  to  be 
given  to  (he  church  ;  and  the  bishop  saw  that  it  would  be  little  for 
the  advantage  of  religion  to  give  the  food  of  the  poor  to  the  church. 
So  there  was  grace  on  the  one  side,  and  cheering  on  the  other  ; 
and  the  affair  was  over  for  the  time. 

By  the  spring  of  the  nest  year,  1826,  there  was  such  fearful 
Biota  In  Ian-  suffering  among  the  poor  of  the  manufiicturing  dis- 
cashiie.  tricts,  that  no  one  could  wonder  much  at  the  spirit  of 
\iolence  which  broke  out  in  Lancashire.  The  people  i-ose  up 
against  the  power-looms,  which  they  believed  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  distress  ;  and  in  one  day,  every  power-loom  in  Blackbom, 
and  within  six  miles  of  it,  was  destroyed.*  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  the  rioters  took  the  utmost  care  not  to  injure  any  spinning 
machinery.  Time  was  when  the  hand-spinners  were  as  much  ex- 
asperated against  spinning-jennies  as  the  hand-loom  weavers  now 
were  against  power-looms.  They  had  discovered  the  value  of 
the  spinning  machinery  by  this  time,  but  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  they  should  ever  derive  any  benefit  from  weaving  machinery. 
It  was  a  mournful  spectacle  in  Lancashire,  that  week  in  AprU; 
the  mob  going  from  town  to  town,  irom  factory  to  factory 
snatching  their  food  from  bakers'  shops  and  public  -  houses 
throwing  stones  at  the  soldiers,  and  being  shot  down,  rather  than 
give  up  their  object,  believing  sincerely  that  their  very  lives  de- 
pended on  the  destmctioa  of  these  looms  ;  leaping  from  two-slory 
windows  to  escape  the  soldiery,  after  having  cut  up  eveiy  web, 
and  hewn  down  every  beam  and  stick  within;  striking  at  their 
pursuers  with  table-knives  made  into  pikes ;  with  scythes  and 
sledge-hammera ;  swimming  canals,  hiding  in  woods,  parading  the 
streets  of  towns,  to  the  number  of  10,000  at  a  time,  frightening 
the  night  with  cries  of  hunger,  and  yells  of  rage,  —  all  this  was  ter- 
rible ;  but  it  came  at  the  end  of  many  months  of  such  sore  distress 
as  rouses  the  fiercest  passions  of  men.     On  the  first  day,  three  per- 
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Bona  ■were  killed  by  the  soldiers  ;  on  another  day,  oine :  here,  it 
migbt  be  seen  that  wounded  men  were  carried  away  across  the 
fields  ;  there,  tUe  street  was  found,  when  emptied,  to  be  "  much 
stained  with  blood."  Here,  a  poor  creature  was  loading  his  rusty 
gun  with  marbles,  while  the  manufacturers  were  bringing  up  can- 
non to  plant  round  their  factories;  there,  haggard  men  were  set- 
ting buildings  on  fire,  and  snatching  buckets  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  have  supplied  water  to  the  engines.  Betiveun 
Monday  moining  and  Saturday  night,*  a  thousand  power-looms 
were  destroyed.  The  immediate  money-value  of  this  machinery 
was  30,000;. ;  but  it  had  a  greater  vdue  as  the  only  means  of 
bread  of  a  large  number  of  people  who  were  now  left  idle  and 
destitute. 

In  the  first  week  in  May,  the  Manchester  operatives  rose 
ag^n;  and  then  ihe  Bradford  wool -combers  and  Riots  in 
■weavers  met  to  consider  ^  "  the  present  unparalleled  ^orisshire ; 
distress  and  famishing  condition  of  the  operatives,"  and  could 
think  of  no  way  of  mending  it  but  by  breaking  windows.  There 
were  inquests  first,  and  trials  afterwards ;  but  no  relief.  In 
Lanarkshire,  the  noblemen,  magistracy,  and  gentry  of  the 
county,  assembled  to  consult  upon  the  wretched  and  lielpless 
state  of  the  Glasgow  operatives,  knew  no  better  than  to  throw 
the  blame  on  the  invention  of  machinery.'  In  Dublin,  the 
starving  silk-weavers  formed  in  procession,  to  exhibit  their  hun- 
ger in  the  streets.  Their  idea  of  a  remedy  was,  that  the  public 
subscription  raised  by  them  should  be  applied  in  the  purchase 
of  the  manufactui'ers'  stocks ;  and  thus,  when  the  shelves  were 
cleared,  they  thought  a  new  demand  must  at  once  ensue.  At 
Trowbridge,  the  people  were  dismayed  at  a  rise  in  g^  ttow- 
the  price  of  potatoes  in  May,*  and  would  have  it  that  ^*8*  • 
the  gardenei-s  and  greengrocers  were  hoarding  the  potatoes.  On 
market-day,  they  attacked  the  gardeners'  stalls  so  vigorously, 
that  by  eleven  o'clock  not  a  vegetable  was  left  in  the  place.  The 
frightened  butchers  removed  —  the  soldiers  came  —  window- 
breaking  went  on  all  night  —  a  prisoner  was  released  by  un- 
roofing the  prison,  and  two  more  were  sent  off  to  Salisbury  for 
trial  at  the  assizes.  At  Carlisle,  the  starving  weavers  ^^  Carlisle  - 
mobbed  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  city,  clamoring 
for  a  repeal  of  the  com  -  laws  and  radical  i-efonn ;  and  a  riot 
ensued,*  in  which  a  woman  standing  at  her  own  door,  with  a  key 
in  her  hand,  and  a  little  girl  in  the  street,  were  shot  througli  the 
head.  The  inquests  in  th^se  cases  were  not  ceremonies  tending 
.  to  tranquillizo  the  exasperated.  In  the  iron  dis-  in  siaftord- 
tricts  there   were  strikes  and  readings  of  the   Riot  ='""■ 
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Act,  and  a  scouring  of  the  country  by  soldiery.  In  Bethnal 
Green,  the  thieves  of  the  metropolis  congregated,  and  robbed 
everybody  in  the  name  of  the  distressed  weavers.  In  Norwich, 
Biota  io  the  unemployed  weavers,  who  vrould  not  take  work 
Nmwioh.  at  tiie  wages  which  the  manufactures  could  afFord, 
kept  watch  at  the  city  gates  for  goods  brought  in  from  the 
countiy.  They  destroyed  one  cart-load  in  the  street,  and  threw 
the  cart  into  the  river;  broke  the  mannfacturere'  vrindows; 
cooped  in  a  publie-houae  three  men  from  the  eomitry  who  had 
silk  canes  about  them ;  and  kept  the  magistracy  busy  and  alarmed 
for  some  weeks.  About  12,000  weavers  in  Norwich  were  then 
unemployed,  and  the  whole  city  in  a  state  of  depression,  the 
more  harassing  fl-om  its  contrast  with  the  activity  and  high  hope 
of  the  preceding  year. 

While  these  scenes  of  disorder  and  wretchedness  were  wit- 
nessed from  end  to  end  of  the  kingdom,  the  ministers  adhered 
to  the  principle  on  which  they  had  refused  to  issue  exchequer 
bills,  and  declined  to  purchase  popularity  by  the  offer  of  any  ap- 
parent aaaisfance,  while  convinced  that  they  could  afford  none 
that  was  real  and  efiectual.  They  were  confident  that  the  mis- 
chief must  work  its  own  cure,  and  could  not  be  cured  in  any 
other  way.  Tet,  something  might  be  done  (o  relieve  the  despair 
of  the  hungering,  who  saw  large  stores  of  wheat  laid  up  in  bond 
in  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  other  ports,  while  the  prospects  of  ihe 
harvest  were  very  doubtful,  and  Parliament  was  about  to  be 
dissolved ;  leaving  the  people  without  advocacy  to  the  care  of 
the  government  for  an  interval  of  months  before  the  new  par- 
liament could  assemble.  The  ministers  and  parliament  had 
agreed,  early  in  the  session,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  bring 
forward  the  whole  queslion  of  the  corn-laws  wliile  the  country 
was  in  a  slal«  of  high  excitement,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
LeMnB  oot  election.  But  it  was  thought  by  ministers  that  the 
bcmdd™™.  300,000  quartera  of  corn  in  bond  in  the  ports  ^  might 
be  let  Out  without  tampering  with  the  great  question,  and  with- 
out doing  any  appreciable  injury  to  the  agricultural  infflrest ; 
while  the  manufacturers  declared  that  even  the  small  imports  of 
foreign  corn  which  would  follow  upon  such  a  measure  would 
afford  just  the  stimulus  to  their  business  that  was  wanted.  They 
were  ready  to  resume  business  if  they  could  obtain  any  returns 
from  abroad  of  the  only  commodity  which  their  foreign  customers 
could  at  present  send  with  advantage.  It  was  decided,  after 
eager  and  protracted  discussions,  that  the  people  shoidd  have 
the  prospect  of  a  supply  of  food,  under  arrangements  which  met 
the  objections  of  both  the  parties  who  were  constantly  opposed 
to  each  other  on  all  branches  of  the  question  of  the  corn-!awB. 
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The  manufacturers  were  to  be  gratified  by  the  letting  out  of 
bond  of  the  300,000  quarters  already  in  the  poi-ts ;  opemngtbe 
and  the  agricultural  interest  obtained  the  point,  that  i™"- 
no  prices  and  amounts  of  duty  should  be  fixed  in  relation  to 
the  further  supply  of  500,000  quarters  which  the  ministei-s 
were  authorized  to  import,  if  necessary,  within  the  space  of 
two  months.  The  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  prip'js  and 
duties  was  thrown  wholly  upon  the  ministers  by  the  agricultn- 
rists,  lest  any  fixing  of  these  by  parliament  should  be  made  a  pre- 
cedent in  any  future  action  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  This 
period  of  two  months  was  short ;  and  the  amount  of  500,000 
quarters  was  less  than  half  of  the  largest  previous  importa- 
tion ;  so  that  the  arrangement  was  not  so  formidable  but  that 
the  landed  interest  were  brought  to  agree  to  it,  under  the  ex- 
treme pr^sure  of  the  times,  while  the  manufacturers  were 
thankful  for  even  this  slight  relaxation  of  the  laws  to  which  they 
were  willing  to  ascribe  almost  the  whole  of  their  distresses.  The 
opposition  to  both  bills  was  strong  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but 
the  Premier  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  them  in  view  of  a  possi- 
ble scarcity  of  food  during  the  i-ecess,*  following  upon  all  the 
recent  disasters  which  had  afflicted  the  country ;  and  at  last  both 
bills  passed  their  Lordships'  House  on  the  26th  of  May. 

The  object  of  the  ministers,  real  and  ayowed,  in  urging  these 
bills,  was  to  obtain  a  constitutional  permission  to  do  tliat  which 
they  might  otherwise  be  compelled  (o  do  without  authority,  and 
on  the  chance  of  procuring  indemnity  when  the  new  parliament 
should  meet.  They  foresaw  that  they  should  be  compelled  to 
open  the  porta,  dui'ing  the  recess,  whether  they  obtained  leave 
beforehand  or  not ;  and  of  course  they  were  extremely  anxious 
for  snch  authorization.  But,  after  all,  it  did  not  answer  their 
purpose.  The  hot  summer  of  1826  is  well  remembered.  It  was 
not  very  unfavorable  to  wheat,  of  which  there  was  AJirm  of 
about  an  average  crop.  But  the  barley  crop  was  far  3"»f"t*y. 
below  the  average ;  and  at  one  time  it  appeai-ed  as  if  there  ■ 
would  be  no  oats  or  pulse  at  ail.  Oats  are  generally  highest  in 
June,  when  the  preceding  year's  crop  is  coming  to  an  end.  This 
year,  oats  were  32s,  lid.  in  the  middle  of  June;''  and  the  price 
went  on  rising,  instead  of  falling,  though  July  and  August,  till, 
on  the  1st  of  September,  it  had  risen  to  30s.  There  w^  so 
little  grass,  that  the  cattle  were  fed  on  dry  fodder  on  the  richest 
meadow-lands  in  England,  which  were  brown  and  burnt  as  if  a 
fire  had  passed  over  them.  The  deer  in  noblemen's  parks  died 
of  drought ;  ponds  and  reservoirs  were  shrunk  to  muddy  pools ; 
hai'd-working  people  sat  up  aU  night  tt>  watch  the  springs  — 
some  to  carry  home  drink  to  their  children  —  others  to  have  a 
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commodity  of  coJd  water  fo  sell  in  the  morning.  In  some  high- 
lying  towns,  the  richest  people  made  presents  to  one  another  of 
liltl«  jtitchers  of  fresh  water;  and  the  consumption  of  beer  in- 
creased much  among  those  who  were  disgusted  with  the  warm 
and  stagnant  water  yielded  by  the  brooks  when  the  wella  were 
all  dry.  All  the  accounts  from  the  north  of  Europe  told  of  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  oafs  and  pulse,  like  that  at  home  ;  and  this 
increased  the  alaim.  By  the  1st  of  September,  the  importation 
price  was  passed ;  but  before  the  porta  could  be  opened,  the 
average  must  be  struck  of  the  price  above  the  importation 
price ;  and  the  first  averse  would  not  be  struck  till  the  15th  of 
November.  The  ministers  decided  not  to  wait  for  the  quarterly 
average,  hut  to  issue  an  order  in  council  at  once  for  the  admission 
of  oats,  rye,  beans,  and  pease.  What  was  in  bond  was  brought 
into  market  immediately  ;*  and  the  fresh  imports  were  subjected 
to  additional  duties,  to  be  confirmed  by  parliament  when  it 
should  meet.  Thus,  after  ail,  ministers  were  reduced  to  tbrestall 
the  action  of  parliament,  and  to  seek  an  act  of  indemnity  for 
themselves.  Such  a  necessity  was  not  without  its  good  results. 
It  tended,  like  every  perplexity  and  irregularity  of  the  kind,  to 
iKsgust  sensible  people  with  that  system  of  restriction  on  food 
which  was  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tion of  that  time. 

The  miserable  are  always  restless.  Hunger  roams  from  land  to 
laud,  as  pain  tosses  on  the  bed  it  cannot  leave.     The 

**"  ™'  famished  and  cold  cannot  sit  still  on  the  bare  ground 
while  there  is  life  within  them,  and  a  capacity  of  hope  which 
points  to  food  and  warmth  which  may  be  had  elsewhere.  The 
poor  Irish,  witli  their  wistful  looks  and  their  tatters,  are  poured 
out  upon  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland  every  year ;  and 
when  they  are  too  many  for  the  existing  work  and  food,  or  when 
the  work  and  food  fall  short  from  other  causes,  the  grave  and 
decent  poor  of  England  and  Scotland  wander  away  too,  shipping 
themselves  off  westwards,  or  to  our  furthest  settlements  in  the 
east.  The  subject  of  emigration  must,  sooner  or  later,  become 
one  of  interest  and  importance  to  every  civilized  stale ;  and 
soonest  to  an  insular  kingdom.  It  may  be  theoretically  a  ques- 
tion whether,  if  the  English  nation  had  been  altogether  wise  — 
had  assumed  the  conduct  of  its  own  civilization,  instead  of  being 
the  subject,  and  in  some  sense  the  victim,  of  ila  own  civilization 
—  the  time  would  have  yet  arrived  for  sending  abroad  any  of  its 
people.  It  may  be  a  question  whether,  if  we  were  all  wise  and 
all  of  one  mind  about  social  afeirs,  there  is  not  enough  for  every 
one  to  do  and  to  enjoy  on  his  native  soiL  This  is  a  theoretical 
question  now,  which  may  become  a  practical  one  any  day  ;  and 
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the  sooner  the  better.  But  it  has,  for  a  course  of  years  now, 
been  a  promiaent  question  how  beat  to  arrange  matters  for  the 
needy  among  our  people,  who  will  and  must  i-oara,  because  they 
have  no  food  for  their  little  ones,  and  no  home  for  their  own 
hearts.  The  restlessness  which  forces  upon  us  the  question  of 
emigratiou  is  of  course  greiitest  in  seasons  of  adveraity  ;  and  in 
the  adversity  of  the  year  1826  it  was  fierce  enough  to  originate 
what  mayprove  to  he  an  important  period  in  our  national  history. 

In  182o,'  it  was  announced  to  the  country  that  the  business 
of  the  colonial  office  had  so  increased  of  late  years,  coioniai 
that  it  had  become  necessary  to  have  an  additional  "^'■ 
Under-Secretary  of  State.  Mi.  B.  Wilmot  Horton  was  the  exist- 
ing Under-Secretary  ;  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Hay  was  now  appointed  in 
addition.  It  may  be  well  that  a  ftiture  time  should  see  what 
amount  of  business  was  apportioned  to  our  colonial  secretaries  in 
1835,  when  emigration,  in  the  modem  import  of  the  word,  first 
began  seriously  to  engage  the  attenlioo  of  sodety.  It  is  still 
our  way  to  approve  of  our  colonial  minister  as  we  approve  of 
ministers  for  home  offices,  on  account  of  his  general  character 
and  qualifications,  without  much  regard  to  his  capacity  for  a 
function  requiring  a  special  and  elaborate  training.  It  19  still 
our  way  to  permit  our  colonial  minister  to  go  out  and  come  ia  at 
short  intervals,  as  if  the  stability  of  the  administration  were  not 
of  the  highest  importance,  when  his  administration  extends  over 
various  and  distant  countries.  It  is  sliil  too  probable  that  a  co- 
lonial minister's  first  business  is  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  study, 
and  find  out  on  the  globe  where  the  territories  lie  which  he  has 
to  set  about  governing.  But  we  are  beginning  to  learn  bow 
absurd  it  is  to  expect  the  machinery  of  the  colonial  office  to  do 
the  necessary  work;  to  understand  the  growing  magnitude  of 
the  business  of  colonization,  and  to  be  prepared  for  a  reconstitu- 
tion  and  prodigious  enlargement  of  the  office  which  is  to  super- 
intend it  When  this  impending  change  is  made,  men  will  look 
back  with  astonishment  on  this  list,  furnished  in  1825,  of  the 
colonies  whose  affairs  at  head-quarters  had  to  be  managed  by 
Mr.  Wiimot  Horton  and  Mr.  Hay. 

Mr.  R.  Wilmot  Horton :  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Christopher, 
Nevis  and  Torfola,  Antigua  and  Monlserrat,  Dominica,  Grenada, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Esse- 
quibo,  Berbice,  Honduras,  Bahamas,  Bermuda,  Lower  Canada, 
Upper  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  Newfoundlmid.  Commission  of  Inquiry 
and  Criminal  Justice,  West  Indies  ;  and  Apprenticed  Africans. 

Mr.  Hay :  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Ionian  Isles,  Morocco,  Algiers, 

Tunis,  Tripoli,  Missions  to  the  Interior  of  Africa^  Sierra  Leone, 
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Gold  Coast,  Cape  of  Giood  Hope,  Heligoland,  New  South  Wales, 
Van  Diemen'a  Land,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  East  Indies.  Commis- 
BioD  of  Inquiry,  Cape,  Mauritius,  and  Ceyloa:  Sierra  Leone. 

The  work  of  assisting  emigraijon  was  henceforth  to  be  looked 
forward  to  hy  the  colonial  office  as  a  part  of  its  busine^.  Since 
1822,  government  had  given  occasional  aid  to  emigration  to 
Canada ;  and  now  it  heard  on  eveiy  side  of  expectations  irom 
individuals  and  societies  that  it  would  assist  in  conveying  the 
needy  to  new  fields  of  labor.  The  land-owners  of  a  Scotch 
county  applied  to  ministers  for  encouragement  to  their  poor  to 
emigrate  ;  and  the  working  men  formed  themselves  into  societies, 
in  many  parte  of  the  country,  whose  object  was  to  obtain  funds 
for  emigration  from  rich  neighbors  and  from  the  government. 
Government  was  compelled  to  deliberate  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. It  would  not  do  to  go  on  giving  sums  of  money  here  and 
there,  without  inquiring  what  was  done  with  it.  It  was  not  right 
to  continue  supplying  grants  without  knowing  how  the  former 
schemes  had  issued.  It  was  not  possible  to  keep  at  home  the 
poor  creatures,  rendered  desperate  by  want,  who  were  resolved 
to  try  their  fortunes  abroad ;  and  it  was  cruel  to  let  them  go 
wholly  unprepared  and  destitute.  It  became  known,  by  tins 
time,  how  piteous  was  the  lot  of  the  emigrant  when  he  found 
himself  among  the  snows  of  Canada,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
family  about  him  —  the  few  whom  hardship  and  fever  and  the 
miseries  of  the  voyage  had  spared  —  and  no  possessions  what^ 
ever  but  the  axe  on  his  shoulder  and  the  tatters  they  wore.  It 
became  known  how  the  Irish  who  flock  to  the  TJniled  States  are 
naturally  regarded  as  a  nuisance  in  their  poits  ;  and  how  they 
die  in  the  swamps,  dicing  canals  wjiicli  the  Americans  will  not 
work  at,  and  croucliing  in  shanties  which  no  Amei'ican  would 
enter  —  unless  it  were  the  missionary  and  the  priest.  Sodety 
had  not  yet  awakened  to  the  perception  of  what  emigration 
ought  to  be ;  had  not  yet  admitted  the  conception  of  a  small, 
complete  society,  I'emoved  with  all  needful  appliances  to  a  new 
scene  where  it  would  be  bound  tt^ether  as  at  home  by  its 
mutual  wants  and  aids  ;  by  its  capital  and  its  labor  ;  its  church, 
its  schools,  its  gradations  of  ranks  and  employments,  and  suffi- 
cient powers  of  self-government  Such  a  conception  as  this  had 
not  yet  entered  the  mind  of  the  government  or  of  the  nation  j 
but  all  were  aware  that  the  desperate  a:id  random  emigration  of 
the  time  was  bad,  and  must  give  place  to  something  better. 

On  the  14th  of  Mai-ch,  1826,  Mr.  R.  Wilmot  Horton  moved  ^ 

Binigiaiim.     "that  a  Select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 

eommittee.      the  expediency  of  encouraging  emigration  from  the 

United  Kuigdom."     He  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the  exper- 

1  Hansard,  xiv.  p.  13B0. 
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iments  of  the  years  1823  and  1825,  whea,  flrsf,  268  persons  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  to  Canada  at  the  expense  of  22i.  each  ;  and 
next,  2024  persons  followed  at  the  expense  of  201.  each.  It  had 
never  been  the  intention  of  government  to  go  on  making  grants 
for  the  removal  of  paupers  in  this  mode ;  but  it  was  thought  that 
the  issue  of  these  first  attempts  was  snf&ciently  favorable  tJi  in- 
dicate fui'ther  inquiry  and  consideration.  As  the  scheme  was 
advocated  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  successful  method  of 
removing  paupers,  it  was  opposed  as  an  expeiisive  and  fruitLess 
remedy  for  pauperism,  as  the  numbers  removed  could  never  per- 
ceptibly reduce  the  superabundance  of  labor  at  home.  The  wider 
considerations  of  the  benefits  of  caUing  new  regions  into  fertility, 
and  of  creating  new  markets,  and  thus  feeding  and  employing 
many  who  remained  behind ;  the  considerations  of  the  proper 
ages  of  those  who  were  to  go ;  of  their  mutual  apportionment  and 
cooperation  as  capitalists  and  laborers  ;  of  the  menus  of  making 
emigration  presently  self-supporting  and  expansive  —  these  points 
were  not  yet  discussed,  because  they  were  not  yet  thought  of. 
The  great  subject  which  was  soon  to  become  a  science  was  as 
yet  treated  superficially,  partially,  and  empirically.  But  a  begin- 
ning was  made.  The  committee  asked  for  was  appointed ;  and 
it  presented  its  report  and  evidence  before  the  dissolution  of  par- 
liament,^ with  a  recommendation  that  the  subject  should  be  pur- 
sued without  loss  of  time. 

It  was  a  disastrous  year,  this  year  1826 ;  but  if  we  have  seen 
what  miseries  marked  its  progress,  we  have  witnessed,  too,  the 
birth  of  a  great  redei;ming  blessing.  It  is  possible  that  from  the 
woes  and  the  terror  and  the  clamor  of  that  fearful  season  may 
have  sprung  the  fertilization  and  peopling  of  vast  new  regions 
abroad,  and  the  redemption  of  future  generations  at  home. 

1  Hansard,  xri.  p.  231. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


The  year  1825  was  marked  by  nothing  more  conspicuously 
oathoiio  thai)  by  a  great  change  in  the  aspect  and  conduct  of 
juestion,  ii^Q  CathoUc  question.  In  a  preceding  page  of  this 
History,  a  promise  was  given  of  a  brief  narmfjye  of  this  great 
question ;  and  here,  at  the  beginning  of  its  final  stage,  we  seem  to 
be  at  the  right  point  for  a  rapid  review  of  its  history. 

The  dilHcuhy  of  most  or  all  perilous  political  questions  lies  in 
the  relation  they  bear  to  the  long  distant  past ;  a  past  which  did 
not  involve  so<aal  principles  that  have  since  become  of  primary 
importance,  and  by  whose  rule  the  matter  must  be  finally  dis- 
posed of.  For  long  before  the  present  date,  there  had  been  an 
incessant  and  unmanageable  confusion,  in  the  general  mind  of 
the  anti-Catholic  party,  between  the  religious  and  political  mis- 
chiefe  of  admitting  the  Catholics  to  an  equality  of  civil  rights 
with  the  Protestants ;  and  this  confusion  iteelf  was  modem,  com- 
pared wiih  the  sufferings  of  the  Catholics.  This  was  because  the 
sufferings  of  the  Catholics  beg^i  in  an  age  when  there  was  uo 
distinction  between  dvil  and  religious  rights.  When  the  dis- 
tinction rose  into  recognition,  the  Romanists  were  actively  per- 
secuted, sometimes  on  the  religious,  and  sometimes  on  the  political 
ground  ;  and  when  the  persecution  became  negative,  and  there- 
fore confined  to  the  political  ground,  their  enemies  had  still  not 
arrived  at  any  clearness  of  thought,  or  any  common  agreement, 
as  (o  the  basis  of  their  opposition  to  the  (^tholic  claims.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  those  claims. 

The  Reformation  is,  of  course,  the  point  from  which  the  sepa- 
Reriowof  ^"-^  story  of  the  Catholic  body  must  date.  When 
tLequcs-  Henry  VIII.,  by  his  emissaries,  demolished  the  holy 
t*™  i  1535.  ajjrjjjg  of  gi,_  Kieraii,  and  turned  out  its  relics  into  the 
street,  and  burned  the  costly  crosier  of  St.  Patrick,  he  did  not 
persecute  the  Irish  Catholici  as  Irish,  but  as  Catholics  ;  but  his 
acts  had  the  immediate  effect  of  uniting  in  a  general  hostility  to 
England  the  chiefs  and  tribes  who  were  before  incessantly  at  feud 
with  each  other.  Nobody  then  thought  of  the  distinction  which 
grew  up  in  a  subsequent  age.  There  was  so  little  call  for  a 
religious  reformation  in  Ireland,  that  we  have  it  on  good  author- 
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ity  that  there  were  not  sixty  Protestants  in  the  island  when 
Elizabeth  became  Queen,  During  her  "vigorous  rule  "in  Ire- 
land, she  and  her  ministei-s  made  no  nice  distinctions  between  her 
functions  of  head  of  the  Chnrcli  and  head  of  the  State,  in  the 
penal  laws  decreed  agsunst  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  the  legalized 
force  by  which  she  pat  down  the  Irish  malcontents.  In  spite  of 
the  talk  of  the  reformed  reli^on  in  both  countries,  and  the  laws 
against  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  conflicting  par- 
ties were  evidently  full  of  political  matters,  and  not  of  religious. 
The  English  government  employed  Catholic  officials  in  the  most 
important  and  confidential  services  in  Ireland ;  even,  if  they  be- 
longed to  the  Pale,  in  repelling  the  Spanish  invasions  which  took 
place  on  account  of  her  anti-Catholic  laws  and  policy.  The  Cath- 
olics of  the  Pale  fought  against  those  out  of  the  Pale  ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  as  a  fierce  Catholic,  CSullivan,  tells  us,  "  the 
eyes  even  of  the  English  Irish  "  —  the  Catholics  of  the  Pale  — 
"  were  opened,  and  they  cursed  their  former  folly  for  helping  the 
heretic"  Elizabeth's  wars  were  waged  against  the  chi^  of 
savages ;  chiefs  whose  tribes  knew  nothing  of  tillage,  of  homes, 
of  property,  or  comforts  ;  who,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  island, 
went  almost  unclothed,  and  lay  down  round  fires  to  sleep  on  the 
ground.  These  chiefs  had  lands  to  he  robbed  of.  "  There  will 
be  lancb  for  those  who  want,"  said  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  way  of 
stirring  up  her  officials,  when  tliere  were  tidings  that  O'Neal  was 
about  to  rise ;  and  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  exactly  the 
same  —  the  whole  course  of  her  conquest  of  the  rebels,  whatever 
had  been  their  religion,  of  all  that  existed,  from  pole  to  pole. 
Meantime,  her  Protestant  Church  of  sixty  members  did  not 
expand  to  her  wish,  though  she  gave  bounties  to  it,  and  proscribed 
its  enemies.  When  it  did  expand,  it  was  not  from  conversions 
in  Ireland,  but  by  the  accession  of  the  colonists  of  her  successor, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell. 

The  confusion  which  arose  after  the  incursion  of  these  new 
dwellers  gave  rise  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  by  which  ,.„ 
7,800,000  acres  of  land  were  transferred  from  Irish 
Catholic  to  English  Protestant  proprietora.  At  the  first  possible 
moment  —  that  is,  during  the  brief  season  when  James  H.  held 
up  his  head  in  Ireland  —  the  native  Parliament,  in  which  only 
six  Protestants  sal,  repealed  the  Act  of  Settlement,  against  the 
will  of  the  King.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  presently  overthrew 
whatever  had  been  done  ;  and  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that 
the  popery  laws  which  succeeded  were  excessively  severe. 
Though  they  said  a  great  deal  about  religious  error,  they  were 
imposed  in  dread  of  a  political  foe,  whose  physical  force  was  truly 
formidable.  "The  Protestant  ascendency  of  Ireland,"  says  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review  "  of  Sir  J.  Throckmorton's  work  on  the  Catb- 
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olic  question,*  "  cared  very  little  about  purgatoiy  and  tlie  seven 
sacramenta.  They  acted  upon  prindplea  simply  political ;  and 
their  severity  was  not  derived  from  polemical  rancor,  but  from 
the  two  great  springs  of  bitterness,  which  turn  the  milk  of  hu- 
man nature  into  gall,  —  revenge  and  fear.  They  knew  what  the 
vanquit;hed  had  done  in  the  hour  of  success  ;  they  looked  at  their 
numbers  with  dread,  and  sought  to  strengthen  the  barriers  of  law 
against  the  rude  arm  of  physical  power.  The  system  of  the 
popery  laws,  indeed,  in  Ireland,  must  be  looked  at  as  a  whole. 
In  their  present  state  (1806)  they  are  folly,  caprice,  feeble  and 
petulant  tyranny.  As  they  stood  originally,  they  were  vigorous 
and  consistent ;  the  firm,  well-riveted  fetters  of  conquest,  locking 
into  one  another,  and  stretching  down  the  captive  giant  to  the  floor."" 
More  forfeitures  ensued  as  soon  as  King  William  had  driven 
-o,,  out  his  enemy.     The  estates  transfeiTed  on  this  occa- 

sion are  declared  to  have  covered  1,060,793  acres. 
The  one  circumstance  which  softened  their  political  adversity  to 
the  Irish  was  that,  by  the  Treaty  of  Lim.erick,  framed  when  the 
straggle  was  over,  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli^n  was  secured 
to  them  for  the  future,  on  the  strength  of  the  King's  guarantee 
for  himself,  his  heirs,  and  successora,  as  far  aa  in  him  lay.  By 
the  words  of  the  treaty  it  was  expressly  declared,  that  "  the 
Roman  Catholics  should  enjoy  such  privileges  in  tlie  exercise  of 
tiieir  religion  as  are  conastent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland,  or  aa 
they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  Charies  IL  ;  and  their  majesties, 
as  soon  as  they  can  summon  a  parliament  in  this  kingdom,  will 
endeavor  to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such  further  secu- 
rity in  tliat  particular  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  disturbance 
on  account  of  their  religion."  These  articles,  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal,  were  signed  by  the 
English  general  on  the  Sd  of  October,  1691 ;  and  for  three  weeks 
the  Irish  Romanists  were  hopeful  and  happy.  But  it  was  only 
for  three  weeks ;  and  then  followed  a  season  of  oppression  so  cruel 
as  to  provoke  the  question  how  it  could  have  been  borne,  in  an 
age  of  the  world  so  advanced.  Of  the  English  government  of 
that  time,  Burke  says  :  "  The  severe  and  jealous  policy  of  a 
conqueror  in  the  crude  settlement  of  his  new  acquisition,  was 
strangely  made  a  permanent  rule  for  its  ftiture  government" 
And  of  the  oppressed  party.  Swift  declared  that  it  was  "  jnst  as 
inconsiderable  in  point  of  power  as  the  women  and  children." 
In  this  weakness  lay  their  strength.  It  was  nourishing  the 
germ  of  that  future  Catholic  question  which  was  soon  to  begin 
disturbing  cabinets,  and  with  more  and  more  power,  till,  a  cen- 
tury after,  it  should  be  looked  upon  witii  constant  dread  as  the 
explosive  force  which  was  to  shatter  one  administration  after 

1  Edinborgli  Review,  viii.  p.  316. 
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another  for  flye-and-thirty  years  together,  and  threaten  at  last  to 
revoliitioDize  the  empire.  Little  did  the  government  of  Queen 
Anne  forese;-  the  conaeqnonces  of  settiDg  its  heel  on  the  neck  of 
the  Catholic  interest ;  hut,  thougli  it  could  not  foreknow  how  it 
would  perplex  and  destroy  »  succession  of  administrations,  and 
craze  the  feehle  hrain  of  a  sovereign,  and  invite  invasion  again 
and  again,  it  might  have  remembered  how  dangerous  it  is  to  sink 
individuals,  and,  yet  more,  whole  classes,  so  low,  that  they  can 
fall  no  lower,  and  will  therefore  make  desperate  efforts  to  raise 
themselves.  They  might  have  taken  to  heart  Swift's  words : 
"  General  calamities,  without  hopes  of  redress,  are  allowed  to  he 
the  great  unit«i«  of  mankind  ;  since  nature  hatb  instructed  even 
a  hrood  of  goslings  to  stick  together,  while  the  kite  is  hovering 
over  their  heads.  It  is  certain  that  a  firm  onion  in  any  country 
where  every  man  wishes  the  same  thing  with  relation  to  the 
public,  may,  in  several  points  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  some 
measure  supply  the  defect  of  power ;  and  even  of  those  rights 
which  are  Uie  natural  and  undoubted  inheritance  of  mankind," 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1691,  as  we  have  said,  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  including  provisions  fevorable  to  the  Catho-  Treaty  <*( 
lies,  was  signed.  On  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  the  LtaHi*- 
jEnglish  Parliament  decreed  that  Irish  members  of  both  Houses 
should  take  the  oaths  of  supremaey;  an  enactment  which  ex- 
cltided  Catholics  from  both  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parliament. 
King  William  forgot  his  pledge  to  recommend  the  liberties  of 
the  Catholics  to  the  attention  of  pai'liament.  Three  years  after 
that  pledge  was  given,  and  when  nothing  had  been  done  to  re- 
deem it,  a  set  of  enactments  was  passed  which  left  the  Boman- 
ists  in  such  a  condition  that  the  wonder  is  that  they  did  not 
spring  at  the  throats  of  their  oppressors,  and  peril  everything  for 
a  savage  revenge.  All  Catholics  were  disarmedj.and  the  priests 
banished:  that  much  might  have  been  borne;  but  the  whole 
body  were  deprived  of  M  means  of  educating  theii'  children, 
and  were  prohibited  from  being  the  guardians,  not  only  of  other 
people's  children,  but  of  their  own.  As  this  was  endured,  other 
privations  followed  in  1704.  Every  son  who  would  R„^^of 
turn  Protestant  might  now  succeed  to  the  fanuly  ftuem 
estate,  which  was  stringeatly  secured  to  hinu  A  boy  """ ' 
of  ten  years  old,  or  younger,  might  thus  dispossess  his  family,  if 
he  declared  himself  a  Protestant.  A  Catholic  could  no  bng«T 
purchase  land,  or  enjoy  a  long  lease,  or  make  more  than  a  cer- 
tain income  by  his  land,  or  marry  a  Protestant,  or  take  his  place 
in  a,  line  of  entail,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  or  vote  at 
elections,  or,  except  under  certain  conditions,  dwell  in  Limerick 
or  Galway.  Five  years  after,  more  penalties  were  added  ;  and 
again  in  the  nest  reign.     Any  son  of  a  Catholic  might  bring  his 
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father  into  chancery,  force  him  to  declare  on  oath  the  value  of 
his  property,  and  to  settle  such  an  allowance  upon  the  family  in- 
former as  the  court  should  decree,  not  only  for  the  father's  life, 
but  tte  son's.  This  was  a  zeal  for  I'eligion  indeed,  which  could 
slight  morality,  and  set  up  a  new  commandment  in  the  place  of 
the  old  one,  which  enjoins  honor  to  father  and  mother.  Catho- 
lics keeping  schools  were  to  he  pi-osecuted  as  convicts ;  and  pa- 
pists were  bound  to  furnish  Protestant  ■watchmen  for  the  towns, 
and  liorses  for  the  militia.  Any  priest  celebrating  marriage  be- 
tween a  papist  and  a  Protestant  was  to  be  hanged.  Ko  Catho- 
lics were  to  enter  the  profession  of  the  law ;  and  any  lawyer 
marrying  a  Catholic  was  to  be  held  a  papist.  If  it  makes  the 
heart  siii  now  to  read  these  things,  done  Uttle  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  done  in  the  name  of  the  religion  professed  by  both 
parties,  what  must  it  have  been  to  have  endured  them?  What 
must  have  been  the  interior  of  Catholic  households  in  those 
days?  If  the  blessing  of  education  had  been  left  them,  we 
might  understand  their  patience ;  and  we  can  but  hope  that  cir- 
cumstances were  to  them  an  education  sniEcient  for  their  needs  ; 
for  the  children  did  not  rise  against  their  parents,  nor  the  op- 
pressed against  their  oppressors.  There  was  no  rebellion  during 
the  series  of  years  which  added  weight  to  ihe  oppression  with 
every  new  Parliament.  These  Catholic  households  had,  in  the 
absence  of  learning,  their  faith,  which  they  found  sufficient  to 
bind  them  together  in  love,  to  strengthen  them  against  tempta- 
tion, and  under  poverty ;  to  nerve  them  to  courage,  and  fortify 
them  for  endurance.  Thus  it  was  at  the  time,  while  the  spirit 
of  confessorship  was  fresh  and  strong  among  them.  But  it  is  the 
flrstr-ftuits  of  adversity  only,  or  chiefly,  that  are  blessed.  In 
course  of  time,  the  enforced  ignorance  began  to  tell  upon  the 
mind,  and  the  unrelieved  oppression  upon  the  terapei-,  of  the 
Catholic  body ;  and  we  see  tie  results  now  in  tho?e  moral  de- 
fects of  the  Irish  which  perpetuate  their  social  miseries  after  the 
oppression  has  besn  removed.  It  should  be  rememberecl,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  which  attributed 
all  the  evils  in  the  world  to  papistry,  had  not  died  out ;  that  the 
memory  of  the  worst  days  of  the  Iuquisiti.on  was  fresh,  and  the 
horror  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  the  dread  of  the  Stuarta. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  evils  which  took  place  under 
the  prevalence  of  the  Catholic  fiuth  were  all  attributable  to  that 
faith ;  and  it  was  another  mistake  to  euppcse  that  any  faith  can 
be  extirpated  by  persecution :  but  those  were  not  days  of  philo- 
sophical statesmanship ;  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for 
the  springing  up  of  political  philosophy  by  the  light  of  Guy 
Fawkes's  lantern,  on  the  footsteps  of  successive  Pretenders. 
The  first  dawn  of  promise  of  better  days  appears  to  have 
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followed  upon  the  quietness  of  the  Irish  in  the  two  Stuart  rebel- 
lions. "While  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  were  up  in 
arms,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  gave  no  trouble ;  and  the  Bruns- 
wick soveveigna  were  gratilied  and  grateful.  It  was  during  their 
reigns  that  Sie  Catholics  had  heen  deprived  of  the  franchise; 
but  that  act  had  been  an  adyerting  again  to  a  political  from 
a  religious  ground.  Tbe  English  faction  had  for  some  time 
been  becoming  Irish  in  its  habits  and  predilections.  As  Mr. 
Burke  said;  "The  English,  as  they  began  to  be  domiciliated, 
began  also  to  recollect  that  they  bad  a  country ;  what  was  at 
first  strictly  aa  English  interest,  by  faint  and  almost  insensible 
d^ees,  but  at  length  openly  and  avowedly,  became  iristiDter- 
ea  independent  Irish  interest."  The  goyernraent  ^'■ 
feared  a  union  between  the  two  classes  of  Irish  residents,  which 
might  become  formidable  to  English  rule ;  and  they  rendered 
the  Catholic  class  politically  powerless,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
only  remnant  of  social  influence  they  still  held  —  the  franchise. 
But,  when  the  Irish  remmned  quiet  during  the  two  rebellions, 
they  procured  for  themselves  a  degree  of  good -will  from  the 
English  goyernraent  which  opened  the  way  for  their  final  eman- 
cipsUion.  Their  quietness  was  called  "loyalty;"  a  term  which 
it  would  be  no  credit  to  them  to  accord  ;  for  they  owed  no  faith 
lo  a  sovereignty  which  had  kept  none  with  them,  but  bad  hum- 
bled them  from  the  rank  of  subjects  to  that  of  slaves.  By  what- 
ever name  it  may  be  called,  their  demeanor  obtsuned  for  them 
some  countenance  from  Geoi^e  II,  and  his  minister,  Walpole ; 
and  in  1757  they  first  reappeared  as  a  distinct  mov- 
ing body  in  the  state,  —  presenting  an  address  at  Dub- 
lin Castle,  during  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

The  "  restraining  system  "  continued,  however,  without  mate- 
rial relaxation,  for  twenty  years  longer.  By  that  time,  a  young 
champion  of  liberty  had  risen  up,  ready  to  make  use  onittan. 
of,  and  to  ripen,  a  better  state  of  ideas  and  feelings  ^''*- 
than  had  existed  in  the  days  of  his  fathers.  By  lapse  of  time, 
men's  minds  had  become  enlarged,  and  their  hearts  fi^ed  from 
some  old  fears  and  hatreds  ;  and  Grattan  was  one  to  make  the 
most  of  improved  fecilities,  and  to  win  over  the  best  minda  to 
the  right  side.  After  obtaining  the  removal  of  some  restrictions 
on  Irish  commerce,  he  carried  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  1780, 
the  memorable  resolution :  "  That  the  King's  most  excellent 
majesty,  and  the  Ivorda  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  are  the  only 
competent  power  to  make  laws  lo  bind  Ireland."  Many  dis- 
qualifying statutes  were  repealed  in  the  few  subsequent  years ; 
and  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  a  freer  possession  and  disposal 
of  land  was  tbe  cause  of  that  development  of  agriculture  to  which 
Ireland  owes  the  greater  part  of  the  improvement  in  her  material 
resources  from  that  day  to  this. 
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Some  students  of  history  look  upon  this  year  1780  as  the 
date  of  an  Irish  revolution  as  importaot  to  the  Irish  as  that  of 
1688  had  been  to  Great  Britain.  Like  most  revolutions,  it  was 
achieved  by  the  use  of  irregular  instruments.  It  is  not  our 
business  here  to  give  over  again  the  history  of  the  Irish  volun- 
teers ;  but  merely  to  point  to  them  and  their  agency,  as  a  prece- 
dent which  must  be  kept  in  view  when  we  come  to  the  contem- . 
plation  of  future  volunteer  associations  in  Ireland.  The  volun- 
teera  of  the  last  century  achieved  a  great  work  with 
"  ™  ■  little  or  no  damage  or  discredit ;  they  were  i-epeatedly 
thanked  by  Parliament ;  they  were  honored  and  praised  by  the 
best  part  of  sodely,  in  both  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  wonder,  after  this,  at  the  formation  of  future 
volunteer  societies,  when  further  liberties  had  to  be  contended 
for,  and  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  won.  From  the  date 
of  the  victories  of  1780,  it  was  certain  that  the  questions  of  Irish 
and  Catholic  disqualifications  could  never  again  be  put  aside. 
Complete  equality  with  Englishmen  and  Protestants,  or  complete 
separation,  was  thenceforth  assured  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
The  English  government  had  relinquished,  under  whatever  com- 
pulsion, the  function  of  oppressor.  There  could  be  no  rest  now 
till  it  asanmed  that  of  liberator.  And  till  the  liberation  was 
accomplished,  iJiere  was  no  rest.  During  the  interval  of  delay, 
the  mind  of  the  sovereign  was  perturbed  —  once  to  the  point  <rf 
insanity  ;  every  cabinet  was  first  distracted,  and  then  broken  up  ; 
ami  Parliament  was  agitated  by  the  perpetual  renewal  of  ti)e 
Catholic  demMid  for  justice,  and  the  si>ectacle  of  the  gradual 
strengthening  of  the  claim  wfiich  could  never  more  be  got  rid  of. 

By  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Catholics  had  lai^ly 
strength  of  increased  in  numbers.  It  is  disputed  whether,  in 
the  Catholics.  igoO,  there  was  any  increase  at  all  in  the  numbers  of 
the  Protestants  in  Ireland  during  the  preceding  half-century; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  feora.  two  to  one,  the  Catholics  had  then 
become  four  to  one.  The  penal  laws  had  tended  to  banish  the 
Catholics  from  the  towns,  and  drive  them  into  a  rural  life  —  too 
often  sordid  as  their  hopes,  and  wild  as  their  despair.  There  in 
their  recklessness,  and  under  the  influence  of  their  priests — who 
always  promote  marriage  to  the  utmost — the  population  had 
increased  at  an  unusaally  rapid  rate.  The  wise  saw,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  that  the  Catholic  question  had  become,  in 
fact,  a  pbyaical-forco  question.  It  had  long  been  said,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  writers  and  speakers,  that  the  Catholics  would  obtain 
their  liberties  only  by  the  fears  and  the  wants  of  their  oppress- 
ors; and  now  it  began  to  be  clear,  with  their  numbers  thicken- 
ing on  the  Irish  soil,  and  foes  gathering  against  England  on  the 
continent,  that  the  time  was  coming  for  the  fears  of  government 
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to  act.  The  rebellion  of  1793  showed,  to  every  roan  living  at 
the  time,  what  cause  the  government  had  for  fear,  and  what  its 
fears  led  it  to  do.  Those  fears  led  to  the  Act  of  Union  in  1800, 
which  act  was  agreed  to  by  the  people  of  Ireland  on  a  virtual 
pledge  from  Mr.  Pitt  that  the  Catholic  disabilities  should  be  re- 
moved. There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Pitt  purposed  what  be  was 
held  to  have  promised ;  but  he  pledged  himself  to  more  than  he 
could  accomplish.  He  promised  more,  on  behalf  both  of  King 
and  Parliament,  than  eiflier  was  willing  to  perform.  The  King 
Bcrnpled  about  the  coronation  oath,  with  regard  to  which  he  de- 
clared that  his  mind  had  been  made  up  ever  since  he  came  to  the 
throne  in  1760.  As  he  had  done  his  part  in  repealing  penal 
laws  in  1778  and  1793,  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he 
would  mate  a  stand  in  his  course  of  concession  at  the  point  now 
reached ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  formally  ascertained  that  he  would 
not ;  and  a  vigorous  stand  indeed  was  now  made. 

With  regard  to  the  coronation  oath,  the  fact  is,  that  it  was 
framed  at  a  time  when  Catholics  sat  in  both  Houses  coronstioii 
of  Parliament  in  Ireland,  and  when  they  were  eligible  "***'■ 
to  all  offices,  civil  and  military.  The  oath  was  taken  by  King 
William  two  years  before  the  disqualifying  statutes  of  his  reign 
were  passed.  Much  more  might  be  siod  about  the  intent,  scope, 
and  terms  of  the  coronation  oath,  showing  that  it  did  not  Ijear 
upon  the  question  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  ;  bat  the  fact 
of  the  date  is  enough.  The  King,  George  III.,  however,  was 
not  one  to  discern  things  that  differ,  or  to  admit  facts  which  op- 
posed his  opinions.  So,  when  Lord  Melville  endeavored  to  show 
him  that  his  oath  did  not  disqualify  him  for  improving  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country,  the  King  stopped  him  with  the  words : 
"  None  of  your  Scotch  metaphysics !  "  According  to  his  own 
notion,  he  settled  the  matter  by  the  well-known  declaration,  which 
went  to  Pitt's  heart,  that  he  should  consider  any  man  his  per- 
sonal enemy  who  proposed  any  measure  of  relaxation  of  the  Cath- 
olic disabilities.  He  was  not  enlightened  enough  to  know  that 
the  affairs  of  nations  cannot  wait  on  the  ignorance  of  kings. 
There  were  too  many  who  helped  to  keep  him  in  the  dark,  by 
applauses  of  his  conscientiousness,  and  pleas  on  behalf  of  his  per- 
verted sense  of  responsibility.  There  were  too  many  who,  find- 
ing every  ground  of  reasoning,  political  and  religious,  cut  from 
under  them,  by  the  advance  of  tune  and  enlightenment,  clung  to 
the  one  remaining  plea,  —  that  the  King  must  not  be  vexed. 
Pitt  was  too  wise  to  class  himself  with  any  of  these;  Mr.  Pitt, 
but  yet  he  could  not  follow  what  he  clearly  saw  to  be  i^^- 
the  right.  He  had,  by  some  carclessne^,  brought  himself  into  a 
difficulty  which  was  too  strong  for  him.  Even  he,  who  took 
upon  himself  more  responsibilities  than  any  other  man  of  his  day 
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would  have  ventured  to  assume,  was  overcome  by  the  force  of 
the  dilemma  in  which  Le  found  himself  placed.  The  King's  ten- 
dency to  insanity  formed  the  peculiarity  of  the  case.  Tho  ifu^-n 
who  saw  the  case  so  clearly  —  the  pressing  nature  of  the  Catho- 
lic claims,  and  the  requisitions  of  his  own  honor  in  regard  to 
them  —  writhed  under  the  anguish  of  having  driven  the  King 
into  madness,  and  shrank  fi^m  the  risk  of  causing  a  repetition 
of  the  calamity,  though  millions  of  wronged  suhjects  were  wait- 
ing for  their  promised  rights,  and  his  own  honor  was  importu- 
nate for  satisiaction.  It  was  a  cruel  position ;  and  any  man  ma^ 
be  freely  pitied  who  finds  himself  in  it,  however  he  came  there. 
"The  King,"  says  Lord  Malmesbary  (March  7,  1801),*  "in 
directing  Willis  to  speak  or  write  to  Pitt,  said :  '  Tell  him  I  am 
now  QUITE  recovered  from  my  illness ;  but  what  has  he  not  to 
answer  for,  who  is  the  cause  of  my  having  been  ill  at  all?' 
This,  on  being  repeated,  affected  Pitt  so  deeply,  that  it  immedi- 
ately produced  the  letter  mentioned  above,  and  brought  from  him 
the  declaration  of  hia  readiness  to  give  way  on  the  Catholic 
question,"  Pitfs  letter  "was  most  dutiful,  humble,  and  con- 
trite." Here  was  one  side  of  his  difficulty.  The  other  was,  in 
Lord  Malmesbury's  words : '  "  While  all  these  arrangements 
are  making  at  home,  all  public  business  is  at  a  stand;  we  forget 
the  host  of  enemies  close  upon  us,  and  everybody's  mind  thi^a 
on  one  object  only,  unmindful  that  all  they  are  contending  about 
may  vanish  and  disappear,  if  we  are  subdued  by  Prance." 

The  danger  was  imminent  of  the  Irish  uniting  with  the  French 

against  that  throne  which  the  King  declai-ed  would  become  the 

right  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  if  he  violated  the  coi-onation  oath ; 

and  immiaeut  the   danger  remained  when  Mr.  Pitt 

came  in  again  in  1804.     But  he  had  had  too  terrible  a 

fright  ever  to  recover  his  courage  ;  imd  he  avoided  the  question 

during  the  short  remainder  of  his  life.     In  1807  there  was  much 

stir  about  it,  and  the  subject  was  brought  forward  ia 

Parliament,  iu  the  belief,  autliorized  by  some  of  the 

ministers,  that  the  King  had  become  apathetic  about  this,  as  about 

other  public  affairs;  but,  when  appealed  to  for  his  opinion,  by  the 

enemies  of  emandpation,  he  showed  himself  as  determined  and 

as  anajous  as  ever ;  and  Lord  Camden  intimated  to  Lord  Mal- 

mesbury  ^  that  he  conceived  himself  to  have  given  a  sort  of 

pledge  to  Pitt,  "  that  the  question  should  not  be  mooted  during 

the  King's  life."     Lord  Camden  himself  was,  "  like  many  others, 

not  so  much  gainst  the  principle  of  emancipation,  as  because 

the  King  had  declared  himself."     Foolish  and  wrong  as  such  a 

reason  was,  it  was  one  which  tended  to  keep  the  Catholics  from 

rebellion.     If  they  could  really  believe  that  their  emancipation 

1  Diaries,  iv.  p.  34.  »  Ibia.  p,  B.  s  Ibid.  p.  378. 
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was  awaitiag  the  death  of  an  infirm  man  of  sixty-eighf,  they 
might  well  have  patience,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  what  they 
wanted  by  law,  instead  of  by  violence.  And  their  condition  was 
no  longer  one  which  it  was  difficult  to  endure  from  day  to  day, 
though  it  was  such  as  they  could  not  acquiesce  in  as  permanent. 
At  that  time,  in  1807,  their  disabilities  were  these. 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland  could  not  sit  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament. No  Cathohc  could  be  a  guardian  to  a  Prot-  Diasbuiwes 
estMit ; '  and  no  priest  could  be  aguardian  at  all.  No  of  CutnoiicB. 
Catholic  could  present  to  an  ecdesiastieal  living,  though  Prot- 
estant Dissent«rs,  and  even  Jews,  could  do  so.  Catholics  were 
allowed  to  have  arms  only  under  certain  restrictions ;  and  no 
Catholic  could  be  employed  as  a  fowler,  or  keep  any  arms  or 
warlike  stores,  for  sale  or  otherwise.  The  pecuniary  qualifica- 
tion of  Catholic  was  higher  than  that  of  Protestant  jurors.  The 
list  of  offices,  state  and  municipal,  to  which  CafJiolics  were  inel- 
igible, is  long ;  and  they  were  practically  excluded  from  the  pub- 
lic service.  They  were  also  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  sever- 
est of  the  old  laws,  if  they  did  not  punctually  exempt  themselves 
by  taking  the  oath  and  declaration  prescribed  by  13  and  14 
George  III.  c.  3.  Their  legal  disabilities  occasioned  incalculable 
suffering  in  their  social  relations  —  legal  degradation  being  always 
an  invitation  to  the  baser  part  of  society  to  inflict  insult  and  pri- 
vation which  cannot  be  retaliated.  There  was  a  syslematic  ex- 
clusion of  Catholics  from  juries  in  Ireland ;  and  in  some  districts 
absolutely  a  banishment  of  them  from  the  soil.  Every  Catholic 
was  so  effectually  excommunicated,  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland,^ 
that  he  could  not  preserve  his  property,  or  remain  on  the  spot ; 
and  if  he  happened  to  die  before  he  could  effect  his  removal,  the 
passing-bell  was  jerked  into  a  merry  raeasore.  Some  wretched 
facts  of  this  nature  were  related,  not  only  at  a  genei-al  meeting 
of  Catholics  held  in  April,  1807,  but  by  Protestant  noblemen  and 
magistrates  residing  in  Ireland  ;  one  of  whom,  Lord  Gosford, 
chief  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  published  a  state- 
ment whose  date  alone  could  make  us  believe  that  it  belongs  to 
the  present  century.  Still,  as  there  appeared  to  be  hope  after 
the  death  of  a  man  of  sisty-eight,  the  Catholics  did  not  rebel. 

In  1808,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  refiised  to  entertain  the 
subject  of  Catholic  emancipation,  under  existing  circumstances. 
On  tiiat  occasion,  Mr.  Grattau  first  introduced  the  proposition  of 
the  veto,  afterwards  so  much  discussed ;  according  to  which  the 
King  was  to  have  power  to  put  his  veto  upon  the  nomination  of 
Catholic  bishops.  Mr.  Grattan  spoke  as  by  authority ;  but  a 
large  portion  of  the  Catholic  body  disapproved  of  the  offer,  and 
it  occasioned  much  dissension  among  them.  During  Mr.  Perce- 
1  Edinburgli  Review,  si.  p.  121.  ^  Ibid.  p.  126. 
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val's  administration,  broken  up  by  hia  death  in  18T2,  it  had  been 
a  principle  of  his  cabinet  to  resist  the  Catholic  daims ;  but  the 
resistance  was  based  on  no  ground  of  principle,  but  only  on  the 
plea  of  vinfai;orable  circumstances.  Sfill,  therefore,  the  Catholics 
might  wait.  But  they  were  disposed  to  prepare  for  a  change  of 
circumstances,  and,  if  possible,  to  hasten  matters  a  little  s  so  they 
oaaioiio  com.  enlarged  the  numbers,  powers,  and  scope  of  their 
Bittee.  im.  Catholic  committee,  which  met,  debated,  issued  circu- 
lars, and  originated  action,  and  then  dissolved  itself,  from  year  to 
year.  A  vain  war  was  waged  against  this  committee  in  1811 
and  1812,  by  the  Irish  government,  on  the  ground  of  the  Con- 
vention Act  of  1793.  But  the  Catholics  continued  fo  carry 
through  their  meetings,  and  carry  out  their  objects ;  and  Parlia- 
ment refused  to  interfere  against  them,  while  declining  to  act  in 
favor  of  the  body  they  represented. 

The  time  was  now  past  for  constructing  cabinets  on  the  prin- 
Open  nuea-  ciple  of  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims.  From  this 
Uon.  1812.  tijjjg  ii  became  an  open  question ;  and  it  proved  as 
troublesome  and  unman^eable  as  open  questions  of  pressing  im- 
portance always  are.  Mr.  Canning  directly  spoke  out,  and  ob- 
tained a  majority  on  his  motion,  that  early  in  the  next  sessaon 
the  House  should  take  the  subject  into  its  most  serious  consider- 
ation, with  a  view  to  a  practical  settlement.  But  before  the 
next  session,  there  was  a  new  pai-liament,  and  the  pledge  of  the 
old  one  was  lost- 

Now  that  the  subject  had  obtmned  admission  to  parliament, 
arose  the  difficulties  which  were  sure  to  spring  up  about  the  details 
of  any  measure  of  emancipation.  The  dissensions  and  discussions 
now  began  about  how  to  proceed,  about  the  securities  which  were 
offijred  or  required,  the  safeguards  which  must  be  provided  against 
foKnga  influence,  the  limitadons  as  to  ofiice  and  function  necessary 
at  home,  and  all  those  matters  of  arrangement  which  indicated  to 
men  of  business  that  some  years  must  probably  yet  elapse  before 
any  effectual  measure  could  be  obtained,  while  they  indicated  to 
men  of  sagacity  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  —  that 
the  tinal  stage  of  the  struggle  was  entered  upon.  The  scruples 
of  the  sovereign  were  no  longer  in  the  way ;  it  was  supposed, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  no  difficulty  would  be  found  with  the 
Prince  Regent :  almost  as  soon  as  Loi-d  Liverpool  entered  office, 
he  became  convinced  that  concessions  must  be  made  in  no  long 
time ;  and  before  his  health  failed,  he  is  known  to  have  contem- 
plated the  necessity  of  retiring,  to  enable  Mr.  Canning  to  carry 
Catholic  emancipation.  Every  one  saw  that  the  shutHing  expe- 
dient of  sending  over  lo  Ireland  administrations  composed  half 
and  half  of  pro-  and  anti-Catholic  men  could  not  answer  for  any 
length  of  time.     It  was  clear  that  the  crisis  was  coming ;  but  the 
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interval  was  painful  and  dangerous,  —  pmnful  for  the  delay  of 
right-doing,  and  the  obstinate  clinging  to  wrongful  power ;  and 
dangerous  to  the  political  character  of  all  concerned.     Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  went  on,  session  after  session,  moving 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Hohpc  and  the  country  with  pictures 
of  the  state  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Catholic  mind ;  but  nothing 
seemed  to  come  of  it.     Men  grew  weary  of  so  much  talk  with 
80  little  deed.     By  the  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  session  of 
1820,  accusations  were  all  abroad  against  these  two  ,g_, 
statesmen:  accusations  of  insincerity  and  of  coward- 
ice ;  because  it  was  believed  that  if  they  chose  to  make  thb  a 
cabinet  question,  it  could  be  carried  at  once.     They  were  accused 
of  being  bought  off  by  the  blandishments  of  the  court,  and  the 
amenities  of  the  other  section  of  the  cabinet.     Lord  Castlereagh 
soon  after  slipped  away  beyond  the  reach  of  human  censure. 
How  it  told  upon  Mr.  Canning  was  indicated  by  the  extraordi- 
nary quarrel  between  him  and  Mr.  Brougham  in  the  session  of 
1823.     In  1824,  the  aspect  of  the  aJfeira  of  the  Cath-  ^^^ 
oiics  was  this,  to  a  liberal  and  enlightened  Church- 
man :  ■  "  We  are  sorry  we  have  nothing  for  which  to  praise  admin- 

istralion  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  question Looking 

to  the  sense  and  reason  of  the  thing,  and  to  the  ordinary  working 
of  humanity  and  justice,  when  assisted,  as  they  are  here,  by  self- 
interest  and  worldly  policy,  it  might  seem  absurd  to  doubt  of  the 
result  But  looking  to  the  facts  and  the  persons  by  wbieh  we  are 
now  surrounded,  we  are  conatrwned  to  say  that  we  greatly  fear 
that  these  incapacities  never  will  be  removed  till  they  are  re- 
moved by  fear.  What  else,  indeed,  can  we  expect  when  we  see 
them  opposed  by  such  enlightened  men  as  Mr.  Peel,  ffdntly  as- 
sisted by  men  of  such  admirable  genius  as  Mr.  Canning ;  when 
royol  dukes  consider  it  as  a  compliment  to  the  memory  of  their 
fathers  to  continue  this  miserable  system  of  bigotry  and  exclusion  ; 
when  men  act  iguominiously  and  contemptuously  on  this  question 
who  do  so  on  no  other  question  ?  .  .  . .  We  repeat  again,  that  the 
measure  never  will  be  effected  but  by  fear.  In  the  midst  of  one 
of  our  just  and  necessary  wars,  the  Irish  Catholics  will  compel 
this  country  to  grant  them  a  great  deal  more  than  they  at  pres- 
ent require,  or  even  contemplate.  We  regret  most  severely  the 
protrst^ion  of  tlie  disease,  and  the  danger  of  the  remedy ;  but  iu 
this  way  it  is  that  human  affairs  are  carried  on." 

And  what  was  it  that  was  in  the  way  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics?  This  was  the  question  of  all  others  stiieofopin- 
that  it  was,  at  the  time,  the  most  difficult  to  get  an-  ""i^sa. 
Bwered.  Was  it  the  political  or  religious  ground  that  was  taken 
now?  There  could  be  no  fear,  in  1824,  that  the  Iiish  wanted  to 
'  Sydney  Smith's  Works,  iii.  pp.  12, 13, 
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bring  in  the  French,  or  to  bring  m  the  Stuarts,  or  fo  dethrone 
the  House  of  Brunswick  in  favor  of  any  royal  house  designated 
by  the  pope.  There  could  be  no  idea,  in  this  century,  of  massa- 
cres for  the  fexth,  or  of  gunpowder-plota,  or  of  Smithfleld  flres,  or 
of  an  inquisition  in  England.  And  surely  there  could  not  be,  in 
oar  day,  any  notion  of  converting  five  or  sis  millions  of  Catho- 
lics from  a  Mse  to  a  true  faith  by  a  system  of  exclusion  and 
insult.  How  waa  it  ?  What  was  the  avowed  ground  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Catholic  claims  ? 

This  is  a  case  in  which  we  see  in  what  "  way  it  is  that  human 
affairs  are  carried  on."  The  reality  was  aU  gone  out  of  the 
question  on  one  side)  and  had  left  merely  a  residuum  of  words. 
The  newer  generations  did  not,  and  could  not  feel  the  fierce  po- 
litical hatred  and  fear  which  instigated  the  early  repression  of  the 
Catholics;  and  tbey  showed  no  signs  of  religious  proselytism. 
The  truth  waa,  there  waa  no  longer  any  common  ground  oa  wliich 
the  opposition  was  conducted.  Every  opponent  had  his  own 
plea ;  and  the  pleas  were,  for  the  moat  part,  mere  words.  One 
talked  of  the  coronation  oath,  following  the  lead  of  the  Duke  of 
York ;  (hough  it  was  known  that  the  King  did  not  recognize  that 
impediment.  Another  spoke  of  the  compact  with  Ireland,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Protestant  Church  was  to  be  exclusively 
fevored  by  the  state.  Another  had  no  confidence  in  the  Cath- 
olics. Others  dreaded  letting  in  the  influence  of  the  pope. 
Others  talked  of  "the  mysterious  and  sublimed  union  of  Church 
and  State  being  a  sacred  subject,  that  soars  above  the  ken  of 
worldly  policy ; "  and  of  ifs  being  "  an  ethereal  essence,  that 
Banctifles  and  gives  a  character  of  perpetuity  to  our  state,"  All 
these  difficulties,  misty  and  unsubstantial,  were  sure  to  be  wafted 
away  by  the  first  strong  breeze  of  danger.  And  so  were  the 
impedimenta  which  were,  in  fact,  the  most  real,  —  those  arising 
from  habit.  The  habit  of  considering  the  Catholics  excludei^ 
inferior,  dangerous,  kept  under  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
was  in  fact  the  main  obstacle  to  their  emancipation.  That  which 
was  afterwards  ascertained  and  avowed  waa  true  now,  —  that  the 
real  difficulty  lay,  not  with  kings,  princes,  and  cabinets,  but  with  the 
people  of  England,  before  whom  the  question  had  never  yet  been 
fairly  brought.  Nothing  was  so  likely  to  bring  the  question  be- 
fore them  as  danger ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  the  advocates  of 
the  Catholics  were  justified  in  predicting,  as  they  did  from  cen- 
tury to  century,  that  fear  would  prove  at  last  the  emancipating 
power.  Another  means  of  presenting  the  matter  fully  to  the 
popular  mind  began  now,  however,  to  come  into  full  operation. 
The  press  was  brought  into  action  in  a  curious  manner,  on  be- 
half of  the  struggling  party.  While  the  sons  of  Catholic  gen- 
try in  Ireland  were  excluded  from  many  lines  by  which  eminence 
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might  be  reached,  they  naturally  flocked  to  the  career  of  the  law. 
While  in  London,  training  for  the  bar,  many  of  them  were  glad 
to  eke  out  their  scanty  resources,  by  such  profitable  employment 
as  they  could  find  for  their  leisure  hours,  which  was  not  incom- 
patible with  their  business  and  their  station;  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  reporters  for  the  London  press  at  this  time  consisted  of 
young  Irish  bairistera.  Those  who  reported  the  parliamentary 
debates  naturally  gave  prominence  to  such  as  afiected  the  Catho- 
lic question ;  and  for  some  years  before  that  question  was  settled 
they  indefatigably  reported  whatever  was  said  upon  it,  excluding 
for  its  sake,  when  there  was  not  room  for  everything,  any  other 
eubjeet  whatever.  Those  who  are  at  present  familiar  witli  Irish 
newspapers  are  amused  to  see  how  many  columns  of  parliamen- 
tary intelligence  are  filled  with  Irish  affturs,  while  those  of  Eng- 
land, Scothtnd,  and  the  colonies  are  crowded  into  a  comer  ;  and 
thus  it  was  when  the  Catholic  question  was  approaching  its  crisis. 
By  this  accident  or  method,  the  British  people  were  led  to  sup- 
pose that  Catholic  affairs  occupied  much  more  of  the  time  and 
altention  of  the  two  Houses  than  they  really  did ;  and  were 
brought,  accordingly,  to  devote  more  thought  and  feehng  to  the 
great  Catholic  subject  than  they  otherwise  would. 
Everything  being  fiius  in  train,  the  events  of  1825 
began  their  mareh,  in  the  eyes  of  an  attentive  and  anxious  na- 

The  King's  speech,  delivered  by  commission  on  the  Sd  of 
February,'-  after  congmtulating  parliament  on  the  pros-  King's 
perity  of  the  countiy,  expressed  gratification  that  this  sp«"'- 
prosperity  extended  to  Ireland,  and  that  the  outrages  which  had 
formerly  prevailed  had  of  late  almost  ceased.  "  It  is  therefore," 
continued  the  speech,  "  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  associations 
should  exist  in  Ireland,  which  have  adopted  proceedinfrs  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  calculated,  by  ex- 
citing alarm,  and  by  exasperating  animosities,  to  endanger  the 
peace  of  society,  and  to  retard  the  course  of  national  improve- 
ment. His  Majesty  relies  upon  your  wisdom  to  consider,  without 
delay,  the  means  of  applying  a  remedy  to  this  evil." 

This  is  the  speech  of  which  Lord  Eldoa  wrote :  ^  "  To-day 
we  have  a  cabinet  in  Downing  Street,  and  council  at  Carlton 
House,  to  tiy  if  we  can  make  a  good  speech  for  the  King.  But 
there  are  too  many  hands  at  work  to  m^dte  a  good  thing  of  it^  and 
BO  you  will  think,  I  believe,  when  you  read  it.  ...  I  don't  much 
admire  the  composition  or  the  matter  of  the  speech.  My  old 
master,  the  late  King,  would  have  said  that  it  required  to  be  set 
off  ^7  good  reading.  It  falls  to  my  lot  to  read  it,  and  I  should 
read  it  better  if  I  Eked  it  better." 

1  Hansacd,  xii.  p.  2.  3  Life  of  Lord  F.ldon,  ii.  p.  534. 
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A  part  of  thia  speech,  a  very  small  part,  caused  long  and  ve- 
Cntiioiiii  hement  debate  in  parliament.  That  small  part  was 
association,  the  letter  "  s  "  affixed  to  the  word  association.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  reprobation  expressed  related  to  the 
great  new  Catholic  Association  jast  arisen  in  Ireland,  and  was 
therefore  a  blow  wmed  expressly  at  the  Catholics,  or  whether  it 
included  the  Orange  clubs  which  were  in  great  force  at  that  time. 
The  Catholic  Association  claimed  the  credit  of  having  quieted 
the  outrages  of  Ireland,  and  asserted  their  right  to  honor  accord- 
ingly ;  while  their  enemies  clamored  for  their  suppression,  on  the 
ground  of  the  adjuration  by  which  they  had  quieted  Ireland. 
This  adjui-ation  was :  "  By  the  bate  Ihey  bore  the  Orangemen, 
who  were  their  natural  enemies,  and  by  the  confidence  they 
reposed  in  the  Catholic  Association,  who  were  their  natural  and 
zealons  triends,  to  abstain  from  all  secret  and  illegal  associations 
and  WLiteboy  disturbances  and  outrages."  Whether  tLat  letter 
"  s  "  was  a  gloss  or  a  reality,  it  is  certain  that  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation filled  a  space  in  the  view  of  the  ministry  and  the  country 
which  left  little  room  for  clubs  of  inferior  magnitude.  "  Let  the 
proposed  measures  be  carried,"  said  Mr.  Brougham,  "and  the 
Catlkolic  Association  will  be  put  down  with  one  hand,  while  the 
Orange  societies  will  receive  only  a  gentle  tap  with  the  other." 

The  Catholic  Association  had  held  its  first  open  meeting  in  Jan- 
uary ^  of  the  preceding  year  s  and  in  the  following  May,  Mr.  Plunket 
had  declared,  on  being  questioned  in  the  House,  that  the  govern- 
ment was  closely  watching  its  procee^ngs.  The  great  avowed 
object  of  the  association  was  the  preparation  of  petitions  to  par- 
liament ;  but,  during  a  course  of  months,  no  petitions  were  forth- 
coming, while  other  kinds  of  business  proceeded  briskly.  The 
association  held  regular  sessions  in  Dublin,^  nominated  commit- 
tees, received  petitions,  referred  them  to  its  committee  of  griev- 
ances, ordered  a  census  of  the  population  to  be  taken,  and  levied 
a  tribute  which  was  called  the  Catliolic  rent.  This  tribute  was 
declared  to  be  volnntary,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  pay- 
ments of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  collected  on  the  requisition  of  the 
priests,  are  voluntary ;  and  the  weekly  collection  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  tax.  The  avowed  objects  to  which  the  money  was 
to  be  applied  were  the  supply  of  a  Catholic  priesthood  to  Amer- 
ica ;  the  supply  of  more  priests  to  England ;  and  the  purchase 
of  as  much  as  could  be  had  of  the  influence  of  the  press.  Into 
what  other  channels  the  money  might  tlow,  there  was  ample  room 
for  conjecture.  It  was  believed  that  the  amount  often  reached 
fifty  pounds  in  a  day ;  and  government  and  parliament  soon 
thought  it  time  to  be  watching  how  it  was  spent. 

Among  those  who  feared  and  disliked  this  association  were 
1  IlaHsard,  xi.  p.  946.  s  ibid.  p.  94i. 
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the  English  Catholics  generally.  Lord  Eedesdale  writes  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  last  day  of  1834  : '  "  I  leam  that  Lord 
Fingall  and  otherB,  Catliolics  of  English  blood,  are  alarmed  at  the 
present  state  of  things  ;  and  they  may  well  he  alarmed.  If  a 
revolution  were  to  happen  in  Ireland,  it  would  he  ia  the  end  an 
Imh  revolution,  and  no  Catholic  of  English  blood  would  fere 
hetter  than  a  Protestant  of  Eiiglish  hlood.  So  said  Lord  Castle- 
haven,  an  Irish  Catholic  general  of  English  blood,  170  years 
ago ;  and  so  said  a  Eoman  Catholic  of  Irish  blood,  confidentially 
to  me,  above  twenty  years  ago.  The  question  is  not  simply 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  but  English  and  Irish ;  and  the  great 
motive  of  action  will  he  hatred  of  the  Sasenagh,  inflamed  by  the 
priests,"  Here  was  ttie  old  quarrel  again ;  and  here  was  the 
danger  which  made  wise  men  believe  that  the  day  of  emancipar 
lion  was  drawing  on. 

For  a  little  while,  the  fear  excited  by  this  body  caused  an  un- 
usual jealousy  on  the  paii  of  tJie  King  about  any  favor  being 
shown  to  English  Catholics.  He  who  had,  after  his  acccission, 
cordially  offered  rehgious  equality  to  his  Hanoverian  subjects, 
cavilled  at  parliament,  and  grew  stiff  with  his  Chancellor,  in  the 
summer  of  1824,  because  the  Catholic  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  en- 
abled, by  a  bill  which  passed  both  Houses,  to  eiercise  i^d  nut- 
Lis  ofBce  of  earl  marshal  of  England,  by  taking  the  ''^^' 
oatjj  of  allegiance,  without  that  of  supremacy,  or  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation.  The  dread  was  lest,  by  beginning  to 
give  anything,  it  should  become  necessary  to  give,  first  more,  and 
3ien  everything  which  the  Catholics  demanded.  Aa  the  Chan- 
cellor himself  bowed  to  the  declared  will  of  the  Lords,  the  King 
yielded ;  and  the  earl  marshal  appeared  in  his  robes  in  the 
House  which  he  could  not  yet  enter  as  a  peer  of  parliament : 
and  the  sky  did  not  fall. 

A  deputation  of  Catholic  loi-ds  and  gentlemen,  sent  by  the 
association,  was  sitting  in  London,  to  watch  over  the  cathoBo 
interests  of  their  body,  under  the  approaching  attack  seputaHoD. 
upon  it  in  parliament,  and  to  be  ready  to  afford  information  to 
friendly  le^slators  of  either  House,  in  answer  to  whatever 
charges  might  be  brought.  On  the  10th  of  February,  the  Irish 
Secretary,  Mr.  Goulbum,  brought  in  a  bill  "  to  amend  the  acts 
relating  to  unlawful  societies  in  Ireland ; "  the  object  of  which  was 
to  put  down  the  Catholic  Association.  Through  Mr,  Brougham, 
the  deputation  made  known  their  desire  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  in  justification  of  their  body  from  certain  allegations 
made  against  them  in  parliament.  Of  course,  this  could  not  be 
granted,  as  the  association  was  not  a  recognized  body,  but  one 
whose  unconstitutional  character  was  admitted  on  every  hand. 
1  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  ii.  p.  630. 
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The  only  question  really  was,  whether  tliere  existed  a  crisis 
which  eould  be  held  to  justify  the  formation  of  such  an  organi- 
zation ?  Some  apoke  of  the  volunteers  of  1780,  and  reminded 
each  other  that  (hose  volunteers  had  repeatedly  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament ;  hut  the  parallel  between  the  two  casea 
failed  in  the  important  particular,  that  the  volunteers  did  not 
unite  for  politiosd  purposes,  hut  for  the  military  defence  of  the 
country.  They  made  use  of  their  orj^anization  at  length  for 
political  purposes,  and  achieved  them ;  but  there  was  nothing  in 
their  case  which  could  be  allowed  as  a  precedent  in  any  but  war- 
like or  revolutionary  times.  While  the  Catholic  claims  were  an 
open  question  in  the  cabinet,  and  any  one  cabinet  minister  was 
pledged  in  its  favor,  there  conld  be  no  escuae  for  any  kind  of 
revolutionary  institution  or  movement.  Mr.  Goulbum  obtained 
his  bill  by  a  majority  of  278  to  123,  and  it  became  law  on  the 
AsBociatioa  9th  of  Mftreh.^  It  appai'ently  annihilated  the  Catho- 
diBsoiied.  Wf.  Assotaation ;  but  the  dissolution  was  a  mere  form. 
To  lay  a  finger  upon  it  was  merely  to  acatfer  a  globule  of  quick- 
diver  t  it  was  sure  to  run  together  again.  Justice  was  the  only 
true  amftlgamatijig  power ;  and  every  endeavor  to  delay  its  appli- 
cation only  proved  its  necessity  the  more. 

The  parliamentary  advocates  of  the  cause  monmed  at  lengfli 
and  aloud  the  formation  of  the  association,  and  ita  adjuration: 
"  By  the  hate  you  bear  to  Orangemen."  Mr.  Canning,  to  whom 
it  was  owing  that  the  King  was  convened  and  the  cabinet  liber- 
alized, declared  that  the  procedure  "  resembled  the  scheme  of  an 
enemy,  who  had  devised  this  as  the  best  invention  for  throwing 
back  and  thwarting  the  further  progress  of  the  question  r£  eman- 
cipation." So  thought  the  friends  of  the  Catholics,  very  sin- 
cerely. But  they  stood  outside  the  cause  ;  and  those  who  were 
within  it  believed  them  wrong ;  and  ao  the  event  proved  them  to  be. 
The  subjects  of  a  great  cauae  always  move  in  it  differently  from 
the  way  that  theu-  friends  outside  would  have  them ;  and  the 
sufferers  usually  show  in  the  end  that  they  understand  their  busi- 
ness best.  They  were  satisfied  now  with  their  own  method  of 
proceeding.  They  knew  that  their  association  would  be  put 
down ;  and  they  were,  no  doubt,  aware  that  it  ought  to  be  put 
down.  The  leaders  were  sagacious  lawyers,  as  waa  shown  by 
the  curious  care  with  which  the  address^  and  proceedings  of  the 
body  were  kept  within  the  letter  of  the  existing  law ;  so  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  adminiatration  to  come  to  parliament  for  a 
new  law  to  suppress  them.  This  necessity  was  the  crowning 
success,  for  this  year,  of  the  association.  The  leaders  were  sat^ 
isfied  when  they  saw  the  House  of  Commons  sitting  night  after 
nighl,  adjourning  late  in  the  morning  for  successive  morninga, 
I  Haosftrd,  xli.  p.  621. 
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filling  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  nation  with  the  acts  and  appeals  of 
the  Catholic  body.  This  was  victory  for  the  time  —  the  complet- 
est  victory  that  the  time  would  admit.  They  knew  that  the  i-eal 
obstacle  to  their  emancipation  was  now  tlie  indifference  of  the 
English  nation.  They  knew  that  the  King  was  near  the  point  of 
yielding ;  thanks  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Canning.  ITiey  knew 
that  tlie  cabinet  was  vacillating;  tlianks  to  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Canning.  They  knew  that  if  Mr.  Canning  was  called  up,  even 
to  reprobate  them  and  their  proceedings,  they  would  have  an  all- 
sufficient  advocacy  ;  for  his  very  reprobation  must  be  the  strongest 
possible  testimony  to  the  pressure  of  the  lime.  They  obtained  all 
they  could  have  contemplated,  and  perhaps  more  than  they  antici- 
pated, in  the  avowal  and  narrative  which  the  pressure  of  the  time 
elicited  from  him,  of  his  own  experience,  and  that  of  all  the 
statesmen  of  fiis  day,  in  relation  to  this  cause.  Perhaps  no  single 
manife:^tatiou  so  aided  the  Catholic  canse  in  its  whole  career,  as 
the  memorable  speech  of  February  15tb,  in  which  Mr.  Canning 
delivered  to  the  world  the  histoiy  of  the  Catholic  question  for  the 
preceding  century,  and  his  own  history  in  connection  with  it. 
The  narrative  came  to  the  ear  of  the  nation  aa  a  decree  of  fate; 
and  his  political  antobit^raphy  went  far  to  win  over  tho  nation's 
heart.  Having  shown  how  he  took  his  stand  upon  llie  Catholic 
qaestion  when  the  most  insuperable  obstacle  was  removed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  George  III,  from  political  life,  and  how  he  refused 
office  at  the  most  tempting  moment,  rather  than  enter  a  cabinet 
decided  f^ainst  the  Catholic  claims,  he  went  on  :  ^  "  Sir,  I  have 
always  retiised  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  Catholic 
leaders  ;  I  would  never  put  myself  into  tlieir  hands,  and  I  never 

will Much  as  I  have  wished  to  serve  the  Catholic  cause, 

I  have  seen  that  the  service  of  the  Catholic  leaders  is  no  easy 
service.  They  are  hard  taskmasters ;  and  the  advocate  who 
would  satisfy  them  must  deliver  himself  up  to  them  bound  hand 
and  foot  ....  But  to  be  taunted  with  a  want  of  teeling  for  the 
Catholics,  to  be  accused  of  compromising  their  inierests,  conscious 
as  I  am  —  as  I  cannot  but  be  —  of  being  entitled  to  their  grati- 
tude for  a  long  course  of  active  services,  and  for  the  sacrifice  to 
their  cause  of  interests  of  my  own,  —  this  is  a  sort  of  treatment 
which  would  rouse  even  lameness  itself  to  ^sert  i(s  honor,  and 
vindicate  its  claims.  I  have  shown  that  in  the  year  1812  I  re- 
fused office,  rather  than  enter  into  an  administration  pledged 
against  the  Catholic  question.  I  did  this  at  a  time  when  office 
would  have  been  dearer  to  me  than  at  any  other  period  of  my 
political  life ;  when  [  would  have  given  ten  years  of  life  for 
two  years  of  office  ;  not  for  any  sordid  or  selflsh  purpose  of  per- 
sonal a^randizement,  but  for  fer  other  aud  higher  views.     But 
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is  this  the  only  sacrifice  which  I  have  made  to  the  Catholic 
cause  ?  The  House  will  perhaps  bear  witli  me  a  little  longer, 
while  I  answer  this  question  by  another  fact.  From  the  earliest 
dawn  of  my  public  life  —  ay,  from  the  first  visions  of  youthful 
ambition  —  that  ambition  had  been  directed  to  ono  object  above 
all  others.  Before  that  object  all  others  vanished  into  compara- 
tive insignificance ;  it  was  desirable  to  me  beyond  all  the  blan- 
dishments of  power,  beyond  all  the  rewards  and  favors  of  the 
erown.  That  object  was  to  represent,  in  this  House,  the  univer- 
sity in  which  I  was  educated.  I  had  a  feir  chance  of  accomplish- 
ing this  object  when  the  Catholic  question  crossed  my  way.  I 
was  warned  —  fwly  and  kindly  warned  —  that  my  adoption  of 
that  cause  would  blast  my  prospect.  I  adhered  to  the  Catholic 
cause,  and  forfeited  all  my  long-cherislied  hopes  and  expectations. 
And  yet  I  am  told  that  I  have  made  no  sacrifice  I  that  I  have 
postponed  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  to  views  and  interests  of 
my  own !  Sir,  the  representation  of  the  university  has  fallen 
into  worthier  liands.  I  rejoice  with  my  right  honorable  friend 
near  me  (Mr.  Peel)  in  the  high  honor  which  he  has  obtained. 
Long  may  he  enjoy  the  distinction ;  and  long  may  it  prove  a 
source  of  rectpiHJcal  pride,  to  our  parent  university  and  to  him- 
self! Never  till  thb  hour  have  I  stated,  either  in  public  or  in 
private,  the  extent  of  this  irretrievable  sacrifice ;  but  I  have  not 
felt  it  the  less  deeply.  It  is  past,  and  I  shall  speak  of  it  no  more." 
Nothing  could  be  a  stronger  testimony  to  the  urgency  of  the 
cause  than  that  the  foremost  of  British  statesmen  should  be  sub- 
ject to  compulsion  like  this,  forced  to  avowals  like  these,  while 
separated  by  deep  distrust  and  dislike  from  the  Catholic  leaders. 
But  even  yet,  the  degree  of  the  ui^ency  was  not  understood. 
Mr.  Peel  sat  by  Mr.  Canning's  side,  and  received  his  congratu- 
lations on  his  relation  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  heard  his 
hopes  that  the  relation  might  subsist  long  and  happily.  But 
even  then  there  were  slirrings  in  the  heart  of  the  listener  ;  there 
were  doubts  beginning  to  move  in  his  mind  which  ab«ady  put 
that  relation  in  jeopardy,  and  were  soon  to  exclude  him,  in  his 
turn,  from  the  representation  of  his  university.  When  his  turn 
arrived,  he  confessed  that  the  events  of  the  session  of  1825  had 
made  such  an  impi-easion  upon  him  that  he  went  to  Lord  Liv- 
erpool, desiring  to  resign  bis  office,  because  the  opinion  of  the 
House  was  declared  against  him  on  the  Catholic  question,  and 
avowing  to  the  Premier  that  he  believed  the  time  was  come 
when  "  something  ought  to  be  done  about  the  Catholics."  Lord 
Liverpool's  threat  of  retiring  also  induced  Mr.  Peel  to  wait  for 
another  manifestation  of  the  feelings  of  the  country;  but  this 
was  the  time  when  the  hook  caught  the  chain  which  bound  him 
to  follow  the  destiny  of  Canning  in  his  sacrifices  for  the  Catbolio 
question. 
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Mr.  Canning  callecl  the  Catholic  leaders  "  hard  tfiskmaaters/' 
whose  advocates  muMt  submit  to  be  bound  liaad  and  foot.  Noth- 
ing could  please  them  better  than  such  ii  description.  The  rep- 
utation of  a  strong  will  is,  in  itself,  an  unlimited  [)ower.  These 
men  had  ceased  to  be  sappUant?,  and  liad  become  taskmaslera, 
whoever  might  be  their  servants.  The  description  was  true; 
for  there  was  a  man  among  them  iv'io  was  about  to  Mr.o'Con- 
become  a  power  in  the  slate.  Daniel  O'Connell  had  ''^■ 
been  an  active  agitator  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  claims  for  so 
many  years  now,  a3  to  be  known  by  name  through  tlie  length 
and  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  been  a  chief  mover  in 
the  eominittees  in  Dublin  ;  he  was  the  organizer  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  was  now  reputed  to  hold  three  millions  of  the  Irish 
people  in  his  hand,  ready  with  a  touch  to  be  turned  to  good  or 
evil.  He  came  up  as  a  delegate  invested  in  a  kind  of  glory  ;  for 
in  Dublin  he  had  been  indicted  for  sedition  in  the  January  just 
past,  and  the  gi'and  jury  had  thrown  out  the  bills.  He  who  had 
evaded  the  law  in  the  formation  and  procedure  of  successive 
Catholic  committees  —  he  who  had  defied  the  law  in  the  late 
prosecution  for  sedition  —  he  who  held  three  millions  of  the 
Irish  people  in  his  hand,  and  the  peace  of  Ireland  at  his  bidding, 
might  think  himself  entitled  to  be  a  "  hard  taskmaster."  And 
he  who  was  not  only  idolized  by  the  multitude  among  whom  he 
had  lived,  and  adored  by  his  own  fiimily,  but  who  so  attached 
his  personal  friends  by  his  charms  of  intellect  and  temper,  as  that 
they  could  not  sit  in  the  room  while  he  was  found  fault  with, 
might  well  snppo-i6  himself  authorized  to  issue  his  commands, 
and  have  them  readily  obeyed,  whatever  they  might  be.  But 
there  was  one  attribute  of  his  which  made  him  too  hard  a  task- 
master for  men  who  chose  Co  retain  their  manhood,  —  his  incapa- 
city for  trtith.  The  untruthfulness  of  O'Connell  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  constitutional  attribute.  He  was  so  devoid  of  all 
compunction  and  all  shame  in  regard  to  the  random  character  of 
his  representations,  that  the  only  supposition  is,  that  he  had  not 
'the  ordinary  perception  of  truth  and  Msehood ;  and  this  became 
at  last  so  general  an  impression,  that  the  rest  of  his  character 
was  judged  of,  apart  from  this,  in  a  way  which,  perhaps,  was 
never  tried  in  the  case  of  any  other  man.  If  he  could  not  oi)fain 
respect,  he  obtained  admiration  and  enthusiasm,  even  from  many 
who  hold,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  qualities  he  was 
deficient  in  —  veracity  and  high  course  —  are  precisely  the  first 
requisites  of  political  honor,  the  moat  essential  attributes  of  the 
political  hero.  Nature  now  and  then  sets  aside,  with  a  haughty 
movement,  all  rules  —  even  of  morals  ;  and  in  this  case  she  so 
overruled  matters,  as  that  a  man  whom  every  one  knew  to  be 
neither  brave,  nor  veracious,  nor  of  thorough  disinterestedness, 
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should  obtmn,  not  merely  the  influence,  but  the  deference  which 
is  usually  accorded  to  high  character  only.  Of  course,  he  had 
qualities  which  must  account  for  this  ;  moral  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual qualities.  His  domestic  use  of  power  was  very  beautiful,  — 
genial  and  benevolent.  His  ardor  was  captivating,  and  thor- 
oughly respectable,  when  thrown  into  the  great  cause.  His 
buoyancy  and  gayety  of  spirit  were  as  attractive  and  attaching 
as  his  sagacity,  energy,  and  pei-severance  were  animating  to  his 
coadjutors.  When  we  consider,  in  connection  with  these  things, 
.  what  it  must  have  been  to  the  Irish  Catholics  to  have  a  champion 
and  leader  who  was  really  able  to  manage  their  cause,  and  deter- 
mined to  carry  it  through  —  how  much  of  ancient  expectation 
and  new  hope  settled  upon  his  head  —  we  cannot  wonder  that 
he  was  regarded  by  multitudes  as  a  heaven-sent  king,  and  that 
he  received  homage  accordingly,  though  some  of  the  highest 
kingly  qualifies  were  wanting.  The  truth  appears  to  have  been, 
that  in  O'Connell  two  sets  of  characteristics  were  united,  which 
are  usually  supposed  to  be  incompatible.  He  was  genuinely 
impetuous,  ardent,  open-hearted,  patriotic,  and  devoted ;  and 
then  again,  he  was  genuinely  cautious  and  astute ;  calculating, 
sly,  untruthful ;  grasping,  selfish,  and  hypocritical.  He  was 
profuse,  and  he  was  sordid ;  he  was  rash,  and  he  was  unfathom- 
ably  politic ;  now  he  was  flowing  out,  and  now  he  was  drcum- 
venting.  Among  all  his  changes,  however,  he  never  was  brave, 
he  never  was  reliable  or  accurate ;  and  he  never  kept  his  eye  off 
the  monoy-boxcs  which  supplied  his  annual  income  from  the 
scrapings  of  the  eai'ninga  of  the  poor.  There  was  no  reasonable 
objection  to  O'Connell's  being  supported  by  his  country.  There 
was  every  reMon  why  he  ^ould  be,  and  none  why  he  should 
not.  He  had  a  large  family,  and  was  sure  to  rise  to  great  emi- 
nence in  his  profession,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  it  as  pro- 
fessional men  usually  do.  I^  because  he  was  the  man  to  redeem 
the  Irish  cause,  he  was  withdrawn  from  his  profession  and  its 
emoluments,  it  was  merely  just  that  he  should  be  compensated 
by  the  Irish  people.  But  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  way  ' 
in  which  it  was  done  ;  nothing  could  be  worse  for  his  character, 
his  mind,  and  the  reputation  of  the  cause.  Instead  of  a  single 
effort  made  vigorously  and  once  by  the  wealthy  of  his  clients, 
and  all  who  chose  to  give,  whether  litde  or  much,  so  that  means 
might  be  raised  equal  to  the  utmost  which  Mr.  O'Connell  could 
have  made  by  his  profusion,  to  set  him  free  to  serve  his  country 
for  life,  the  subscription  was  made  an  annual  affair,  and  levied 
under  the  compulsion  of  the  priests.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell 
on  this.  The  consequences  may  be  easily  inferred.  It  made  his 
very  enemies  blush  to  see  how  the  affair  went  on,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  when  the  begging  season  came  round.     Great 
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allowance  must  be  made  for  a  man  placed  in  such  circninatancea 
of  precariousness.  But  a  review  of  his  character  on  all  sides, 
with  every  allowance  that  justice  and  mercy  require,  must  leave 
an  impression  that  he  must  indeed  have  been  the  chief  of  the 
"  bard  taskmasters,"  with  whom  statesmen  could  come  into  no 
alliance,  because  true  alliance  was  not  possible,  but  only  fettered 
service,  such  as  cannot  be  rendered  by  honorable  men. 

The  sending  of  the  delegates  to  London,  and  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  Catholic  Associalion  under  the  notice  progresBoi 
of  parliament,  were  veiy  welcome  to  the  liberal  'iieqaeBtion. 
section  of  the  cabinet.  Till  now,  their  position  had  been  pain- 
ful, as  a  position  of  compromise  must  ever  be.  The  administra- 
tion in  Ireland  had  been  carefully  composed,  half  and  half,  of 
fevorers  and  opponents  of  the  Catholic  cause ;  aud  of  course, 
there  had  existed  the  consequent  evil  of  an  unsound  and  unsteady 
government  in  that  disturbed  quarter.  The  enforced  sileoce 
upon  Irish  subjects  in  the  cabinet  mtet  have  been  irksome ; 
and  the  aw^ting  of  some  inevitable  change  not  a  little  fearful. 
All  ware  set  free  now  ;  for  they  were  all  united  in  reprobating 
the  Caiholic  Association  as  unlawful  machinery  which  could  not 
be  allowed  to  worli ;  and  the  occasion  brought  freedom  of  speech 
and  hope  of  a  good  issue  to  the  friends  of  the  Catholics.  They 
spoke  out  and  emptied  their  full  hearts  and  minds ;  and  they 
saw  that  the  pioliacted  debates  on  the  Catholic  subject,  whidi 
succeeded  one  auDthet  foi  some  months  of  this  scwion,  were 
aiding  the  cause  moie   than  any  transactions  of  ill  previous 

By  the  bill  which  put  down  the  Catholic  Association  *  it  was 
declared  unlawful  foi  all  political  a-sociations  to  continue  their 
sittings,  by  adjournment  or  otherwise,  or  whether  in  full  sittings 
or  by  committee,  or  officers,  for  more  than  fonrteen  days  ;  or  to 
levy  contributions  from  his  Majesty'a  subjecis,  or  iixim  any  de- 
scriptions of  them  ;  or  for  any  such  societies  to  have  different 
branches,  or  to  correspond  with  other  societies,  or  to  exclude 
members  on  the  ground  of  religious  faith,  or  to  require  oaths  or 
declarations  otherwise  than  as  required  by  law.  As  soon  as  the 
parliament  rose  —  that  is,  in  July  —  a  new  Catliolic  commit- 
tee ofiered  a  plan  of  a  new  association  and  a  recom-  Nevcanioiie 
mendation  to  the  Catholic  body  to  push  to  the  utmost  assoeiation. 
their  practice  of  petitioning  and  other  political  action,  by 
methods  independent  of  the  association,  as  tiie  law  now  forbade 
such  action  within  it.  Suggestion  like  this  was,  in  fact,  action  ; 
and  nothing  was  gained  by  the  new  law  but  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  setting  forth  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  cause. 

During  March,  Sir  F.  Burdett  introduced,  first,  a  debate  on 

1  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  ii.  ]i,  S5S, 
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the  general  petition  of  the  Catholics  ;  next,  a  set  of  n 
sir  V  Bur-  which  were  passed  as  the  foundation  of  a  relief  bill, 
iett'c  relief  which  went  through  the  stage  of  debate  in  the  Com- 
^^'  mons  on  the  21st  5  April    Mr.  O'Connell  declared,  in 

ft  letter  which  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers,'  that  the  prep- 
aration of  the  draught  of  the  bill  had  been  committed  to  him. 
This  damaging  declaration  being  noticed  by  the  adverse  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  was  emphalJcally  denied  by  the  committee, 
who  pledged  tliemselvea  that  no  person  out  of  the  committee 
had  had  the  smallest  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill. 

This  bill  was  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  avowal  which 
the  friends  of  the  Catholics  had  found  themselves  bound  tomaie 
in  the  preceding  debate  —  that  they  were  ready  to  support  the 
Catholic  claims  when  severed  frotn  their  connection  with  the 
association.  They  were  immediately  taken  at  their  word  ;  and 
brilliant  was  the  result.  The  debating  was  magnilicent,  or  rather 
the  outpouring  of  eloquence  on  one  side  ;  for  all  the  strength 
was  in  one  direction  ;  and  the  majority  by  which  the  bill  passed 
the  Commons  was  268  to  241."  The  bill  proposed  the  repeal  of 
disabilities  ;  the  enactment  of  a  state  provision  for  the  Catholic 
clei^ ;  and  the  raising  of  the  Irish  franchise  qualification  from 
40s.  to  10/.  Jt  was  supposed  that  by  placing  the  firat  of  these 
propositions  between  the  other  two  —  the  advantage  to  the  Cath- 
olics between  an  advantage  to  the  state  and  one  to  the  Protes- 
tant minority,  who  complained  of  being  swamped  by  the  Cath- 
olic majority  at  elections  —  the  bill  might  be  floated  throngh 
parliament.  The  two  latter  provisions  were  called  the  win^  of 
the  bill ;  but  they  proved  to  be  leaden  wings.  There  was  an 
outcry  against  both  provisions  too  strong  for  even  the  popular 
O'Connell,  who  held  the  peace  of  Ireland  in  his  hand.  After 
having  boasted  that  the  bill  was  of  his  preparation,  he  could  not 
deny  his  agreement  to  the  obnosious  propositions.  He  made 
a  recantation,  and  asked  pardon  of  God  and  his  country. 
Such  an  error  and  recantation  may  pass  for  once ;  and  O'ConnelVs 
passed  for  this  time. 

After  the  division  on  the  second  residing  of  the  bill  in  the 
Bniffi  of  Commons,  the  heir  presumptive  made  a  bold  stroke 
York's  dec-  in  the  Lords  to  obtain  its  rejection  there.  In  present- 
'""'*°°'  ii^  a  petition  from  the  dean  and  canons  of  Windsor 
against  the  Catholic  claims,  the  Duke  of  York  took  occasion  to 
declare  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  his  own  intentions  in 
case  of  his  succeeding  to  the  crown.  He  laid  before  the  House 
the  case  of  the  late  King,  —  "  the  severe  illneMi,  and  ten  years 
of  misery  which  had  clouded  the  existence  of  his  illustrious  and 
beloved  fether,"  on  account   of  the  scruples  of  his  conscience 

1  Annua!  Register,  1S26,  p.  64.  ^  Hanaiird.  xui.  p.  123. 
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about  the  coronation  oath  ;  he  declared  that  his  principles  were 
the  same;  "and  that  these  were  the  principles  fo  whieJi  he 
would  adhere,  and  which  he  would  maintain  and  act  up  to,  to 
the  latest  moment  of  his  existence,  whatever  might  be  his  situ- 
ation of  life  —  so  help  him  God ! "  ^  The  Lord  ChaQcellor  lis- 
tened with  delight,  and  wrote  out  the  speech  in  his  anecdote-book 
before  he  slept.  The  bigots  on  hia  side  got  it  printed  in  gold 
■letters,  and  framed  it  for  their  drawiug-rootn  walls,  and  circu- 
lated it  through  the  country.  The  effect  produced  was  some- 
what different  from  what  was  intended  and  expected.  It  showed 
that  an  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  Catholic  emancipalion 
during  the  life  of  the  present  King  ;  and  exertion  was  stimulated 
accordingly.  It  happened,  too,  that  some  words  had  been 
spoken  on  the  other  side,  which  look  great  hold  of  the  public 
mind,  and  perhaps  spread  as  widely  as  the  declaration  of  the 
heir  presumptive.  On  the  28th  of  February,  Mr.  Plunket  had 
said,  in  the  debate  on  Sir  F.  liui'dett's  motion,  that  the  danger  to 
he  looked  in  the  face  was  not  the  danger  of  the  days  of  James 
II.,  but  of  the  pi'esent  time ;  the  danger  of  exasperating  mill- 
ions of  fellow-suijjects  excluded  from  their  rights.  The  bigot 
plea  was  of  the  danger  of  innovation ;  but,  said  the  speaker :  ^ 
"  Time  was  the  grenteet  innovator  of  all.  While  man  would 
sleep  or  stop  in  his  career,  the  course  of  time  was  rapidly  chang- 
ing the  aspect  of  all  human  affairs.  All  that  a  wise  government 
could  do  was  to  keep  as  dose  as  possible  to  the  wings  of  time, 
to  watch  his  progress,  and  accommodate  his  motion  to  their 
flight.  Arrest  his  coui'se  they  could  not;  but  they  might  vary 
the  forms  and  aspects  of  their  institutions,  so  as  to  reflect  his 
varying  aspects  and  foiins.  If  this  were  not  the  spirit  which 
animaled  them,  philosophy  would  be  impertinent,  and  history  no 
better  than  an  old  almanac.  The  riches  of  knowledge  would 
serve  them  no  better  than  the  Mse  money  of  a  swindler,  put 
upon  them  at  a  value  which  once  circulated,  but  had  long  since 
ceased.  Prudence  and  experience  would  be  no  better  for  pro- 
tection than  dotage  and  error,"  Lord  Eldon  was  persuaded 
that  th^e  words,  everlastingly  true,  were  aimed  at  a  speech  of 
his  about  the  Catholics  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  "  thinking 
it  proper"  to  treat  this  as  a  sort  of  speech  which  an  almanac- 
mtier,  reciting  past  events,  might  make  ;  and  which,  therefore, 
might  deserve  no  answer,"  But  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Plunket's 
woi-ds  made  its  way.  "  Nevei-,"  pays  the  Chancellor,'  "  was 
anytiiing  like  the  sensation  the   Duke   of  York's  speech   has 

made I  hear  that  'the  Duke  of  York  and  No  Popery'  is 

to  be  seen  in  various  pai-ls.     The  Bishop  of  London  declared 
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that  he  believed  —  speaking  when  he  delivered  a  petition  yes- 
terday—  'that  he  was  satistied  nine  people  in  ten  in  the  city 
were  detei-minedly  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lics.' "  Yet  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Plunket's  words  made  its 
way.  "  I  forgot  to  mentioa,"  writes  the  Chancellor,'  "  in  my  last, 
that  the  Commous  stared  me  very  impudently  in  the  face,  when 
they  delivei-ed  to  me  the  Catholic  bill  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 
This  bill,  however,  I  think  those  gentlemen  will  never  see  ^ain," 
The  Lords  threw  out  the  bill  at  a  little  before  six  in  the 
'  morning  of  the  18th  of  May,  by  a  majority  of  48  in  a 

House  of  308.  "  Lady  Warwick  and  Lady  Braybrooke,"  writes 
(he  Chancellor,^  "  would  not  let  their  husbands  go  to  the  House 
to  vote  foi"  the  Catholics  ;  so  we  Protestants  drink  daily,  as  our 
fevorite  foaat:  'The  ladies  who  locked  up  their  husbands.'" 
"The  glorious  forty-eight"  were  toasted  in  bumpers,  and  the 
victors  "  were  becoming  composed  after  their  triumphs;"  and 
still  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Plunket's  words  was  making  its  way. 
The  temporary  defeat  took  place  on  Wednesday,  May  18th, 
On  the  Thursday,  "Mr,  O'Connell,"  uritea  the  Chancellor,* 
"  pleaded  as  a  barrister  befoi-e  me  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His 
demeanor  was  vei'y  proper,  bat  he  did  not  sfrike  me  as  shining 
so  much  in  argument  as,  might  be  expected  from  a  man  who  has 
made  so  much  noise  in  his  harangues  in  a  seditious  association." 
The  Chancellor  foi^t  that  a  cause  in  the  House  of  Lords  conld 
hardly  be  so  inspiring  to  a  barrister  as  the  cause  of  his  country 
to  its  champion  ;  and  that  Mr.  O'Connell  might  easily  hold  him- 
self calm  and  commonplaj;e  in  another  sphere,  while  in  lus  own 
the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Plunket's  words  was  making  its  way. 

During  the  next  session,  that  of  1826,  nothing  was  done  in 
^^^  parliament  on  the  Catholic  question  beyond  the  pres- 

entation of  petitions.  The  Lords  had  declared  their 
opinion  decisively  enough,  for  the  present ;  and  in  the  Commons, 
it  was  understood  that  the  session  would  be  short,  in  view  of  the 
approaching  dissolution,  and  that  the  great  questions  of  the  time 
Iwd  better  stand  over  for  the  consideration  of  the  new  parliament. 
OuosHoa  o/  '^^'^  Catholic  petitions  were  chiefly  directed  to  meet 
divide*  the  objection  of  the  supposed  divided  allegiance  of  the 

aiiogimHB,  Catholics.  It  was  in  vain  attempting  to  meet  this 
objection  by  the  declaration,  however  extensively  confirmed,  that 
Catholics  held  an  undivided  allegiance  to  their  king  in  civil  affairs  : 
no  one  doubted  this.  The  objection  was,  that  their  spiritual 
allegiance  to  the  pope  might  at  imy  time  interfere  with  their  civil 
(dleg^ance  to  their  king.  The  true  way  of  meeting  this  objec- 
tion was  to  render  them  easy  and  satisfied.  If  the  pope  really 
wished  to  make  mischief  between  the  Catholics  and  the  British 

1  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  ii.  p.  548.  ^  Ibid.  p.  S5i.  ^  w^n,  p,  553. 
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governinent,  he  could  do  it  very  efFectuaHy  already ;  and  with 
ihe  more  excuse  the  more  they  were  wronged.  To  keep  them 
in  a  state  of  exasperation  by  political  exclusion  was  not  the  way 
to  render  them  loyal,  but  rather  to  make  the  pope  their  partisan 
against  their  sovei'eiga.  The  petitions  of  this  session  were 
therefore  of  little  use.  They  did  not  truly  meet  the  objection  of 
one  party,  and  were  not  needed  by  the  other. 

A  new  enmity  hecame  manifest  this  year.  The  Catholics  and 
the  Dissenters  drew  off  from  each  other,^  The  Dis-  catholics  ana 
senters  were  themselves  suffering  under  disabilities  Mss™*™- 
which  might  naturally  dispose  them  to  sympathize  with  the 
Catholics,  and  to  work  in  their  behalf.  But  they  were,  gener- 
ally speaking,  lukewarm  in  the  cause.  Tt  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand  this,  though  the  fact  is  not  an  agreeable  one  to  contemplate. 
Like  too  large  a  majority  of  mankind,  the  English  Dissenters 
could  feel  deeply  and  argue  clearly  about  the  rights  of  conscience, 
when  their  own  consciences  were  interfered  with,  but  be  too 
much  affected  by  fear  to  see  the  full  force  of  their  absti'act  rea- 
sonings when  their  own  experience  was  not  concerned.  They 
were  Protestanis;  they  feared  the  pope  and  the  ravages  of  super- 
stition as  much  as  their  Protestant  brethren  within  the  Chureh 
pale ;  and  the  annual  Indemnity  Bill,  which  gave  them  practical 
freedom,  saved  them  from  sharing  the  exasperation  of  the  Cath- 
olics under  their  legal  disabilities.  And  they  were  not  united 
with  the  Catholics  in  any  hope  from  the  influence  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning ;  for  Mr.  Canning  was  as  openly  and  fixedly  their  adversaiy 
as  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  Catholics.  Mr.  Canning's  opposi- 
tion to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  remains  a  i^ebuke  to  the  pride 
of  human  reason  and  to  the  confidence  of  hero-worship,  'i'hose 
who  exulted  in  his  clear  view  of  the  case  of  the  Catholics,  and 
his  soundly  principled  advocacy  of  their  claims,  were  perplexed 
and  abashed  by  his  indefensible  and  unaccountable  refusal  to 
apply  the  same  sagacity  and  the  same  principles  to  the  case  of 
the  disqualified  Dissenters.  And  it  was  not  for  Mr.  Canning  to 
complain  of  the  judgment  which  his  inconsistency  was  sure  to 
bring  upon  him ;  nor  for  his  friends  to  wonder  and  lament  if, 
after  his  death,  such  speculations  as  that  of  Lord  Eossmore,  in  his 
"  Letter  on  Catholic  Emancipation,"  dishonored  his  memory,  as 
far  as  the  matter  went.''  "  Is  there  no  satisfactory  reason,"  says 
Lord  Eossmore,  "  why  a  mind  like  that  of  Mr.  Canning  should 
depart  from  his  own  general  principles  in  the  case  of  the  Dis- 
senters alone  ?  May  he  not  have  reasoned  thus  ?  If  I  concede 
tlie  wishes  of  the  Dissenters  separately,  may  I  not  weaken  the 
common  cause  —  the  Dissenters  not  having  much  sympathy  with 
the  claims  of  ite   Catholics  ?      But  if  I  cany  emancipation,  I 

1  Annuai  Rsgister,  1826,  p.  137.  ^  Life  of  Caiming,  p.  355. 
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secure  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  ;  for,  if  the 
former  succeeds,  the  latter  follows."  This  is  not  hke  Caunmg  — 
such  amethod  of  coercing  one  set  of  people,  under  false  pretences, 
to  fiirther  the  emancipation  of  another.  But,  if  this  was  not  hia 
reason,  there  is  no  saying  what  was.  It  remains  a  painful  mjs- 
teij. 

There  is  much  that  is  painful  in  the  survey  of  the  lime  and 
Tbedeo-  persons  under  our  present  notice.  The  Catholics  were 
tdons.  puttuig  forth  all  their  powers  in  preparation  for  the 

elections ;  and  the  full  force  of  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  forty-shUling  freeholders,  in  a  manner 
which  made  as  complete  a  mockery  of  the  representative  system 
as  was  ever  made  by  the  Irish  landlords,  who  had  covered  their 
domains  with  small  freeholds  for  their  political  convenience.' 
Some  of  this  class  of  Irish  landlords  were  ejecting  their  tenants 
by  wholesale,  for  their  obedience  to  the  priests  in  tlie  elections  ; 
and  the  new  Catholic  Association  was  voting  fimds  for  the  relief 
of  the  people  thus  left  homeless.  The  Dissenters  were  holding 
off  from  Euding  the  Catholics ;  and  the  Catholic  leaders  were 
reviling  the  Dissenters.  Mr.  Canning  was  doing  wrong  by  tbe 
one  body,  by  the  very  act  of  doing  right  by  the  other.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  endeavoring,  by  a  proceeding  of  extraordinary 
audacity,  to  achieve  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Canning  from  the  cab 
net.  He  was  naturally  animated  by  the  effect  his  speed  had 
produced  ;  and  he  saw,  as  every  one  else  did,  what  its  pe  adon 
The  Duke  ^^^  ^°  Stimulating  the  friends  of  the  Cathoh  to 
of  York  and  obtain  their  emancipation  during  the  life  of  the  King 
the  King.  jj^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  now,  in  the  autumn  of  1826  to 
address  the  King''  on  the  subject  of  obtaining  unity  of  opmion  n 
the  cabinet  on  the  Catholic  question.  In  this  he  was  not  likely 
to  succeed,  after  his  attempt  oa  the  royal  feeling  in  his  late 
speech.  The  King  had  observed  on  that  speech,'  in  a  good- 
humored  way,  that  the  duke  might  have  left  out  his  reference  to 
his  possible  accession  to  the  throne,  as  its  present  occupant  did 
not  mean  to  quit  it.  Preserving  his  good-humor,  he  stfll  would 
hai-dly  relish  the  duke's  interference  with  the  opinions  and  con- 
stitution of  his  cabinet.  But  it  was  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
keep  quiet,  in  relation  to  the  duke  ;  for  it  was  becoming  clear 
that  he  would  never  more  influence  the  politics  of  England,  or 
any  other  human  af&irs.  To  complete  the  circle  of  wrong-doers, 
Mr.  CCoiineU  was  treating  the  illness  of  the  Duke  of  York  in 
the  following  style  : '  "  I  wish  no  physical  ill  to  the  royal  duke  i 
bnt  if  he  has  thrown  his  oath  in  the  way  of  our  liberties,  and 
that  as  long  as  he  lives  justice  shall  not  be  done  to  the  people  of 

1  Annna!  Register,  1896,  p.  178.  "  Life  of  Canning,  p.  367. 
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Ireland,  it  is  mockery  to  tel!  me  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have 
not  an  interest  in  his  ceasing  to  live.  Death  is  the  corrector  of 
human  errois;  it  is  said  to  be  man's  hour  for  repentance,  and 
Giod's  opportunity.  If  the  royal  duke  should  not  become  eon- 
verted,  from  his  political  errors,  I  am  perfectly  resigned  to  the 
will  of  Giod,  and  shall  abide  the  result  with  the  most  Christian 
resignation."  This  declaration  was  received  with  "laughter  and 
cheers."  To  this  pass  were  men  bi-ought  —  to  such  a  state  of 
principle  and  temper  as  this,  all  round,  by  the  protraction  of  in- 
jury to  one  class  of  fellow-subjects.  The  consolation  ^as  in  the 
moral  certainty  that  an  effectual  change  could  not  be  far  off.  On 
the  whole,  the  anli- Catholic  interest  seemed  to  have  Aspect  of 
gained  most  in  the  elections ;  but  some  great  single  '^  qneatioD. 
victories  had  been  obtained  on  the  side  of  emancipation  ;  and  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  Association  had  been  so  effectually  proved, 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Beresfords  from  the  representation  of 
their  own  tenantry,  and  in  some  other  instances,  that  it  was  cleai" 
that  the  stru^le  could  not  now  end  by  any  other  means  than 
being  broi^ht  to  an  issae.  It  was  becoming  clear  that  the  Duke 
of  York  would  never  rea«h  the  throne  ;  and  a  general  belief  was 
arising  that  the  cabinet  was  in  process  of  conversion  to  the  views 
of  Mr,  Canning.  There  was  a  persuasion,  on  the  whole,  preva- 
lent in  the  country,  that  this  new  parliament  was  the  last  which 
would  be  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  Catholic  question. 
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In  the  course  of  the  last  three  sessions  of  this  parliament,  a 
Chancery  re-  I'eform  was  hegtin  which  the  nation  had  for  some  time 
form.  1823.  been  peremptorily  demanding ;  by  its  discontents,  yet 
more  than  by  its  express  petitions.  The  delay  of  justice  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  become  insufferable ;  and  the  lime  was 
come  for  proof  whether  the  grievance  couid  not  be  amended. 
Perhaps  no  narrative  of  a  process  of  reform  is  more  instructive 
than  this,  in  showing  how  that  inexoi-able  Fate  —  the  spirit  of 
reform,  evoked  by  grievance  —  compasses  its  end,  through  all 
obstructions  of  human  error  and  ignorance,  human  will,  and  even 
human  conscience,  when  tJiat  conscience  is  deficient  in  enlighten- 
ment. Among  the  movers  against  the  evils  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  were  some  men  who  were  not  lawyers,  and  who  there- 
.  fore  naturally  stated  their  case  ignorantly ;  and  there  were  some 
who  were  trained  and  practised  in  a  different  department  of  the 
law,  and  who  were  therefore  ridiculed  by  equity  lawyera  for 
errors  in  the  object  and  expression  of  their  complaint.  The 
strong,  united  will  of  the  cabinet  and  of  the  equity  lawyers  was 
opposed  to  all  entrance  upon  the  subject.  And  the  conscience 
of  the  Chancellor  was  so  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things, 
that  it  resented  any  question  of  fbem  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
tender,  that  it  winced  under  any  inquiry  info  the  discharge  of 
busicess,  as  iinder  a  personal  injury.  Yet  the  inquiry  went  on, 
because  it  had  become  necessary.  The  Chancellor's  friends 
laughed  at  the  complaint  of  the  locking  up  of  large  funds  in 
Chancery  for  half  a  century  together,  alleging  the  cases  in  which 
property  was  truly  in  ward,  and  the  dividends  punctually  paid  ; 
but  there  were  cases  in  which  no  proceeds  could  be  obtained. 
The  Chancellor  and  his  friends  scorned  the  complaints  of  the 
expenses  of  the  court,  showing  that  his  income  had  never  ex- 
ceeded a  certain  amount ;  but  the  expenses  were  intolerable  not- 
withstanding. The  government  clearly  proved  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  Chancery  business  within  a  certain  term,  and  avouched 
the  industry  of  Lord  Eldon  ;  but  it  remained  true  and  unendur- 
able, that  suitors  could  not  get  their  business  settled.  The  Chan- 
cellor and  his  friends  called  the  complainants  "  ignorant  fellows  " 
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and  "  malicious  rascals;"  and  fjie  complainanls  called  the  Lord 
Chancellor  "  a  curse  to  tho  country  ; "  yet,  amidst  tlieir  aliena- 
tion, they  worked  together,  under  that  inexorable  Fate  —  the 
spirit  of  reform,  evoked  by  grievance.  Thus  it  always  happens, 
and  must  happen  ;  aod  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  leam  from 
such  histories  to  assume  the  certainty  of  reform,  after  any  mani- 
festation of  grievance,  and  to  see  the  absurdity  of  all  violence, 
all  loss  of  temper  on  any  hand,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  work 
which  pays  no  heed  to  our  infirmities. 

On  the  4th  of  Jane,  1823,^  Mr.  John  'Williams,  afterwards  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  moved  for  an  opening  of 
inqairy  into  the  arrear  of  business  in  the  Court  of  '"5™')'- 
Chancery,  and  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  causes  thereof.  "It  now  seemed  to  be  conceded  on  all 
hands,"  the  mover  declared,  "  that  evils  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude existed,  and  that  the  present  system  could  no  longer  go  on 
without  some  amendment  or  improvement."  It  appeai-s  that  the 
Chancellor  himself  was  of  the  same  mind  with  other  people,  as 
to  the  necessity  of  inquiry ; '  for,  within  a  month  of  Mr.  "Wil- 
liams's motion,  he  communicated  to  the  House  of  Lords  his 
purpose  of  having  a  commission  to  inquire  whether  any,  and 
what  improvements  could  be  made  in  the  admimstration  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Yet,  his  wrath  against  the  inquirers  in 
the  House  of  Commons  seems  to  show  that  he  would  hardly 
have  stirred  at  this  time,  if  they  had  not  stimulated  him  to  do  so. 
Throughout  the  whole  afiair,  which  extended  over  several  years, 
be  appears  to  have  been  unable,  for  a  single  moment,  to  regard 
it  as  anything  but  a  personal  matter.  The  complainants  divided 
their  informations  into  two  parts :  those  which  regarded  the 
faulty  constitution  or  arrangements  of  the  courts,  and  those  which 
related  to  the  quality  of  the  Chancellor's  mind,  in  which  the 
tendency  to  doubt  had  become  so  strong  as  to  overbear  the  fine 
faculties  and  attainments  which  otherwise  fitted  him  eminently 
for  his  office.  The  debate  on  Mr.  Williams's  motion  continued 
for  two  nights,  and  brought  out  enough  of  fact  and  opinion  to 
assure  the  ministers  that  the  subject  would  not  drop  till  some- 
thing was  done.  Their  plea  of  the  vast  increase  of  Chancery 
business  avmled  only  to  prove  that  matters  could  not  go  on  as 
they  were;  and  a  broad  hint  to  this  effect  was  given  in  tlie  intro- 
duction of  a  discussion  about  separating  the  judicial  and  political 
functions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  it  had  been  suggested  in  the  preceding 
April '  to  alter  tho  method  of  hearing  appeals  there  ;  Mo»emeniiii 
and  it  was  proposed  by  Loiii  Liverpool,  on  the  26th  *''*  Lords. 

1  Hansard,  ix.  T06.  ^  Life  of  Lord  Eldou,  ii.  p.  13S. 

*  Anoual  Begialer,  1S23,  p.  93. 
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of  June,  that  a  deputy  speaker  of  the  House  of  Loi'da  should  be 
appointed,  and  that  five  days  in  the  week,  instead  of  three,  should 
be  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  appeals.  The  arrangement  was 
made  ;  but  the  Chancellor  could  not  let  tie  occasion  pass  with- 
out entering  upon  an  exhibition  of  self-assertion  and  self-defence, 
which  not  only  lowered  his  dignity,  and  engaged  the  compassion 
of  parliament,  but  proved  to  the  movers  in  the  question  of 
Chancery  reform  that  it  must  inevitably  be  made  a  personal 
matter,  as  the  Chancellor  chose  to  regard  it  so ;  and  the  bicker- 
ings and  evil-speaking  which  hence  arose  became  very  painful, 
and  damaging  alike  to  the  character  of  the  court  and  the  prog- 
rcM  of  the  question. 

An  the  next  session  (of  1824)  approached,  the  Chancellor 
jg^  grew  uneasy,  in  apprehension  of  the  renewal  of  the 

subject ;  and  he  applied  to  Mr,  Peel  for  the  full 
support  and  protection  of  the  cabinet.-'  Mr.  Williams's  motion 
was  brought  forward  on  the  24th  of  February.  Lord  Bldon 
observes  upon  it  that  every  moment  of  negligence  in  an  of&cial 
course  of  twenty-two  years  was  noted ;  and  that  many  of  the 
complaints  were  perfectly  new  to  him  and  his  friends — aa 
evident  benefit  already  arising  from  the  discussion,  and  a  dear 
reason  for  prosecuting  the  inquiry.  In  answer  to  the  motion  for 
GoYHninaBt  *  Committee,  Mr.  Peel  moved  for  a  commission,  such 
mimBftra  as  the  Chancellor  had  proixised  after  the  debate  of 
oommisaioD.  ^j^^  previous  summer.  This  was  what  was  wanted,  or 
something  very  like  it ;  and  Mr.  Williams  therefore  withdrew  his 
motion.  The  Chancellor's  own  account  of  the  matter  is  curious. 
"At  my  instance,  therefore,^  Mr.  Peel,  in  a  most  admirable 
speech,  moved  for  such  a  commission,  as  a  great  merit  on  ray  part 
in  jdming  at  improvement,  instead  of  this  committee  of  ven- 
geance ;  and  ihis  thi-ew  Mr.  Williams,  &c.,  upon  their  backs,  and 
they  did  not  venture  to  divide.  So,  for  the  present,  tMs  storm 
is  over,  and  matters  will  be  tolerable  tUI  the  next  begins  to  rage," 

Here  was  his  mistake,  in  thinking  himself  at  liberty  to  stand 
still  as  soon  as  his  enemies,  as  he  called  them,  were  quieted  by 
the  pledges  of  his  friends.  As  sooa  as  the  results  were  called 
for,  he  considered  it  a  new  onslaught  of  the  foe,  and  fortified 
himself  in  obstinacy  accordingly,  so  as  to  place  hia  colleagues  in 
a  situation  of  great  difficulty.  He  gives  his  view  in  a  letter  *  of 
the  date  of  February  28, 1834,  "  The  fact  is,  from  year  to  year, 
party  is  attempting  to  drive  me  out  of  the  Chancellorship.  God 
knows  I  should  be  very  happy  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 
If  these  malignant  attacks  had  not  been  made  against  me,  year 
after  year,  I  should  have  been  in  retirement ;  but  to  hatred, 
malice,  and  vmcharitableness,  I  wiU  not  give  way.     I  will  not 

1  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  ii.  p.  487.  ^  Ibid.  p.  4SS.  a  ibij,  p.  iflo. 
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gratify  tiiose  who  revile  me.  My  rule  through  life  has  been  to 
do  what  I  think  right,  and  to  leave  the  eonsequences  to  Giod." 
StraDge  words  these  last  —  given  in  the  sanie  breath  with  the 
declavation  that  he  remained  in  office  only  because  others  wished 
him  out  of  it !  And  this  pettishaess  and  self-will  became  nothing 
less  than  shocking  when  we  consider  on  whom  the  eyes  and 
minds  of  the  movers  in  parliament  were  really  SxBd ;  not  on 
an  aged  judge,  whom  they  wished  to  insult  and  displace  from 
gratuitous  malice  ;  but  on  the  impoverished  orphan,  the  sunken 
widow,  the  broken-spirited  gentleman,  whose  Uvea  were  passed 
in  vain  hope,  or  listless  despair,  of  getting  justice  from  the 
court  which  assumed  to  be  their  protector.  It  was  impossible 
to  think  much  of  Lord  Eldon's  complacencies,  or  tears,  or  self- 
pity,  while  vast  estates  lay  waste  and  weed-grown,  and  whole 
tenantries  sank  down  info  pauperism  under  the  blight  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

In  the  session  of  1825,  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  stir 
had  not  been  without  its  use.  It  was  now  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  improvement  was  needed.  The 
commission  of  the  preceding  year  had  collected  a  vast  amount 
of  evidence,  but  had  not  reported.  There  was  a  demand  in  the 
Commons  that  the  evidence  should  be  printed,  without  waiting 
for  the  report,  — a  demand  which  was,  of  course,  una<!ceptable 
CO  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  other  members  of  the  govera- 
ment.  The  correspondence  between  the  Premier  and  the  Chan- 
ceUor  on  -this  occasion  shows  how  ui^ent  the  demand  for  Chan- 
cery reform  had  become,  and  how  much  more  important  it  was 
than  it  could  have  been  rendered  by  any  mere  enmity  against 
the  judge  of  the  court.  Meantime,  that  judge  was  strength- 
enii^  himself  agwnst  his  enemies,  instead  of  making  them  friends 
by  working  with  them  in  a  good  cause.  "I-ord  Stowell,"  Le 
says,*  "called  on  Wednesday  very  kindly  to  express  his  hope 
that  Williams  and  Co.  had  not  on  Tuesday  disturbed  my  peace 
of  mind.  They  certainly  did  not.  ....  But,  thank  God,  I  am 
well  in  health,  and  in  mind  I  grow  more  easy  and  callous."  The 
correspondence  with  the  Premier  took  place  on  occa-  orfsrofths 
sion  of  an  order  recorded  in  the  journal  of  the  Com-  Commons, 
mens,  on  the  30th  of  June,  "  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House 
a  list  of  all  causes  that  have  been  heard  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
during  the  last  eighteen  years,  wherein  judgment  has  not  yet 
been  ^ven,  specifying  the  time  when  heard;  comprising  all 
petitions  in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  abeady  heard,  but  not  decided." 
The  Chancellor  was  highly  incensed,  and  applied  lo  the  min- 
isters for  information  why  such  an  order  should  have  been 
permitted  to  pass,  and  whether  or  not  he  was  to  be  protected  by 

1  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  ii.  p-  55G. 
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his  colleagues.  His  colleagues  advised  him  to  despise  his  ene- 
mies, atid  to  keep  quiet.  But  he  could  do  neither ;  as  he 
avowed  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber,* in  which  he  repeated  his  complaints  and  demands,  conclud- 
ing with  a  threat  of  retiring  on  the  meeting  of  parliament 
Lord  Liverpool's  reply  °  advises  the  Chancellor  to  wait  at  least 
till  the  obnoxious  motions  should  be  renewed ;  declares  the  in- 
tention of  the  ministers  to  oppose  it,  by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Peel; 
adding;  "  But  in  order  to  mate  it  possible  for  him  to  carry  his 
oommissioii  ™tention  into  effect,  the  report  of  the  commission  of 
Dtgedtora-  inquiry  must  be  ready,  and  be  laid  before  parliament 
''"'■  immediately  upoQ  its  meeting.  ....  Let  me  enti'eat 

yoo,  therefore,  to  spare  no  effort  for  tiie  completion  of  this 
report  without  further  delay.  It  is  really  become  a  question  of 
vital  importance,  and  there  is  no  inconvenience  that  ought  not  to 
be  incurred  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  Independent  of  the 
complaint  of  neglect,  and  of  the  suspicion  which  the  very  delay 
in  making  the  report  occasions,  the  report  is  really  necessary,  in 
order  to  enable  ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  resist 
effectually  the  unjustifiable  attacks  daily  made  upon  the  Court 

of  Chancery I  hope  I  do  not  appear  to  press  thia  matter 

with  too  much  importunity  ;  but  I  am  so  deep!y  sensible  of  its 
■  importance,  that  I  should  not  do  my  duty  if  I  did  not  urge  it  in 
the  strongest  manner.  Let  us  but  have  the  report,  and  all  other 
difficulties  may  be  fairly  encountered  j  but  without  that,  no 
person,  in  the  present  heated  state  of  the  public  mmd  upon  the 
subject,  can  answer  for  the  consequence." 

In  truth,  while  the  Chancellor  was  thanking  G!od  that  he  was 
well  in  health,  and  growing  more  easy  and  callous  in  mind  every 
day,  the  same  was  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  imprisoned 
debtors,  the  impoverished  widows  and  orphans,  and  the  broken- 
spirited  gentlemen,  who  were  suffering  under  the  practical  denial 
of  justice  by  his  court..  The  damp  was  spreading  in  the  houses, 
and  the  weeds  growing  in  the  fields  of  the  estates  shut  up  by  his 
delays ;  and  the  work-houses  were  receiving  more  and  more  of 
the  paupei'S  who  ought  to  have  been  cheerful  laborers  on  those 
estates.  The  introduction  of  the  subject  into  parliament  two 
years  before  had  roused  some  hope ;  and  with  hope  came  rest- 
lessness, and  the  deferred  hope  was  becoming  as  dangerous  as 
the  Premier  intimatod  in  his  letter. 

On  the  !8th  of  April,  a  petition  from  one  of  the  sufferers  was 

182a.  Peii-     pi'esented  to  the  House,  and  another  on  the  21st ;  and 

doasanii       on  both  occasions  the  court  and  tlie  judge  were  at- 

°*'        tacked  with  great  vehemence."     Instead  of  retiring, 

2  Ibid.  p.  564. 
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however,  as  Lord  Eldon  had  declared  his  intention  of  doing,  on 
occasion  of  the  expected  stir,  he  preferred  Iteeping  himself  "  easy 
and  callous,"  "  The  Chancellor,"  says  his  biographer,'  "  was 
now  become  so  far  familiar  with  these  annoyances  as  to  endure 
them  with  considerable  good-humor  "  —  a  good-humor  which  was 
not  reciproaited  by  the  otlier  parties  in  the  case,  ia  the  jail  and 
the  work-house,  and  among  the  damps  and  weeds  of  dilapidated 
mansions.  There  was  Lope  for  them,  however.  The  Commia- 
siouers'  Report  was  ready;  and  it  not  only  declared  gg^^^gf 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  faults,  and  was  capable  commiB- 
of  great  impuovemeat,  but  offered  187  propositions,  con-  """"■ 
t^ing  the  alterations  in  the  practice  of  the  courts  which  might, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  be  adopted  with  advantage. 
As  it  was  known  that  the  Attorney- General  was  to  introduce  a 
bill  founded  on  the  report,  the  subject  was  dropped  for  a  month,  hut 
not  till  the  opinion  of  the  public  was  effectually  declared  and  re- 
corded in  the  House,  and  in  the  reports  of  its  debates.  That  opin- 
ion, at  the  date  of  its  utterance,  is  an  item  of  history  which  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over.  It  may  be  most  briefly  conveyed  in  the 
words  of  Mr,  Grenfell,  spoken  on  the  18\h  of  April,^  after  some 
clamor  in  the  House  against  Mr.  Hume,  who  had  said  that  he 
thought  it  tlie  greatest  curse  that  ever  fell  on  any  nation  to  have 
such  a  Chancellor,  and  such  a  Court  of  Chancery,  as  this 
country  was  visited  with.  '"  Mr.  Grenfell  said  that  he  was  not 
in  the  House  when  the  words  which  caused  this  discussion  were 
used  If  his  honorable  friend  had  stated  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor WIS  a  curse  to  the  country,  he  had  done  that  which  was 
not  ■altogether  becoming  in  him,  or  any  other  member,  to  do. 
If  his  hon  irable  friend  had  said  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
a  cur^e  to  the  ountry,  he  had  stated  that  which  no  man  con- 
versant with  the  subject  could  deny.  It  was  only  slating  the 
cirrent  opinion  of  ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hundred.  And 
he  would  tell  the  House  the  reason  he  had  for  holding  that 
sentiment  It  wis  because,  by  tlie  practice  of  that  coui't,  a  rich 
man  was  enibled  to  oppress,  injure,  and  ruin  a  poor  man.  It 
was  a  mere  engine  of  oppression  ;  and,  constituted  as  that  court 
was,  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  a  curse  to  the 
country."  This  being,  in  the  general  opinion,  the  state  of  the 
case,  the  187  propositions  of  the  commissioners  might  not  be  too 
many  for  the  reforms  needed.  One  of  the  hopeful  and  pleasant 
circumstances  connected  with  the  presentation  of  the  report  was 
the  testimony  which  it  brought  out  to  the  conduct  of  the  Chan- 
cellor during  the  preparation  of  (he  work.  It  showed'  what  he 
could  do  when  his  mind  was  turned  from  its  self-regards  to 
s  of  real  interest  and  importance.  Dr.  Lushington  de- 
1  Life  of  Lord  Eldoii,  ii.  p.  567.  a  Hansard,  icv.  300. 
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clared '  thai,  from  the  beginning  fo  fhe  end  of  the  investigation, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  afforded  the  moat  material  assistance  to 
the  commissioners.  His  connection  with  tlie  commissioners  bad 
left  "  a  most  favorable  impression  with  regariJ  to  the  learning, 
intelligence,  and  integrity  of  the  noble  lord.  So  far  from  ever 
seeking  to  check  inquiry,  he  had  done  everything  lo  promote  and 
forward  it." 

The  chief  complaint  made,  in  the  House,  and  oat  of  it,  about 
the  report  was,  that  it  passed  over  in  silence  the  causes  of  past 
delays  of  jastice.  This  was  believed  by  some  to  be  attributa- 
ble to  the  Chancellor's  influence.  There  U  little  doubt  that  it 
arose  from  the  tacit  agreement  in  all  minds,  that  these  delays 
LordEidon  ^^^^  caused  by  the  peculiar  quality  of  Lord  Eldon's 
mind ;  that  hesitation  and  over-caution  which  made 
him,  in  his  own  time,  the  popular  personification  of  doubt,  and 
which  made  him,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  so  strange  a  contrast 
with  himself  in  his  political  liinction,  where  he  appeared  rash  in 
the  extreme,  in  the  obstinacy  of  his  dogmatism.  In  his  judicial 
function,  where  his  business  was  to  decide,  he  was  ever  doubtful 
and  hesitating ;  while,  in  his  political  function,  wherein  he  was 
called  npon  rather  to  confer  than  to  decide,  he  was  to  the  last 
degree  oracular  and  pei-emptory.  This  was  understood  by  every- 
body ;  and  the  commissioners  relied  upon  that  knowledge.  It 
was  also  understood  by  everybody,  that  it  was  too  late  now  to 
alter  the  quality  of  the  Chancellor's  mind.  It  was  known  that 
he  was  seventy-four  years  of  ^e,  and  that  he  must  soon  surren- 
der the  seals  either  to  the  King  or  fo  the  King  of  kings ;  and  it 
was  hoped  that  a  decorous  silence  on  this  point  might,  without 
injury,  be  pi'eserved,  from  due  respect  to  the  gray  haira  of  the 
old  judge.  Dr.  Lushington  passed  over  this  point  as  lightly  as 
he  could.  He  observed,"  that  "any  pereon  who  read  the  evi- 
dence would  see  that  every  witness  was  asked  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  delay,  and  also  what  were  the  best  i-emedies  for  it. 
He  was  aware  that  some  of  them  had  felt  great  reluctance  to 
answer  that  question  ;  but  he  contended  that  the  commissioners 
could  not  have  gone  further,  unless  they  had  purposely  sought 
for  matter  to  criminate  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Having  said  thus 
much,  he  would  proceed." 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  May  that  the  Attorney-General  moved 
Bill  pro-  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Chancery  Reform  Bill, 
poseiT  founded  upon  the  report  of  the   commissioners.      It 

was  not  discussed,  as  the  dissolution  of  parliament  was  known 
to  be  at  hand ;  and  it  was  understood  that  the  motion  proposed 
merely  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  country,  and  recommend  it 
to  the  succeeding  parliament.  Some  correspondence  among  the 
>  Hansard,  xv  p.  12&6.  "  Ibid.  p.  1256. 
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he  course  of  the  autumn  shows,  not  only  their  will- 
ingness to  carry  through  such  reform  as  should  be  decided  on  by 
tie  new  parliament,  but  their  anxiety  to  be  ready  for  coijpera- 
tion  by  having  the  requisite  funds  provided,  or  offered  for  pur- 
poses of  compenaatioo  under  the  new  arrangements  which  were 
contemplated.  Thus  was  the  great  question  of  Chancery  reform 
not  only  stirred,  in  the  course  of  these  three  years,  but  brought 
up  to  the  point  of  legislative  action  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
expiring  parliament. 

Little  more  was  done  than  has  been  already  shown,  during 
tlte  last  session  of  this  parliamt^nt.  The  session  was  shortened 
by  the  approaching  dissolution ;  and  men's  minds  had  little  lib- 
erty from  the  engrossing  subjects  of  the  commereial  crisis  and 
Uie  Catholic  question.  Many  topics  were  more  or  less  fully  dis- 
cussed; but  their  issues  lay  in  future  years.  One  decision,  how- 
ever, was  made,  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  jntora  in 
justice  in  India,  which  is  important  enough  to  be  re-  ^""^ 
corded.  By  the  words  of  the  law,  all  British  subjects  were  com- 
petent to  serve  on  juries  in  India ;  but,  by  a  custom  now  become 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  overthrown  but  by  an  express  law,  the 
half-caste  population  of  India,  now  very  numerous,  were  held 
disqualified  as  jurors,  under  the  idea  that  they  were  not  British 
subjects.  By  a  bill  passed  this  session,'  all  "  good  and  sufficient " 
residents  were  declared  competent  to  serve  on  juries  —  with  the 
one  reservation,  that  only  Christian  jurors  should  sit  on  the 
trials  of  Christians.  Prejudice  is  ever  stronger  than  law ;  and 
time  and  enlightenment  must  he  waited  for  before  our  dark- 
skinned  fellow-subjecfs  in  India  could  enjoy  their  due  equality  in 
the  administration  of  justice ;  but  the  law  had  now  done  what  it 
could  in  declaring  the  rights  of  the  half-caste  population ;  and 
farther  benefit  might  be  hoped  for,  from  occasion  being  taken,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  to  point  attention  to  the  good  done 
in  Ceylon,  by  the  free  admission  of  natives  to  serve  on  juries, 
under  the  administration  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston. 

With  regard  to  matters  of  finance,  there  was  rather  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  variation  between  the  pictures 
offei'ed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  oppo- 
sition members.  Jn  the  midst  of  the  unquestionable  and  fearfiil 
distress  of  1826,  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  continued  to 
attract  to  himself  his  nickname  of  Prospei'ity  Robinson.  Every 
session  —  no  matter  whether  the  political  weather  was  fair  or 
foul  —  he  came  down  to  the  House  exulting  in  his  budget ;  ex- 
ulting that  his  most  sanguine  expectations  had  been  surpassed, 
or  that  his  calculations  liad  been  unaffected  by  the  misfortunes 
of  the  times.  The  opposition  members  answei'cd  him  with 
1  Annual  Register,  1836,  p.  16S. 
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■words  of  lamentation  and  foreboding :  lamentation  at  tlie  deteri- 
MTMiooon-  orating  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  forebod- 
EinHoiM.  jngg  that  they  would  sink  yet  further,  under  the  prM- 
sure  of  taxation.  Supei-ficial  readers  and  hearers  were  amazed  at 
so  wide  a  difference  of  statement  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  matter 
of  figures.  But  figures  have  no  more  chaace  of  being  right  than 
the  merest  conjectures,  unless  the  premises  on  which  they  are  to 
operate  are  well  ascertained  and  agreed  upon ;  and  the  ChanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  his  critics  proceeded  from  different  prem- 
ises, and  resorted  to  different  tests  to  discover  the  real  condition 
of  the  country.  Mr,  Robinson  had  taken  off  taxes  :  all  agreed 
that  this  was  well.  He  had  found  that  the  reduced  taxes  had 
yielded  more  revenue  just  in  proportion  to  their  reduction :  wise 
men  agreed  that  this  was  natural  and  right.  He  gloried  in  the 
excess  of  revenue  above  his  calculations,  and  proceeded  to  take 
off  more  taxes ;  wfee  men  agreed  to  his  proceeding,  but  ques- 
tioned the  grounds  of  his  exultation.  He  argued,  from  the  in- 
crease in  the  revenue,  a  vast  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  —  an  improvement  commensurate  with  the  increase 
of  revenue :  and  here  wise  men  thought  him  wrong.  The  dif- 
ference was,  that  Mr.  Robinson  compared  the  yield  of  the  rev- 
enue merely  with  its  yield  in  former  years.  His  opponents  con- 
sidered also  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  consumers. 
And  a  wide  difference  it  was  that  there  was  room  for  here.  All 
who  took  this  element  into  their  calculations,  thought  Mr.  Eoh- 
inson  wrong;  some  believed  that  the  condition  of  the  people  was, 
on  the  whtde,  actually  deteriorating ;  some  that  it  was  only  not 
improving;  some  that  it  was  improving  more  slowly  than  it 
ought  to  do ;  and  nowhere  was  any  party  found  to  sympathize 
fiiUy  in  the  exultation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at 
this  time.  After  the  census  of  1831,  it  was  found  that,*  taking 
the  nation  all  round,  each  person  consumed  one  seventh  more  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  which  come  under  the  heads 
of  taxation,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  tins  small 
improvement  having  taken  place  chiefly  during  the  latter  years 
of  this  period.  Such  a  fact  is  full  of  promise  and  satisfaction  in 
itself;  but  the  proportion  of  it  which  was  true  in  1826  would 
have  been  grievously  disappointing  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  —  disappointing  to  his  benevolence,  even  more  than 
to  his  pride. 

The  reductions  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  found 
TaieB  re-  himself  enabled  to  propose  in  1825 '  were  on  hemp, 
dnced.  coffee,  wine,  spirits,  and  cider,  and  some  of  the   as- 

sessed taxes  which  pressed  on  industry,  and  on  the  comfort  of  the 
working  classes;   among  which,  the  most  important  were  the 

>  Portei-'S  Progress  of  the  Nation,  e,  ill  p.  30T.  "  Hansard,  sii.  p.  743. 
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house  tax  on  inhabited  houses  under  101.  rent,  and  the  window 
duty  on  honses  not  having  more  than  seven  windows.  An 
effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Hobhouae-'  to  get  the  whole  vdndow 
duty  repealed  ;  but  thia  pernicious  and  most  indefensible  tax  still 
subsists.  These  taxes  together  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half.  In  1826,  March  13,  when  the  country  wis 
in  a  very  suffering  state,  and  when  parliament  was  about  to  be 
dissolved,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  passed  in  I'eview 
our  whole  fintmcial  system  for  the  preceding  ten  years,'  declaring 
that  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  taxation  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-seven  millions  and  a  half  since  the  peace.  Some  oppo- 
sition members  —  Mr.  Maberley,  Mr.  Hame,  and  Mr.  Hobhouae 
the  foremost  —  pi-ofested  against  the  statement  that  there  had 
been  any  reduction  at  all ;  the  inwease  in  the  number  of  tax- 
payers so  far  exceeding  the  relief,  as  that  multitudes  had  been 
deprived  of  the  use  of  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury  who  Lad 
formerly  enjoyed  them.  Thus,  though  the  yield  of  Ihe  duties  on 
comforts  and  luxuries  had  so  increased  as  to  occasion  the  reduc- 
tion of  some  of  them,  the  enjoyment  of  these  comforts  by  indi- 
viduals had  considerably  lessened ;  and  the  country  was  there- 
fore, if  judged  of  by  its  consumption,  in  a  declining  state.  The 
object  of  this  opposition  was  to  obtain  a  revision  of  government 
expenditure,  and  a  reduction  in  many  national  establishments. 
The  object  was  not  obtained ;  the  House  of  Commons  throwing 
out  by  a  lai^e  majority  the  forty-seven  resolutions  offered  by  Mr. 
Hame,  and  the  motion  founded  upon  them.  The  sum  of  the 
resolutions  was  :  °  "  That  the  continued  pressure  of  taxation  has 
greatly  increased  the  privations  and  distress  of  the  productive, 
industrious,  and  laboring  classes  of  the  community ;  "  and  the 
resulting  motion  was  for  an  address  to  the  crown,  pray-  moiioaon 
ing  that  His  Maj^ty  "  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  the  state  of 
take  into  his  consideration  the  present  alarming  state  *'*™"''"7- 
of  the  countiy,  and  to  direct  an  immediate  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  causes  of  the  existing  distress,  and  the  adoption  of 
measures  calculated  to  bring  it  to  as  speedy  a  termination  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  prevent  its  further  spreading."  The  motion  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  152  to  51,  on  the  ith  of  May,*  within  a 
month  of  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  A  more  curious  in- 
stance can  scarcely  be  found  than  in  the  addresses  of  Proe^perity 
Eobinson  and  Adversity  Hume,  of  the  opposite  conclusions 
which  may  be  drawn  from  a  view  of  a  statistical  subject,  where 
the  figures  were  mdisputable  on  both  sides  —  as  far  as  they  went. 
The  discrepancy  lay  in  the  want  of  a  common  ground  on  which 
to  base  their  calculations.     The  existing  parliament,  it  is  clear, 

I  Hansard,  xiii.  p.  771,  "  Ibid.  aiv.  p.  1306. 
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thought  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  altogether  in  the  right. 
In  the  poor-law  inquiry  of  subsequent  years,  it  eame  out  that  all 
who  had  congratulated  the  nation  on  a  pervading  spread  and 
increase  of  material  prosperity  had  been  widely  mistaken. 

On  the  3l8t  of  May,  the  session  was  closed  by  commission,  the 
Close  of  speech  declaring '  "  that,  the  state  of  the  public  bnsi- 
Kssion.  uegg  enabling  His  Majesty  to  close  the  session  at  a  pe- 

riod of  the  year  the  most  convenient  for  a  general  election,  it  is 
.  His  Mfijesty's  intention  to  dissolve,  without  delay,  the 
present  parliament,  and  to  direct  the  issae  of  writs  for 
the  calling  of  a  new  one."  The  speech  announced  peace  with 
the  Burmese;  declared  that  every  endeavor  had  been  used  to 
preserve  peace  among  the  nations  in  both  hemispheres  ;  and  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  at  the  distresses  of  the  toanufacturing  classes 
at  home,  admiration  at  the  patience  with  which  those  distresses 
had  been  generally  borne,  and  a  hope  that  the  pressure  was  grad- 
•  nally  giving  way. 

Thus  was  dismissed  the  seventh  parliament  of  the  United 
The  late  pat-  Kingdom,  after  a  duration  of  six  sessions.  It  had 
iiam™t.  done  some  great  things.  The  Commons  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  protecting  the  Queen,  further  than  by  aa- 
nonncing  that  they  were  ready  to  protect  her,  for  her  case  had 
never  reached  them  ;  but  such  indications  as  they  had  been  able 
to  give  were  on  the  right  side.  The  gi-eat  work  of  parliamen- 
tary I'efbrm  had  begun  with  the  enlargement  of  the  representa^ 
tion  of  Yorkshire  ;  and  that  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  with  the 
issue  of  the  celebrated  circular  to  the  West  India  colonies.  Our 
country  had  been  ennobled  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  the  for- 
eign policy  of  Mr.  Canning,  enthusiastically  sanctioned  by  pai"- 
liatoent;  and  broad  foundations  had  been  Md  for  friendship  with 
mankind  at  large,  and  prosperity  at  home,  by  a  practical  admis- 
sion of  the  principles  of  free-triJe.  There  had  been  a  reduction 
of  taxation,  considerable,  though  less  than  men  of  a  later  time 
would  have  achieved  during  ten  years  of  peace.  These  were 
things  actually  done.  A  considerable,  but  indefinite  progress  had 
been  made  towards  other  great  achievements,  which  were  sure 
to  be  effected  in  time.  Nothing  was  done  for  national  education, 
for  Catholic  emancipation,  for  emigration,  for  Chancery  reform, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  or  for  general  parliamentary  re- 
form ;  but  these  great  topics  had  been  discussed,  and  some  of 
them  diligently  studied ;  and  all  clear-lighted  men  knew  that 
tliey  were  ripening  for  fruition,  through  all  the  gales  of  passion 
and  frosts  <yf  indifference  which  retarded  their  growth.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  was  in  an  advancing  slate, 
however  severe  the  visitations  of  distress  under  which  it  was 

1  Hansard,  xv.  p.  1414. 
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laboring  at  the  end  of  tlie  six  years'  letat ;  and  however  fearful 
the  turbulence  of  some  districts  and  classes  from  the  withholding 
of  political  rights  on  the  ground  of  religion.  Mnch  as  there  was 
yet  to  be  done  and  undone,  the  improvement  in  our  political  state 
since  1820  was  very  striking.  The  cabinet  was  liberalized  and 
still  liberalizing ;  and,  in  the  train  of  the  cabinet,  the  King.  The 
House  of  CommoiM  had  grown  wiser  by  its  sis  years'  experi- 
ence, and  under  the  influence  of  the  genius  of  Mr.  Canning  — 
imperfect  as  was  that  statesman's  fidelity  to  his  own  genins  in 
some  points  of  high  importance.  And  now,  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  new  parliament  would  be  an  improvement 
upon  its  predecessor ;  and  that  the  light  which  had  been  ahed 
abroad  in  the  diffusion  of  improved  principles  of  policy  would 
appear  with  some  effectual  concentration  in  the  people's  House, 
arranging  their  present  affeirs,  and  decreeing  their  future  des- 
tiny, with  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  knowledge  than 
hitherto. 

The  principal  topics  set  np  for  tests  at  the  elections  were  the 
corn-laws  and  Catholic  emancipation;  and,  more  par-  Theaieo- 
tially,  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  anti  -  Catholic  "°°'- 
strength  rather  gained  than  lost  by  the  perturbation  of  the  time. 
The  uncompromised  candidates  said,  with  regaid  to  the  corn-laws, 
what  was  nsually  said  in  those  days  —  that  they  would  agree  to 
what  should  be  best  for  both  grower  and  consumer ;  and  the 
anti-slavery  test  did  not  obtain  much  support.  There  was  an 
opposition  talked  of  to  Mr.  Huskisson  at  Liverpool ;  but  the  ene- 
mies of  free-trade  could  not  And  a  candidate.  Loi-d  Howick  and 
Mr.  Beaumont  failed  in  Northumberland;  and  Mr.  Brougham 
in  Westmoreland,  where  the  Lowther  interest  put  forth  its 
strength.  Some  of  the  Radical  demagogues  tried  their  chance ; 
or  rather,  as  Cobbett  avowed,  did  their  best  to  empty  the  purses 
of  certain  of  the  aristocracy.  Cobbett  himself  stood  for  Pres- 
ton, and  polled  nearly  1000  votes ;  and  Hunt  opposed  Sir 
Thornas  Lethbridge  in  Somersetshire ;  of  course,  unsuccessfully. 
1/Ord  John  Kussell  failed  in  Huntingdonshire ;  and  the  Bedford 
interest  altogether  succumbed  for  the  time  to  the  anti-Catholic 
spirit.  As  has  been  mentioned,  the  priests  were  active  in  Ire- 
land, and  wrought  wonders  — overpowering  the  Beresford  inter- 
est in  Waterford. 

One  circumstance  which  mates  the  elections  of  1826  memora- 
ble to  those  engaged  in  them  was  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sea- 
son. Deaths  from  snnstroke  were  not  confined  to  laborers  in 
the  field  and  on  the  road,  hut  extended  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
elections.  There  was  difficulty  in  obtaining  grass  for  Brought 
horses,  and  even  water  for  thirsty  agents  and  electors.  andhajTest. 
The  effect  of  the  drought  upon  the  crops  and  the  markets  has 
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been  menlaoiied ;  aad  the  consequent  early  sammoning  of  the 
oew  parliament,  iu  order  to  confirm  the  necessary  alteration  in 
the  duties,  and  to  grant  an  indemnity  to  ministers  for  that  altera- 
tion. As  there  was  an  average  crop  of  wheat,  and  a  very  abun- 
dant one  of  potatoes,  the  alarm  and  inconvenience'  caused  by  the 
dronght  of  the  summer  were  not  of  long  duration. 
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In  casting  the  eye  over  the  chronicles  of  these  yeare,  nothing 
is  so  painfully  impressive  as  the  frequent  records  of  cipiiai  pnn- 
capital  punishments.  Even  in  these  recent  days,  men  iEhin™tB. 
were  brought  out  upon  the  scaffold  in  batches,  and  hanged  in 
rows.  Boys  of  seventeen,  hired  for  the  adventure  of  stealing 
sheep,  or  to  pass  forged  notes,  were  hanged  with  the  strong- 
bodied  burglai',  and  the  hoary  old  coiner.  The  day  before  an 
execntion,  the  jail  was  crowded  with  the  families  of  the  doomed 
men,  come  to  bid  them  fareweU.  Six  or  eight  wives  together, 
who  are  to  be  widows  to-morrow;  fifteen  or  twenty  chadren, 
who  are  fo  be  orphans  to-morrow ;  these  were  the  moaning  and 
weeping  reprovers  of  our  law,  so  barbarous  at  so  late  a  day ! 
Some  ameliorations  in  the  law  had,  as  we  know,  taken  place ;  but 
still,  men  were  brought  out  in  batches,  and  hanged  in  rows. 
The  nnmber  of  executions  was  fearfully  on  the  increase ;  and  yet 
it  WHS  universally  known  that  so  much  impunity  was  allowed,  on 
account  of  the  severity  of  the  law,  as  materially  to  weaken  the 
authority  of  law,  and  encourage  crime, 

la  1826,  a  discovery  was  made  of  a  gang  of  banditti  who  led 
a  romantic  life  in  Gloucestershire,  In  the  neighbor-  oiouceatM- 
hood  of  Wickwar,  the  inhabitants  had  suffered  cruelly  "^"  k'"^- 
for  seven  yeara  under  incessant  depredations,  and  the  consequent 
pains  of  insecurity.  The  thefts  were  so  varioas  and  vast  as  to 
indicate  the  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  persons ;  but 
none  of  the  stolen  property  was  ever  traced,  nor  any  thief  ever 
rea^nized.  The  police  at  last  were  set  to  arrest,  almost  at  a 
venture,  a  femily  of  the  name  of  MiUs  —  an  old  man  and  his 
wife,  and  their  four  sons ;  and  the  confession  of  these  people  re- 
vealed the  whole.  The  gang  consisted  of  forty  or  fifty  thieves, 
of  whom  thirty-one  were  immediately  arrested.  They  had  found 
or  made  a  subtorrauean  cavern  of  some  extent,  which  was  en- 
tered by  a  hole  behind  the  fireplace  in  Mills's  cottage  —  the  large 
pot  concealing  the  aperture.  Nearly  fifty  pounds'  wortli  of  half- 
crowns  was  found  there ;  no  less  than  twenty  flitches  of  bacon, 
and  furtiiture,  doth,  and  farm  produce  in  plenty. 
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The  romance  of  smuggling  ii 
Bm  Bdi         period  we   have  trai 

Huskisaon's  measures  coming  into  operation,  such  tales 
of  adventure  began  to  decline.  The  plain  prose  of  the  matter 
is  that  smuggling  does  not  answer  when  duties  are  reduced  to 
80  per  cent,  ad  vahrem  ;  and  the  poetry  of  the  ease  was  hence- 
forth to  be  found  in  fictions  of  a  preceding  time,  and  in  the  tra- 
ditionary lales  which  haunt  the  Christmas  hearth.  The  mourn- 
ful  romance  of  the  game-laws  remained,  however.  In 
that  direction,  men  might  still  look  for  midnight  mur- 
der, the  raging  of  base  passions,  the  filling  of  the  jails,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  peasant's  home. 

"Within  this  period,  the  last  remaining  stocks  in  London  — 
those  belonging   to  St  Clement  Danes  in   Portugal 
*"   ■  Street — were  removed.     This  ancient  instrument  of 

punishment  was  henceforth  to  be  looked  for  only  in  the  by-places 
of  England  —  in  some  nook  of  a  village,  or  under  some  old 
park-paling  —  green  with  lii-hens,  and  splintering  away  under 
rain  and  wind,  or  the  pranks  of  children,  playing  with  the  boards 
and  the  holes  which  were  ouee  so  awfuL  A  new  instrument  of 
punishment  had  been  previously  introduced  in  jails  —  the  tread- 
wheel,  the  very  name  of  which  was  presently  rendered 
"*^""  '  "  detestable  by  the  abuse  of  the  invention.  New  inven- 
tions are  usually  stretched  beyond  due  bounds  ;  and  this  wtB  the 
case  with  the  tread-wheel.  Not  only  men  who  had  been  unac- 
customed to  such  muscular  exertion  as  is  necessary  for  ascending 
an  interminable  flight  of  stairs  —  which  the  work  of  the  tread- 
wheel  in  feet  is  —  were  condemned  to  the  same  amount  of  tread- 
ing as  the  most  hardy,  hot  women  were  put  upon  the  wheel, 
long  after  the  time  which  affoivied  ample  proof  that  this  was  work 
totdly  unfit  for  women.  It  might  appear  to  a  stranger  from 
another  hemisphere  a  strange  thing  that  we  should  boast  of  onr 
ChrislJan  civilization,  while  we  had  such  a  spectacle  to  show  as 
was  seen  even  at  a  later  time  than  this.     An  elderly  lady,  of 

gwd  station  and  fortune,  might  be  seen  on  the  tread-wheel  in 
oldbath  Fields  prison,  in  the  jail-dress,  and  with  her  hair  cut 
close  —  for  the  offence  of  shoplifting.  It  is  difficult  to  write 
this  fact ;  and  it  must  be  painful  to  read  it ;  but  the  truths  of  the 
time  must  be  told.  During  this  period,  the  tread-wheel  was  in 
high  repute  ;  and  the  punishment  might  be  applied  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  justices  of  the  peace  connected  with  each  prison  ;  and 
it  was  some  time  before  many  of  them  bad  the  discretion  to  see 
and  admit  the  gross  inequality  of  the  punishment,  and  therefore 
its  essential  badness  when  applied  indiscriminately.  It  was  em- 
ployed chiefly  for  raising  water  and  grinding  com ;  anJ  some- 
times the  convicts  were  punished  over  and  above  their  sentence, 
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by  the  mockery  of  being  compelled  to  turn  the  wheel,  to  no  pur- 
pose whatever. 

In  Ireland,  the  crimes  of  the  early  part  of  this  period  were  as 
savage  and  afrodoua  as  in  any  portion  of  the  history  „  ^^i, 
of  that  unhappy  countiy.  It  was  in  1821  that  the 
murder  of  the  Shea  family  took  place,  on  the  borders  of  Tippe- 
rary,  when  the  whole  farm-house  and  offices  were  burned,  and 
seventeen  persons  thrust  back  into  the  flames,  as  often  as  they 
attempted  to  escape.  The  seventeen  were  the  farmer  himself 
and  his  wife,  seven  children,  three  female  servants,  and  five 
laborers.  The  only  other  offence  alleged  was,  that  Shea  had 
brought  laborers  from  a  neighboring  village  to  dig  his  potatoes, 
when  his  own  tenants  would  neither  pay  their  rent  nor  work  it 
out.  After  the  formation  of  the  Cathohe  Association,  there  was 
a  rapid  diminution  of  crimes  of  outrage  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
aaaociation  were  no  doubt  justified  in  claiming  the  credit  of  the 
improvement.  There  is  no  ground  for  disputing  tlieir  claim  to 
have  pacified  the  Catholic  peasant  population  of  Ireland  for  the 

In  England,  evidences  of  popular  ignorance  abound  during 
this  period.  In  one  place  or  another,  ivom  time  to  popular  ig- 
time,  there  was  a  demolition  of  machinery ;  sometimes  no™"""- 
power-looms,  and  sometimes  thrashing  machines ;  and  we  meet 
with  one  or  two  instance  of  the  stack  burning  which  became  a 
r^e  some  years  afterwards.  Instances  of  fanaticism  abound  :  the 
Holy-Land  Pilgiims  —  a  sect  of  men  who  gave  up  their  industry, 
and  sold  their  property,  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  meet  the  Lord  ; 
the  followers  of  Joanna  Southcote  ;  the  flying  serpent  of  Dorset- 
shire and  Devonshire,  which,  in  the  shape  of  a  black  blight,  pm- 
Boned  the  air ;  the  sorcerer,  Isaac  Stebbings,who  was  ducked  in  a 
Suffolk  village,  in  the  presence  of  thousands ;  the  drowning  of 
children,  "  to  put  the  feiry  out  of  them ; "  and  the  desertion  of 
Carmarthen  fmr,  on  the  ground  of  the  andentprophecy  of  Merlin, 
that  the  tflwn  should  be  destroyed  on  the  12th  of  August,  1824  ; 
the  cutting  and  carving  of  a  witch  at  Taunton ;  and,  above  all,  the 
sensation  about  the  miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe.  It  is  observ- 
able, however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  such  popular  delusion 
lies  at  the  door  of  scientific  and  professional  men,  who  ignore  a 
class  of  facts  which  demand  their  serious  attention  ;  which  stand 
out  cleariy  as  facts  under  the  cognizance  of  society ;  and  which, 
till  scientifieaUy  investigated,  will  continue  to  afford  material  for 
popular  fanaticism.  The  sympathies  and  operations  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe  have  never  been  explained  away,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  philosophical  minds,  by  the  common  talk  of  imposture  and  the 
influence  of  imagination ;  and  they  never  can  be,  any  more  than 
the  phenomena  of  somnambulism,  second-sight,  prevision,  and 
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presentiments,  which  are  found  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  all 
states  of  society.  One  of  the  greatest  of  physical  inquirers,  who 
died  soon  after  this  pei-iod.has  left  behind  him  a  testimony  which 
should  be  talsen  home  as  a  lesson  by  those  whose  bu^in^s  it  is 
to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  human  frame.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  says,  in  his  "  Dialogue  on  Omens,"  "  In  ray  opinion,  pro- 
found minds  are  the  mos^ikely  to  think  lightly  of  the  resources 
of  human  reason ;  and  ii'ia  the  pert  superficial  thinker  who  is 
generally  strongest  in  every  kind  of  unbelief.  The  deep  philos- 
opher sees  chains  of  causes  and  effects  so  wonderfully  and 
strangely  linked  together,  that  he  is  usually  the  last  person  to 
decide  upon  the  impossibility  of  any  two  series  of  events  being 
independent  of  each  other ;  and  in  science,  so  many  natural 
miracles,  as  it  were,  have  been  brought  to  light  ....  that  the 
physical  inquirer  is  seldom  disposed  to  assert  confidently  on  any 
abstruse  subjects  belonging  to  the  order  of  natural  things,  and 
still  less  so  on  those  relating  to  the  more  mysterious  relations  of 
moral  events  and  intellectual  natures."  When  scientific  men, 
and  those  whose  profession  pledges  them  to  the  pui-suit  of  physi- 
ological science,  are  open-minded  and  earnest  enough  to  admit 
and  study  mysterious  facts  which  occur  before  their  eyes,  popu- 
lar fanaticism  about  sorcery  and  inspiration  may  give  way ;  but, 
till  this  happens,  not  even  the  widest  spread  of  popular  educa- 
tion will  ^ve  more  than  a  cheek  to  the  cruel  follies  of  supersti- 

One  class  of  the  violences  of  this  period  arose  from  the  pra«- 
Bodj-anaich-  tice  of  body-snatching.  No  sufficient  provision  was  as 
iag.  yet  made  by  law  for  tlie  practice  of  dissection ;  a  prac- 

tice necessitated  by  the  demands  of  science.  Before  it  could  be 
foreseen  what  this  necessity  must  become,  an  unfortunate  arrange- 
ment had  been  made,  by  which  disgrace  and  horror  were  associ- 
ated with  the  process  of  examining  the  human  body  after  death. 
The  bodies  of  criminals  were  devoted  for  this  purpose ;  and 
much  time,  and  vigorous  eflrort  on  the  part  of  individuals,  were 
ireqiiired  to  overcome  the  prejudice  thus  originated.  Meantime, 
as  bodies  must  be  had,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  taking  them 
from  the  churchyards  by  night;  a  painful  fear  was  spread  over 
the  whole  class  of  survivors  of  those  who  were  buried  in  the  or- 
dinary way  ;  and  afirays  and  police-cases  in  consequence,  appear 
frequently  in  the  records  of  the  time. 

The  period  under  review  wfis  far  behind  our  own  in  regard  to 
ProsecatioBs  I'l^erty  of  thought.  Speech,  and  the  pi-ess.  The  influ- 
forTiiBB-  ence  which  had  deprived  the  poet  Shelley  of  the  guar- 
phemy.  dianship  of  his  own  children,  and  the  state  of  public 

opinion  which  had  countenanced  that  outrage  upon  nature,  were 
etill  paramount;  and  we  find  a  multitude   of  prosecutions  for 
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blasphemy,  as  well  as  for  sedition,  taking  place  ;  and  the  law  re- 
fusing its  protection  to  literary  property,  on  account  of  opinions, 
statements,  ov  merely  representations  therein  contained.  In 
1822,  Lord  Byron's  publisher  was  i-efiised  an  injunction  in  Chan- 
cery to  protect  a  poem  of  Lord  Byron's  from  being  pirated,  on 
the  ground  of  its  appearing  to  contain  blasphemous  matter.  This 
was  not  precisely  the  way  to  restrict  the  circulation  of  the  poem  ; 
and  thus  it  was  bad  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Moreover,  as  the 
author  wrote  to  the  publisher  :  " '  Cain '  is  nothing  more  than  a 
drama,  not  a  piece  of  argument."  We  of  the  present  day  should 
add,  that  the  law  acts  with  tyranny  and  impolicy  when  it  sup- 
presses "  ai^ument "  on  any  subject  whatever.  In  the  same 
year,  protection  against  piracy  was  refused  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  the  "  Lectures  "  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  eminent  surgeon, 
a  work  of  600  pages  on  physiological  subjects.  The  author 
was  debarred  from  the  fruits  of  his  labor  on  the  ground  *  that 
some  passages  of  the  book  discountenanced  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  The  Lord  Chancelbr  thus  did  what  he 
could  to  promote  the  circulation  of  cheap  copies  of  a  book  which 
he  considered  dangerous.  In  the  opinion  of  a  subsequent  time, 
he  did  a  more  dangerous  thing,  in  discouraging  freedom  of  re- 
search and  of  speech  among  men  of  science,  who  cannot  work 
well  in  their  function  under  the  pressure  of  foregone  conclusions 
and  the  tlireaf  of  outlawry.  As  Messrs.  Shadwell  and  Wilbra- 
ham  observed  in  their  pleading  ou  the  case,  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  materially  involved  in  the  question ;  but  as  the  event 
proved,  the  liberty  of  the  press  must  ^ve  way  before  the  force  of 
the  Chancellor's  "  conscience"  on  matters  of  opinion. 

In  the  next  year,*  Susanna  Wright  was  brought  np  for  judg- 
ment, for  having  been  instrumental  in  publishing  a  libel  on  the 
Christian  rehgion,^  "  She  was  neatly  dressed,  but  appeared  to 
have  sufiered  in  health  from  the  imprisonment  she  had  under- 
gone." She  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  in 
Coldbath  Fields  prison,  to  pay  a  line  of  £100,  and  find  sureties 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  under  pain  of  a  longer  imprisonment. 

In  the  nest  year,^  eight  shopmen  of  Richard  Carlile  were 
sentenced  to  various  terras  of  imprisonment,  and  to  fines,  for  sell- 
ing, in  their  employer's  shop,  Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason,"  and 
three  other  works  termed  ''  irreli^ous."  The  results  of  this 
course  of  action  soon  proved  to  reasonable  people  that  prosecu- 
tions like  these  did  not  tend  to  ennoble  and  endear  Christianity 
to  the  very  classes  which  were  likely  to  be  reached  by  these 
proscribed  books.  The  Christianity  of  the  state  appeared  in  a 
tyrannical  and  most  unlovable  aspect,  when  it  impoverished  and 

1  Annual  Efidster,  1822,     Chrim.  p.  62.  ■*  Ibid.  1833.     Chron.  p.  18. 
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imprisoned  the  needy  and  liard-worting  for  offences  against  it- 
self; and  thus  a  new  stimulus  was  given  to  the  appetite  for  libel 
against  Christianity.  The  courts  of  law,  thus  employed,  were 
doing  more  for  the  dishonor  of  religion  than  was  ever  done  by 
the  contempt  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  invectives  of  the  discon- 
tented, who  had  no  knowledge  of  Christianity  but  in  its  abuses, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  influence  any  who  bad.  Mr.  Cobbett 
had  reckoned  on  a  greater  prevalence  of  admiration  for  Thomas 
■  Paine  that  he  found  in  England.  He  imported  the  hones  of  his 
fevorite  writer,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  he  run  after 
by  sight-^eers  and  purchasers  yfho  regarded  Christianity  as  Paine 
did,  and  would  receive  his  bones  as  saintly  relics.  But  nothing 
came  of  it.  '  The  public  laughed,  and  a  niece  of  Paine's  was  nat- 
urally very  angry ;  but  Cobbett  was  made  a  bankrupt  about  that 
time ;  the  bones  were  not  exhibited,  nor  heard  of  again. 

The  London  Mechanics'  Institute  was  founded  in  1823  ;  and 
Meciuinics'  in  the  next  year  was  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  lecture- 
imtitute.  theatre.  In  1825,  the  number  of  regular  subscribers 
was  1185.  In  this  year  there  was  a  meeting  of  120  gentlemen, 
London  TJni-  who  desired  the  formation  of  a  university  in  London, 
"^■f-  to  meet  the  wants  of  students  who  were  precluded, 

either  by  religious  opinion  or  mediocrity  of  fortune,  from  attend- 
ing the  existing  universities.  "The  object  of  the  institution  is," 
said  the  prospectus,  "  to  bring  the  means  of  a  complete  scientific 
and  literary  eduealaon  home  to  the  doors  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  educate  their  sons  at 
a  very  moderate  expense,  and  under  their  own  immediate  and 
constant  superintendence."  There  are  no  incidents  of  the  period 
under  notice  more  cheering  than  these.  It  is  true,  neither  of 
these  institutions  meets  the  great  want  of  all,  — the  education  of 
the  absolutely  ignorant,  who  form  the  largest  proportion  of  sodety 
in  England ;  but  both  aid  in  preparing  the  way  to  this  all-impor- 
tant object.  The  London  University  educates  a  host  of  young 
men  of  the  middle  class,  who,  from  generation  to  generation,  must 
exalt  the  standard  of  education  among  the  great  body  of  Dissent- 
ers, hitherto  but  half  educated  at  the  best ;  and  who  become  the 
moving  spirits  of  lai-ge  classes  which  had  hitherto  lain  below  the 
surface  of  the  prevalent  learning  of  the  time.  And  the  value  of 
mechanics'  institutes  in  exciting  and  training  the  intellects  of  the 
fathers,  of  the  next  generation  of  artisans  and  operativeB  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  is  impossible  but  that  the  members 
of  these  institutes  must  he  more  anxious  to  procure  education  for 
their  diildren,  than  if  the  advantages  and  charms  of  museums, 
libraries,  lectures,  and  reading-rooms  had  not  been  opened  to 
themselves.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  these  institutes 
tiie  chief  advantage  contemplated  was  the  most  obvious  one,— 
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of  opening  means  of  knowledge  to  working  men  who  deaired  it  -, 
but  we,  of  a  somewhat  later  time,  see  a  yet  more  important  re- 
sult accruing,  in  the  exaltation  of  the  idea  of  education  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  the  quickening  of  parental  aa  well  as  personal 
desires  for  knowledge.  The  honor  of  originating  these  iostitu- 
tions  helongs  to  Dr.  Birkbeck  move  than  to  any  other  man  ;  and 
to  Mr.  Brougham  also  great  gratitude  was  throughout  felt  to  be 
due.  Dr.  Bii'kbeck  had  been  preparing  for  the  great  event  of 
1828  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  by  bringing  together 
classes  and  audiences  of  working  men,  for  instruction  by  lectures 
and  mutual  communication.  His  influence,  and  that  of  his  co- 
adjutors, always  went  to  rouse  the  people  to  do  the  work  for 
themselves,  and  not  to  wait  for  patronage  or  aid  from  the  state. 
The  response  he  met  was  hearty.  Men  of  influence  and  high 
character  presented  themselves  as  leaders  ;  and  master  mechan- 
ics and  operatives  flocked  to  the  movement.  Two  thirds  of  the 
committee  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Institute  were  working 
men ;  and  a  contiunally  larger  proportion  of  that  class  became 
directors,  till,  in  eleven  years  from  its  formation,*  the  directors 
were  chosen  altogether  by  and  from  ihe  general  body,  with  no 
other  restriction  than  certain  conditions  of  membership.  In  a 
short  time,  many  large  towns  —  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Sheffield, 
Coventry,  &c.  —  opened  mechaniis'  institutes;  and  then  they 
spread  into  the  central  setliementa  of  rural  districts,  where,  by 
the  establishment  of  branches,  the  circulation  of  books  could  be 
carried  on.  At  Chichester,  an  institute  numbered  400  members 
and  had  two  branches  —  at  Bognor  and  Selsey ;  and  at  Lewes 
there  were  200  subscribers.  The  men  of  the  present  generation 
may  well  distinguish  the  year  1823  with  a  mark  of  honor  in  the 
catalogue  of  their  years. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  and  two  deficient  harvests  in  sucees 
sion,  government  had  taken  alarm  at  the  number  of  j,„jj^„yo„ 
unemployed  laborers  who  burdened  the  country,  and 
made  a  ieoble  attempt  to  relieve  society  at  home  by  encouraging 
emigration.  They  conveyed  a  small  number  of  settlers  to  South 
Africa,  and  established  them  there.^  By  the  custom-house  returns, 
which  are  not  very  reliable,  but  the  only  data  we  have  relative  to 
that  time,  it  appears  that  the  sufferers  took  the  matter  very  much 
into  their  own  hands  —  the  number  of  emigrants  to  Soijth  Africa 
falling  veiy  short  ol'  that  to  our  North  American  colonies,  and 
soon  appearing  far  below  that  to  Australia.  In  1820,  according 
to  these  returns,  nearly  18,000  persons  emigrated  to  our  North 
American  colonies,  while  1063  were  conveyed  to  the  Cape.  As 
for  the  Australian  settlements,  the  number  of  emigrants  to  them 
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increased  nearly  threefold  between  1821  and  1826.  The  total 
amonnt  of  emigration  is  seen  to  correspond  with  the  state  of  affaii-s 
at  home.  In  the  sad  years  of  1820  and  1821,  it  was  —  leaving 
out  the  odd  ntimbers  —  19,000  and  13,000 ;  in  the  prosperous 
years  of  1824  and  1826,  it  sank  to  8000  and  9000  ;  aJid  in  the 
disastrous  year  1826,  it  suddenly  rose  to  nearly  14,000,  of  whom 
nearly  13,000  went  to  our  North  American  settlements.  These 
are  faeta  which  clearly  point  out  the  duty  of  the  state.  There  is 
evidently  no  question  about  whether  emigration  shall  proceed ; 
no  ase  m  arguing  now  about  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  or  not. 
It  proceeds ;  and  its  rate  of  procedure  corresponds  with  the  state 
of  affeirs  at  home.  The  question  is,  whether  it  shaU  go  on  well 
or  il! ;  under  kindly  or  cruel  circumstances.  In  those  days  it  was 
common,  we  might  say  usual,  in  the  bad  years,  for  the  laborer  to 
land  on  the  distant  shore  with  nothing  hut  his  empty  hands,  and 
his  tribe  of  hungry  children  at  his  heels.  We  shall  see  hereafter 
what  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  such  shall 
continue  to  be  the  method  of  British  emigration,  or  whether  every 
one  who  goes  out  shall  set  forth  with  an  assurance  of  finding,  at 
the  end  of  his  voyage,  wherewithal  to  make  a  home  —  land  or 
employment,  food,  and  a  place  in  society.  As  wo  have  seen,  a 
committee  of  parliament  was  inquiring  on  this  great  question,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  period  under  review. 

A  foreigner  might  point  to  the  state  of  the  chief  insurance 
nis  ana  life  office  in  England  at  this  time,  as  a  curious  illustra- 
insuranee.  tion  of  the  prudential  chai-acter  of  the  English  mind. 
The  Equitable  Insurance  Office,  though  the  chief,  is  only  one 
among  many  in  London ;  and  the  number  in  the  country  has 
been  perpetually  on  the  increase.  In  1825,*  the  vested  capital 
of  the  Equitable  was  upwards  of  eleven  millions ;  and  of  this 
amount,  nearly  nine  miUions  had  accumulated  in  twenty-one 
years.  In  1821,^  the  sums  insured  agiunst  fire,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  amounted  to  more  than  400,000,000?.  There  are  no 
means  of  knowing  precisely  the  amount  of  money  on  life  insur- 
ance in  the  hands  of  the  offices'  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  believed 
to  amount  to  forty  millions.  In  looking  at  these  facts  as  an  indi- 
cation of  national  character,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
amount  of  insurance  of  life  and  from  fire  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  much  larger  throughout,  but  for  the  indefensible  tax  which 
has  ever  acted  as  a  discouragement  to  this  wise  method  of  saving. 

The  progress  of  the  arts  of  life  during  this  period  was  such  sa 
to  answer  to  all  reasonable  expectation.  In  May,  1820,'  a  young 
lady  under  age  received  by  her  trustees  a  sum  of  between  26,000^. 
and  27,000i,  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  custom  at  Bangot 

1  Annual  Register,  1825.     Chron.  p.  96. 

2  ProgrcBB  of  the  Nation,  see.  vi.  c.  2,  p.  133. 
9  Annual  Kegister,  1320.     Chron.  p.  131. 
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Ferry ;  wliich  ferry  had,  up  to  thia  time,  yielded  tlie  yuung  lady 
90QL  a  year.  This  was  in  preparation  for  the  erection  Menai 
of  the  Menai  Bridge,  which  was  opened  oq  the  30th  of  ^'^^«^- 
January,  1826,  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning.  The  resident 
engineer  undertook  to  conduct  the  mail  across ;  and  he  had  for 
his  staff  as  many  peraons  as  could  hang  upon  the  coach.  "  Amidst 
the  blaae  of  lamps,*  the  cheers  of  those  assembled,  imd  the  roar- 
ing of  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
mail  passed  triumphantly  across."  There  was  a  throng  on  the 
bridge  throughout  the  next  day ;  and  truly  it  was  a  work  worthy 
of  admiration.  The  height  from  the  high-water  line  was  lOO 
feet;  and  the  length  of  the  chains  was  1600  feet. 

The  first  chain  bridge  in  Great  Britain,  however,  had  been 
completed  nearly  six  years  before.  It  was  the  work  urat  cii>in 
of  Captain  S.  Brown,  E,  N.,  and  was  thrown  across  triage, 
the  Tweed  where  the  width  of  the  river  was  437  feet  from  bank 
to  hank.  In  1822,  the  Caledonian  Canal  was  opened,  caiedontm 
after  the  labor  of  twenty  yeai-s,  and  the  sum  of  '^'^'i- 
900,000/,  had  been  spent  upon  it.  The  canal  might  or  might 
not  turn  out  a  good  speculation  ;  hut  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  chai-acter  of  the  population  of  the  wastes  along  its  course  hav- 
-  ing  changed  remarluibly  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  Regular 
and  well-paid  employment,  and  intercourse  with  able  workmen 
brought  from  a  distance,  had  roused  ihem  from  a  state  of  torpor 
and  ignorance,  and  given  them  habits  of  industry  and  pleasures 
of  intelligence  never  dreamed  of  befoi-e. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1823,  the  Bridge-house  committee, 
in  contemplation  of  a  new  London  Biidge,  met  at  NcwLondoii 
Guildhall  to  consult,  and  a.^ourned  to  the  top  of  Fish-  Brf^ge. 
mongers'  Hall,  to  look  about  them,  and  determine  where  they 
would  put  their  new  bridge.  It  was  to  be  as  near  to  tlie  old  one 
as  possible  ;  and  the  old  bridge  was  to  stand  till  the  new  one  was 
completed.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  June,  182o,  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Mr.  Bennie,  the  ar- 
chitect, was  the  true  hero  of  the  day.  At  the  close  of  our  period 
the  works  were  in  great  forwardness,  and  ihe  first  stone  on  the 
Southwark  side  had  been  laid  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1826. 

In  1823,^  we  find  that  the  length  of  streets  lighted  with  gaa  in 
the  metropolis  was  215  miles  s  and  that  nearly  40,000 
public  gas-lamps  were  lighted  by  the  three  principal 
companies. 

In  1826,  the  Thames  Tunnel  was  feirly  begun" —  ThimatTuii- 
the  first  shaft  having  been  actually  imited  with  the  •^ 
Mmmencement  of  the  tunnel. 

'  Annual  Register,  1326.     Cliroo.  p.  14.  ^  Ibid.  1323.    ChroQ.  p.  59, 
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Cambridge  University  was  henceforth  to  have  an  observatory; 
Ounbriige  the  Senate  having  decreed,  in  1820,  that  one  should 
Obeerratory.  ]f^  buUt,  and  furnished  with  instruments  —  voting  on 
the  spot  5000/.  towards  the  cost. 

The  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh  purcliased,  in  1825, 
a  fine  Danish  library  from  Copenhagen ;  and  in  the  next  year, 
AatoEgaii-  the  Asiorga  library,  the  finest  collection  of  Spanish 
brary.  books  of  law,  chrouicles,  and  romance,  existing  out  of 

Spain.  This  library,  founded  by  the  Marquis  Astoi^a,  Viceroy 
of  Portugal  under  the  administration  of  Olivarez,  consisted  of 
8000  volnmes,  and  was  purchased  for  3000?.^ 

In  1821  arrived  the  first  Egyptian  obelisk  seen  iu  thia  country. 
HKtobeiiBt  It  was  one  of  the  pair  standing  at  the  entr<uice  of  the 
to™  Bgj'pt.  avenue  to  the  temple  at  Philse,  the  Holy  Island  of  the 
Nile,  on  the  borders  of  Nubia.  It  is  of  gi'eat  value,  from  the 
curious  matter  contained  in  its  inscriptions,  which  could  not  bo 
read  in  London  at  the  time  it  was  brought  over ;  and  tlie  priv- 
ilege of  possessing  it  seems  to  be  enhanced  by  its  having  been 
very  nearly  lost  in  the  act  of  removal.  A  pier  on  the  river-bank 
gave  way  under  its  weight,  and  it  slipped  into  the  Nile ;  but 
Belzoni,  the  traveller,  recovered  it  very  skilfully  ;  and  we  next 
hear  of  it  lying  at  Deptford,*  surrounded  by  artists  who  were 
eagerly  mining  drawings  from  it,  for  engraving  purposes.  The 
old  priests  of  the  Holy  Island,  whose  petition  to  Ptolemy  it  bears 
engraved,  would  have  been  astonished  and  dismayed  if  they  could 
have  foreseen  how  far  it  was  destined  to  travel. 

The  art  of  lithographio  printang  was  be^nning  to  spread  at 
uthographio  this  period  i  so  that  we  read  of  patents  being  taken  out 
priniiag,  foj.  lithographic  presses.  The  importance  of  the  inven- 
tion may  have  been  exaggerated  in  the  enthusiasm  of  its  first 
introduction ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  having  wrought 
well  in  presenting  to  the  popular  eye  works  of  art,  of  a  quality, 
and  in  a  multitude,  which  could  never  have  been  enjoyed  with- 
out the  discovery  of  such  a  method  of  cheap  engraving.  The 
utility  of  the  art  iu  other  ways  —  in  multiplying  copies  of  manu- 
script, &c.  —  is  so  great  as  to  entitle  the  first  popular  use  of  the 
art  of  lithography  to  notice  in  a  history  of  the  lime. 

In  1824,  the  most  eminent  men  in  London  and  Edinburgh  — 
WaWs  mono- including  the  members  of  the  government  —  met  to 
"""*■  do  honor  to  the  memory  *  of  James  Watt,  as  the  ben- 

efactor of  his  country  and  his  kind.  The  Prime  Minister,  who 
opened  the  business  at  the  London  meeting,  declared  himself 
chained  with  a  message  from  the  King,  that  if  it  should  be 
determined  on  to  erect  a  monument  to  James  Watt,  His  Majesty 

s  Ibid.  1334.     Ciiron.  pp,  76-84. 
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would  head  the  list  with  a  subsciipfaon  of  5001  The  Edinbargh 
meeting  was  led  by  Sir  Walter  Seott  and  Lord  Jeffrey,  Every- 
where, the  foremost  men  seemed  eager  to  honor  the  great  bene- 
fector  who  has  done  ao  much  for  the  material  interests  of  society. 
His  statue  now  graces  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  may,  by 
some,  be  thought  to  hold  a  middle  rank  between  the  Edwards 
and  Henries  who  lie  there  glorious  in  their  regality,  and  the 
higher  sovereigns  —  the  kings  of  mind  whose  memorials  sanctify 
the  Poet's  Comer. 

In  every  period  of  modem  history  there  seems  to  be  something 
to  record  of  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  globe  oa  aeographicai 
which  we  live.     Now  that  we  were  at  peaue,  there  ^"^"^S' 
was  leisure  and  energy  disposable  for  projects  of  geographical 
discovery. 

In  1820,  some  naval  officers  on  the  coast  of  South  America 
reported  home  that  an  antarctic  continent,*  or  long  Antuctio 
series  of  islands,  of  whose  existence  an  ancient  rumor  '*™** 
is  reported,  bad  been  discovered  by  the  master  of  a  Noithamber- 
land  trading-vessel  —  by  name  Smith.  It  had  always  been  the 
custom  for  our  trading-vessels,  and,  as  it  appears,  for  those  of 
other  nations,  to  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  Cape  Horn  in  pass- 
ing into  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Smith,  in  command  of  the  William, 
traversed  a  higher  latitude,  and  fell  in  with  a  line  of  coast,  which 
he  followed  for  two  or  thi'ee  hjmdred  miles,  and  which  he  named 
New  South  Shetland  —  landing  to  take  possession  in  the  name 
of  his  country.  He  found  the  climate  temperate,  the  coast  moan- 
tainous,  and  bearing  an  occasional  growth  of  fire  and  pinea.  He 
passed  large  bays  which  abounded  with,  the  spermaceti  whale  and 
seals.  A  party  of  naval  officers  afterwards  accompanied  him  in 
his  vessel,  to  verify  and  certify  hia  discovery  ;  and  New  South 
Shetland  has  since  appeared  in  the  maps  of  the  world.  This  dis- 
covery was  accidental  ai  first,  however  well  followed  up ;  but 
our  North  Polar  knowledge  was  the  result  of  express  North  Poiac 
research.  In  1820,  Captain  PaiTy  reported  his  dis-  sspaMtiora. 
covery  that  Baffin's  Bay  was  no  bay  at  all;  he  having  found  in 
its  western  coast  a  passage  into  the  Polar  Sea.  Upon  this,  an 
expedition  was  fitted  out  for  purposes  of  further  exploration  of 
the  Arctic  Cirde ;  and  rewards  were  offered  by  government '  — 
5000t  to  the  first  ship  which  should  reach  130°  west  long.; 
5000£  more  to  the  first  ship  which  should  reach  150"  west  long. ; 
and  a  further  sum  of  10,000/.  to  the  first  ship  which  should  reach 
the  Pacific  by  the  Northwest  Passage.  Smaller  rewards  were 
offered  for  the  attainment  of  high  degrees  of  latitude.  The  result 
of  this  expedition  was  the  discovery  of  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and 
Hecla,  and  the  ascertainment  generally  that  the  land  in  those 

1  Annual  RegUtar,  1830,  p.  1368.  »  Ibid.  1821.     Chton.  p.  36. 
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regions  consists  of  a  vast  archipelago  —  one  of  the  largest  on  the 
globe,  of  which  Greenland  may  be  considered  the  mainland. 
An  overland  expedition  was  sent  at  the  same  time,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Franklin,  to  explore  the  Coppermine  River, 
and  the  coasts  extending  east  and  west  of  ita  mouth.  In  i824, 
Captain  Parry  was  sent  again.  From  these  and  subsequent 
expeditions  the  northern  coast  of  the  American  continent  has 
become  clearly  defined,  and  the  existence  of  a  passage  from  ocean 
to  ocean  satisfactorily  made  out,  though  it  is  not  yet  known  to 
have  been  traversed  liy  any  one  person. 

Considerable  additions  vi'ere  made,  during  these  years,  to  onr 
intiriorot  Ituowledge  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  1823,  Lieu- 
Africa.  tenant  Clapperton  was  employed,  with  Major  Denham 

and  Dr.  Oudney,  to  explore  a  part  of  the  African  interior  by 
proceeding  south  from  the  Mediterranean  shore.  Dr.  Oudney 
soon  died  i  but  his  two  companions  penetrated  more  than  1500 
miles,  in  a  measured  straight  line,  to  Lake  Tchad  and  the  town 
of  Soccatoo.  In  the  great  fresh-water  Lake  Tchad  they  saw 
huge  hippopotami  and  elephants,  and  other  mighty  beasts  on  its 
banks.  At  Soccatoo,  they  found  crockery  and  other  ware  with 
the  names  of  English  makers  upon  tliem.  They  offer  a  much 
more  favorable  picture  of  African  civilization  in  the  interior  than 
had  been  looked  for.     Besidea  this  important  piece  of  knowledge 

—  important  as  affecting  the  destinies  of  the  African  race  all  over 
the  globe — these  travellers  have  given  to  the  world  much  infor- 
mation about  the  territory  round  Lake  Tchad,  and  south  and 
west  of  it.     On  this  occasion,  the  results  repaid  iheir  hardships 

—  which  were  great ;  but  tlieir  attempts  to  discover  the  couree 
and  rise  of  the  Niger  were  nnsuceessful.  In  1825,  Clapperton, 
being  rai-ed  to  the  rank  of  commander,  set  forth  again  with  sev- 
eral compaaiona  and  servants,  to  explore  the  same  region  fToni 
the  southern  side ;  but  this  expedition  terminated  diseistrously, 
the  whole  party  dying  except  lUchard  Lander,  the  faithful  ser- 
vant of  Captain  Clapperton,  The  master  might  have  survived 
with  his  servant,  but  for  his  detention  at  Soccatoo  for  many  months 
by  tlie  King,  his  old  acquaintance.  He  died  within  four  milea 
of  Soccatoo,  in  April,  1 827. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  records  of  these  years  without 
Kemarkabta  being  struck  by  the  number  of  earthquakes,  storms, 
seasons.  eclipscs,  and  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  recurrence  of 
extraordinary  drought.  Some  causes  unknown  to  science  —  un- 
known, that  is,  in  their  mutual  relations — appear  to  have  been 
at  work,  to  pi-oduce  remarkable  effects  in  earth,  air,  and  sea.  In 
1820,  a  new  crater  opened  on  Mount  Vesuvius  ;  and  there  were 
earthquakes  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  In  England,  and 
throughout  Europe,  the  summer  was  intensely  hot.     On  the  7th 
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of  Septemlier  happened  the  great  eclipse  —  tlie  greatest  in  tlie 
memory  of  the  existing  generation  —  which  drew  away  the  peers 
and  listeners  in  the  House  of  Lords,  while  the  Queen's  tiial  was 
proceeding.  In  the  next  year,  there  were  raias  so  heavy  as  to 
cause  floods  in  many  districts  of  the  kingdom.  That  at  West- 
minster rose  ibur  inches  above  the  great  flood  of  1774.  On  the 
26th  of  April  of  this  year,  the  thermonietei'  (at  Cambridge),  in 
the  shade,  with  a  nortlieast  aspect,  stood  at  the  extraordinary 
height  of  73  degrees.  Earthquakes  occurred  in  the  south  of 
England  ;  and  two  in  the  west  of  Ireland  were  tbllowed  by  land- 
slips, very  disastrous  to  the  residents.  In  the  next  year,  there 
was  an  earthquake  in  Yorkshire,  and  also  at  Lisbon  and  Ancona ; 
but  the  distinguishing  calamity  of  the  year  was  the  destruction 
of  Aleppo,  by  successive  shodis  which  lasted  for  three  days. 
Many  other  towns  in  the  neighboring  regions  were  destroyed  also ; 
but  at  Aleppo  the  immediate  destruction  was  reckoned  at  up- 
wards of  25,000  lives.  Two  rocks  rose  up  in  the  Mediterranean, 
making  islets  near  Cyprus.  In  the  autumn,  Naples  was  threat- 
ened by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  of  extraoi'dinavy  violence  — 
four  rivers  of  lava  flowing  out  from  old  and  new  craters.  A 
volcano  in  Iceland  began  to  stir,  twice  in  the  same  year,  coating 
lai^  districts  with  layers  of  ashes.  It  was  the  turn  of  the 
western  world  the  next  year.  On  the  coast  of  Chili,  the  sea 
suddenly  sank  twelve  feet,  and  by  the  trembling  of  the  earth,  for 
a  suecea^iioa  of  many  houra,the  cily  of  Valparaiso  was  destroyed. 
In  1824,  Persia  was  the  scene.  Many  towns,  of  wliieh  Shiraz 
was  the  chief,  were  swallowed  up  or  overthrown,  with  the  greater 
number  of  their  inhabitants.  After  some  extraoi-dinaiy  stoi-ns 
which  seemed  to  spring  up  about  the  coasts  of  England  and  Hol- 
laod  during  the  summer,  the  disasters  of  the  year  were  closed  by 
a  hurricane  which  swept  over  the  North  Sea,  wrecking  all  the 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Jutland,  and  then  traversed  Sweden,  mow- 
ing down  the  forests  which  opposed  its  course.  The  waters  of 
the  Baltic  were  swept  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  and  St.  Peters- 
burg was  almost  drowned  in  the  rise  of  the  Neva.  The  de- 
struction of  life,  lands,  houses,  and  goods,  was  beyond  all  estimate. 
Earthquakes  continued  through  the  two  following  years ;  and 
[he  heat  of  the  summer  in  Europe  was  such  as  to  cause  much 
conjecture  as  to  the  reasons  of  the  changes  in  the  temperature  of 
the  seasons.  Horses  dropped  dead  in  the  streets  of  our  towns, 
and  men  in  the  fields.  Upon  the  heat  followed,  as  usual,  storms, 
and  the  fatal  fires  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  check  after  long 
drought.  On  the  side  of  one  of  the  Grampians,  a  spark  caught 
the  dried  moss,  and  the  fire  spread  for  above  a  fortnight.  At 
one  time,  the  mass  of  fire  was  from  five  to  seven  feet  deep  in  the 
rouss,  extending  over  an  area  of  seven  miles  by  five.     On  ae- 
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count  of  the  heat,  no  one  could  approach  to  take  measures  for 
■extinguishing  it;  and  it  burned  Itself  out  at  last.  Dunng  these 
years  of  elemental  turmoil,  men  felt  as  singular  a  sense  of  pre- 
earjousness  —  with  the  globe  groaning  and  heaving  under  their 
feet,  and  meteors  flashing  and  storms  rasbing  about  their  heads  — 
as  we  may  suppose  a  race  of  ants  to  feel,  when  man  comes  with 
his  candle  and  his  gunpowder  to  blow  up  their  settlement.  Amidst 
the  conflicting  forcra  of  nature,  man  felt  as  powerless  as  they. 

One  incident  of  the  new  reign,  not  quite  unimportant,  was  that 
„,jjijj_^  Windsor  Terrace  was  once  more  opened  to  the  public, 
Terraee  as  a  coDsequence  of  the  death  of  the  old  King.  Thei'e, 

"opeiKd-  ijj  jjjg  ^g^g  pf  tijg  ig^^  century,  he  used  to  walk,  with 
Ilia  young  family  around  him,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  gaz- 
ing subjects.  There,  in  his  latter  days,  he  walked,  blind,  secluded, 
and  with  benighted  mind ;  so  that  for  him  the  sua  seemed  not  to 
shine,  and  the  glorious  landscape  stretching  below  might  as  well 
have  been  blotted  out.  Now,  the  place  was  again  opened  to  the 
public ;  but  not,  as  formerly,  for  loyal  subjects  to  greet  their 
King.  George  IV.  could  not  submit  to  the  observances  of  roy- 
alty which  required  his  meeting  his  people.  He  secluded  him- 
self more  and  more,  from  morbid  feelings  of  indolence  and  self- 
indulgence.  From  a  letter  of  Lord  Eldon's,  we  learn  how  his 
ministers  disliked  and  disapproved  of  this  growing  indolence:' 
"  There  was  what  is  called  a  grand  review  in  Hyde  Park  yester- 
day (July  10,  1824).  The  Duke  of  York  was,  I  hear,  very  pop- 
ular, and  prodigiously  cheered.  My  royal  master  was  in  Carl- 
ton House  —  that  is,  within  half  a  mile  of  this  scene  —  but  did 
not  approach  it.  It  is  astonishing  what  is  lost  by  this  sort  of 
dealing,  and  it  is  grievous  that  popnlarity,  which  might  be  so 
easily  earned,  and  acquired  at  so  small  an  expenditure  of  time 
and  trouble,  aliould  not  only  not  be  secured,  but  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gust and  reproach  be  engendered  towards  a  person  with  respect 
to  whom  a  veiy  different  feeling  most  easily  might  and  ought  to 
be  created."  While  the  King  was  thus  negligent  of  his  personal 
popularity,  his  ministers  and  parliament  did  an  act  which  secured, 
among  some  eminent  families,  a  grateful  attachment  towards  the 
BavwBcd  of  House  of  Brunswick.  By  a  reversal  of  attainders, 
"''^°*'"'  five  families  were,  in  1834,  restored  to  their  ancestral 
honors,*  forfeited  by  rebellion  in  the  last  century,  —  the  Jernlng- 
hanis,  Erskines,  Gordons,  Drummonda,  and  Naims ;  and  in  1 826, 
acta  were  passed '  restoring  the  peerages  of  Earl  of  Camwath, 
Earl  of  Airlie,  Lord  Duff,  Lord  Elcho,  and  the  baronetcy  of 
Threipland  of  Fingask. 

It  was  during  the  period  under  notice  that  musical  festivals 

>  Life  of  Lord  Elilun,  ii.  p.  526.  ^  Animal  Register,  183i,  p.  SI. 
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expanded  info  their  full  dimensions,  though  Birmingham  has 
for  some  time  exhibiied  them  as  an  institution.  This  Mu^caifts- 
expansion,  and  every  other  signal  advance  in  the  love  "™'^* 
and  practice  of  art,  may  be  regai'ded  as  direct  consequences  of 
the  peace.  The  opening  of  the  continent  gave  a  vast  stimulns 
to  the  artistic  mind  of  England ;  and  the  choral  music  of  Grer- 
many  was  as  striking  a  revelation  of  the  power  of  art  to  quali- 
fied travellers,  as  the  picture-gallerira  of  that  country,  France, 
and  Italy.  By  the  festivals  of  York,  Norwich,  Bimjingham,  and 
Worcester,  music  of  a  high  order  was  offered  to  multitudes  of 
the  middle  classes,  some  time  before  London  could  yield  music 
which,  in  the  mass,  could  be  compared  ta  it;  and  subsequent 
times  Lave  shown  that  thus  was  awakened  in  the  English  people 
a  dormant  feculty,  whose  training  is  a  most  important  auxiliary 
to  true  civilization.  If  we  now  observe  anywhere  among  our 
people  a  tendency  to  musical  pureuit,  stimulating  the  intellect, 
and  softening  the  manners,  like  the  musical  faculty  of  the  Ger- 
mans, we  must  date  its  rise  from  the  multiplication  of  musical 
festivals  after  (be  peace,  —  though  these  could  never,  of  them- 
selves, have  effected  what  has  been  done  since  by  efforts  of 
another  kind,  for  the  popular  musical  education  of  England, 
The  funds  raised  by  these  gatherings  for  the  support  of  charities 
are  an  important  benefit ;  but  it  is  perhajs  a  greater  that  music 
of  an  elevating  cliaraoter  has  been  carried  info  thousands  of 
English  homes. 

The  King,  on  his  accession,  favored  the  institution  of  a  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  to  serve  "as  a  rallying-point  ^  Bmnismiety 
for  concentrating  and  difiiasing  information,  by  a  union  ofUi««i-iiu". 
of  persons  of  similar  tastes  and  pursuits  ; "  and  for  purposes  of 
literary  patronf^.  The  King  declared  his  intention  of  devoting 
a  thousand  guineas  a  year  to  pension  ten  associates  of  the  society, 
and  the  society  agreed  to  contribute  a  similar  sum  to  pension  ten 
more.  These  associates  were  to  be  men  of  eminent  literary 
ability  and  good  character,  the  poverty  of  whose  circumstances 
would  make  the  allowance  of  one  hundred  guineas  a  year  accepts 
able  to  them.  The  society  was  also  to  promote  the  publication 
of  inedited  remains  of  andent  literature,  and  of  works  of  a 
valuable  but  not  popular  character ;  to  reward  literary  merit  by 
honorary  tokens ;  to  establish  a  correspondence  with  men  of 
letters  abroad;  and  in  every  way  to  promote  the  character  and 
progress  of  literature.  The  scheme  advanced  slowly ;  so  that  it 
was  June,  182S,  before  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held,  when  its  objects  and  constitution  were  declai-ed  to  the 
world  by  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  day. 

Two  curious  discoveries  were  made  in  the  State-paper  OfBce 

'  Annual  Eegistei',  1820.     Chron.  p.  630. 
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in  the  yeare  1824  and  1826.^  It  appears  th&t  while  Milton 
Milton's  MS.  ^"^  seci-etary  to  Cromwell,  he  must  have  deposited 
or  left  in  this  office  the  MS.  of  hia  Latin  treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine,  which  had  heen  known  to  exist,  but  could 
never  be  found.  It  was  now  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Lemon 
of  that  otflce.  It  was  coutaiaed  in  an  envelope,  addressed  to 
Cyriac  Skinner,  merchsuit.  Of  course,  it  immediately  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  learned,  and  it  was  soon  published  ;  but  its  con- 
tents, set  forth  in  the  great  poet's  bold  and  free  style,  were  too 
Letei-odos  for  the  taste  of  the  learned  of  the  modern  time  ;  and 
on  account  of  the  Arianism  of  the  doctrine,  and  some  alartlmg 
views  on  divorce  and  other  subjects,  it  was  consigned,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  to  neglect.  The  other  discovery  was  of  some 
Qnoen  KiizEi.  autogra|jh  MSS-  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  her 
betk'B  MS3.  secretary.  These  consisted  of  an  entire  translation 
of  Boethius,  and  poetical  versions  of  Horace,  by  the  Queen. 
With  these  came  to  light  a  mass  of  documents  relating  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vlll. ;  and  especially  his  proceedings  in  regard 
to  his  divorced  wives. 

While  a  new  work  of  Milton  was  presented  to  his  countrymen, 
his  great  poems  were  introduced  to  the  homes  of  a  far-distant 
people  —  the  dwellers  in  a  remote  island,  "  far,  far  amid  the 
Miiionin  melancholy  main."  The  long  winters  of  Iceland  are 
icaiandio.  cheered  by  literai'y  eiy'oymenta,  like  the  milder 
seasons  of  southern  lands ;  and  at  this  .time,  while  the  new 
volcano  was  pouring  out  flames,  and  covering  the  reeking  plains 
of  Iceland  with  ashes,  the  harmless  and  genial  flame  of  Milton's 
genius  was  beginning  to  kindle  hearts  within  a  thousand  house- 
holds. This,  indeed,  is  iame !  The  translator  of  "  Paradise  Lost" 
into  the  Icelandic  tongue  was  Thorlakson,  a  native  poei,  who 
died  at  Copenhagen  in  1820. 

The  leases  of  our  country  by  death  were  very  great  during 
luB^  by  the  seven  years  of  this  period.  Besides  tlie  statesmen 
deaui.  whom  we  have  seen  to  disappear  in  the  course  of  our 

history,  there  were  others  who  dropped  quietly  away,  from  being 
at  the  time  not  engaged  in  the  public  view.  The  old  Lord 
Lord  Malmesbury,  who  has  told  us  so  much  of  the  events 

Maimesbntj.  g,,^  details  of  British  policy  during  the  last  century, 
and  who  woofd  the  unfortunate  Caroline  of  Brunswick  for  the 
Lord  Prince   of  Wales,  died  towards  the  close  of  1820. 

Brekine,  Lord  Erekine  died  in  1823,  leaving  behind  him  the 
remembrance  and  tradition  of  an  eloquence  which  his  admirers 
believed  to  be  absolutely  singular.  In  the  same  year  departed  an 
Lotd  St.  old  admiral,  whose  mere  name  seems  to  carry  us  back 
vinceut.  (q  t[ig  naval  warfare  of  a  pi-ecediug  centuiy,  —  Earl 
St.  Vincent,  who  nearly  reached  the  age  of  ninety. 

'  Asanol  BegisUr,  1321,  p.  2T8* ;  ISSS,  Chron.  p.  T5. 
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Of  pLiloaophers  there  died  the  great  llei^chel,  who  in  middle 
life  passed  over  from  his  passionate  love  of  music  to  „^^^ 
attend  to  the  finer  harmonies  of  the  atars  in  their 
courses.  He  learned  many  sfcrefa  of  the  heavens,  and  made 
them  known  to  men;  and  in  acknowledgment  his  name  is  writ- 
len  inliglit  in  the  heavens  tiiemaelvea.  One  of  tlje  remotest 
known  planets  of  our  system  is  symbolized  by  tha  initial  of  his 
name.  He  left  us  not  only  his  Itnowledge,  bat  tlie  means  of 
gaining  more.  His  great  telescope  at  Slough  vvas  the  wonder 
of  his  time;  and  it  will  tontiviue  to  be  so,  however  science  and 
art  may  enable  men  to  improve  the  powers  of  the  instrument. 
He  died  in  1822,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  Sir  Joseph  Banfo, 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  died  in  1820,  after  a  sir  Jowpa 
long  and  useful  life  spent  in  seeking  and  diffusing  the  ^™'^- 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  in  eccouraging  in  others  the  pur- 
suit of  natural  science.  In  the  e^ame  year  died  one  who?e  pur- 
suits class  him  at  once  among  the  philosophers  and  the  trav- 
eller.-, —  Arthur  Young,  the  great  master  in  agricul-  Acthur 
ture.  His  researches  in  agriculture  led  him  to  ob-  '^'"'^• 
serve  much  of  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  people  of 
every  country  in  which  he  travelled ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  published,  in  1769,  a  work  on  the  expediency  of  a  free  im- 
poitation  of  com.  Whatever  he  said  was  iittended  to  by  some 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  well  as  peers  and  commoners ; 
and  his  power  was  great,  in  his  day,  over  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, from  Russia  to  Spain,  and  over  the  imposition  of  taxes  at 
home  which  are  in  any  way  related  to  agriculture.  While  he 
was  burned  in  efflgy  in  one  place,  he  was  receiving  honorary 
medals  in  another.  He  might  be  sometimes  mistaken,  and 
somewhat  apt  to  exaggerate  methods  and  advantages  which  pre- 
sented themselves  strongly  to  bis  mind ;  but  no  one  questioned 
his  influence,  or  his  innocent  ardor  in  a  most  important  pursuit. 
He  held,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Agilculture,  though  he  had  been  blind  for  ten  years. 
He  was  in  his  eightieth  year. 

The  country  had  a  great  lops  in  the  death  of  David  Ricardo, 
who  died,  not  in  the  ripe  old  age  of  the  philosophers  j^Tia 
we  have  been  I'egistering,  but  in  his  fifty-sixth  year;  i"'™ao> 
and  just  at  a  time  (1823)  when  his  influence  in  parliament  was 
beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  the  changed  spirit  of  legislation 
on  economical  subjects  ;  and  when,  moreover,  the  new  men  who 
had  entered  the  cabinet  were  tliose  who  could  give  wide  practi- 
cal effect  to  his  philosophy.  He  did  all  that  an  independent 
member  could  do,  and  more  than  it  could  have  been  anticipated 
that  any  independent  member  could  do,  to  accelerate  the  prog- 
ress of  enlightened  legislation    during   his  short  parliamyntary 
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career ;  and  his  writings  effected  even  more  outside  tbe  walls  of 
parliament  than  liia  influence  within.  He  was  missed  and  la- 
mented for  many  years,  by  ministers,  parliamentary  comrades, 
and  the  puhlic ;  and  especially  during  the  bank  follies  and  crash 
of  the  years  immediately  succeeding  his  death.  If  any  one  could 
have  mjide  sound  doctrine  heard,  and  have  checked  the  madness 
of  the  time,  by  keeping  the  House  of  Coiamons  in  its  senses,  it 
was  he  ;  but  he  was  gone,  and  our  world  was  sorely  the  worse. 

The  travels  of  Dr.  Edward  D.  Clarke  were  read  with  avidity 
Cr.'B.  D.  in  their  day ;  and  they  answered  some  good  purposes 
•^i**"-  in  arousing  the  curiosity  and  stimulating  the  imagi- 

nation of  the  English  reading  public,  whose  faculties  had  been 
kept  fw>  much  at  home  by  the  long  protraction  of  the  war. 
These  books  opened  new  regions  to  the  fancy,  and  acted  in  some 
degree  as  works  of  the  imagination  do.  And  so  they  might ; 
for  they  were  truly  works  of  fiction  to  a  considerable  extent 
Since  those  days,  scientific  travelling  has  become  aomef]iing 
which  the  world  was  not  then  dreaming  of;  and  oerttunly  Dr. 
Clarke  never  dreamed  of  painstaking  ia  research,  or  care  in  relat- 
ing his  adventures.  He  travelled  because  he  was  too  restless 
to  keep  still ;  and  he  had  been  too  indolent  as  a  student  to  be 
qualified  to  use  the  best  privileges  of  foreign  travel.  His  ob- 
servation was  superficial,  and  hLs  representations  inaccurate. 
Therefore,  his  works  are  now  neglected,  if  other  travellers  have 
been  over  the  same  ground ;  though  they  were,  in  their  day, 
attractive  and  popular  enough  to  make  Jbr  him  a  considerable 
reputation.  He  died  in  1822,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
.     .  Anotlier  traveller,  Belzoni,  who  died  in  tlie  nest  year, 

may  be  considered  English  enough  to  be  classed 
among  the  national  losses,  though  lie  was  born  at  Padua,  and 
died  in  Africa.  He  lived  much  in  England,  regarded  our 
country  as  his  home  more  than  any  other,  and  enriched  it  with 
some  pi-ecious  fruits  of  his  Egyptian  researches.  To  him  we 
owe  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  Egyptian  discoveries  made  in  recent 
years  —  the  opening  of  the  precious  rock-temple  of  Aboo  Simbel, 
and  of  the  tomb  of  Oairei  at  Thebes ;  and  of  many  monuments 
which,  but  for  him,  would  have  been  buried  still  iu  the  sands  of 
.  the  desert.  He  was  a  man  of  mighty  stature  and  great  strength, 
courage,  and  hardihood.  He"  was  himself  reliable,  while  he  be- 
lieved few  other  people  to  be  so ;  for  his  temper  was  snspicious 
and  jealous.  He  had  no  scholarship.  His  business  lay  in  an- 
other direction.  It  was  for  him  to  discover  and  bring  to  hand 
what"  scholars  were  to  attest  and  reason  upon  ;  and  his  function 
was  no  mean  one,  as  will  be  agreed  by  all  who  ai-e  aware  what 
it  is  to  have  to  deal  with  wild  Arabs  in  wildernesses  of  rock 
and  sand.     Such  a  man  will  always  be  felt  to  have  departed  too 
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Boon,  while  any  part  of  the  ancient  world  remains  to  be  uncovered 
to  modern  eyes.  His  age  is  not  known ;  but  he  was  about  to 
malie  a  youthful  sacrifice  of  himself  to  the  monaslic  life  at  Rome 
when  the  enti-ance  of  the  French,  io  1798,  compelled  a  change 
of  purpose.  He  waa  thus,  probably,  only  a  little  above  fifty 
when  he  died  in  December,  1823.  Another  Egyptian  traveller, 
Stt  Frederick  Henniker,  died  at  an  early  age  in  1835,  siii.  Hen- 
He  was  only  thirty-one.  Among  his  adventures  '^^■ 
ahroad  waa  one  which  befell  him  on  the  road  going  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  when  robbers  stripped  and  wounded  him, 
and  left  him  for  dead.  He  published  a  volume  of  notes  of  hia 
travels,  after  hia  return,  settling  doiva  as  lord  lieutenant  of  tiie 
County  of  Essex  and  colonel  of  the  local  militia.  His  book  of 
travels  is  accurate  and  interesting.  Sir  Stamford  sict.  siom- 
Rafflea  died  in  1826,  He  was  only  forty-seven  years  ^rdiuffles. 
of  age  ;  but  he  had  done  great  things  during  his  too  short  life. 
He  it  was  who  acquiied  Java  for  as,  and  governed  it  during  the 
tune  that  it  belonged  to  Great  Britain.  He  abolished  slavery 
there,  advanced  in  evei'y  way  the  vfelfare  of  the  native  po|>ula- 
tion,  and  gave  us  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  of  those  parts  of 
the  world,  though  his  collections  and  journals,  and  all  that  he 
had,  was  lost  by  shipwreck  on  his  return  home.  He  did  almost 
as  much  for  Sumatra  as  for  Java,  especially  by  abolishing 
slavery ;  and  we  owe  to  him  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  settlements  in  the  world, —  that  oi'  Singa- 
pore, which  may  be  conaidei-ed  the  key  of  the  great  far-eastern 
world.  His  Mt  service  to  his  country  was  establishing  the 
British  Zoological  Society,  The  geographer  Arrow-  ,  m™ia, 
smith,  who  visits  all  English  households  in  the  shape 
of  the  best  maps  of  the  time,  died  in  1823,  in  a  good  old  age. 
And  in  the  same  year  we  lost  the  great  Jenner,  svho  ,  ^^ 
waged  war  against  disease  with  greater  success,  as  we 
believe,  than  any  other  physician  who  ever  lived.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  supposed  she  was  rendering  a  great  service 
to  humanity,  and  was  long  supposed  by  all  to  have  done  so,  by 
introducing  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pos ;  and 
this  was  true,  in  as  far  as  she  communicated  the  idea  of  inocula- 
tion in  any  mode.  But  the  ravages  of  small-pox  became  incal- 
culably greater  in  consequence  of  her  method,  from  the  infec- 
tion being  always  kept  up,  and  spread  abroad,  to  seize  upon 
all  who  were  predisposed  to  the  disease.  Dr.  Jenner  put  together 
the  facts  of  inoculation  and  of  the  exemption  from  small-pox  of 
the  Gloiiceslerahire  milkers  who  had  taken  the  cow-pox  from 
their  cows,  and  tried  the  experiment  of  inoculation  for  cow-pox, 
which  has  banished  all  dangerous  degrees  of  small-pox  wherever 
it  has  extended.     He  freely  gave  to  the  world  his  discovery  of 
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vaccination,  and  thu*  made  himself  one  of  the  greatest  of  human 
benefactors.     He  reached  the  age  of  seventy-live. 

Of  actors,  we  lost  in  this  period,  John  Kemble,  the  emperor 
John  Kemble.  of  his  art ;  and  Ineledon,  whose  ballad-singing  was 
inciBdon.        singularly  suited  to  the  English  taste  of  the  last  cen- 

Of  artists,  we  lost  some  whom  it  grieved  the  heart  of  the 
Bhaaa  nation  to  part  with.     The  noble-hearted  and  gentle 

Flaxman  died  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
Among  his  great  benefits  to  his  kind,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
—  though  he  was  wholly  unconscious  of  it  —  that  he  showed  in 
his  whole  life  what  the  happiness  of  genius  is,  when  allowed  its 
full  and  free  action.  He  had  all  the  genuine  attributes  of 
genins  —  its  purity,  its  generosity,  its  benevolence,  its  candor,  its 
industry,  its  patience  under  God  and  towards  man ;  and  he  was 
ane  of  the  happiest  of  men  —joyous  in  his  labors,  blessed  in  his 
marriage,  and  serene  in  the  contentment  of  his  mind,  and  the 
simplicity  of  his  life.  His  friends  loved  him  almost  to  a  point 
of  idolatry.  He  brought  to  the  general  English  mind,  through 
the  eye,  the  conceptions  of  Homer,  .^cliylus,  and  Dante ;  and 
presented  in  fresh  nobleness  and  beauty  many  a  sacred  image 
from  the  Scriptures.  Woi'liing  alone  and  in  silence,  in  a  spirit 
of  monastic  holiness,  he  was  the  effectual  preacher  of  a  wider 
church  than  walls  can  contain,  or  than  can  be  reached  by  any 
other  voice  than  that  which  appeals  to  the  sou!.  The  sculptor 
Noilekens  died  in  1823,  having  attuned  the  ohjecls  of 
his  life  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  usual.  Inese 
objects  were,  first,  money,  and  then  fame  ;  and  he  also  desired 
long  life.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-six,  left  more  than 
200,000/.  behind  iiim,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation. 
His  great  natural  powers  had  no  fair  chance  against  the  draw- 
backs of  a  defective  education,  and  an  overwhelming  tendency  to 
acquisitiveness.  He  pursued  a  lower  style  of  art  than  his  pow- 
ers would  have  fitted  him  for,  if  he  !»ad  been  morally  wiser ;  and 
his  latter  days  were  passed  among  the  unsatislactoiy  attentions  of 
suspected  legacy-huntera.  He  knew  that  he  was  admired  by 
many ;  and  for  some  qualities,  truly,  though  partially  esteemed  ; 
but  he  must  have  known  that  he  was  not  loved.  Thus  while  oc- 
cupied through  a  long  course  of  years  with  the  ideas  and  labora, 
he  missed  the  best  privileges,  of  the  artist  life.  Another  eccen- 
tric man  and  artist  who  died  during  this  period,  was 
^""^  Fuseli,  the  proiigi  of  Reynolds,  the  beloved  of  Mary 

Wollstonecraft,  the  friend  of  Lavater  and  Bonnyoastie.  It  was 
his  earnestness  which  made  his  power  and  bis  fame.  Exhibited 
in  larailiar  subjects,  and  those  which  should  be  simply  natural,  it 
was  grotesque  enough ;  and  the  more  so  from  the  imperfection 
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of  both  his  dcawing  and  his  coloring;  but  when  infused  into  his 
preternatural  subjects  — his  "  Nightmare,"  and  "  Sin  pursued  by 
Death" — it  is  very  impressive.  Hia  great  service  to  society 
•was  in  presenting  to  it  hia  own  originality,  and  in  rousing  atten- 
tion to  the  arts  of  design  and  invention,  at  a  time  when  our  in- 
sular seclusion  was  unusually  close,  and  the  inferior  departments 
of  art  naturally  engrossed  a  disproportionate  attention  over  the 
higher.  He  was  as  eccentric  in  his  mind  generally  as  in  his  art; 
but  he  had  friends  about  liim  all  his  life,  who  thought  it  worth 
while  to  bear  with  his  strange  temper,  for  the  salte  of  his  goodness 
in  other  respects.  His  domestic  life  was  happy ;  and  tHs  peaca 
at  home,  togetlier  with  his  habits  of  industry  and  temperance, 
had,  no  doubt,  gi'eat  effect  in  procuring  him  excellent  health  and 
long  life.  He  was  eighty-seven  when  he  died  in  1825.  Ben- 
jamin "West  was  an  American  by  birth ;  but  he  died  ^  ^^ 
(1820)  president  of  our  Eoyal  Academy.  As  an  his- 
torical painter  he  stood  very  high,  if  not  unrivalled  in  this  coun- 
try, from  his  inventive  power ;  though  he  was  as  feeble  in  expres- 
sion as  ia  coloring.  Like  so  many  of  his  brethren  in  art,  he  waa 
simple  and  virtuous  iu  iiis  life,  of  devoted  industry ;  and  he  lived 
to  a  great  age  —  eighty-two  years.  He  painted  or  sketched 
about  400  pictures ;  and  when  we  consider  how  large  some  of 
tb^e  are,  and  how  throi^ed  with  figures,  we  shall  see  that  his 
life  must  have  been  spent  chiefly  in  his  painting-room.  His 
greatest  works  are  from  Scriptural  subjects:  "Christ  Healing 
the  Sick,"  "  Christ  Rejected,"  and  "Death  on  the  Pale  Horse." 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  portrait  -  pa.inters, 
Sir  Heni-y  Kaeburn,  died  in  1823.  His  portraits  are  ""'' 
foil  of  life,  vigor,  and  prominence ;  and  they  are  admirable  as 
likenesses.  He  received  his  knighthood  on  the  visit  of  George 
IV.  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  appointed  his  portrait-painter  for 
Scotland;  but  he  died  the  following  year.  William  wiuiam 
Sharp,  the  eminent  line-engraver,  died  in  1824,  in  a  S""^' 
good  old  age.  He  was  mainly  self-taught,  and  was  wont  to  de- 
clare that  his  first  attempts  at  ei^;raving  were  made  on  a  pewter 
pot.  To  him  we  owe  the  practice  of  illustrating,  in  a  worthy 
manner,  the  eminent  authors  of  our  literature.  Sharp  was  a 
great  Radical ;  and,  in  Home  Tooke's  time,  was  repeatedly 
brought  before  the  privy  council.  He  was  a  man  not  easily 
frightened,  however  ;  and  he  used  his  opportunity  to  canvass  Mr. 
Pitt  and  othei-s  of  the  council  for  subscriptions  to  his  forthcoming 
engraving  of  Kosciusko's  portrait.  They  could  not  command 
their  countenances  to  deal  severely  with  him  after  this  ;  and  they 
let  him  go.  He  was,  with  all  his  jocularity  of  temper,  ardor  in 
his  profession,  and  good  sense  on  most  subjects,  singularly  super- 
Ktitioua  —  believing  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and 
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bringing  up  Joanna  Southcot«  io  London,  and  maintaiBing  hei 
there.  In  middle  life,  he  might  have  become  aii  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy ;  but  he  took  up  the  cause  of  some  other 
eminent  engravers,  less  favored  than  himself,  iu  a  maimer  which 
offended  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  who  di-opped  his  claims  and  his 
acquaintance. 

Some  lovers  and  patrons  of  art,  who  were,  on  that  ground, 
_  benefactoi-a  of  society,  died  during  this  period,  Mr. 
"""^  "■  Angersteio  was  bom  in  Russia,  but,  from  the  age  of 
fourteen,  spent  his  life  ia  England,  aud  was  a  most  useful  dtizen, 
in  other  ways  besides  accumulating  his  splendid  collection  of  pic- 
tures. He  is  believed  to  have  saved  the  credit  of  the  country  in 
the  commercial  crisis  of  1793,  by  his  proposal  of  an  issue  of  ex- 
chequer bills  ;  and  it  was  through  him  that  the  discovery  of  the 
life-boat  was  established  and  rewarded.  His  coUectiou  of  pic- 
tures was  purchased  by  government  for  57,000^.,  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  a  National  Gallery  of  I'aintings.  Mr.  Angerstein  died 
Payne  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.      Mr.  Payne  Knight 

KnigOi.  ^ied  in  the  next  year,  bequeathing  his  collection  of 
medals,  dmwings,  and  bronzes  —  worth  30,000/.  —  to  the  Biitish 
Museum.  Mr.  Knight  was  an  eminent  Greek  scholar,  and  of 
high  eultivation  in  every  way ;  sind  his  accomplishments  were 
ennobled  by  a  magnificent  public  spirit.  The  Duchess  of  Dev- 
Dncheaa  of  onshire,  who  died  ill  the  same  year,  devoted  her  whole 
neronshire.  fortune  to  the  promotion  of  the  arts.  She  caused  ex- 
cavations to  be  made  at  Rome,  which  restored  to  light  many 
precious  relics  of  antiquity  that  might  otherwise  have  lain  buried 
EaciiftBEDf  forever.  In  another  way,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland 
Knuand.  —  „|,o  ijjed  in  1825,  in  middle  life  —  was  a  benefac- 
tress of  the  arts  aud  of  society  ;  she  built  Belvoir  Castle,  super- 
intending its  erection  for  twenty-flve  years  with  a  vigilant  iater- 
.  est  and  taste.  All  the  neighboring  villages  and  lands  were  in  a 
constant  state  of  improvement  through  her  care ;  and  she  obtained 
many  premiums  from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts  and 
Manufactuwa,  for  her  agricvdtural  improvements  and  skill  in 
planting.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  multitude  of  weeping  mourners 
followed  ill  her  funeral  train. 

There  were  women  among  the  authois  who  died  during  this 
period,  whom  the  woild  was  sorry  to  part  with.  The  venerable 
Mrs.  Bar-  Mrs,  Barbauld,  whose  writings  were  small  in  bulk,  but 
bauid,  eminent  in  beauty,  died,  very  old,  in  1825.    Her  father 

had  pemutfed  her  to  share  the  classiciil  education  of  her  brother ; 
and  the  resnlt  was  seen  in  the  mature  richness  of  her  mind,  and 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  her  style.  Charles  James  Fox  de- 
clared her  "  Essay  on  the  Inconsistency  of  Human  Expectations  " 
to  be  the  finest  essay  in  our  language ;  and  her  "  Plea  for  the 
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Eepeal  of  the  Corporatiou  and  Test  Aofs"  was  like  a  trumpet- 
call  to  the  whole  host  of  English  Dissenters.  Her  private  life 
was  full  of  honor  aiid  of  eharm.  Then  there  was  Jane  Taylor, 
who  wrote  the  delightfnl  "  Contributions  of  Q.  Q.,"  jmu  Taylor, 
which  are  to  be  foucd  in  thousands  of  homes ;  and  Mrs.  ro4- 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  the  mother  of  modern  English  romance ;  ''''^■ 
and  Sophia  Lee,  one  of  the  writers  of  Ihe  "  Canferbury  ^"p'^  ^°- 
Tales ; "  and  Mrs.  Piozzi,  once  Mrs,  Thrale,  the  host-  '*"''■  ^i™'- 
ess  and  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  recorder  of  much  that  we 
know  of  him  :  all  these  passed  away  within  this  peiiod  And 
also  the  busy,  complacent,  useful  Richard  Lovell  Edge-  ^ 
worth,  who  put  us  upon  improving  our  principles  and 
methoda  of  education,  and  was  full  of  mechanical  projects  which 
set  other  people  thinking  and  inventing  and  maturing ,  and  the 
pompous  Dr.  Parr,  who  believed  himself  a  second  ^^  j, 
Johnson,  when  Johnson  was  more  thought  of  than  he 
is  now ;  Parr,  of  whom  Person  said  that  "  he  would  have  been 
a  great  man  but  for  three  things  —  his  trade,  his  n  if e,  and  his 
politics."  His  trade  was  school-keeping,  for  which  he  was  unfit , 
his  wife  was,  as  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  anything  but  amia- 
ble ;  and  his  politics  were  ultra- libei-al  —  a  great  offence  to  the 
ministry  when  he  dined  with  the  Queen,  and  said  grace  at  Alder- 
man Wood's  table.  He  had  acted  with  a  firmness  and  modera- 
tion which  gwncd  him  respect  at  the  time  of  the  Birmingham 
riots  in  1791,  when  his  house  and  library  were  threatened  with 
the  same  fate  as  those  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Priestley ;  and  his  repu- 
tation stood  high  on  account,  not  only  of  his  scholarship,  but  of 
some  sermons  and  tracts  whicli  he  had  published ;  so  that,  though 
lus  fame  at  the  time  can  liow  be  hardly  understood,  he  was  in 
tnith  by  no  means  beneath  the  notice  of  those  who  were  bound 
to  watdi  the  proceedings  of  the  Queen,  and  who  were  scandalized 
at  her  choice  of  her  domestic  chaplain.  The  virtuous  undiej 
Lindley .  Murray  died  in  1836,  at  an  advanced  age.  Mumj-. 
While  learning  our  grammar  of  him,  in  our  young  days,  and 
growing  tired  of  his  name,  as  associated  with  dull  lessons, 
we  KtUe  knew  to  how  good  a  man  that  name  belonged.  Lindley 
Murray,  was  an  American ;  and  he  came  over  to  England  in 
middle  life,  and  remained  with  us  solely  for  the  sake  of  the 
mildness  of  our  climate,  which  was  rendered  necessary  to  him  by 
the  lc«s  of  health.  Under  a  condition  of  muscular  weakness 
which  prevented  his  walking  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  he  content- 
edly gave  up  the  usual  objects  and  amusements  of  life,  and  hum- 
bly devoted  himself  to  be  as  useful  as  he  could  from  his  invalid 
chair.  His  school-books  spread  by  tens  of  thousands  over  both 
his  native  and  his  adopted  country ;  and  the  proceeds  might  have 
mude  him  very  rich.     But  he  thought  he  had  enough  already  for 
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